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PREFACE 


This work, matured of a long-cherished purpose of the Veteran 
Corps, was conceived in a conviction that the fifty years of 
military life of the First Regiment Infantry, Gray Reserves, 
beginning with one war, with intervening disturbances of for- 
midable riot and serious tumult, passing through another war, 
all the while rating as of the best, have earned for the regiment a 
record and a reputation well worthy of historic preservation. 
That there is enough in the story to sustain this preconceived 
conviction is apparent from a superficial glance; whether it has 
been sufficiently well told to justify its publication must bear the 
test of the discriminating judgment of the soldier of that day 
and this, citizen, reviewer and general reader alike. 

Research has disclosed, with but a few years of sterile result, 
such a wealth of original material, that to select what there was 
space for, and omit for want of it what had consequently to be 
rejected, has been a task of delicate performance. 

Regimental and company order books, minute books of the 
Board of Officers, complete, save for a single lapse of a brief 
interval, and of the Veteran Corps, entire for its time, diaries 
and journals of commissioned and non-commissioned officers, re- 
ports of committees of historic moment, their full import appar- 
ently never before appreciated, have been laboriously sought for, 
found, and willingly furnished by those responsible for their 
present custody. The regimental archives have been at all times 
freely opened and all requests for research have been promptly 
complied with. 

Gen. J. Lewis Good, Col. William F. Eidell, Lieut.-Col. 
Albert L. Williams, Major George B. Zane, Jr., Captain Augustus 
D. Whitney, Captain Millard D. Brown, regimental adjutants ; 
Captain Arthur J. Purssell, in charge of regimental records, the 
staff and line and rank and file alike, have been constant and 
ready in offering suggestions, supplying information and making 
research; Mr. William S. Dougherty, Superintendent of the 


Armory, his aid continuously sought, has been assiduous in his 
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attentions, and his services have, at all times, been of especial 
value. 

The Veteran Corps has been liberally drawn upon. Col. Theo. 
E. Wiedersheim, with an industry and application that never 
wearies, a wealth of memory retentive and reliable; Col. J. 
Campbell Gilmore, rendering services deserving of especial 
acknowledgment; Mr. James Hogan, his active business energy 
always at command; Mr. Francis B. Irwin, ably assisting him; 
Col. R. Dale Benson; Col. Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr.; Col. William 
W. Allen, officers and members, all, whenever and wherever called 
upon have promptly responded. 

There have been also invaluable contributions of newspaper 
material, wisely selected and well preserved in the “ scrap book ” 
form, notably by Col. Theo. E. Wiedersheim, whose three large 
volumes, of priceless worth, include two decades or more of events 
of local, State and national import, in which the First Regiment 
has had more or less participation. Adjutant Joseph B. Godwin’s 
single volume of pertinent matter covered the early seventies, a 
period not otherwise supplied with readily available information. 
Col. William W. Allen furnished matter, some as clippings, ex- 
tracts and pamphlets, but most of it original, from the earliest 
times up to and including the year of the Centennial. Gen. 
Wendell P. Bowman’s newspaper clippings cover a field scant of 
other supply, except what the formidable task of a search through 
the files of the newspapers from which those clippings are taken 
might reveal. Col. Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr.’s book of well-chosen 
selections, touching the operations of his Twentieth Emergency 
Regiment and other matters, has been of much value. Major 
Henry J. Crump generously permitted the use of his manuscript 
that begins his proposed history of his old Company D, together 
with original records and newspaper material, without which the 
text of the book would have lost much of substantial worth. First 
Lieutenant Edward S. Sayres, also of Company D, in manuscript 
form has told an interesting story of two campaigns of riot, so 
helpful that it has been freely quoted from. Major Charles 8. 
Turnbull’s careful preservation of the diaries, commissions, 
journals, notes, ete., of his grandfather, Col. Charles Somers 


Smith, has permitted him to supply invaluable material, other- 
wise out of reach. 
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Lieut.-Col. Fred. Taylor Pusey, generously responding to the 
call made upon him, has contributed Chapter X, in which he tells, 
with skill, thoroughness and fluency, the story of the participation 
of the First Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania Volunteers; in the 
Spanish-American War. 

Col. John P. Nicholson, Recorder of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States, President of the Gettys- 
burg battlefield Commission, whose valuable energies were early 
enlisted in the success of the proposed commemoration of the 
First Regiment’s Semi-Centenary, watchful of the progress of its 
history, has, as well from a copious knowledge of what has been 
as from his present acquaintance with what is being written, past 
history and current literature, offered many acceptable suggestions 
which have been willingly put to a practical use. 

Brig.-Gen. Thomas J. Stewart, the Adjutant-General and 
Chief of Staff of Pennsylvania, at all times generously disposed 
to help the undertaking to a successful conclusion, beside offering 
every facility of his office to the furtherance of investigation, has 
liberally furnished much material that has required time, thought, 
and careful supervision in its preparation. 

The Philadelphia Library, the library of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, the library of the Union League of Phila- 
delphia, have, through their respective librarians, courteously 
afforded every opportunity for consultation, examination and 
research. 


The National Guard is now reckoned as of the permanent 
establishment in the “ first line” with the Regular Army, a force 
secure for immediate operations. Hence it is sensitive to what- 
ever touches, concerns or affects the art upon which it is founded. 

There is no science that has so rigorously followed the evolu- 
tionary tendencies of the times as has the science and art of 
war; none that has so responsively answered the evolutionary 
demands created through a real purpose and from an absolute 
necessity; none where its every stage of development has been 
so effectually forced by new invention, new methods, new dis- 
covery. There is no science that has been freer from the “ tor- 
rent of talk ” of charlatan or tyro, from the arts of the demagogue, 
the wiles of the political, literary, scientific or religious “ Nostrum 
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venders ”; freer from the intrusion of men “ of new thought, new 
ideas Sout themselves ever having learned to think. ”? There 
is no science that better illustrates the process of evolution in 
that its ends, aims, progress, and development “ are out of and 
because of what it fas been,” than does this same science and art 
of war. There is no science whose story of its recrudescence, 
enriched with incidents of campaign, march, battle, bivouae, 
pageant and parade, can be retold following the lines of the “ old 
thought,” avoiding its “rust and decay,” giving neither offence 
to nor doing violence to the new, than can that of war in all its 
radical changes of. progressive development. 

Though these evolutionary processes in the art of war have 
never been halted, hindered nor impaired by the near approach 
of, they have nevertheless met and for quite an appreciable time 
have travelled side by side with their direct antithesis, progres- 
sive, evolutionary processes in ethics, economics, religion, soci- 
ology, whose sole end and purpose.are to so make for the ways 
of peace that war may be abolished and its art disappear. Mean- 
while the nations are reaching out for its better perfection, pur- 
suing with ever strenuous energy opportunities that offer for the 
betterment of their armies upon the land and their fleets upon the 
seas. Great guns of huge missile, heavier calibre, farthest reach, 
small arms a perfected accuracy, effective ecplonees bigger 
ships, weightier armaments, furnish convincing testimony of the 
vigor w ith which this purpose is pursued, while philosophy, 
pcholarcitin religion, wealth, conference, convention, tribunal are 
persuasively but insistently summoned to find some saner methods 
for the better disposal of international differences than the un- 
relenting rigors of the flaming sword of war. “It is war against 
war.” 

“ Never before,” said Nicholas Murray Butler at the Lake 
Mohonk Conference of 1911, “has the mind of the world been 
so occupied with the problems of substituting law for war, peace 
with righteousness for triumph after slaughter, the victories of 
right and reasonableness for those of might and brute force.” 

: “The long years of patient argument and exhortation and of 
painstaking instruction of public opinion in this and other coun- 
tries are bearing fruit in full measure. In response to the im- 
perative demands of public opinion, responsible governments and 
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cabinet ministers are just now busying themselves with plans which 
but a short time ago were derided as impracticable and visionary.” 

Learning and literature launched in the propaganda are send- 
ing their messages of universal peace with a grace of diction, an 
elegance of expression, a logic of conviction that attracts, per- 
suades, convinces. 

Through the intervention of the Great Powers of Europe, 
frequent and impressive, in the domestic affairs of the smaller 
powers and the concession that the United States is practically 
the Sovereign on this continent, the doctrine emphasized by Chief 
Justice Marshall in the words that “no principle of general law 
is more universally acknowledged than the perfect equality of 
nations ” is becoming obsolete, superseded by the doctrine that a 
“primacy ” with regard to some important matters is vested in 
the foremost powers of the civilized world. The principle of this 
“Great Power Primacy ” has now the rule of the future in its 
keeping and, save for the yellow man yet to be reckoned with, can 
make a universal peace or break it. 

The Second Hague Conference of the powers great and small 
solemnly declared “ that the maintenance of peace is the supreme 
duty of nations.” And this same conference took opportunity 
before it concluded its sessions to confirm in substance what it 
had proclaimed in sentiment, by its adoption of the proposition 
championed by the United States that “obligated a resort to 
arbitration in the collection of contractual obligations before a 
resort to force is permissible.” 

Again the United States with Great Britain, two of the “ re- 
sponsible nations now busying themselves with plans which but 
a short time ago were derided as impracticable and visionary,” 
have agreed upon a general arbitration treaty of the highest im- 
portance to both nations and the whole world. The treaty so 
felicitously avoids all reference to questions of “vital interests 
and honor” and so providently provides for a submission of 
“all future differences arising under a treaty or otherwise to 
a previously prescribed course of negotiation with a view to a 
judicial determination,” that there is every prospect that these 
two great English-speaking nations will take action that will be not 
only beneficial and resultful, but in the end may prove the treaty 
to be the herald of a universal peace. 
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But, meanwhile, the science of war now become the art of 
destruction, may not war itself end itself? War’s aim has always 
been to destroy, not to produce; its forces of destruction may now 
so vie with the forces of production “that war from its own 
monstrosity may become absurd and impossible.” The long-range 
cannon, the rapid-fire gun, the perfected accuracy of the small arm, 
the disappearing gun carriage, the high explosive within the zone 
of fire, can make a sepulchre of a battlefield and leave not a 
“wraith behind.” The romance of the fight is out of it, the 
smoke of battle has gone, the defiant shout of the charge is hushed 
forever, new invention suppresses the “rattle of musketry ” and 
the boom of the cannon has not long to stay. The song of the 
camp alone survives; farewell, all ye idols of a soldier’s worship- 
ful remembrance! Then the weapons of offence and defence, under 
sea and over sea, the aeroplane above the waters and the sub- 
marine below, all these tremendous engines of modern, scientific 
warfare are speaking for peace in tones of thundering eloquence, 
more insistently persuasive than the essays of the pacificists, the 
appeals of the anti-militarists or decree or utterance of congress, 
convention, conference or tribunal. 

But whether war shall work out its own destruction or peace 
prevail because of tribunal’s decree or treaty obligations, declara- 
tion of conference or command of convention, the Waterloo man 
will never be forgotten, the Gettysburg soldier will ever be the 
nation’s hero, and that August morning with Farragut will always 
be a blessed memory. Heroism is always recognized; patriotism 
and sacrifice are ever reverenced. “ Bravery never goes out of 
fashion.” Notwithstanding the Oourt’s requirements for the 
strictest observance of the most rigorous rules of dress, George II 
was always permitted to wear at all his functions the old, faded 
uniform he wore at Oudinarde. The men who have worn, do 
wear, or will wear the livery of the nation, the soldiers of its 
armies, the sailors of its fleets, assured of an enduring remem- 
brance and a lasting fame, will ever command the people’s homage 
and the country’s praise. 

J. W. L. 


PuitapEetputa, April 19, 1911. 
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CHAPTER I 
ORGANIZATION 


The First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsyl. 
vania (Gray Reserves of 1861), was an immediate product of 
the War of the Rebellion. It was of sudden, unexpected, it may 
be said unprecedented growth. Its conception and maturity were 
contemporaneous. Its recruitment was without drum or trumpet, 
speech or persuasion. 

Emergency organizations disappear with the emergency, and 
a long war, by its continuous drain, so depletes the ranks of the 
militia as practically to work its disbandment. This organization 
holds a unique place. It has maintained itself continuously, with 
an ever-increasing proficiency, until it has now passed into the 
fifty-first year of its usefulness. 

The secretly manceuvred withdrawal of the then beleaguered 
little garrison from the weak and insecure Fort Moultrie in the 
late December of 1860 to the more formidable water-bound citadel 
of Sumter had not bestirred the North to its real warlike signifi- 
cance. Then, four months later, Sumter fired upon and the flag 
lowered, the whole people spoke as one. “ Patriotism, which had 
been a rhetorical expression, became a passionate emotion, in which 
instinct, logic, and feeling were fused.” * 

The President’s proclamation followed; the people willingly 
offered themselves; the entire organized militia responded; war 


1Hon. John Hay, in his McKinley Congressional Memorial address. 


1 
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was upon us, and the city was left without a soldier. Solely in 
response to an appeal from their fellow-citizens, not in answer to 
the call of authority, within forty-eight hours eight hundred sturdy, 
vigorous men had enrolled themselves indefinitely for military 
service. 

The Government had but faint conception of the magnitude of 
the contest that confronted it. What was afterward styled by 
Mommsen, the German scholar of much repute, as the “ mightiest 
struggle and most glorious victory yet recorded in human annals,” 
it was expected would be disposed of in the brief space of three 
months, with the nteagre contingent of 75,000 volunteers. The 
regular army at the time numbered but 1083 officers and 11,848 
enlisted men. 

Of the troops that helped make up Pennsylvania’s quota of this 
contingent was the Light Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, 
then serving as infantry as Companies A and F of the Seventeenth 
Regiment. The corps was organized April 19, 1822. Conspicuous 
for its efficiency in drill, discipline, and personnel; notable for its 
men of prominence, reputation, and influence; rich in the lore 
of prestige and tradition, it was the parent of and is now, through 
the passing of the independent military organization, Company G 
of the regiment it once had fathered. 

The Corps, as the two companies of the Seventeenth Regiment, 
made prompt response to the President’s proclamation of the 
fifteenth of April, was ready for the field on the eighteenth, and 
moved with other troops on the twenty-fifth to Baltimore. 

Concurrently with the proclamation, the need for further 
organization being so apparent as to require immediate action, of 
their own motion a number of members of the Corps,—Cephas G. 
Childs, Joseph M. Thomas, Peter C. Ellmaker, and others, still on 
the rolls, but no longer active,—caused to be inserted in the public 
prints a notice requesting the retired and contributing members 
over the age of forty-five years to meet on the evening of the 17th 
of April, “for the purpose of organizing a Reserve Guard for the 
protection of the City and support of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America.” 

The response was so unexpected, the attendance so large and 
applications for membership so numerous, that the original inten- 
tion to form but a single company was abandoned, a regimental 
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organization determined upon, the age limit removed, all able- 
bodied citizens disposed to be helpful in the crisis invited, and the 
meeting adjourned from its wholly inadequate quarters at the 
Wetherill House, on Sansom Street above Sixth Street, to assemble 
again at Sansom Street Hall, upon the opposite side of the street, 
more suitable for a large gathering, two days later, on the evening 
of the nineteenth instant. 

At this 19th of April adjourned meeting, where Col. Chas. S. 
Smith presided and Col. P. C. Ellmaker acted as secretary, there 
were in attendance men of such then civic prominence as Morton 
McMichael, Charles Gilpin, Robert P. King, Joseph M. Thomas, 
Samuel Welsh, Samuel Branson, E. C. Markley, Jas. Lefevre, and 
many others of equal importance. A “ Plan of Organization ”’ 
(see Appendix) was agreed upon, uniform adopted, field, staff, 
and company officers selected, and eight hundred and twenty-five 
men, it was stated, were ready for enrolment. Six hundred and 
fifty-eight names of patriotic contribution to the needs of the 
times are preserved to posterity, and are to be found with their 
respective places of residence on the first page of the North Ameri- 
can and United States Gazette in its issue of April 22, 1861. 
The names of these men deserve a more permanent and secure abid- 
ing-place. They will be transferred from the columns of this 
newspaper, where they have so long unobtrusively rested, to the 
Appendix, where the men of the regiment to-day, themselves ever 
ready in crisis or emergency, may have opportunity to know who 
and what their military forbears were. 

At that meeting Peter C. Ellmaker was named as colonel, and 
afterward Richard H. Rush as lieutenant-colonel and Napoleon B. 
Kneass as major. The organization was to be known as the 
“ First Regiment Infantry Gray Reserves of the City of Philadel- 
phia ”; its uniform to be in color a cadet gray and in pattern of 
the service dress of the United States. infantry. A significant 
feature of the “plan” was that “until the regiment shall be 
recognized by the constituted authorities the officers shall be 
invested with the same power and authority as though they were 
duly commissioned by the Governor of the Commonwealth.” 

This voluntary submission, that obedience should at all times 
be rendered until officers were invested with the proper author- 
ity to enforce it, is in striking contrast with the peculiar require- 
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ments for the regulation and government of the Home Guard, an 
organization which made its appearance about a month later under 
the provisions of an Act of Assembly of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania entitled “ An Act Relating to the Home Guard of the City 
of Philadelphia, Approved May 16, 1861.” 

The Act authorized the City Council to create and organize 
a Home Guard for the defence of the city, not to exceed ten thou- 
sand men. It also provided that the mayor should nominate, and 
with the advice and consent of Select Council appoint, a brigadier- 
general to command the force, to hold his office until the 
next September, when an election should be held in manner and 
form as prescribed for the militia, and so for every five years 
thereafter, should the Home Guard still continue to exist. The 
brigadier-general was to command and enforce discipline by 
proper regulations subject to the approval of Councils, and when 
required by the mayor he was to order out the whole or any part 
of the Guard for the preservation of the public peace and for the 
city’s defence. Service in this organization afforded no exemption 
from any military service that the nation or the State might right- 
fully require; nor was the State to be in any way liable for pay 
or equipment, except it should actually call the Home Guard into 
its service. 

Of novel construction, a sort of military municipal guard, its 
ultimate superiors the civic authorities, and a divided allegiance 
apparently due them, not much could be expected from it, either 
for endurance or efficiency. And yet it had, while it lasted, a 
most creditable personnel: men who sought only to do the State 
some service, regardless of aught else, save that they were enrolled 
somewhere or somehow for some such purpose. 

A memorable incident in the early career of the Home Guard 
was its parade on the Fourth of July, 1861. It is brought con- 
spicuously back to the memory of those who still survive of that 
day and generation by the vivid description given it in the book 
of the “Orderly Sergeant of Company ©” (First Regiment), 


Gray Reserves. The entry is signed “George W. Gardiner 1st 
Sergeant,” and is as follows: 


The Company assembled at the Armory [Concert Hall, Chestnut Street 
between 12th and 13th Streets] on the morning of the 4th of July and was 
formed by Sergeant Gardiner, when the ranks were opened, arms ordered, and 
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the men stood at Parade Rest. . . . [Here follows a full account of a 
sword presentation to Captain Charles M. Prevost.] 

The ranks were then closed and the Company marched in quick 
time to Spring Garden and Broad Sts., where the regiment formed at 71% 
o'clock. The weather was warm and the men were thoroughly heated, when 
they arrived on the ground, by the quick march. The regiment formed on 
Spring Garden Street the right resting on Broad Street facing North unpro- 
tected from the sun. After forming it was marched to Broad and Parrish 
Sts. and halted. 

The Regiments of Home Guards, under Genl. A. J. Pleasonton were to 
celebrate the day by a Parade early in the morning, and invited the 3rd [lst] 
Regt. Infantry Gray Reserves to participate and tendered them the right 
of the line. The invitation was of necessity accepted and at 7% was ready 
to march. Through some gross mismanagement, Genl. Pleasonton did not 
have the column formed and started until eleven o’clock, by which time the 
heat of the sun was most intense. The route was some four or five miles 
in extent, and was marched over at almost quick time. ‘The consequence was 
that scores of the men were overcome and had to leave the line, some 
joining it again at other points on the route. Some fifteen members of 
Company C were thus affected and in two or three cases reached the Armory 
at Concert Hall in a dangerous condition, but through the prompt attention 
of our fellow member, Dr. Halsey, who did not parade but went to the 
Armory, expecting some of us would need some medical attention, they were 
promptly relieved. 

The Parade was dismissed at Vine and Broad Sts and our regiment 
was dismissed at Arch & 11 Sts. 


The following extract from the “ Minute Book of the Board of 
Officers,” dated June 22, 1861, gives an account of the action 
taken by the officers of the regiment with regard to the invitation 
of the Home Guards to join in the Fourth of July parade: 


Col. Ellmaker stated that he had convened the Board for the Purpose 
of submitting a communication received from Brig. A. J. Pleasonton Com’g. 
Home Guard. 

The communication was read and, on Motion of Capt. Loudenslager it was 

Resolved that a committee of three be appointed to wait upon Genl. 
Pleasonton and, if possible, ascertain what are his arrangements in regard 
to the proposed parade on the coming 4th of July. 

The Commandant appointed thereon Capts. Loudenslager and Smith and 
Lieut. Murphy. 

The Committee after a short absence reported that Genl. Pleasonton had 
expressed a desire to make everything agreeable to the Regiment. On 
Motion the Committee was discharged. 

On Motion Capt. Piersol it was 

Resolved that the Commandant of the Regiment be requested to accept 
the invitation of Genl. Pleasonton to participate in the proposed celebration 
of the coming 4th of July and make such arrangements with Genl. Pleasonton 
as he may deem proper. 4 


The organizers of the ‘“‘ Reserve Guard” evinced the wiser 
judgment. They built for the permanent establishment: the 
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militia is as old as the country. The Home Guard was a new crea- 
tion. “First Regiment Infantry” has a true soldierly signifi- 
cance. ‘“ Home Guard” is not an attractive military designation. 
The one was for the field when required; the other was to be 
operative for defence only. Both were bred of the same crisis 
and at the same time. The one was an experience, a lesson, an 
education ; the other is but a memory. 

The full regimental designation as prescribed by law was 
“ First Regiment Infantry, Gray Reserves, Reserve Brigade, First 
Division Pennsylvania Militia.” The regiment bore this desig- 
nation until by the first section of the Act of Assembly of April 7, 
1870, a further supplement to the Act of 1864, which repealed the 
Act of 1858 and created new methods for the organization, dis- 
cipline, and regulation of the militia, it was provided that there- 
after the active militia of the Commonwealth should be known 
as the National Guard of Pennsylvania. And from then on the 
regiment has been known by the far more euphonious title of 
“First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania.” 
But the title had not found this its best military significance until 
it had undergone a previous change. As originally organized, 
and so the earlier books and papers show, it was known as “‘ Third 
Regiment Infantry, Gray Reserves.” This number fell to its 
lot as the third regiment of the first brigade, to which brigade 
it was first assigned, but its stay was brief. The supplement of 
May 15, 1861, which created the reserve brigade, specially pro- 
vided in its fourth section that the Third Regiment of Infantry, 
as had been then so known, “ organized and inspected,” should 
form the first regiment of the brigade thus created. 

An attempt was at one time made to wrest from the regiment 
its regimental title. It was seriously contended that the number 
“First” did not rightfully belong to it. The claim, though 
apparently not conclusively settled through official correspondence 
that followed, was effectually disposed of, with other contentions 
of a like character, by Special Order No. 184, dated Headquarters 
Pennsylvania Militia, Harrisburg, December 6, 1869, which reads 
as follows: 

In order that no confusion may arise in the future, as to the number 
and names of the different Regiments of Pennsylvania Militia in the 1st 
Division, they will hereafter be recognized and known as follows: 


Ist Regiment “Grey Reserves,” Infantry, Penna. Militia. 
2nd Regiment National Guard, Infantry, Penna. Militia. 


* 


vy 
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The whole militia system was at the date of the organization 
of the First Regiment operated under the provisions of an Act of 
Assembly approved April 21, 1858, entitled an “ Act for the regu- 
lation of the Militia of this Commonwealth.” Of this Act 
the Adjutant-General of the State, in his annual report for the 
year 1862, speaks as follows: “ The importance of efficient military 
organization competent for the protection of the citizen in the en- 
joyment of life, liberty, and property and for the public against 
sudden emergencies was never more manifest in our history than 
now; and while I would not propose the repeal of the Act for the 
regulation of the militia, believing that the stability of any 
system must be impaired by the frequent change of the law which 
governs it, I am convinced that in some of its features it is suscep- 
tible of improvement.” 

It was more than this; it was radically defective. It was 
apparently created to supply officers with rank rather than recruit 
men for efficiency. It was probably an improvement on previous 
attempts at betterment, and in a fair sense a proper sequence in the 
development toward greater proficiency that was soon to follow. 

Twenty major-generals, one for each division with a brigadier- 
general for each county, besides other attendant evils, tended to 
overburden and interrupt intermediate channels of communication 
between subordinate commands and the department at Harrisburg. 
Then staff officers absent with the volunteer forces, the generals 
themselves, many of them, in the field, practically severed the 
Adjutant-General’s office from official touch with those militia 
organizations still manfully maintaining their proficiency. Hence 
meagre details, unreliable data, unsatisfactory results, must neces- 
sarily follow all research that pertains to that period of the Civil 
War. 

This conclusion is practically sustained by the Adjutant- 
General himself in his annual report of 1862, already quoted from. 


The general responses [he says] from every section of the State to the 
various requisitions of the President for troops to suppress the rebellion has 
merged in the army contributed by Pennsylvania nearly all the previously 
existing military organizations of the State. Hence, saving a few exceptions, 
no information has been received of the condition of the Militia of the Com- 
monwealth from officers on whom the duty devolves to make such returns to 
the Department. A partial list of Division and Brigade organizations of 
the State is appended to this report only because the law requires it, and not 
with a view of affording information. 
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This would account in a measure for the absence of all refer- 
ence to the newly established “ Reserve Brigade,” and of reports 
and returns from any of its regiments in the reports’ of the 
Adjutant-General for either of the years of its early existence, 
1861 or 1862. Nor does a present inquiry and exhaustive research 
add new light. If the chronicler would discover evidence of the 
beginnings of the First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, and the law for its existence, he must look to the 
statutes of the State and its regimental records. Fortunately there 
is ample material to be found in both from which to tell the story 
of its rise. z 

The Act of Assembly entitled “ A further supplement to an 
act for the regulation of the Militia of this Commonwealth ap- 
preved April 21, 1858,” approved May 15, 1861, and to be found 
on page 748 of the Pamphlet Laws of that year, provided, among 
other things, that: 

Section I. In addition to the three Brigades of the First Division, the 
City of Philadelphia, authorized by the Act to which this is a supplement, 
there shall be organized within the City of Philadelphia another Brigade, 


to be called the Reserve Brigade, which shall consist of four regiments 
of Infantry and one Squadron of Cavalry for special defence of the said City. 


And the Act further provided, in Section 4, that ‘‘ the Third 
Regiment of Infantry Gray Reserves as at present organized and 
inspected shall form the first regiment of the Brigade authorized 
by this Act.” 

In the apparent non-existence of any official records of muster, 
enrolment, and inspection this Act is of material import. It dis- 
poses of the need for them. It confirms and ratifies the enrol- 
ment the regiment made of itself, when its eight hundred men 
pledged themselves to obedience, until the law should permit its 
enforcement. It confirms as well, also, the inspection made about 
April 29, 1861, as announced in the North American and United 
States Gazette of that date, by Major David P. Weaver, Brigade 
Inspector, First Brigade, First Division, Pennsylvania Militia, 
when he reported that the Gray Reserves were duly organized with 
ten companies with full ranks. The inspection was followed by 
the usual election, incident to such occasions. The election re 
sulted in the choice of Peter C. Ellmaker for colonel; Richard H. 
Rush for lieutenant-colonel; Napoleon B. Kneass for major. 
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In six companies elections were held and company officers chosen. 
The other four companies had previously, on the night of the 
organization of the regiment, passed the inspection of and had 
their elections held by the brigade inspector, who then announced 
that the elections of the other six companies would take place on 
the twenty-ninth. 

As “ organized and inspected” (so reads the fourth section) 
the third regiment “ shall ” become the first regiment of the brigade 
hereby authorized. The brigade so authorized was to be a part of 
the active militia, to be known as the Reserve Brigade, 
to be attached as another brigade to the first division of 
that militia. That brigade was to consist of four regiments, 
and the regiment that had been previously designated as the 
Third Regiment Infantry Gray Reserves was to be the first 
of the four. The founders recognized its importance, and by 
resolution of the Board of Officers the Act was directed to be pub- 
lished with the first issue of the Constitution and By-Laws. 

The colonel awaited the coming of his commission before he 
published his order formally assuming command. As the order 
is of significant importance, it is better that it should appear in 
full and in the body of the text. 

HEADQUARTERS 38RD Reet. INrry, GRAY RESERVES. 
Ist Brig. lst Div. P. M. 
Philada. April 29, 1861. 
OrpErs No, 1. 

By virtue of a commission from the Governor of the Commonwealth 

bearing date the twenty-sixth day of April 1861 the undersigned hereby 


assumes command of the Regiment and has appointed Joseph T. Ford Adjutant 
P. C. ELLMAKER. 


This valuable record is confirmed by the original commission 
of Colonel Ellmaker—a cherished and well-cared-for relic now in 
the possession of the Veteran Corps. It is here reproduced in a 
reduced facsimile. As the archives of the State do not disclose 
the issuance of any commission to any of the officers of the old 
Gray Reserves Regiment, the present existence of any such com- 
mission is of more than usual interest. Major Charles S. Turn- 
bull, the grandson of Col. Chas. 8. Smith, has the original commis- 
sion of his grandfather as Captain of “Company A, Gray Re- 
serves, Uniformed Militia, First Brigade, First Division.” Others 
doubtless are in private hands. An official inquiry to the com- 
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panies of the regiment producing no response, it would indicate 
that there are no others in official custody, except that of Colonel 
Ellmaker, with the Veteran Corps. It may be fairly inferred, 
however, from the acceptance of an officer’s resignation as “ of his 
commission,” and it so appears in the order publishing the accept 
ance, that all the officers of the Gray Reserves were duly commis- 
sioned. 

An exhaustive search in the Adjutant-General’s office at Harris- 
burg brings no better result than a statement that concludes a letter 
from the Adjutant-General himself, of February 11, 1910, as 
follows: * 

é I might say in this connection that the Adjutant-General’s report 
of 1866 shows that Captain James D. Keyser was commissioned as Captain 
of Company “A” 1st Regiment Grey Reserves Reserve Brigade on June 15, 


1866. That appears to have been the earliest date on which commissions 
were issued to any officers in the organization. 


An effort to uncover militia commissions in the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth has been alike fruitless. There 
are no records there of the issuance of any commissions to the 
First Regiment of Infantry, under any of its designations in its 
early days. 

There is a fugitive record in the charge of the Custodian of 
Public Records in the State Library building at Harrisburg, identi- 
fied as a “ Commission Book of 1861.” It supplies a few meagre 
and indefinite details. Under the heading “ First Reserve Regi- 
ment” the colonel is blank; the lieutenant-colonel is given as 
Napoleon B. Kneass; quartermaster as Albert R. Foering; regi- 
mental commissary as William H. Kern. Then follow nine of 
the ten companies, by letter, K omitted. Opposite each there is 
a blank, except B, where C. Fred Huf(p)field appears as captain 
and William Hart, Jr., as second lieutenant; F, where Charles H. 
Fernald appears as second lieutenant; and I has E. A. Adams as 
“Lieut.” This record, unsatisfactory as it is, it will be observed, 
is not in an office in any way directly or indirectly identified with 
military affairs; neither is it of any service. 

But the foundations of the regiment securely established by 
the effective operation of the Act of Assembly approved May 15, 
1861, with the conclusive proofs from the regimental records and 
the production of the commission itself that on April 29, 1861, 
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the first colonel, P. C. Ellmaker, assumed command by virtue of a 
commission from the Governor of the Commonwealth, his rank 
to date from April 26, 1861, renders the disclosure of the absence 
from the archives of the State of all record evidence of the regi- 
ment’s early existence, rather a revelation for the curious than a 
fact of material moment in the regimental history. 

On the day following, April 30, “ Orders No. 2,” Par. III, 
announced the staff appointments as follows: Joseph T. Ford, 
adjutant; Joseph M. Thomas, quartermaster; Robert P. Desilver, 
paymaster; Washington L. Atlee, M.D., surgeon; Thomas M. 
Drysdale, M.D., assistant surgeon; Nathan Spering, sergeant- 
major; and Albert R. Foering, quartermaster-sergeant. 

The Board of Officers held its first meeting April 28, 1861. 
Its sessions in these early days were frequent—weekly and oftener 
two and three times a week. Its meeting places were Sansom 
Street Hall, Continental Hotel, and the office of the quartermaster, 
303 Chestnut Street. Its business, Equipment, Uniform, Tac- 
tics, Constitution and By-Laws, one for its own government, and 
another for the several companies suitable for each and to preserve 
uniformity for all. Other matters important and imperative, inci- 
dent to the prevailing military activities, demanded constant atten- 
tion. The time never came, in these busy, stirring days, when it 
could be fairly said that the business of the Board had been con- 
cluded, for what was not finished at one session waited over until 
the next, and it lost nothing in the keeping, for that was never very 
far away. 


CHAPTER II 


DRILLS — PARADES— TARGET PRACTICE— FIELD-DAYS —_ ORDERS —— 
CIRCULARS —— EQUIPMENT— ESCORTS — RESIGNATIONS —— ECs 
TIONS — TESTIMONIALS — TENDER OF SERVICES TO NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT—RIOT DUTY—BRIGADE DRILLS—FIRST ANNIVER- 
SARY, APRIL, 1862 

From a paper read before the Pennsylvania Commandery, Military Order of 


the Loyal Legion of the United States, January, 1902: “A Few Stray 
Leaves of Civil War Reminiscences.” 


The readiness of a people to respond willingly to a call to arms was 
never so effectually demonstrated as it was during the Civil War. There was 
scarce a diminution in the offering during the entire period of the combat. 
The result of the conscription in no way appreciably impaired the vast hosts 
of volunteers who had so willingly offered themselves, The total enlistments 
in the land and naval forces were upwards of three millions, one out of every 
ten of the population of the loyal states; men, women and children. The 
casualties of war were no deterrent. The responses were as ready when the 
recruit had this bitter knowledge of the hazard of his undertaking, as they 
had been when the patriotic answers came to the first summons for the 
havoe of war. In his report of November 22nd, 1865, the Secretary of War 
said, ““ When Lee’s army surrendered thousands of recruits were pouring in, and 
men were discharged from recruiting stations and rendezvous in every state.” 


The soldier bore the heavier burden. His sacrifice was of 
everything, if need be, of life itself. It had no computable 
commutation value. Saving the Mexican War and its Indian 
disturbances, the country had been for well nigh forty years 
at profound peace. An acquaintance with the military art 
had its consequent depreciation. The organized militia was 
looked upon as a pageant and a show, and the training day had 
long since been ridiculed out of existence. But the people were in 
a responsive mood. Inspired with true patriotic zeal, they were 
ready to lend a helping hand, supply substantial aid, and furnish 
real support. The soldier soon learned that the country was 
behind him, with all its vast resources and tremendous energies. 
Nor did the newly organized active militia fail to remember that 
the profound peace had been broken, that the days of the pageant 
had gone, that war had come to stay, that its training must be 


for combat, and that its ultimate mission was the battle-field. 
12 
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Imbued with these convictions, the recruit of this our now 
First Regiment Infantry was ready with his time, energy, 
attention, and zeal to acquire with all the speed the situation 
demanded that fundamental training so essential to a better 
acquaintance with his new responsibilities. Drills, squad and 
company, were as well the order of the day as the order of the 
commanding officer; they followed each other with a significant 
frequency, often in the early morning before the business hour, 
and again evening after evening during the week. The officers 
were in every way competent to impart and the men keen to re- 
ceive instructions. There was no such incompetency there that 
was not at times a manifest hindrance elsewhere. 

The day of the regimental armory had not yet come. In 
conjecture, at least, it was not so very far away. It was evident, 
too, that the founders had designed their organization for a present 
as well as a future usefulness. In their judgment it had come 
to stay. On April 8, 1862, an act was approved entitled “ An 
Act to incorporate the Armory Company of the Gray Reserves ” 
(P. L., p. 428), with Peter C. Ellmaker, Napoleon B. Kneass, 
Charles S. Smith, William H. Kern, Charles M. Prevost, J. Ross 
Clark, Jacob Loudenslager, and others as incorporators. They 
were empowered, with the usual rights and privileges incident to 
corporations, to erect and construct an armory building “ for the 
accommodation of the Companies composing the First Regiment 
of Infantry Gray Reserves” . . . “and other organizations 
desirous of renting and occupying the same.” Though the project 
was in the intermediate years never altogether at rest, twenty years 
elapsed before it reached a consummation. 

The company armories were scattered in different localities at 
inconvenient distances, and none of a capacity sufficient beyond 
their own needs. There was no opportunity, therefore, for battal- 
ion manceuvres except on the field. There was, indeed, for a time 
apparently no regimental headquarters, except the residence of 
the colonel, 1637 Race Street, where the colors were kept, and 
to.and from which they were escorted by a company detailed for 
the purpose when occasion required their use. For the first six 
weeks the drills were altogether by company, where instruction was 
vigorous and systematic. There was generally a full attendance 
and always a commissioned officer in charge. Cooper’s “ Tactics ” 
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had been adopted by the Board of Officers as the text-book and an 
issue of eleven copies to each company had already been made. 
Casey’s “ Infantry Tactics ” was afterward substituted. 

The companies had made commendable progress. They were 
assembled for the first time in regimental formation, ten com- 
panies, with Col. P. C. Ellmaker in command, on the twenty- 
seventh of May, at two o’clock in the afternoon, pursuant 
to directions published in General Order No. 2, Headquarters 
Third Regiment Infantry, Gray Reserves, May 23, 1861, fixing 
that day and hour for the initial street parade. The line formed 
on Broad Street facing west with its right resting on Chestnut 
Street, and the column moved at four and a half o’clock up Broad 
to Arch, to Seventeenth, to Chestnut, to Eighth, to Market, to 
Third, to Vine, to Second, to Walnut, to Third, to Chest- 
nut, to Fifth, to Walnut, to Independence Square, where 
the parade was,dismissed. The command was in full uni- 
form, commissioned officers and sergeants with side-arms, cor- 
porals and privates without arms. The troops made a most credit- 
able appearance; cadence, carriage, and steadiness indicated that 
the month’s training had been effective. 

The Orderly Sergeant’s book of Company C supplies much 
material valuable for its accuracy. From this date, May 27, 1861, 
to February 18, 1864, except an interval from November 23, 1861, 
to September 5, 1862,—there is recorded, beside a brief summary 
of the event, the name of every officer and man present for duty 
on all public occasions, drills, parades, campaigns, or target prac- 
tice. And from thence on to October, 1876, though the matter 
inserted has been somewhat curtailed, the information supplied 
is still of great value. 

The record of this, the Company’s first appearance on street 
parade, shows an attendance of three commissioned officers, four 
sergeants, four corporals, and eighty privates—an aggregate of 
ninety-one. In the summary it also appears that “ Company C 
paraded a larger number of men than any company in the regi- 
ment, which caused the colonel to take some sixteen to twenty men 
to fill up platoons of other companies to equalize the same.” The 
fronts were equalized in the usual way by details from the stronger 
to the weaker companies. This, the first public display of the 
regiment, clearly demonstrates, therefore, that with its approxi- 
mate aggregate of seven hundred, the enrolment of the nineteenth 
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of April was in no sense a mere affair of paper. It is interesting 
to note, too, where the rolls are accessible, the number of partici- 
pants in this parade who subsequently won distinction in the field. 

From a note taken by permission from a partial manuscript 
of a prospective history of Company D, the dress then worn is 
given this characteristic description: ‘““The uniform on this occasion 
is described by an observer who afterward joined the company 
(J. W. Jordan) as a slouch hat, turned up at one side, fastened 
with the arms of the State, a long gray coat, fitting closely at the 
waist, and hanging down loosely, nearly to the knees, and gray 
trousers; the whole looking like a ‘ regiment of Quakers.’” D 
had previously made an independent street parade as a company 
on the twenty-third of May from its armory on Market Street to 
Broad, to South, to Seventeenth, to Chestnut, to Ninth, to Market, 
to the Armory, to the manifest delight, so read its minutes, “ of 
the populace and to the entire satisfaction of those in command.” 

The command was never disposed to be tardy, either in prepara- 
tion for an emergency or in the early acquisition of knowledge 
where instruction was needed in a new venture. So, pursuant to 
Special Order No. 1, Headquarters First Regiment Gray Reserves 
Infantry, June 21, 1861, squads of one non-commissioned officer 
and eight privates were detailed from Companies OC, F, and K, 
with Captain Charles F. Warner of K in command, assisted by 
Captain Joseph N. Piersol of F and Lieut. A. Atwood Smith of C, 
to assemble at the Arsenal, Sixteenth and Filbert Streets, for 
drill and instruction in artillery practice, preparatory to firing a 
national salute on the approaching Independence Day. ‘The duty 
was faithfully discharged, the salute successfully fired at four 
o’clock on the morning of the Fourth of July from the corner of 
Broad and Spring Garden Streets, and the officers and detach- 
ments returned to their respective companies. 

Arms and equipment were now complete. General Orders 
No. 4, June 12, 1861, from Regimental Headquarters, announced : 
“The gratifying intelligence is hereby communicated that through 
the kindness of Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, arms will 
be furnished to the regiment forthwith.” The issue was made 
from the United States Arsenal at Bridesburg, percussion smooth- 
bores of an old pattern. One hundred was the allotment to each 
company. 

The companies were now all well established in their 
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armories, located: A, Market above Highth Street; B, Ninth and 
Walnut Streets; OC, Concert Hall, Chestnut between Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Streets; D, Lardner Street east of Fifteenth Street ; 
E and K, Eighth and Callowhill Streets; F, northwest corner Sec- 
ond and Race Streets; G, Chestnut below Eighth Street; H, Third 
and Willow Streets; and I, Broad and Spruce Streets. C com- 
pany subsequently removed to Market above Eighth Street, and D 
to the northeast corner of Eighteenth and Chestnut Streets. D, 
before locating on Lardner Street, had had two previous removals. 
Its first location was at Hlasko’s Dancing Academy, Broad above 
Pine, and then on, Market Street above Eighth. 

There were no tragedies in those early days. Abrasions, 
slight wounds, and contusions summed up the list of casualties. 
Latta, a private in Company D, had the little finger of his right 
hand permanently shortened from the thrust of a bayonet, which 
he had imprudently permitted to remain fixed, while exercising 
in the manual of arms, in the execution of that now archaic 
motion, “return rammer.” Smith (S. G.), a private in the same 
company, received an injury from a like cause, more severe; the 
result, however, of another fellow’s imprudence, not of his. 

Target practice was by no means neglected. Suitable locali- 
ties, readily accessible now, were not so easily reached then. Time 
was of consequence. What was consumed in travel was lost to 
the exercise. Records of results are wanting, if they were ever 
preserved. One that still survives is the special mention made in 
the book of the “ Orderly Sergeant, Company C Gray Reserves,” 
of the winning score made by Private William W. Allen at the 
first shoot of the company at Judge Peters’s farm—now better 
known in the general distinction of the vicinity as Belmont Man- 
sion—June 24, 1861. The same report also states that “ after 
the firing the board was well riddled.” This would seem, as a 
first attempt, to be a decidedly creditable showing. The aggregate 
present was eighty: three commissioned officers, eight non-com- 
missioned officers, and sixty-nine privates. This Peters farm was 
a favorite site for target practice. Another, also well chosen, was 
on the west bank of the Schuylkill, just above the present Girard 
Avenue bridge, somewhere near Sweet Briar Mansion. Both, 
now within the limits of Fairmount Park, were then private 
property. 
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In its Fourth of July demonstration, previously fully consid- 
ered, the regiment kept well up to the strength it had developed 
in its initial performance. The ten companies were equalized 
to thirty-two files each, with Colonel Ellmaker in command. The 
field, staff, and line were in full attendance. The route, as taken 
from the book of the orderly sergeant of Company D, signed “ Jos. 
W. Ricketts, First Sergeant,” indicates that it was largely over the 
same lines followed in the parade of the twenty-seventh of May, 
extended to cover a wider opportunity for observation. The line 
was formed at ten o’clock a. m. on Broad Street, facing east, with 
its right resting on Fairmount Avenue. The column then moved 
down Broad to Walnut, passing in review at Filbert Street before 
the Mayor and City Councils; thence to Sixteenth, to Pine, to 
Twelfth, to Walnut, to Fifth, to Brown, to Tenth, to Vine, to 
Broad, to Arch, to Tenth, where, after passing the Second Regi- 
ment Blue Reserves, the parade was dismissed. _ In General Pleas- 
onton’s congratulatory order the regiment was specially mentioned 
for its “ soldierly conduct and martial bearing.” This was the first 
time the city had had opportunity to view its new contingent of 
soldiery. 

In those days no highway had a preference. Hence the char- 
acter of the streets offered no suggestion in selecting a route for a 
procession, military or civic. No one possessed any advantage 
over the other. The more modern facilities through the introduc- 
tion of the noiseless pavement had not yet had an effective begin- 
ning. All streets were alike forbidding to man or beast. The 
ubiquitous cobble-stone still held its sway. 

The Field Day, on grounds better remembered from the desig- 
nation given them for the day as “‘ Camp Logan,” on the twenty- 
third of July, held pursuant to Regimental General Orders No. 6, 
of July 16, 1861, has become an historic incident, eventful as the 
beginning of that wider scope of military teaching that has borne 
fruit through all this half century of regimental life. It was the 
regiment’s first battalion drill. The movement was stimulated, 
rather than retarded, by the ominous Bull Run disaster of July 21 
that brought the country for the first time to the full realization 
of the magnitude of its undertaking. The occasion is illustrative, 
too, of how later facilities of transit save time and shorten 
distance. 

2 
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The grounds, previously well selected,—timber on three sides, 
with water at a convenient distance,—were suitably policed and 
prepared by details properly officered on the day before, and on the 
morning of the twenty-third, at five and a half o’clock, the com- 
panies assembled at their several armories and moved thence to 
the prescribed rendezvous, Merchants’ Exchange, Third and Dock 
Streets; thence by the cars of the Second and Third Street Passen- 
ger Railway to the Oxford Street Station of the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, where, after a few miles of a run on that railway, 
the command was detrained at Nicetown Lane, and marched via 
the Lane to the Second Street Road, where the field selected, on 
the eastern side of the large estate of Dr. J. Dickinson Logan, was 
located. The time consumed from the start at the armories, five 
and half o’clock, to the finish at the grounds—ten and a half 
o’clock—was five hours. Through the present better service on all 
roads, steam and trolley, the locality is now within much more easy 
reach. 

The companies were first exercised in the skirmish drill, and 
afterward in the morning, and again in the afternoon, the entire 
regiment was manceuvred in the movements of the battalion, con- 
cluding with a review and dress parade. At six o’clock it re- 
turned by rail to the Master Street station of the North Penn 
Road, where, received by the Second Regiment Blue Reserves, it 
was escorted over the following route: Master to Franklin, to Vine, 
to Tenth, to Chestnut, to Sixth, where at Independence Hall the 
parade was dismissed, the escort returning to its quarters and the 
companies to their armories. The weather was propitious. The 
strength present, though creditable, was below the usual maximum. 
The largest company aggregate was sixty-seven. Oolonel EIl- 
maker was in command, and of the line and staff there were but 
few absentees. Captain Jacob Loudenslager was the officer of the 
day and Lieutenant Frank Granello officer of the guard for the 
afternoon and night, while the grounds were in charge of guards 
preparing them for the exercises of the following day, and Captain 
William H. Kern was officer of the day and Lieut. G. F. Delleker 
officer of the guard on the field day proper. In the afternoon, dur- 
ing the exercises of the battalion drill, review, and dress parade, 
visitors who had been specially invited were upon the grounds in 
goodly numbers. 
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From the North American and United States Gazette, July 24, 1861 
THE RESERVES’ EXCURSION 


The Third Regiment Infantry Gray Reserves, Col. Peter C. Ellmaker, did 
up their promised parade yesterday. The line formed in Third Street, near 
the Exchange, at half past six o’clock, at which point the regiment took 
cars to the grounds of J. Dickinson Logan, M.D., Second Street Road, above 
Nicetown Lane. The review at that spot came off according to the pro- 
gram, and at half past six o’clock the line was received in Oxford Street by 
the Blue Reserves. The line was dismissed in front of the State House. 
The entire affair passed off in a most handsome manner. 


“More conspicuous historic incidents followed closely. The 
companies were, pursuant to Regimental General Orders No. 8, 
- of that date, assembled at their armories at eight o’clock on the 
evening of July 24 for escort duty. The Seventeenth Regiment 
Infantry, Pennsylvania Volunteers, Col. Francis E. Patterson, was 
announced to arrive during the evening. Its three months’ term of 
service was about to expire; it was to be honorably mustered out. 
Its arrival was delayed, and the troops were dismissed until the 
following morning. The day proved to be a busy one. Further 
delay ensued. Assembled at six, it was ten o’clock before these 
returning soldiers of the Seventeenth, bronzed and hardened from 
their three months’ exposure, then a new experience, wheeled out 
from the Broad and Prime Street station of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad to pass before their escort, 
in line to receive them on Broad Street with its right resting on 
Christian facing west. The usual military formalities attendant 
upon such occasions followed, when the column moved, amid the 
plaudits of appreciative crowds upon the sidewalk, up Broad to 
Chestnut and thence to Independence Hall, where, the escort duty 
discharged, the companies were dismissed, to assemble again at 
two o’clock in the afternoon at Broad and Chestnut Streets for 
further escort duty. 

Major-General George B. McClellan, fresh from the laurels 
won in his West Virginia campaign, was to pass through Philadel- 
phia on his way to Washington to assume command of the Army 
of the Potomac—the heavy responsibility and high honor these 
laurels, so valiantly won, had imposed upon him. The line formed 
on Broad Street, facing east, right resting on Chestnut, at two 
o’clock, where, accompanied by Hon. Alexander Henry, mayor of 
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the city, the general shortly afterward arrived. With his carriage 
assigned its proper place in the column, the regiment then moved 
down Chestnut to Third, to Walnut, to Ninth, to Spruce, to 
Twelfth, to Walnut, to the residence of Dr. John McClellan, where 
the general in a few brief phrases congratulated the regiment upon 
its appearance and expressed his appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred by the tender of the escort; it was not expected, as he was 
but hurriedly on his way to assume his new duties, not intending 
to be publicly received on the way. Colonel Ellmaker then dis- 
missed the regiment, expressing his satisfaction at the creditable 
manner in which this long tour of duty that actually began the 
night before had been performed. This occasion, with the field 
day, was justly deemed of sufficient moment to entitle them to the 
following congratulatory order: 


Heap Quarters Turep Reet. INFTy. 
“Gray Reserves ” Phila. July 26, 1861. 
Orvers No. 9. 

’ The conduct of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men of my 
command during two days of arduous duty requires more than a merely formal 
recognition. 

The promptitude with which you responded to the order for a day’s field 
exercise on the 23rd inst. and the manner in which every officer, non-commis- 
sioned officer and private discharged his duty, was highly gratifying 
and fully convinced the Commanding Officer of your ability with a little 
practice, to perform the most difficult and intricate movements with a pre- 
cision which would be creditable to veteran troops. 

Again when it was determined to welcome the brave men of Col. Patter- 
son’s Regiment on their return from the seat of war, the duty was per- 
formed in a like prompt and praiseworthy manner. But perhaps the most 
gratifying of all was, that after being under arms for hours waiting for 
the train, when it was announced that the gallant McClellan would arrive 
in the afternoon, there was one unanimous response to the suggestion, that 
at whatever sacrifice of time or personal comfort on your part, the Hero, 
who had accomplished so much for the cause of the Union, should not enter 
his native city without a proper escort. The duty was nobly performed and 
whether the encomiums to which you are justly entitled be awarded by others 
or not, you have the proud consciousness of having done your part, and 
thereby merited the grateful acknowledgments of your Commander. 

When every officer, non-commissioned officer and private, discharged 
his duty to the entire satisfaction of the Commanding Officer, it would be, 
perhaps, invidious to name particularly any particular one; but still it seems 
to be eminently proper that the faithful and efficient operations of the 
Quarter Master’s Department should be formally acknowledged and the 
perfect arrangements of Acting Quarter Master Foering, for the day’s excur- 
sion to Camp Logan, be thus noticed. 

By Command of 


Jos. T. Forp, Adjt. Cot, P. C. ELLMAKER. 
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A yet more conspicuous incident is still in the historie crucible 
of this eventful summer. Ideal as it proved to be, practical as it 
was meant to be, it demonstrated that the substance was not far 
away. It was the forerunner of the two regiments of volunteers, 
practically its own, that afterward took the field, and of the ser- 
vices in the field this regiment itself twice rendered as a whole. 
It was a regiment of the active organized militia. The great war 
had opened with a crisis. An unexpected blow had staggered the 
country. Offensive measures had been suddenly resolved into 
defensive necessities. To limit its field of operations, to confine 
itself to locality, when there were more needs abroad than there 
were demands at home, to be a command in the real active militia 
the regiment must exploit itself more definitely, it must widen its 
scope, broaden its purposes, release its limitations, and distinctly 
announce its readiness to do and to act wherever needed and. when- 
ever summoned. So to meet this contingency a special meeting 
of the Board of Officers was called for the twentieth of August, 
1861, and the following extract from the minutes of the proceed- 
ings of that meeting fully discloses that the colonel, his officers, 
and his men were all of one mind: 


The Colonel stated that he had convened the Board for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the Regiment would tender its services to the Govern- 
ment for a limited period. 

Whereupon, on Motion of Capt. Piersol it was resolved that captains of 
companies be required to call special meetings of the several commands this 
evening and that they present for their consideration the following preamble 
and resolution: ‘“ WHEREAS an urgent appeal has been made by the Gover- 
nors of certain States to forward as quickly as possible all the available 
troops to the City of Washington for the defense of the Capital—Anp 
WHEREAS the Governor of this Commonwealth has called for information 
in regard to the number of troops which could be relied upon in this Division, 
in the threatened crisis—Anp Wuerras, this Regiment, although organized 
for the special defense of the City of Philadelphia is nevertheless bound to 
make any sacrifice for the good of the country—therefore—Resolved that the 
Commandant be authorized to hold the Regiment in readiness to comply 
with any request of the Governor of the Commonwealth for special service, 
for a period not exceeding thirty days—Provided that the Regiment be 
accepted as a Regiment and forthwith furnished with suitable arms and all 
the necessary clothing, accoutrements, etc., and that they report the result 
of such meetings at these Headquarters at 10 o’clock this evening.” 

On Motion the Board then took a recess until 10 o’clock this evening. 

Upon the re-assembling of the Board at the time above named reports 
were received from the Commandants of Companies to the effect that the fore- 
going preamble and resolution had been adopted by the commands of each. 
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The response was prompt, conclusive, comprehensive, apprecia- 
tive. 


Hoars. Penna. Minit, 


Harrisburg, Aug. 21, 1861. 
Cont, P. C. ELLMAKER, 


Comd. 3rd Regt Infantry, 
lst Brigade Ist Div P. M. 

Colonel: I am directed by Governor A. G. Curtin, Commander in Chief 
of the forces of Pennsylvania, to acknowledge the gallant response of your 
regiment, raised especially for Home duty, to the call of the President of the 
United States. He recognizes in it that true patriotic spirit which has 
always characterized Pennsylvania’s great metropolis. 

In tendering his thanks to your regiment, he desires you to say to them 
that should their serviees be required for the time mentioned he will not 
hesitate to call for them. 


I am Colonel 
Yours very respectfully, 
Craig Bippie, A.D.C. 


There is an impressive significance in the first paragraph of 
General Order No. 10 of the regimental current series of August 
19, 1861, in full consonance with the demands of the hour and 
the patriotic sacrifice the country expected alike from citizen and 
soldier. The paragraph reads as follows: 

The continuance of our National difficulties and the probabilities of a 
prolonged contest should admonish every loyal citizen of the necessity of 
“active preparation to meet any demand on the part of the constituted 
authorities of the State or Nation, and renders it especially incumbent upon 
military bodies, although organized for special purposes, to be prepared 


for any emergency. In order therefore that the strength and discipline 


of the regiment may be made equal to the crisis, the following directions will 
be faithfully carried out.” 


Companies were to be recruited to the full maximum of one 
hundred men, and the attention of officers and men was to be 
directed to the importance of procuring recruits. Squad drills, 
always under the supervision of a commissioned officer, were to be 
held as frequently as circumstances would permit, and the weekly 
drills made semi-weekly if possible. Regimental drills in fatigue 
uniform were provided for, to be held semi-monthly, and a full 
attendance of rank and file was particularly enjoined. 

The first of the series of regimental drills provided for in this 
order, was on the same day announced in General Order No. 11, 
for August 22, and the line was directed to form at Diamond Cot- 
tage, Camden, New Jersey, at four and a half o’clock on the after- 
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noon of that day, the commandants of companies to report at the 
office of the adjutant, No. 127 South Fourth Street, at noon, on the 
21st, for specific instructions. 

There appear to have been no significant features in connec- 
tion with this drill. The manceuvres were in the school of the 
battalion, with Colonel Ellmaker in command, and are reported in 
one of the journals kept at that time to have been “very creditably” 
executed. The exercises covered a period of some two hours, and 
the companies were dismissed on the ground and returned inde- 
pendently to their several armories, overtaken on the route by a 
drenching rain. The attendance was not large: of the two compan- 
ies, C and D, usually out in considerable strength, O’s aggregate 
was 65, and D’s 39. 

The second of the series was fixed by General Order No. 12, 
cf September, 1861, for September 5, at the same place and hour. 
Colonel Ellmaker was in command, and, beside the battalion 
movements, the regiment was exercised with blank cartridges in 
firing, for the first time, by battalion, by division, by company, 
and by file. The 28th Pennsylvania, Col. John W. Geary, pre- 
paring for the field, was encamped nearby. At the conclusion 
of the drill the tender of an escort by Lieutenant-Colonel Korp- 
onay, then in command of the 28th Pennsylvania, was accepted, 
and the two regiments paraded through the principal streets of 
Camden to the Market Street ferry. The escort returned to its 
camp, and the regiment, crossing the ferry, moved down Front 
Street to Walnut and up Walnut to Seventh, where the companies 
were dismissed to their several armories. On this occasion Com- 
panies C and D tied themselves, each with an aggregate of 46. 

The newspaper comment (North American and United States 
Gazette, September 6, 1861) on the occasion is as follows: “ Col. 
Ellmaker’s regiment of Gray Reserves drilled yesterday afternoon 
near Diamond Cottage, Camden. They were accompanied by 
Col. Geary’s regimental band. They made a display alike worthy 
of themselves and their Colonel.” 

An incident of some material moment is thus quaintly com- 
municated to after-times in one of the company journals of the day: 
“The Company proceeded to the Armory, where they found a 
keg of lager awaiting them, which having destroyed, they pro- 
ceeded to vote for Brigadier-General, which resulted in a unani- 
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‘mous vote for Francis E. Patterson.” The same unanimity pre- 
vailing everywhere, General Patterson, announced as the choice, 
subsequently accepted the office and assumed command. 

The word “ destroyed ” was evidently introduced facetiously. 
A minute from the book of one of the companies—it was likely 
so with all—reads as follows: “ That the better to preserve our 
efficiency, good order, and decorum, the following standing reso- 
lutions are adopted.” . . . Third, “ No liquor of any kind 
shall be kept in or brought into the armory except on special 
occasions to be authorized by the Quartermaster.” It was con- 
sumption, not destruction, that the quartermaster no doubt in- 
tended when he gave his authorization for the keg of beer to be 
brought into the armory on this, a special occasion. 

The regiment appears not to have assumed its now recognized 
designation of “ First” until after the Reserve Brigade was fully 
organized, when the title “ Third” was dropped. The old serial 
numbers of orders ceased, and the publication of the new series 
began with General Order No. 1 on the 7th of September, 1861, 
which announced as follows: 


I. The Reserve Brigade authorized by an act of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth approved May 15, 1861, entitled “A further supplement to 
an act for the regulation of the Militia of the Commonwealth approved 
April 21, 1858,” having been fully organized by the election of a Brigadier 
General this regiment will hereafter be known as the “ First Regiment Infan- 
try Reserve Brigade.” 

II. Companies will retain the distinctive name of “ Gray Reserves,” but 
will forthwith have the necessary changes made in order to conform in all 
respects to the number of the regiment. 


In a subsequent regimental order, “forwarding,” as it did, 
“the accompanying Brigade orders,” to the several companies, 
Colonel Ellmaker took occasion to express his appreciation of the 
election of the new brigade commander in the following phrase: 
“The Colonel commanding takes pleasure in congratulating the 
regiment on the acceptance of the command of the Brigade by that 
accomplished officer Genl. Francis E. Patterson.” At the same 
time, too, as the command was now altogether on a military basis, 
he severed all connection with civic associations by the following 
directions: “ This regiment having been originally organized under 
the supervision and auspices of a Committee appointed at a Public 
meeting for that purpose and since become a part of the Reserve 
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Brigade, it becomes necessary that the accounts with that Com- 
mittee should be closed and audited.” In conformity with these 
directions, all accounts were subsequently adjusted and all relations 
with the committee severed by its dissolution. 

The third of the series of regimental drills was fixed by General 
Order No. 3, current series, of September 16, 1861, for Thursday, 
September 19, 1861, at three and one-half o’clock in the afternoon, 
on the Camden parade ground, and the quartermaster was directed 
to supply five rounds of blank cartridges, which were subsequently 
expended in volley and file firing. Company C’s aggregate on 
this occasion was 61, while D’s fell off to 48. The attendance 
could not have been up to expectations, as O supplied 18 men to 
equalize H. Colonel Ellmaker was in command, and. with his 
accustomed skill exercised the regiment in the various movements 
of the battalion drill. General Patterson on the ground, not as a 
participant, but for observation, it was currently reported, expressed 
his satisfaction with the entire affair as a most creditable military 
performance. The companies were not dismissed on the grounds, 
but the regiment was kept together, and after recrossing the river, 
formed on Front Street, with its right resting on Chestnut, and 
then moved down Front to Walnut, to Third, to Arch, to Twelfth, 
to Chestnut, to Independence Hall, and thence by companies to 
the several armories, Company C escorting the regimental colors to 
the residence of the colonel. Darkness was well advanced before the 
route was completed, and the entire march was through muddy 
streets and over slippery cobbles. The vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Lieut.-Col. Richard H. Rush had not yet been filled, 
and that night, by a unanimous vote in all the companies, Major 
Napoleon B. Kneass was elected lieutenant-colonel. 

Colonel Rush’s stay with the regiment, though brief, con- 
tributes to its prestige. He was a soldier of distinction. A grad- 
uate of the West Point Military Academy, he had won honors 
in the Mexican War. He consequently soon sought the field and 
resigned his lieutenant-coloneley June 20, 1861, to become the 
colonel of that afterward famous regiment, the Sixth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. How much he contributed to the renown of that distin- 
guished organization is best attested by the recognition accorded 
his capacity in the regimental history, as it appears in Bates’s 
“History of the Pennsylvania Volunteers.” “The discipline” 
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(so reads the history) “attained by the Sixth was in no small 
degree due to his zeal and skill as an organizer.” 

That this third of the series of battalion drills was far from 
satisfactory is quite apparent from the severe criticism given it in 
paragraph II of General Order No. 4 of September 27, 1861. 
What, if any, particular happening was a specific cause for the 
dissatisfaction is not definitely disclosed. If General Patterson 
was correctly reported, sound military critic that he was,—and 
these were no days for favors or flattery,—it is difficult to deter- 
mine whence came the colonel’s disappointment. It is not to be 
doubted, however, that he had sufficient justification, or he would 
not have placed upon record so sharp a rebuke. He was keenly 
sensitive to defects, and what was lost from inattention, he was 
insistent should be recovered by closer attention. The para- 
graph reads as follows: 

If. A regimental skeleton drill will take place on Monday next the 
30th inst. on the parade ground, Camden,_N. J., at 3% o’clock P.M. precisely. 
In order that the reputation of the regiment may in a measure be retrieved 


on the occasion of the next regimental] drill the attendance of all the officers 
and non-commissioned officers is particularly enjoined. 


The regimental skeleton drill was then quite in vogue. It 
was frequently introduced in the intervals between the serial battal- 
ion drills then in progress. 

The fourth and final drill of the series, called for two and 
half o’clock because of the shortening days, was held on the grounds 
at Diamond Cottage, Camden, on Thursday, October 8, in obedi- 
ence to General Orders No. 6 of October 1. The early hour 
for assembling had a tendency to deplete the attendance. Com- 
pany C and Company D again closely touched each other, C with 
46 and D with 45. Colonel Ellmaker was, as always, in com- 
mand. The companies were dismissed on the grounds, after a 
most satisfactory performance. That the rebuke had borne fruit, 
that the reproof was well administered, that the regiment had 
“yetrieved ” its reputation, as it was determined it should, is best 
evidenced by the following excerpt from the Orderly Sergeant 
Book of Company OC, entered as of the occasion: “ The day was 
very hot, the drill was the best had yet, and gave great satisfaction 
to the Colonel.” 

As initiated by Colonel Ellmaker, who at a meeting of the 
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Board of Officers on October 12, 1861, “asked the sense of the 
Board on the subject of devoting an early day to Battalion exer- 
cise,’ he was, by resolution, requested to issue orders for a regi- 
mental drill, he to name the day and the field officers, and the 
quartermaster to select a site. The following order was accord- 
ingly published: 


Heap QuarTeRS Ist Reet. INFTY. 
RESERVE BRIGADE, Phila. Oct. 19, 1861. 
Orvers No. 8. 

I. The Regiment will parade on Thursday next 24th inst., in full dress 
uniform, for Field Exercise. Companies will take the cars of the Philadel- 
phia, Germantown & Norristown rail-road at the corner of 9th & Green Sts., 
at 71% o’clock a. M. precisely on that day, and proceed under their respective 
commanders to the ground selected, corner of Old York Road and Nicetown 
Lane. 

II. Immediately after arriving on the ground the following detail will 
be made for Guard duty:—Company “A,” one Corporal and four men,—“ B”, 
two men,—“C,” one Sergeant and five men,—* D,” five men,—‘ H,” three 
men,—“ F',” one Sergeant and four men,—‘G,” four men,—‘“ H,” two men,— 
“T,” three men,—* K,” one Corporal and four men. 

III. The time will be occupied as follows—target practice and company 
drills from 8% to 10 o’clock a. m. Regimental drills from 11 A. mM. to 1 
o’clock p. m. and from 2% to 4% o’clock Pp. mM. Companies not wishing to 
practice target firing will be excused. 

IV. The Quarter Master will make the necessary arrangements for trans- 
portation, rations, etc., and will also furnish twelve rounds of blank car- 
tridges for each man, charging the expense thereof to the several companies. 

V. Captain Clarks’ (D) Company will escort the colors to and from 
the field. 

Officer of the day, Lieut. Atwood Smith 

Officer of the guard, Lieut. J. G. Murphy 

By Command of 
Cou. P. C. ELLMAKER. 


Jos. T. Forp, Adjt. 


As illustrative of how, when journals of that day were kept, 
they were well kept, the following extracts are taken from the 
Orderly Sergeant’s books of Companies C and D: 


EXTRACT FROM COMPANY C 


Armory “C” CoMPANY 
Ist Reciment RESERVE BRIGADE 
Orpver No. 14 October 22nd, 1861. 
In obedience to Regimental Order No. 8 the Company will parade in full 
winter uniform on Thursday the 24th inst. at 7 o’clock a. M. 


CuHartes M. Prevost, Captain. 


bo 
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In compliance with above order the Company assembled at the Armory 
at 7 o’clock in full winter uniform, the Roll called, absentees being noted, 
the Company under command of the Captain proceeded to Ninth and Arch 
Streets, from which point we proceeded by Regiment in the Passenger Cars 
of the Ridge Avenue Railroad Company to Islington Lane & Ridge Avenue, 
where leaving the cars they marched to the Encampment on Islington Lane 
opposite Odd Fellows Cemetery, reaching there at 8% o’clock. The Regiment 
was drawn up to hear orders of the day, when it was dismissed. Company 
“©” after changing their hats for the fatigue cap, were called into line 
for the purpose of practice in Skirmish drill. Lieut. Herring and Sergt. 
O'Callaghan taking charge of the Ist Platoon as Skirmishers the several 
firings, such as firing in advance, retreat, and the rallying by fours and on 
the centre were executed with great precision by the men, with entire satis- 
faction to the Captain and all concerned, the Company then returned to its 
street, and ranks were broken. At 11 o’clock the Company was again called 
into line for Regimental Drill the movements were executed admirably, 
and the firing was excellent, except one Company fire which was bad, the 
drill was very long being in line 2144 hours at 1% o’clock the Regiment 
was dismissed the Company then fell in for dinner which was served up in 
regular camp style. The afternoon was devoted to Regimental drill again 
and at 5 o’clock the Regiment took up the line of march for the City, all 
pleased with the days performance. 

The following members were present: 


Capt. C. M. Prevost 
Lieut. C. P. Herring 


A. T. Goodman 
M. Gaul 


— Molan 
Earp Ogden 


«A. Smith A. Hinckley Clark H. L. Peterson 
Sergt. O’Callaghan Kk. T. Harper I. W. Powell 

ic Sharwood W. Holmes — Parsons 

“ Treland I. D. Harbert Sergt. Siter 
Qr. Mr. Bispham A. Ireland Sergt. of Guard 
Corp. Allen I. S. Jarden I. Sulger 

“* Hoopes I, B. Johnston I. W. Shain 
Private 8. Bell C..0. Klett S. Simes 
H. Birkhead W. R. Keihl B. Saylor 
L. L. Crocker N. Lening Jno. Trucks, Jr. 
A, I. Craig D. Lee EK. Thomas 
8. Cook H. Lapsley E. 8. Tallmadge 
A. Campbell H. P. Leland G. W. White 
H. Ferber F. Lee R. B. White 
G. W. Farr L. Leisenring W. H. Weatherill 
G. W. Groves Jno. Mason A. M. Wetherill 


Total 55 


C. M. O’CALLAGHAN, 


1st Sergeant. 


EXTRACT FROM COMPANY D 


Philada. Oct. 24th, 1861 In accordance with Regt. orders No. 8 the Com- 
pany paraded at the Armory—50 men—at 6% o’clock a. m.—marched via 18th 
& Race Sts to the residence of Col. P. C. Ellmaker, 1637 Race Street, received 
the Regimental colors and escorted them via Race, 13th & Arch Sts. to the 
place of assembling the Regt. 9th & Arch arriving there at 714 o’clock a. M.— 
took the Ridge Avenue cars to Islington Lane, and marched through the lane 
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to a field on the right hand, opposite the Odd Fellows Cemetery,—selected 
for the encampment—then dismissed for a brief interval, and reformed at 
9 a. M. for Company drill, occupying a half hour,—then dismissed until 11 
A. M. when it formed and took place in line. The Regiment was drilled in the 
school of the Battalion until 1144 p.m., then dismissed until 2% p.m., when 
it was again formed for parade, lasting until 5 Pp. m., when it marched from 
the ground, returning through Islington Lane, Ridge Avenue, Girard Avenue, 
and Broad Street to Willow Street where the Regiment dismissed. The 
Company escorted the colors to Col. Ellmaker’s residence, and then marched 
to the Armory and dismissed at 6% p. mM, 


Jos. W. Ricketts, 1st Sergt. 


The subject of filling the vacancy in the Majority, following 
the promotion of Lieutenant-Colonel Kneass, was frequently before 
the Board. At the meeting of November 9, 1861, as the result 
of much investigation and after many inquiries, each company 
made its report as follows: “ A Company had expressed itself 
unanimously in favor of George L. Senat. C Company would 
no doubt favor Senat. Company would nominate and support 
Major R. P. Desilver, Company F nominated Adjutant Joseph T. 
Ford, I Company nominated Captain Charles M. Prevost, and D, 
H, and K Companies had no names to suggest, but would support 
the nominee.” Adjutant Ford subsequently withdrew his name, 
and Captain Piersol declined to permit his name to be used. The 
question was not finally disposed of until January, 1862, when the 
unanimous choice fell upon Major Charles H. Graff. The Board 
of Officers proposed his name on the seventh, at the same session 
the commandant was requested to order an election, and on the 
thirty-first Major Graff took his seat as a member of the Board. 

A delinquency evidently of some moment, its real character 
not fully disclosed, seemed to threaten reputation and hinder 
progress. So it would appear at least from the tenor of a resolu- 
tion introduced by Captain Loudenslager at a meeting of the 
Board of Officers of December 8, 1861, and passed at the same 
session. It ran thus: ‘“ That the Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
Adjutant be requested to inquire into the affairs of B and H Com- 
panies and apply such measures as they may deem necessary to 
promote their efficiency.” The purpose of the resolution was 
obviously accomplished. The measures applied proved effectual, 
adverse comment ceased. The incident evinces a manifest deter- 
mination to be watchful and wary, that evils attendant upon neglect 
or indifference may be checked in their incipiency. 
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The grade of third heutenant was established at the organiza- 
tion of the regiment, and an officer of that rank was for a time 
carried on the company rolls as a sort of a supernumerary non- 
commissioned officer. The creation of such a grade was wholly 
without warrant of law and the rank was soon abolished. It had 
its suggestion no doubt from a like grade prescribed for the artil- 
lery, but at that time unknown in the infantry. 

On December 16, 1861, the Board of Officers was summoned in . 
special session to take suitable action upon the decease of Quarter- 
master Joseph M. Thomas, one of the founders of the regiment. 
He was among the leaders in the business community, of large in- 
fluence and wide acquaintance. He passed away while still in the 
midst of the active discharge of the onerous duties of his respon- 
sible office. The resolutions adopted at the meeting speak of him 
as “one of our most valued officers, one whose lively interest in 
the welfare of the organization contributed much to its success,” 
and add this tribute: “ That in looking back to the career of our 
deceased friend we find him preéminent in all the traits of charac- 
ter that dignify the man: as a merchant his integrity was never 
questioned; as a public-spirited citizen he was ever active in pro- 
moting the interest of his nasive city; as a friend he was generous, 
kind-hearted, and sincere.’ 

Albert R. Poering was afterward announced as frst lieutenant 
and quartermaster, vice Joseph M. Thomas, deceased, and Walter 
K. Ludwig was selected as quartermaster-sergeant to fill the 
vacancy caused by Foering’s promotion. 

About this time, too, Horace L. Peterson resigned as sergeant- 
major and Benjamin M. Dusenberry was appointed in his stead. 
Peterson’s appointment was made on July 20, vice Nathan Sper- 
ing, resigned July 19. 

Captain William H. Kern resigned his captaincy of Company 
B to accept his appointment of December 21, 1861, as regimental 
commissary. First Lieutenant Charles F. Hupfeld was specially 
assigned to command the company until the vacancy was filled. A 
subsequent election made him the captain, and he made his first 
appearance in his advanced rank in the Board of Officers, where he 
had always been faithful in his attendance as first lieutenant, at its 
meeting on January 31, 1862. The resignation of Benjamin K. 
Ripperger, second lieutenant of this company, was also announced 
as of December 15, 1861. 
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Something of a change had also taken place in the officers 
of Company H. James Brown had resignéd his second lieutenancy 
on August 24, 1861, and William W. Keys had been elected to 
succeed him. Captain Silas Wilson resigned his captaincy 
December 15, 1861, and on February 11, 1862, Captain Francis 
P. Nicholson, elected his successor, made his first appearance 
at a meeting of the Board of Officers. The changes in these 
companies following closely, as they do, the recent resolution of the 
Board, awaken the suggestion, that in some way, remotely or other- 
wise, they have touch with the inquiry provided for in that resolu- 
tion. 

The Board of Officers, between its first meeting, April 28, 
1861, and the last of the year, December 17, 1861, had held thirty 
meetings, stated and special. These were all well attended. Cap- 
tain Charles S. Smith, of Company A, holds the conspicuous rec- 
ord, being present at every meeting, Colonel Ellmaker and 
Adjutant Ford were absent on but a single occasion, and Captains 
Loudenslager and Piersol have but two absences scored against 
them. 

Squad and company drills continued with their prescribed 
frequency. Two other battalion movements close this eventful 
year. The one was a full-dress afternoon street parade, Thursday, 
November 14. The details as to the route disagree. The only 
accurate information supplied is that the parade started at Twelfth 
and Arch Streets at three o’clock and ended at Independence Hall 
about half-past five, and that Company C’s aggregate was 58 and 
D’s 50. Captain Loudenslager’s Company E escorted the colors 
to and from the grounds of formation and dismissal. 

The other has a more distinctive feature. It was a brigade 
movement, pursuant to General Orders No. 5, from the headquar- 
ters of the Reserve Brigade. General Patterson for the first time 
exercised his command in evolutions of the line. The regiment 
formed on the morning of Thursday, November 28, at nine o’clock, 
on Market Street, with its right resting on Second Street facing 
north, with Colonel Ellmaker in command and Second Lieutenant 
Charles P. Herring acting as adjutant. Thence it crossed the 
ferry and proceeded to the usual ground for mancuvres, near 
Diamond Cottage, Camden. There the whole brigade assembled 
and was satisfactorily exercised, so says the company journal, in 
the various field manceuvres incident to the evolutions of the line 
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and school of the battalion, with occasional intervals of blank 
cartridge firing by volley and file. The event concluded at half- 
past two o’clock, when the brigade returned to the city, and before 
its dismissal was paraded, with General Patterson still in com- 
mand, down Front to Walnut, to Sixth, to Pine, to Broad, to 
Chestnut, to Fourth, to Walnut, where the colonels resumed com- 
mand and dismissed their companies to their several armories. 
The information from the records of C and D supplies the usual 
basis for the estimate of the regimental strength. D’s aggregate 
was fifty-five, and O’s fifty-three. 

The records are not altogether satisfactory as to the various 
changes in the line, but other withdrawals, substitutions, and pro- 
motions during the year, gathered from the published special orders, 
appear as follows: First Lieutenant T. West Blake, originally 
selected for that office in a company, inadvertently in the first 
published roll styled D, when it should have been G, re- 
signed, and Henry Gorman, who resigned his second lieutenancy 
to accept promotion, was elected to succeed him. George W. 
Martin was the second lieutenant chosen in Gorman’s place. Frank 
Granello, the second lieutenant of Company I, resigned on August 
24, and Edwin A. Adams was subsequently elected and duly 
qualified. Edwin Watson resigned his first heutenaney in Com- 
pany D on December 15. Charles K. Ide was elected to fill the 
vacancy, and on the evening of the election William T. Martien 
announced by a communication to the company that he had re- 
signed his second lieutenancy. The resignation was subsequently 
accepted, and on May 2, 1862, First Sergeant Joseph W. Ricketts 
was elected to fill the vacant second lieutenancy. John G. Murphy 
on the same day also resigned as second lieutenant of Company F. 

Colonel Ellmaker had been constant in zeal, persistent in effort, 
faithful in all things. He was a disciplinarian and could enforce 
discipline. Thorough as a tactician, he knew well how to impart 
his knowledge. His voice, far-reaching and resonant, was in 
instant requisition on the field to correct an error or to avoid a mis- 
take. He knew how to measure men, and wisely chose for his sub- 
ordinates those only upon whom he could confidently rely. He 
had been well trained as a subaltern in that honorable corps from 
which the regiment had its being. His acquaintance was wide, 
among the best and most influential. Officers and men held him 
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in high esteem and his presence, everywhere where most needed, 
was always forcefully felt. / 

The testimonial as a token of appreciation in recognition of 
deeds and services of special and significant moment has ever been 
of constant and immemorial usage. A number of officers, alert to 
the situation, had not been unmindful that Colonel Ellmaker was 
well deserving, at the hands of those whom he had so well and 
faithfully served, of some suitable token in recognition of their 
obligations to him and as expressive of their appreciation of his 
services to them. There could not be a more propitious time to 
concentrate their efforts toward this end than the opening of the 
New Year, with its attendant good cheer, fellowship, greetings, and 
congratulations. So in furtherance of this design, a committee 
was quietly organized, with Captain Charles S. Smith as chairman, 
Captain J. Ross Clark as secretary, and Captain Joseph N. Piersol 
as treasurer, with a view to perfect the necessary arrangements to 
carry out the purpose. 

The details are meagre, but the purpose and end were fully 
accomplished. The publication of a circular order from the sub- 
committee on arrangements, on Christmas Eve of 1861, signed 
Charles S. Smith, Jacob Loudenslager, and John E. Addicks, 
shows that the affair was conjectured within no narrow limits. 
Each company was requested to select a delegation of five of its 
members—the commanding officer, a lieutenant, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and two privates. The delegates in full-dress uni- 
form, the officers with side arms, and enlisted men with waist 
belts, without arms, assembled at the armory of Company B, on 
Wednesday evening, January 1, 1862, at seven o’clock, and 
proceeded thence in a body to the residence of Colonel Ellmaker 
to participate in the function incident to the occasion, 

The significant frequency of the funeral procession, with 
muffled drum and arms reversed, was an ever-present reminder of 
the casualties of war. Details from the regiment, not in numbers 
proportioned as prescribed by regulations, but more in keeping 
with the reverence in which the public held the heroic dead, were 
repeatedly summoned to the discharge of such duty. By a singu- 
lar omission—probably from the fewer casualties in the season 
of profound peace which the nation had so long enjoyed—the 
books of tactics prescribed for and by General Orders No. 2, 
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Headquarters Reserve Brigade, current series of 1861, were with- 
out the requisite instructions for a manual of arms in a funeral 
escort, but Colonel Ellmaker, with his clever aptitude for construc- 
tion, provided one and published it in full in Regimental Orders 
No. 2 of January 22, 1862. And that any possible suggestion of 
innovation might be avoided, added this cautionary injunction: 
“ Officers and non-commissioned officers are again enjoined to 
discard all books in Military Tactics other than those named in 
the order above referred to.” 

Details of one lieutenant and twenty men each from Companies. 
B, F; and I, with the reqvisite complement of non-commissioned 
officers, all under the command of Captain Geo. W. Briggs, acted 
as escort on the occasion of the funeral of Thomas R. Birch, first 
lieutenant, Company K, 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers. Lieu- 
tenant Birch died of disease at Alexandria, Virginia, on January 
5, 1862, and was buried from his Philadelphia home on Janu- 
ary 8. He had been a member of Company B, and in recognition 
of that membership the funeral was largely attended. 

In obedience to Special Orders No. 6, current series, from regi- 
mental headquarters, issued in conformity with Special Orders 
No. 3, from the headquarters of the brigade, Company E, Captain 
Loudenslager, and Company H, Captain Frank P. Nicholson, were 
detailed to report on Thursday, January 22, 1862, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Paynter, of the Third Regiment, Reserve Brigade, for 
escort duty to the remains of Lieut.-Col. John P. Van Leer of the 
Sixth New Jersey. Colonel Van Leer was killed in action at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, May 5, 1862. 

By direction of Special Order No. 7, Regimental Headquarters, 
June 4, 1862, the funeral of the Rev. Father John McClosker, “a 
pious and patriotic divine, late chaplain of the 55th Regiment 
(Penna. Vols.), who sacrificed his life in the cause of his country,” 
was furnished with an escort. The detail was made up of detach- 
ments of ten men each from Companies A, C, D, E, F, and G, with 
the proper complement of subaltern and non-commissioned officers, 
and was commanded by Captain Joseph N. Piersol. 

First Lieutenant John Trout Greble, U. S. A., who graduated 
from West Point with his class in 1857, of a leading Philadelphia 
family, killed at the battle of Big Bethel, June 10, 1861, was 
the first officer of the regular army killed in action in the Civil 
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War. As a special recognition of his prominence and valor, his 
portrait has been accorded a place in old Independence Hall, 
among the founders of the nation. 

First Lieutenant Orlando G. Wagner, U. S. A., a Philadel- 
phian of like prominence, who graduated as a topographical 
engineer from the West Point Military Academy with his class 
in 1859, also fell early in the struggle, in front of the enemy’s 
works at Yorktown, April 21, 1862. Lieutenant Wagner gave 
promise of a brilliant career. He was buried from the residence 
of his mother, Arch Street above Eighth. In his Special Order 
No. 4, of April 26, 1861, which provided for the funeral escort, 
Colonel Ellmaker referred to him as “ that distinguished officer 
whose life was sacrificed in the cause of his country.” The escort, 
commanded by Captain J. Ross Clark, consisted of detachments 
of twenty men each from Companies O, D, and G, and fifteen men 
each from F and K, with the proper complement of subaltern 
and non-commissioned officers. The detachment assembled for a 
preparatory drill at D Company’s armory on Saturday evening, 
the day of the issuance of the order, at eight o’clock, and on Mon- 
day, the 28th of April, at four o’clock, the day and hour named 
for the funeral, proceeded to the discharge of the escort duty to 
which it had been assigned. 

Pursuant to Special Orders No. 5, Regimental Headquarters, 
May 3, 1862, issued in conformity with Brigade Headquarters 
Special Order No. 4, current series, the field staff, and company 
officers, in full-dress uniform, on Tuesday, May 6, united with 
the military escort at the funeral of Maj.-Gen. Charles Ferguson 
Smith, United States Volunteers. General Smith died of disease 
in the field, April 25, 1862. He was an officer of conspicuous 
promise, with a military record of exceptional proficiency. <A 
West Point graduate, colonel of the Third United States Infan- 
try, a major-general of volunteers, he was assured of historic 
renown. His untimely death, while still in his early forties, inter- 
rupted a career of brilliant opportunity. It was said he had been 
seriously considered for command of the army. 

In the need for vigorous action, in the more absorbing interest 
in the passing event, the necessity for the proper preservation of 
the military record is often overlooked. The want of it is not 
infrequently vividly presented in after years. The condition 
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that research developed, and in a measure relieved, of the flimsy 
legal foundations that sustained this organization in its beginning, 
the salvation that came to it rather through legislative confirma- 
tion than administrative creation, is a potent illustration of a 
record indifferently cared for or not cared for at all. 

The executive officer with his instincts constantly quickened 
to those ever essentials, order and accuracy, naturally turns to the 
future, and is prone to be insistent that it be looked after by an 
orderly preservation of the doings of the present. It was this 
prompting that led to the creation at a special meeting of the 
Board of Officers, on January 16, 1862, of what was suggestively 
styled the “ Active Service Roll,” to be maintained in each com- 
pany and ever to be remembered as a roll of honor. The war 
had so far progressed, honors had come, and distinction had 
been won, and casualties had so appreciably increased that Adju- 
tant Ford saw the urgency for speedy action, so at this special 
meeting, called for another purpose,.he by leave specially granted 
introduced and had unanimously adopted the resolution that 
created this memorable roll. The resolution provided that the 
companies should at once prepare rolls of their members “ who had 
entered into active service and in what capacities.” The roll 
was to be called the “ Active Service Roll.” The resolution also 
provided that on the first Monday of February following, the com- 
panies should report to the adjutant the number, names, and 
rank of all from their membership who had entered into active 
service since the organization of the regiment, that this informa- 
tion should be supplied monthly thereafter, that the adjutant 
should consolidate and condense these returns, and present them 
at each regular stated meeting of the Board. The scheme so well 
devised promised effective results. 

The overcoat question had long been a subject for serious con- 
sideration. The regiment was still without that necessary equip- 
ment. Its conclusion, when the overcoat was finally secured, 
demonstrated the hold the regiment had on the public confidence. 
From the large infusion of men of force and character, of business 
and professional standing, among its officers and within its ranks, 
who really controlled its destinies, this confidence could not have 
been otherwise than well reposed. And so while the regiment 
within itself had testified by its testimonial the value it placed 
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on the services of its colonel, as an officer, the public through a 
more substantial manifestation, its liberal contribution to the 
overcoat fund, with special emphasis had signified its appreciation 
of the regiment as soldiers. 

The matter was exhaustively treated by the Board of Officers. 
Beginning with the first meeting in January, it received close 
attention through many subsequent sessions. When the scheme 
was fully consummated, committees on pattern, color, sample, 
estimates, safekeeping, distribution, were specially designated for 
these respective purposes; besides there was also the very impor- 
tant one of three from each company to solicit subscriptions from 
their ‘‘ members and immediate friends.” But the committee upon 
whose success or failure the ultimate result so essentially depended 
was first known as the “ Committee to collect funds to procure 
overcoats.” It afterward assumed the more significant designation 
of the “ Committee on Ways and Means.” It was this committee 
that was to test the public pulse, sound the business interests, and 
enlist the sympathy and support of the heavy-moneyed institutions 
in furtherance of the purpose of their appointment. How well 
they fulfilled their mission has its best demonstration in the result. 

The committee consisted of Lieut.-Col. Napoleon b. Kneass, 
Captain William H. Kern, and First Lieutenant Atwood Smith. 
They were empowered to increase their membership whenever they 
deemed it advisable. This they did by calling to their counsels 
Samuel Welsh and Thomas Sparks, Jr., two soldiers from the 
ranks of Company A, men of powerful commercial and social 
influence, Whatever measure of public utility had their counten- 
ance and support was assured of success. Their helpful aid was 
recognized with the fulfilment of their task in a suitable resolution 
of appreciation and acknowledgment. 

The work seems to have been fully accomplished, cloth pur- 
chased, and the overcoats manufactured under a contract with 
Jiohn Mundell, Jr., “in accordance with his bid.” Special regula- 
tions provided how they should be issued and for their care, 
custody, and insurance. A fine of five dollars was imposed if the 
coat should be worn without permission when not on duty. In 
the winter they were to be in custody of the companies, and in the 
summer were to be returned to the regimental quartermaster for 
proper protection from moth. 
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It is not altogether clear what amount was secured from 
subscriptions from “members and immediate friends.” There is 
a record, however, that shows an obligation incurred for a pre- 
liminary expenditure, which would indicate that the sum was quite 
appreciable. 


From the Report of Committee on preparation of history of organization and 
tender of services to General Government—Board Minutes—February 3, 
1863. (See Appendix.) ; 

By an examination of the books of the several Companies composing the 
Regiment, it appears that in addition to the amount received from the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the enormous sum of Twenty-one Thousand seven 
hundred and forty dollars and Sixty-three ($21,740.63) cents was expended 
during the first year of the existence of the organization; beside incurring 
an aggregate debt of Hight Hundred and eighty-four dollars and twenty-seven 
($884.27) cents which had to be provided for. 

Thus it will be seen that an aggregate sum of nearly Twenty-three 
Thousand dollars ($23,000.00) was expended in one year by the individual 
' members of the Regiment. 


There are better proofs of what was done by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. One list of their collections supplies the 
names of the contributors among the moneyed institutions and the 
amounts subscribed by each, which aggregates the sum of seven 
thousand dollars. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OVERCOAT FUND, “ GRAY RESERVES ” 


Philadelphia Bank, $1000; Pennsylvania Railroad Co., $500; Penn Mutual 
Insurance Co., $300; Mutual Assurance Co., $300; Insurance Co. of North 
America, $250; Girard Bank, $250; Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Co., $250; Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., $250; American Fire 
Insurance Co., $200; Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance Co., $250; South- 
ward Bank officers, $100; Mechanics’ Bank, $100; Insurance Co. State of 
Pennsylvania, $100; Enterprise Insurance Co., $100; Northern Liberty Bank, 
$100; Manufacturers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, $100; Penn Township Bank, 
$100; Bank of Germantown, $100; Corn Exchange Association, $100; Union 
Mutual Insurance Co., $100; Bank of Commerce, $100; Pennsylvania Fire 
Insurance Co., $100; Franklin Fire Insurance Co., $100; Philadelphia and 
Trenton Railroad Co., $100; American Life Insurance and Trust Co., $100; 
Beaver Meadow Railroad and Coal Co., $50; Thomas Smith, $50; Schuylkill 
Navigation Co., $100; Philadelphia Contributionship Insurance Co., $1750. 
(Total, $7,000.00.) 


The final report of this committee, signed by its original mem- 
bers only, concludes with this allusion: “To their associates, 
Messrs. Samuel Welsh and Thomas Sparks, Jr., of Company A, the 
Committee considers the merit for the successful accomplishment 
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of its labors is eminently due.” And this is confirmed by the 
Board of Officers, who, in their resolution of thanks, appreciation, 
and acknowledgment to the committee generally, say “That to 
Privates Samuel Welsh and Thomas Sparks, Jr., of Company A, 
who were added to their number by the Committee, the acknowledg- 
ments of the regiment are in especial manner due—as to their 
indomitable energy, perseverance, and influence may be attributed 
the success which attended the labors of the Committee.” 

The parade of the brigade on February 22, 1862, was eventful 
not only as an anniversary celebration, but as the occasion of its 
first and only review as a brigade by the governor of the common- 
wealth. It had, too, this other significance, that it was the last of 
the parade for a season, as a special feature in the commemoration 
of historic events. 

The resolution of the Board of Officers that provided for a parade 
in celebration of the regiment’s first anniversary, was reconsidered 
and revoked because it was “ considered injudicious under existing 
circumstances.” General Order No. 9, of June 30, 1862, from 
regimental headquarters, impressively announced in its first para- 
graph: “ The approaching anniversary of American Independence 
will be celebrated by a parade in full-dress uniform in the morn- 
ing. The commandant expects every man to do his duty. The 
recollections of the day demand it. The future welfare and per- 
petuity of the organization require that a creditable demonstration 
should be made on the occasion.” Unforeseen and portentous 
happenings followed, and the order was revoked in language 
ominously reflective of the nation’s anxiety. ‘‘ In consequence” 
(so reads this order of revocation of July 3) “of reports having been 
received of a serious disaster to the Union arms before Richmond 
and the general suspense in regard to the fate of many brave 
officers and men who have friends and relatives in our midst, 
the order for a parade of the command to-morrow morning, July 
4th, in honor of the Anniversary of American Independence, is 
hereby countermanded.” It might be concluded from the phrase 
“ serious disaster to the Union arms ”’ that the country in its initial 
view did not accept the movement from in front of Richmond 
to Harrison’s Landing solely as a “ change of base,” which subse- 
quent official despatches indicated was its purpose. 

The public had come to look more seriously upon war and 
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observe it more from its practical side, so much so that the 
regiment was afterward, save for drill and instruction, funeral 
escort, or going to and returning from its campaigns, rarely seen 
upon the highways, until, recovering from the depression that fol- 
lowed the hostile legislation of 1864, it reappeared in 1865. 

A field return survives this 22nd of February parade, rare, 
and of interest. Its preservation is due to its appearance in the 
regimental order book. There is also quite a complete story of the 
event told in the first sergeant’s Orderly Book of Company D. 


FIELD RETURN PARADE FEBRUARY 22ND, 1862 


a 


Present for Duty 
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ORDERLY BOOK, COMPANY D 


; Philada., Feby. 22nd, 1862. 
In pursuance of Company Order No. 1 the Company paraded, fifty-eight 
men, at the Armory at 10 A.M. in full uniform with gloves and overcoat— 
Marched to its post in Regimental line at 1] a. m. Locust St. east of High- 
teenth facing South. After formation of the Regiment the Regt marched at 
11% a. M. via 18th, Spruce & Broad Sts. to its post on left of line of parade, 
Broad St south of Federal, facing west. At near 1 Pp. m. Governor Curtin 
and Aids passed along the line in an open barouche for reviewing the troops. 
Upon the return of the Governor to the stand erected at the Academy of Music 
for his use, the parade moved by countermarching in Broad Street wheeling 
at Walnut St. then passing the Governor in review, continued the March 
via Pine St, 19th, Walnut, 18th, Arch, 12th, Chestnut, Third, Walnut, Broad, 
Locust & Twelfth Sts; where the Regiment was halted, right resting on 
Chestnut facing West, and the parade was dismissed.— 
The Company marched to the Armory and dismissed at 414 p. M. 
Jos. W. RICKETTs, 
Ist Sgt. 


Though disaster disheartened at one time, victory elated at an- 
other. The country was as jubilant over success as it was de- 
pressed under defeat. ‘‘ The recent glorious achievements of the 
Army of the Union at Island No. 10 on the Mississippi and Pitts- 
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burg Landing on the Tennessee demanded from all classes a more 
than ordinary notice,” and a salute of one hundred guns was 
ordered to be fired “in honor of the event.” So was also a like 
salute ordered in honor of the brilliant operations of the army 
under Maj.-Gen. Ulysses S. Grant that culminated in the aban- 
donment of Fort Henry on the Tennessee and the surrender 
of Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. Captain Charles M. 
Prevost, with his Company C, was charged with the execution of 
these orders. 

The most cherished event of the year has always been the 
anniversary celebration of the nineteenth of April. It took a 
firm hold in the beginning, and that hold has never been relaxed. 
When the Board of Officers revoked its resolution to parade because 
it was deemed “ injudicious under the circumstances,” it at once 
appointed a committee “ to devise some plan for the proper obsery- 
ance of the coming anniversary.” It happened that the nine- 
teenth fell upon a Saturday. A promenade concert with a poem 
and oration at the Academy of Music was determined upon, “ the 
proceeds derived from the sale of the tickets of admission to be 
applied to the relief of our brave sick and wounded soldiers.” 
The scheme met with a generous support and a large audience 
was in attendance. The regiment, in full uniform with side arms 
only, occupied the parquet. The Rev. Kingston Goddard delivered 
the oration, a poem was recited by Mr. Cleveland, Professor Wilkes 
gave a drill of his Regimental Drum Corps, and a highly credit- 
able musical programme, rendered by the well-known Germania 
Orchestra, interspersed the intervals. . 

The Schuylkill County riots of early May of 1862, more really 
a disorder than a riot, largely overshadowed by the more important 
happenings that were so soon to follow, are almost forgotten in 
the many “industrial disturbances” of greater magnitude—one 
nation-wide—that later fell to the lot of the regiment to help sup- 
press. So soon disposed of it was rather an episode than an 
experience. 

In obedience to instructions from Brigade Headquarters, a 
detachment made up of Companies A and C, and of details of 
twenty men each from B, E, and F, the whole under the command 
of Captain Charles S. Smith, was directed by Special Order 
No. 5, of May 7, 1862, to proceed at three o’clock in the afternoon 
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of that day by rail to Pottsville, “ to aid in the suppression of riot.’ i 
Its ultimate destination, Minersville, was reached during the night. 

On the day following the eighth, Company D and the men of 
B, E, and F, not with the detail in advance, organized as one 
company, under the command of Captain Joseph N. Piersol, Cap- 
tain J. Ross Clark to command the battalion, was directed to 
proceed by rail to the scene of the disturbance in support of the 
troops already there. The battalion, accompanied by Starr’s 
howitzer battery of four pieces, entrained at the Reading depot at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, reached Schuylkill Haven during 
the evening, where, ordered to debark, it remained overnight, and 
the next day, the ninth, joined by the column under Captain Smith, 
the entire command returned to Philadelphia, “ order having 
been restored.”” Colonel Ellmaker congratulated the troops on the 
promptness with which they had responded to the call for active 
duty, and after a short street parade the battalion was dismissed 
and the companies returned to their armories. 

To an application for the payment of the troops under the 
laws of the Commonwealth the Adjutant-General’s office made the 
singular ruling that though the services were rendered to the 
State and at the call of the Governor, nevertheless as the disturb- 
ance was local, the local authorities must bear the burden and the 
claim must consequently be made upon the Commissioners of 
Schuylkill County. The claim, if any was made, does not appear 
to have been entertained. Provision, however, was subsequently 
made for the payment of the troops on duty during this disturb- 
ance after some delay by an Act of Assembly, entitled “ An Act for 
the payment of the troops of the Reserve Brigade First Division 
Pennsylvania Militia in service during the riots of the county 
of Schuylkill in the month of May, 1862. Approved April 15, 
1863, P. L., p. 459.” 

There is an interesting reminder of the incident to be found 
in the Orderly Book of Company D, where the names of a few 
of the participants appear. 

ORDERLY BOOK COMPANY D, PHILA., MAY 28, 1862. 

The following members reported themselves for duty: Capt. Clark; 
Lieut. Ide; Lieut. Ricketts; Sergeants: Willis, De Coursey, and Seegar; 
Corporals: Moss; Hinckle; McKean; Driesback; and Privates: Seaver; Fine; 


Barr; Kimber; ©. S. Lancaster; Butler; Boyles; T. B. Lancaster; J. M. 
Moss; H. G. Smith; F. A. Walker; Black; Robbins; McDowell; Leitz; 
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Bartholomew; Latta; S. G. Smith; Rulon; Fox; White; Ashmead; 
Wills; Harris; Dickson; R. V. Massey, Jr.; Mithner; Lewis; T. K. Walker; 
West; Colton; Marks; Wagner; H. C. Lancaster; Taylor; and A. Beckit, 
Drummer. The following members of other companies reported themselves, 
and fell into the ranks: Corp. Allen; Privates: Parsons; Goodwin; and 
Prevost; Perot; Butler; and Fergusson of Company C, and Atkinson, 
‘Trotter, Brown, and Morris of Company A. 


Captain Joseph T. Ford, appointed captain and assistant 
quartermaster, United States Volunteers, June 11, 1862, resigned 
the adjutancy on June 19, 1862, to accept the appointment. 
William W. Keys, first announced as acting, was on September 12, 
1862, appointed adjutant to succeed him. He thereupon resigned 
his second lieutenancy in the line. Adjutant Keys was afterward 
elected captain of Company K to succeed Captain Henry D. Welsh 
and resigned the adjutancy November 12, 1862, to accept that 
election. Captain Welsh had succeeded Captain Chas. P. Warner, 
who had resigned to take the field as captain of Company K, 119th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. Captain Warner, who succeeded Major 
Truefitt on the battle-field in command of the 119th Pennsylvania, 
was killed in the same action at Spottsylvania on May 12, 1864. 
Lieutenant George S. Bethel, first announced as acting adjutant 
vice Keys promoted, was on January 9, 1863, appointed as adju- 
tant, his appointment to date from November 12, 1862. 

Resignations were frequent, a few in anticipation of the field, 
some from those who had already taken it, while others, in active 
service, but who had failed properly to signify their withdrawal, 
were reminded of the oversight by resolution of the Board of 
Officers. 

On July 19, 1862, Captain Joseph N. Piersol resigned his 
captaincy of Company F. He subsequently returned to the regi- 
ment as major. On August 2, 1862, Second Lieutenant Joseph 
W. Ricketts, Company D, resigned his lieutenancy and was made 
captain of Company K, 118th Pennsylvania Volunteers. He 
was killed in action at Shepherdstown, Virginia, September 20, 
1862. Second Lieutenant Charles H. Fernald, of Company F, 
resigned August 2, 1862, to be mustered in as captain of Company 
D, 118th Pennsylvania, August 25, 1862. Third Lieutenant 
J. Drummond Mercer, of Company F, was made adjutant of the 
119th Pennsylvania, August 2, 1862. He was killed in action 
before Petersburg, Virginia, April 2, 1865. First Lieutenant 
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William W. Wagner resigned his lieutenancy in Company F and 
was mustered in as captain of Company F, 119th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, September 1, 1862. Second Lieutenant Henry P. 
Truefitt resigned his lieutenancy in Company G to accept. the cap- 
taincy of Company G, 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was 
mustered in as such September 1, 1862. Hle was promoted major 
April 4, 1863, and was killed in action, in command of the regi- 
ment, at Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. Ool. Charles M. Pre- 
vost was appointed to the coloneley of the 118th Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, August 28, 1862, and Major Charles P. Herring to the 
majority in the same regiment August 22, 1862. Major Herring 
was promoted lieutenant-colonel November 1, 1863; breveted 
colonel United States Volunteers December 2, 1864, brigadier- 
general March 13, 1868, and honorably mustered out June 1, 
1865. Each resigned their offices as captains and second lieutenant 
of company on September 12, 1862. Walter K. Ludwig was hon- 
orably discharged as regimental quartermaster September 9, 1862, 
to accept promotion as second lieutenant, Company I, 119th Penn- 
sylvania. 

The regiment held tenaciously to the record it had made in the 
patriotic tender of its services to meet the crises that had confronted 
the country in the brief period since its organization. It mani- 
fested its determination to perpetuate a recollection of these events, 
so worthy of enduring memory, in more than one emphatic resolu- 
tion of the Board of Officers. One of these resolutions is of espe- 
cial interest; it provided for the “ preparation of a history of the 
organization ” and a statement of the facts connected with its 
offer of service for the field in response to the “ late requisition ” 
made by the constituted authorities. These incidents, intended to 
be thus so fittingly preserved historically, make an appropriate 
foreground for those of weightier moment that were so soon to 
follow. 

MINUTES OF THE BOARD, MAY 28, 1862 


“ Resolved, that a committee of five be appointed to prepare a history of 
this organization and a statement of the facts connected with the Regiment 
offering its services under the late requisition made upon the authorities of 
this State and the orders of the Governor, the same to be prepared for pub- 
lication if thought proper by this Board.’ Adopted. 


MINUTES OF THE BOARD, JUNE 3, 1862 
On motion of Captain Piersol the following was unanimously adopted: 
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“ WHEREAS, under the recent order of the Governor of this Commonwealth 
for the uniformed Militia of the State to repair forthwith to Washington for 
its defence—it being supposed that there was imminent danger of its being 
attacked by the enemy—this Regiment promptly responded to the order, and 


was in marching condition at short notice although organized for home 
defence—therefore 


“Resolved that in any future emergency of like character this Regiment 


will hold itself in readiness to march at the call of the constituted authori- 
ties.” 


MINUTES OF THE BOARD, JUNE 5, 1862 


“Colonel Elimaker, chairman of the committee to prepare a history of 


the organization, etc., made a report which was adopted, and on motion of 
Lieut. Truefitt, it was 


** Resolved, that the name be referred to the Committee of Commandants 
to take such action in reference to its publication as they may think proper.” 


The report of the Committee “ on preparation of history,” etc., 
as it appears in the minutes of the Board, if not a history within 
itself, is certainly a valuable contribution to history. It is a 
rare portrayal of the temper of the times. It reveals impressively 
the purpose of the regiment, not alone to make soldiers, but to use 
them. It expresses keen disappointment at an enforced inaction 
at a critical moment in those perilous times, and charges the disap- 
pointment to the State’s failure to be alert to the situation. It 
recognizes the liberal support and patriotic encouragement of the 
citizen and complains of the lack of both in the councilman. It 
arraigns the city authorities for their “lavish expenditures” on 
the “ Home Guard ” and “ the absence of any interest or encourage- 
ment of the citizen soldiery.” The entire report is of especial in- 
terest, and will be found in the Appendix. 

The casualty in war is ever present, whether victory attend or 
disaster follow its prosecution. The ranks of the armies in the 
field, seriously depleted, required heavy recruitment. The mag- 
nitude of operations appreciably extended, new troops were in 
instant demand. The patriotic utterance of the ancient cleric, 
“‘ There is no limit in measure or in time to the claims which their 
country has upon the care and service of right-minded men,” was 
as potent then as it was in the day of its deliverance. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation called for 300,000 additional volunteers. The 
First Regiment Infantry, Gray Reserves, responded without stint 
“in measure” or limit “in time” and contributed largely from 
its men and liberally from its means toward the recruitment of 
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two full regiments to help fill Pennsylvania’s quota under this 
call. These regiments were known respectively as the 118th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers (Corn Exchange Regiment), Col. 
Charles M. Prevost, and the 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers (Gray 
Reserve Regiment), Col. Peter C. Ellmaker. Colonel Prevost, as 
captain of Company OC, withdrew from the First Regiment by 
resignation, and Colonel Ellmaker officially announced his retire- 


ment as follows: 
HEAD QUARTERS First REGIMENT, INFANTRY. 
RESERVE BRIGADE, Philadelphia Aug. 14, 1862. 


GENERAL ORDERS No, 12 

Having been autherized by His Excellency, Governor A. G. Curtin to 
organize a Regiment for Active Service Lieut. Colonel N. B. Kneass will 
assume command of the First Regiment Infantry forthwith. 

In relinquishing the command the Colonel desires to convey to each 
officer, non-commissioned officer and man of the Regiment his profound ac- 
knowledgment for the uniform courtesy displayed by them and for the prompt 
manner all have discharged their several duties. 

By Command of 
= Cot. P. C. ELLMAKER. 


Colonel Ellmaker had few equals as a military instructor. 
He was equally efficient as an organizer and as equally able to 
maintain the efficiency of whatever he organized. His knowledge 
was ample, his conceptions clear, his explanations thorough. His 
orders on the field rarely failed of a proper execution, which on- 
lookers frequently applauded, critics generally approved. He was 
always firm, often severe, seldom harsh. He had just sufficient 
self-assurance to impress others that he knew what he professed 
to know, and could demonstrate that he did, if demonstration were 
necessary. He was as well adapted for the camp, the field, the 
march, the bivouac, the battle, as he was for drill and evolution. 
He everywhere proved himself the soldier, and when he swung his 
119th Pennsylvania for the first time into column in presence of 
the bronzed and battle-scarred veterans of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, it was received with the hearty commendations of officers 
and men alike. It seemed so thorough in all appointments that 
it was openly asserted that this was no contingent of newly recruited 


*The 118th Pennsylvania was really the regiment of that great com- 
mercial body of Philadelphia, the Corn Exchange Association, but its life 
so bound up in and its touch always so close with the First Regiment of Infan- 
try, the military parentage claimed for it by that regiment has now been 
freely conceded. 
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troops, but a regiment that certainly had seen service elsewhere 
in the field. This regiment was especially conspicuous in its make- 
up of both officers and men, and the promise it gave in the begin- 
ning of future usefulness was faithfully kept through all its three 
strenuous years of service in the field. 

Colonel Ellmaker survived the war and lived to a ripe old age, 
respected by the community, and ever honored by the men who had 
been his soldiers. 

Col. Charles M. Prevost, Brevet Brigadier-General, U. S. V., 
came from a long line of distinguished military forbears, and well 
maintained the reputation of his sires. He was a man of soldierly 
presence, winning ways, and generous speech. His military in- 
stincts were ever at his bidding. He commanded respect, 
enforced discipline, secured obedience. His dress and carriage, 
always exceptional in neatness and precision, so impressed itself 
upon his company, as to give it the special distinctiveness of his 
own military personality. His new regiment, with himself of the 
best, was especially well officered, its personnel was impressive, 
its soldierly bearing of definite significance. It won a high place 
in the beginning and carried it effectually through all its three 
eventful years of conspicuous service. 

General Prevost was made a captain and assistant adjutant- 
general, United States Volunteers, on May 1, 1862, and resigned 
August 16, 1862, to accept his commission and be mustered in as 
colonel of the 118th Pennsylvania Volunteers, from which rank he 
was honorably discharged September 30, 1863, to be appointed to 
the coloneley of the 16th Regiment, Veteran Reserve Oorps. 
Brevetted brigadier-general United States Volunteers March 13, 
1865, for gallant and meritorious services during the war, he was 
finally honorably discharged from the United States service June 
30, 1866. 

General Prevost, though severely wounded, survived the war, 
to gather honors, and laurels, and appreciation through many years 
of business thrift and home contentment. His old First Regi- 
ment, upon its resumption of activity in 1866, honored him with 
its coloneley, and the State subsequently made him the major- 
general of the First Division of its National Guard. 


CHAPTER III 


ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN, SEPTEMBER, 1862, as SEVENTH REGIMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITIA—-FUNERAL ESCORTS—COL. CHARLES S. 
SMITH ELECTED—ANECDOTES—INCIDENTS—PROPERTY, INVEN- 
TORY, VALUATION, NEEDS—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BETTER- 
MENTS 


The ranks of the regiment had been seriously depleted. A, B, 
C, D, E, G, and I had severely felt the strain, and one hundred 
and twenty-five from their membership were reported to the Board 
of Officers to have withdrawn from the active rolls and taken 
the field for active service, largely in response to the recent call 
for additional volunteers, under which the 118th and 119th Penn- 
sylvania had been organized. This depletion reduced the aggre- 
gate of these seven companies to three hundred and thirty-three 
present and absent, of whom, it was stated, but two hundred and 
thirty-five could be counted on as present for duty in an emergency. 

This report was the incentive for immediate action, and the 
Board by resolution set about to devise measures for a general 
betterment, and meanwhile urged the companies to recognize the 
needs for promoting efficiency, recruiting the ranks, and filling the 
numerous vacancies in the line. Then there came an unlooked-for 
happening that hastened the end sought for at a lively pace. The 
disastrous defeat of the army under Maj.-Gen. John Pope, on 
the old Bull Run battle-field, late in the month of August—the 
last of the disasters that had followed each other in such orderly 
sequence through all that fateful summer of 1862—in the end 
proved rather a stimulant than a depression. With it came a 
reawakening, a new energy, a new zeal, a new patriotism, a new 
purpose. It gave new zest, new patriotism, as it conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the casualties of war did not prevent, nor did the 
hardships of war hinder, enlistment of the volunteer. It gave 
new purpose to the war when within the month that followed Pope’s 
defeat at Manassas, and but a few days after McClellan’s victory 
at Antietam, the great Emancipation Proclamation announced 
to the world that America thenceforth was to be forever free. 
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The feverish anxiety prevalent in Pennsylvania is best ascer- 
tained from official sources. A single paragraph from Bates’s 
“History of Pennsylvania Volunteers” concisely portrays. the 
situation. “ The result of the struggle” (so runs the paragraph) 
“on the plains of Manassas was no sooner known than the helpless 
condition of the State, which had been apparent from the first, 
became a subject of alarm.” 

Then there came this sound of the tocsin, this note of warning, 
this urgent summons: “ On September 4th Governor Curtin issued 
a proclamation calling upon the people to arm and prepare for 
defence. He recommended the immediate formation of companies 
and regiments throughout the Commonwealth and for the purpose 
of drill and instruction that, after three p.m. of each day all 
business houses be closed.” 

The First Regiment, equally alert and with foresight quite as 
keen, through its committee to devise measures for a general het- 
terment, having added to their numbers such eminent citizens as 
Morton MeMichael and Thomas Sparks, of even date with the 
Governor’s proclamation, reported to the Board of Officers the 
following appeal addressed to the citizens of Philadelphia: 


To THE CITIZENS OF PHILADELPHIA: 


In May, 1861, a Supplement to the Militia Laws of the State was passed, 
constituting a brigade, to be called the Reserve Brigade, for the special 
defence of this City, and the Third Regiment of Infantry Grey Reserves, as 
then organized, was made the First Regiment of that brigade. 

That regiment started with full ranks and experienced officers, and has 
furnished efficient means for teaching the manual of arms and military evo- 
Jutions to all who choose to learn. 

Of its original members one-fourth are now in active service, and a large 
number of them holding commissions, which their knowledge of the military 
art fully entitles them to. 

From the above and other causes the regiment is reduced to half its 
original number, and its board of officers now call upon all loyal men capable 
of bearing arms to come forward and fill its ranks, to make it efficient for 
the purposes of its creation. A savage and desperate enemy is pressing for- 
ward into our old Commonwealth, and no man can say how soon the contest 
may be transferred to our own soil. 

It is the part of prudence to prepare in time for any emergency which 
may arise, and every good citizen may soon have occasion to thank those 
who now invite him to come forward and learn how to use a musket. 

The ranks of the regiment are open to all reputable citizens, and those 
liable to draft may qualify themselves to receive commissions in active 
service, while those who are exempt may acquire a knowledge and confidence 
which may be of the utmost importance to them. 


4 
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This appeal was adopted, ordered to be published, and a meet- 
ing called of the non-commissioned officers, privates, and associate 
members of the regiment, and all others seeking service or the ~ 
acquisition of military knowledge, for the following evening, 
September 5, at eight o’clock, at Sansom Street Hall. 

The meeting was a decided success. The appeal was effective 
and the best results followed. At the next meeting of the Board, 
on September 10, additional recruits were reported as follows: 
A, 62; B, 20; G, 39; D, 30; EH; 683 i -40 Gy 2G cer eee 26. 
K, 10 ;—making an aggregate of 843. At the same time a fatigue 
uniform was adopted—dark blue army blouse and cap with oil- 
cloth cover; trousers—“ pants” as they were then styled—to be 
of light blue kersey, army pattern. 

The proclamation to arm and prepare for defence was supple- 
mented by General Orders No. 35, Headquarters Pennsylvania 
Militia, September 10, 1862. This order called for all able-bodied 
men to enroll immediately and to hold themselves in readiness to 
march at an hour’s notice, to select officers, to provide them- 
selves with such arms as could be obtained, with sixty rounds of 
ammunition to the man. Arms were to be supplied to such as 
had none, and it was promised that the troops should be held to 
service only so long as the pressing exigency for State defence 
should continue. 

Contrary to a previously established precedent in General 
Orders No. 24, Headquarters Pennsylvania Militia, May 26, 1862, 
where in making a call for troops in obedience to a requisition made 
by the President of the United States it was stated that “no com- 
manding officer of a higher grade than captain can be accepted 

excepting ere the regiment is already organized,” 
Cereal Order No. 35 provided for the acceptance of company 
organizations only, made no exception as to regiments already 
in existence, and ignored the active militia, chase there was of 
it, as if it had neither place nor being in the military system of the 
Commonwealth. 

On the following day, September 11, the President of the 
United States having meanwhile sanctioned the action of the State 
authorities, given the movement his encouragement, and pledged 
the general government “to provide such equipment as may be 
required, according to the regulations of the United States service,” 
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the governor ordered the mobilization of fifty thousand men, 

directed them to report by companies by telegraph to Harrisburg 

for orders to move, and added that further calls would be made 

and the number of men increased as the exigencies should require. 
The President’s letter to Governor Curtin follows: 


Wark DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Sept. llth, 1862. 
Sir :— 

The application made to me by your Adjutant General for authority to 
call out the Militia of the State of Pennsylvania has received careful con- 
sideration. 

It is my anxious desire to afford as far as possible the means and power 
of the Federal Government to protect the State of Pennsylvania from in- 
vasion by the rebel forces and since in your judgment, the Militia of the 
State are required and have been called upon by you to organize for home 
defence and protection, I sanction the call that you have made, and will 
receive them into the service and pay of the United States to the extent 
they can be armed and equipped and usefully employed... . 

You will be authorized to provide such equipment as may be required 
according to the regulations of the United States service, which upon being 
turned over to the United States Quartermaster’s Department will be paid 
for at regulation prices or the rates allowed by the Department for such 
articles. Railroad transportation will also be paid for as in other cases. 
Such general officers will be supplied as the exigencies of the service will 
permit. 

Yours truly, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

His ExceLLency ANDREW G. CURTIN. 


There was a sort of frontier flavor about this General Order 
No. 85—something that savored of Indian outbreaks, border raids, 
a summons to the minute men, the ride of Paul Revere. “ Bring 
your weapons, with such ammunition as you may have on hand; 
deficiencies will be supplied at the rendezvous.” The injunction 
“to provide themselves with such arms as could be obtained ”’ was 
doubtless intended directly for the active organized miliita, and 
indirectly expected to reach any abandoned property of the inactive 
or neglected companies, whose ranks the war had already depleted. 

But comment is for naught, criticism of little avail, before 
results so substantial. The demonstration was unique, patriotic, 
spontaneous. The assembling of so large a body of men arrayed 
for war, armed, accoutred, equipped afresh, in many instances 
entirely, put into the field in so brief a period, has scarcely a 
historic parallel. 

And who were and whence came these “ able-bodied men” 
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of the Commonwealth? “Companies were rapidly formed,” says 
the Adjutant-General’s report of 1862, “and regiments organized 
comprising in the ranks the most responsible and prominent citi- 
zens of the State, representing the pulpit, the bench, the bar and 
the forum, and every pursuit of the enterprising and industrial 
portion of the community.” 

And of the fact that the quota was complete, that the fifty 
thousand men were there, there is ample proof from official 
sources. 

“ Fifteen thousand men,” says Bates’s “ History of Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,’ “were pushed forward to Hagerstown and 
Boonsboro, and a portion of them stood in line of battle in close 
proximity to the field, in readiness to advance while the fierce 
fighting was in progress. Ten thousand more were posted in the 
vicinity of Greencastle and Chambersburg.” “ And about twenty- 
five thousand” (so reads Governor Ourtin’s annual message of 
1863) “ were in Harrisburg or on their way to Harrisburg, or in 
readiness and waiting transportation to proceed there.” 

The keen disappointment in the loss of identity of the First 
Regiment Infantry Gray Reserves in its absorption as an entire 
body into the Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Militia of 1862 
has measurable compensation in the opportunity thus afforded its 
progeny to recall so rich an historic remembrance of their military 
forbears. 

Neither was there discrimination. Similar disposition was 
made of the other two regiments of the Reserve Brigade. Colonel 
Day’s regiment was designated as the Eighth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Militia and Colonel Eakin’s as the Twenty-fifth. In re- 
taining under a mobilization the numbers of the militia regiments, 
as organized, there was this difficulty—they did not always run as 
serial, but their designation generally was not complete until the 
brigade and division to which they were severally attached had 
been added. The much wiser serial system as an essential has 
long since prevailed. 

The pursuit by the regiment of every proper endeavor to 
preserve its identity had in no sense dulled its patriotic instincts 
or impaired its alacrity, so on the twelfth of September, pursuant 
to the instructions published in the Governor’s General Order 
No. 35 of the eleventh, Regimental General Orders No. 5 directed 
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commandants of companies to instruet their commands to be 
ready to move at a moment’s notice, a roll-call was to be held at 
each armory at 9 a.m. and 8 p.m., and daily reports were to be 
made to regimental headquarters at twelve o’clock noon. Each 
man, it was directed, should provide himself with a proper change 
of underclothing, heavy shoes, tin plate, knife, fork, spoon, and 
blanket. 

Enthusiasm, exhilaration, excitement, followed. Armories 
were thrown open to receive recruits, squad drills followed daily 
from 4 p.m. until 6, and again from 8 p.m. until 10; in fact, 
drills and instructions of some sort or other were kept up contin- 
uously every day until the hour of departure, save on the interven- 
ing Sunday, the fourteenth, when a noon roll-ceall only was had. 
This was the result reported within twenty-four hours of the 
recruiting: Company A had its ranks filled to a total of 98; B, 59; 
CS 08. 988-98 -G. 50: HOS. and 20 overs 1 50> 1K, 
43; Battery, 50; making an aggregate of 840, exclusive of H’s 
surplus. 

Elections were held pursuant to Regimental General Order 
No. 8 of September 13, for field officers, and throughout the com- 
panies where vacancies existed. Napoleon B. Kneass was elected 
colonel, Charles H. Graff lieutenant-colonel, and Joseph N. Pier- 
sol major. Dr. William C. Byington was named as surgeon and 
Dr. Silas Updegrove as assistant surgeon. ‘The four-gun howitzer 
battery commanded by Captain Isaac Starr, Jr., was added to the 
regiment as Company L. Captain Atwood Smith had been elected 
to command C, and Captain Harry C. Kennedy to command F, 
vice Colonel Prevost and Major Piersol, promoted. 

A committee of three, consisting of Lieutenant James D. Key- 
ser, Quartermaster A. R. Foering, Adjutant William W. Keys, 
with Mr. R. Rundle Smith subsequently added, was appointed to 
visit Harrisburg “to ascertain if the Governor will accept the 
regiment intact ”’ and to look after matters of detail. 

Simultaneously with the appointment of this committee, at 
least on the same day, for the Board of Officers remained in con- 
tinuous session through most of the twelfth,—Colonel Kneass was 
in receipt of the following telegram : 


Report your command as companies in accordance with General Order 
No. 35. The consolidated organization shall be made to suit your wishes 
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in such form as is now authorized by United States Army regulations. Get 
ready for movement to this point (Harrisburg) immediately. Will your 
men be fully armed and have ammunition? 

(Sgd.) A. G. Curtin. 


To this telegram a reply was promptly made as follows: 


To His Excettency A. G. CURTIN 


A Committee of the Board of Officers will leave for Harrisburg per 
Reading train at 3 o’clock Pp. M. to give you the needful information. The 
regiment nearly full. Armed and accoutred but not equipped. 

N. B. KyNeEAss 
Lt. Col. Comdg. 


& 


Meanwhile the committee reported that it had fully accom- 
plished the purpose of its mission and had secured the proper 
requisition on the United States Quartermaster’s Department at 
Philadelphia for the complete equipment of the regiment for the 
field, arms to be exchanged and ammunition and hospital stores 
to be supplied at Harrisburg. Then:on the fourteenth the Gover- 
nor’s order followed by wire: “ Message received. Get transporta- 
tion and bring your regiment here as soon as possible.” 

The movement began on the afternoon of September 15. Fol- 
lowing the directions of General Order No. 9 of that date the 
regiment, with Colonel Kneass in command, at five o’clock 
formed on Seventh Street, with its right resting on Arch 
facing east, moved out Arch to Eighteenth, thence to Market, 
thence to the West Philadelphia depot of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. There the regiment entrained, and at eight o’clock the 
start was made for Harrisburg. The delays, apparently the neces- 
sary attendant on all such movements, followed through the night, 
and it was nine o’clock on the morning of the sixteenth before the 
Harrisburg destination was reached. After a brief stop for a 
review by the Governor and a parade, the day hot, the streets dusty, 
a start was again made at noon, for Chambersburg. ‘There was a 
hearty welcome and encouraging cheers as the train passed through 
the thrifty towns of the Cumberland Valley—Mechaniesburg, Car- 
lisle, Shippensburg, and others. The arrival was after dark, 
and the troops were quartered through the night in churches and 
school-houses, until the next morning when they moved out to a 
wood on the south side of the town to an encampment known as 


“Camp McClure.” 
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Instead of a camp, it was scarcely a halt. Orders immediately 
followed to re-entrain, and the regiment was again on its way, 
this time over the State line to Hagerstown, Maryland. On the 
route an issue of ball cartridge was made, forty rounds for the 
cartridge-box and twenty for the pocket. At eight o’clock on the 
evening of the seventeenth on its arrival at Hagerstown the regi- 
ment left the cars, stacked arms in the main street, and awaited 
the distribution of what proved to be a very limited supply of 
rations. The commissariat, by those who looked to it to be fed, 
was pronounced a failure, and what the soldier got he had either 
brought with him or gathered up from his own pursuit of it or 
obtained it through purchase by his officers while on the move. 
Coffee was a negligible quantity. There was mischief somewhere 
—nobody cared to inquire where. It was said there were ample 
stores at the depots, but supplies and consumers rarely met. 

Knapsacks and baggage were left behind at Hagerstown, and 
with lightened load the regiment pulled out for its first real 
march to Boonsboro. The distance was ten miles, which with 
an hour’s halt at Funkstown was covered before daylight on the 
morning of the eighteenth. “‘I remember,” reads a note made 
of the occasion, “ that weary march, and how we dropped like logs, 
in bivouac, at three o’clock in the morning, feeling the coming 
day might be fatal to some of us; for signs of war and battle were 
in the air, and the guns of Antietam had been making unwonted 
music to our ears. Signals on the mountain tops, orderlies dashing 
by, broken caissons and vacated rebel camping grounds told us 
we stood on sacred soil; but the battle was over when we reached 
Boonsboro.” 

This absence of a proper food-supply was at the time the cause 
of much harsh comment and searching criticism. The strictures 
on the Government by the soldiers were severe, while the soldiers, 
for the liberal way in which, it was alleged, they undertook to 
furnish their own supplies, were themselves sharply denounced. 
A writer of the time has said, as it were with the “tongue of a 
sword,” or still touched with the asperities of the moment, that 
the country suffered as heavily from the incursion of the militia 
as it did from the invasion of the enemy. 

Quartermaster Foering was detached from the regiment and 
assigned by General Reynolds to the highly responsible post of 
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“ Acting Assistant Quartermaster and Commissary of the Divis- 
ion,” with headquarters at Hagerstown, Md. His official report 
to the Board of Officers, from the wide scope it covers and the 
excellent opportunity his detail gave him for a broader field of 
observation, is a contribution to the story of the times of true 
historic value. It bears date December 2, 1862, and as it is 
nowhere to be found, except possibly in fugitive pamphlet form, 
outside of the regimental archives, it is here freely quoted from, 
as follows: 


At Harrisburg I concluded to purchase some coffee, sugar and bread 
and also telegraphed te Philadelphia for some soda biscuit and hams. 

The hams were sent immediately on the receipt of telegram to the ware 
house but owing to the scarcity of cars did not get beyond Harrisburg where 
they laid until after our return to the City when they were ordered back 
again, the Regiment losing the freight and porterage paid on same. 

The soda biscuit (10 barrells) were sent to Freed, Ward & Freed’s ware 
house on receipt of telegram and for the same cause were kept there until 
the Tuesday following the return of the Regiment to the City when they 
shipped them to Chambersburg they no doubt knowing we were home at 
that time. 

Orders were sent by Q. M. Sergt. Wattson to the agent at Chambersburg 
to dispose of them to the best advantage and remit the proceeds of sale. 

In the meantime the Rebel Army in part made a raid on Chambersburg 
and among other articles and stores taken possession of, took five barrells 
of our biscuit remarking to the forwarding merchant that they would divide 
with him leaving one half. So the Board has the satisfaction of knowing 
the First Regiment has contributed some little towards feeding a small por- 
tion of the Confederate Army. 


There was much complaint made that the Regiment was getting along 
badly for want of provisions, which cause is only to be attributed to the 
fact that the rations were not drawn when there was a chance of same being 
done as the Regiment being so much on the move, the opportunities were few. 
The morning after the Regiment left Hagerstown the first wagons pressed, 
were loaded up from the ware house containing, besides ammunition, rations. 
I sent to the Regiment without having any requisition for same and in two 
instances I sent one of my assistants out to the camp ground for the express 
purpose of having the rations sent for. 


At the first meeting of the Board after returning a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the cause and see further if the Company officers 
would not be reimbursed by the proper authorities for the amount expended 
by them in purchasing supplies. Capt. J. Ross Clark being made Chairman 
of said committee waited on me and from him I received the information 
of the raising of said committee and also that I was a member of same, 
after stating particulars to me I remarked that I did not think it worth 
while to inquire as the case would no doubt be referred to me as acting 
Quarter Master of the Division, and all I could say would be that all the 
requisitions made by the Regiment were filled—and he concluded best to let 
the matter drop, as I heard nothing further on the subject. 
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Special Orders No. 10, Headquarters,First Regiment Infantry, 
Gray Reserves, Seventh Pennsylvania Militia, Hagerstown, Md., 
of this day, September 17, 1862, reads as follows: “ Charles J. 
Biddle, Brevet Major U. 8. A. (serving as a private in C Com- 
pany), will perform the duty of a major in this Regt.” 

It might be well, when any one of this number of prominent 
men who, through official sources, it has been said, were comprised 
within the ranks of this militia contingent, comes under special 
mention, that something be said of him and his antecedents, not. 
alone for himself, but also in a measure as typical of his fellows. 

It should be remembered, too, in this connection, that it had 
been held as a sort of tradition, if nothing else, that brevet rank 
in the regular army once conferred was always retained, and might 
be made available at any time thereafter, for assignment to military 
duty, “according to brevet rank,” whenever the circumstances. 
should require it. 

Besides the duty that this Special Order No. 10 imposed upon 
Major Biddle, he was afterward during these same militia opera- 
tions assigned as aide-de-camp and assistant adjutant-general of a 
brigade. 

Major Biddle was the son of Nicholas Biddle, the president of 
the Bank of the United States, and a brother of that eminent 
jurist of Philadelphia, the Hon. Craig Biddle. He had won dis- 
tinction as a soldier in the Mexican War. A captain in the 
voltiguers (foot riflemen), an organization of the regular army 
created specially for service during that war, he had been brevetted 
major for gallant and meritorious conduct at the storming of 
Chapultepec. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War Major Biddle’s services 
were in instant demand. Ool. Thomas L. Kane had organized 
the Forty-second Regiment (Thirteenth Pennsylvania Reserves) 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, afterward better and more familiarly 
known as the famous ‘‘ Bucktail Regiment.” Colonel Kane was 
elected to its coloneley and Major Biddle was made leutenant- 
colonel. Colonel Kane, though the organizer of the regiment, 
promptly declined the honor, and in language most emphatic and 
expressive, in his letter of resignation to Governor Curtin recom- 
mended Colonel Biddle for the appointment. “ Sir:—TI this day ” 
(so reads this letter of June 13, 1861) “resign the post of colonel 
of the Rifle Regiment of the Reserve Volunteer Corps of Penn- 
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sylvania respectfully presenting for appointment by you to fill 
my place Lieutenant-Colonel Charles J. Biddle, whose merits as 
an officer and gentleman need no other advocacy on my part.” The 
appointment was made accordingly and Colonel Biddle held the 
place until his election to the Thirty-seventh Congress as the repre- 
sentative from the Second Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 

Colonel Kane continued to serve as leutenant-colonel, until 
when, not alone in recognition of his magnanimity, but as well 
because of his special fitness and conspicuous courage, he was made 
a brigadier-general of volunteers. 

General Kane had an intense passion for battle, rarely ever so 
keenly developed, as in the following instance. His brigade had a 
long march before it reached the field at Chancellorsville. The 
battle had been some time in progress. It is related of him, as he 
gradually drew near the scene, and the noise and din of the 
_ conflict increased in intensity, with his eyes afire and his cheeks 
aglow, he turned to his adjutant-general and said with enthusiasm: 
“ Captain! Captain! aren’t you glad you have lived to see this 
day.” The captain (John P. Green, afterward First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad) modestly ventured the reply: 
“ Well, General, if I really had my own choice I should be much 
more rejoiced if I were sure I should live to see the end of it.” 

To return to the night march to Boonsboro. An amusing 
incident is told of it. The march was well along, when the regi- 
ment pulled out of the road into the timber for a short halt and a 
brief rest. Overstrained to the limit of endurance, the men were 
soon all sound asleep. Other troops began to pass along the road, 
and their tramp aroused some of the more restless. One especially, 
bewildered at his sudden awakening, hurriedly gathered accoutre- 
ments, knapsack, and musket, and hastened to join the ranks of the 
moving column, thinking it his own, with the very natural inquiry 
for his own Company D. “ Yonder on the right,” was the prompt 
response. Our new recruit pushed along until he dropped into 
what he supposed was his place or very near it, neither he in the 
darkness recognizing any of the men about him, nor they him. 
He had failed to extend his inquiry beyond the letter of his com- 
pany. What regiment it was had altogether escaped him. By 
and by day began to break, strange faces were all about him, and 
the distant boom of the cannon indicated a near approach to a 
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battle-field. Suddenly it dawned upon-him he had forgotten to 
ask for the regiment, and when he did, back came the answer, 
“Twenty-ninth Pennsylvania.” Without disclosing his mistake, 
he quietly let himself drift to the rear, and after some tribulation, 
much fatigue, and a bit of chagrin found his way back to his com- 
mand again. 

With the coming dawn of the eighteenth came confirmation of 
the cheering rumors of the night before: that Antietam was over, 
the battle won, the invasion a failure, and that the enemy was in 
haste to put the Potomac between himself and his adversary. 
Then the regiment retraced its steps to Funkstown, a distance of 
about seven miles, where it was halted, reviewed by the colonel, 
camp lines designated, streets laid out, and every preparation made 
for a well-organized stop. But it was not so to be. Stuart, the 
famous Confederate cavalry leader, was still abroad on our side of 
the Potomac. There was a bit of a flurry about Williamsport. 
Again there was a toilsome hurried march over the old route as 
far as Hagerstown, and then well out the Clear Spring Road in the 
direction of Williamsport, where the most of the flurry was. At 
Hagerstown “ the hasty loading of trains, locomotives with steam 
up, and many anxious faces told of danger to the town, which 
happily General Reynolds and his Division averted.” All night 
on this the night of the eighteenth out on the Clear Spring road, 
with one or two companies detailed for picket, the regiment was 
in line of battle, “ every man at his post,” silently awaiting, with 
loaded musket well in hand, an enemy that never appeared, listen- 
ing for sounds that were never heard. It seems to be conceded that 
this large gathering of militia at this point came under Stuart’s 
observation, and diverted a movement which, though only intended 
as a raid, would, if successful, have been fraught with serious 
consequences. 

The morning of the nineteenth dawned and there had been 
no attack. The enemy had disappeared entirely. In this vicinity, 
at least, everything hostile and in arms that had been on this, was 
now upon the other side of the river, and the day was devoted to 
rest—much-needed rest. It was seven o’clock on the evening of 
the twentieth before the regiment was again on the move. Orders 
were then received to strike tents and be ready for the march. 
The route carried the command through Hagerstown again; and 
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thence on to Greencastle. Speed was not an essential, and so with 
an easy, swinging gait and frequent restful halts the journey 
was completed and Greencastle reached on the early morning of the 
twenty-first. The camp, well located convenient to water, and 
appropriately named ‘“ Camp Rest,” indicated that something of 
a stop was intended. Company C, with its strength increased by 
details to one hundred men, was detached for duty as provost 
guard in Greencastle, and Captain Atwood Smith was named as 
the provost marshal of the town. 

A general order prescribed the duties of the guard, limited 
the issue of passes, designated who might be admitted within the 
camp limits, fixed the hours for drill, guard mount, and dress- 
parade, and generally arranged for the usual details attendant upon 
the soldier’s life in the field. The squad and company drills 
were to be of two hours each, the one in the morning, the other in 
the afternoon. Five o’clock was fixed as the hour for dress- 
parade, ‘‘on the road east of the camp, right resting south faced 
east.” 

An order from Governor Curtin assigned Colonel Kneass to 
the command of a brigade and the command of the regiment 
fell for a time upon Lieut.-Col. Charles H. Graff. Privates 
Samuel Fluck and 8. H. Venable, of Company F, were detached 
as orderlies at brigade headquarters. Edward Wattson, the regi- 
mental quartermaster-sergeant, being on detached service with his 
chief, Quartermaster Foering, at Division Headquarters at Hagers- 
town, the quartermaster’s department of the regiment was placed 
in charge, for a while, of that much-esteemed citizen afterward 
so prominent in public affairs for a full half century, Alexander 
P. Colesberry, a soldier in the regiment who had made himself 
of value in many important ways. 

The few days available from the twenty-first to the twenty- 
fourth were well utilized for such instruction and experience as 
can only be obtained through life in the field and camp. Its 
value was fully demonstrated when within the year to follow the 
regiment was again called to the performance of those other and 
more strenuous duties of the campaign of 763. On the twenty- 
fourth the camp was broken and the regiment was entrained at 
Greencastle for its uneventful ride to Philadelphia. It reached its 
destination on September 25, with little delay and no appreciable 
detention. Mustered out, honorably discharged, and formally 
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congratulated by its commanding officer, it again returned to its 
place as the First Regiment Infantry, Gray Reserves, Reserve 
Brigade, First Division, Pennsylvania Militia. 


ROSTER OF THE OFFICERS, SEVENTH REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA MILITIA (GRAY 
RESERVES), ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN, SEPTEMBER, 1862 


Field and Staff: Colonel, Napoleon B. Kneass; Lieutenant-Colonel, Chas. H. 
Graff; Major, Joseph N. Piersol; Adjutant, William W. Keys; Quar- 
termasters, Alfred R. Foering, Alexander P. Colesberry; Surgeon, Wm. 
C, Byington; Assistant Surgeon, Silas Updegrove; Sergeant-Major, 
Benj. H. Dusenberry; Quartermaster Sergeant, Edward Wattson; Com- 
missary Sergeant, Kauffman Oppenheimer; Hospital Steward, John 
H. Pratt. 

Company “A”—Captain, Chas. S. Smith; First Lieutenant, Jas. D. Key- 
ser; Second Lieutenant, George F. Delleker. 

Company “B”—Captain, C. Fred. Hupfeld; First Lieutenant, William Hart, 
Jr.; Second Lieutenant, Charles S. Jones. 

Company “C”—Captain, Atwood Smith; First Lieutenant, Wm. W. Allen; 
Second Lieutenant, Jno. W. Powell. 

Company “D”—Captain, J. Ross Clark; First Lieutenant, Chas. K. Ide; 
Second Lieutenant, Charles E. Willis. 

Company “EH ”—Captain, Jacob Loudenslager; First Lieutenant, Julius C. 
Sterling; Second Lieutenant, Thos. Allman. 

Company “ F”—Captain, Harry C. Kennedy; First Lieutenant, Harry A. 
Fuller; Second Lieutenant, Robert M. Banks. 

Company “G”—Captain, George W. Wood; First Lieutenant, Geo. W. 
Mackin; Second Lieutenant, John Rutherford, Jr. 

Company “H”—Captain, Francis P. Nicholson; First Lieutenant, William 
W. Keys (promoted to Adjutant) ; Second Lieutenant, Geo. W. Kern. 

Company “I”—Captain, George W. Briggs; First Lieutenant, Edward A. 
Adams; Second Lieutenant, Joseph A. Speel. 

Company “K”’—Captain, Henry D. Welsh; First Lieutenant, David A. 
Woelpper; Second Lieutenant, John Wandell. 

Company “U”—Captain, Isaae Starr, Jr.; First Lieutenant, Benoni Frish- 
muth; Second Lieutenant, John S. Jenks.t 


The congratulatory order of Colonel Kneass is so concise, 
thorough, and yet ‘so explicit as a brief résumé of the important 
happenings of the campaign, that its place is clearly in the body 
of the text. 

HEAD QUARTERS First Raat. GRAY RESERVES, 
SEVENTH PENNA. VOLUNTEER MILITIA. 
Philadelphia Sept. 26th, 1862. 
GENERAL ORDER No. 20 

The Colonel commanding gives thanks to his command— 

First—For the alacrity displayed in obedience to Orders No. 35 of the 
Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency Goy. Curtin, in rallying and proceeding 
to Harrisburg and Chambersburg for the defence of the State. 

Second—FYor the decision of the Regiment, through its Board of Offi- 
cers, to cross the State line and proceed to Hagerstown (or elsewhere) in 


*See appendix for muster-roll. 
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accordance with the orders of Genl. Reynolds to the Colonel commanding, 
which were promulgated to the Board of Officers in consequence of the Com- 
mandant not desiring to order an unwilling command to execute what in 
law they could not be made to do, and feeling that with the knowledge of 
the facts, the Regiment would not be found wanting, as has been proven by 
the result, the Regiment to a man voluntarily electing to proceed. 

Third—¥or the endurance of the command in the various arduous 
marches to which they were subjected, viz: from Chambersburg to Camp 
McClure and thence to Rail Road for Hagerstown, from Hagerstown to Camp 
“Union” (Boonsboro) and thence back to Hagerstown, from Hagerstown 
to Camp “ Kneass” on the Western or Cold Spring Road and thence to Camp 
“Rest” near Greencastle, footsore and enervated by fatigue, most of the 
time without rations except such as could be bought or gratuitously obtained 
from residents along the route 

Fourth—For the promptness with which line of Battle was formed on 
Clear Spring Road, orders having been received at midnight whilst the men 
were asleep, said promptness causing it is said a detour of a large force 
of rebel cavalry and Infantry, estimated at 6000, from that to the Williams- 
port road, it evidently having been their intention to attack Hagerstown that 
night from the Clear Spring Road, it being a flanking road. 

Fifth—To the officers, one and all, the Colonel Commanding would ten- 
der his sincere thanks, for the hearty codperation evinced by them, in the 
execution of the various orders and commands. To the officers of the Com- 
mand is eminently due the credit of the discipline and subordination of the 
Regiment, in all the trying events through which it passed. 

Siath—In closing the Colonel Commanding presents to his command, both 
officers and men, his hearty assurance of kindly feelings, which he trusts 
are fully reciprocated. 

By Command of 
N. B. KNeEASS, 


Col. Commanding. 
W. W. Keys, Adjutant. 


It was six months before provision was made for the payment 
of the troops “ called,” as the act reads that provided for it, “ into 
the service of the State and the United States” . . . “by 
the proclamation of the Governor and the order of the 11th day of 
September last.” The act was approved April 22, 1863; it named 
fifteen days as the time for which pay was to be allowed and fixed 
the rate at the same amount per month as was paid United States 
soldiers. It must have been in the minds of the assemblymen 
that this act was not likely to be ready for execution for some 
time after its passage, for it further “ Provided, That should the 
Federal Government make payment to said Militia within six 
months it shall be taken to be in lieu of the payment provided for 
by this act. However that may have been, the State met its every 
obligation willingly, if indeed it was a bit tardy. 

If the Legislature had been slow, it did not fail to recognize 
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that the soldiers had been prompt. The preamble to the act gives 
significant expression to their promptness and gallantry. It reads: 
“Whereas, The Military of this State to the number of twenty- 
five thousand men promptly and gallantly responded to the procla- 
mation of the Governor and the order of September last and 
rendered most important services in defence of the State and in 
aid of the Army of the Potomac. And whereas these men are 
justly entitled to some remuneration for their expenditures and 
services,” therefore be it enacted, ete. 

The weather has so much to do with the operations of the 
naval forces that its conditions are closely watched and its records 
carefully preserved. Not so with the movements of the land 
forces ; it may hinder or hamper, but weather never halts the opera- 
tions of the army. It is rarely consulted, scarcely discussed, 
must be taken as it comes, with stolid indifference as to the com- 
forts that follow its better conditions or the discomforts that 
attend its worse. The soldier, the toughened soldier, is uncon- 
eerned with either heat or cold, snow or rain, dust or mud.’ Feed 
him well, and you can fight him long and march him far. But 
the account of this campaign ought not to close without a brief 
reference to the glorious autumnal sunlight that followed the 
troops through all their movements in thatgorgeous old Cumberland 
Valley, then decorated in leaf and flower, forest and field, in all 
its early autumn loveliness. This season of the American autumn 
ever has its outdoor charms, that war may dull but can never 
efface. Intensified on this occasion to an unusual brilliancy, 
unbroken by cloud, uninterrupted by rainfall, with sunlight by 
day and starlight by night, those days ever return as a blessed 
memory to be cherished more fervently as each recurring season 
of its anniversary brings the event more vividly to mind. 

There were other congratulations from “ higher up ” that bring 
this campaign of September, 1862, to a fitting close. They iden- 
tify this whole militia movement as entitled to a well-recognized 
historic place amid the stupendous happenings by which it was for 
the time so completely overshadowed. 

General McClellan’s letter to Governor Curtin, thanking him 
for his energetic action in calling out the militia, concludes thus: 
“ Fortunately circumstances rendered it impossible for the enemy 
to set foot upon the soil of Pennsylvania, but the moral support 
rendered to my army by your action was none the less mighty. In 
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the name of my army and for myself I again tender you our ac- 
knowledgments for your patriotic course. The manner in which 
the people of Pennsylvania responded to your call and hastened 
to the defence of their frontier no doubt exercised a great influence 
on the enemy.” 

Then followed the order of Governor Bradford, of Maryland, 
issued shortly after the battle of Antietam. It reads in part as 
follows: “ To Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania and the militia 
of his State, who rallied with alacrity at the first symptoms of 
invasion, our warmest thanks are also due. The readiness with 
which they crossed the border and took their stand beside the 
Maryland brigade shows that the border is in all respects but an 
ideal line and that in such a cause as now unites us Pennsylvania 
and Maryland are but one.” 

Coincident with those stirring events there happened at the 
county seat of one of the largest of our eastern counties an occur- 
rence of some historic significance» though it seems never as yet 
to have found its place in history. It has only an indirect bearing 
upon this regimental story, illustrative, as it is, of that then ever- 
abiding patriotism deep in the hearts of all classes and conditions 
of men, old and young alike. 

A company of infantry just recruited by a promising young 
attorney of the town had been paraded on the court-house green 
preparatory to muster and an election. A famous lawyer of the 
county, attracted by the crowd, pushed his way through to the front 
of the company. Well known to all of them, eminent as well for 
his forensic power as he was for his professional abilities, inspired 
by the scene and the occasion, he began an impassioned harangue, 
which so enthused his auditors that, unmindful of their obligation 
to the man who had recruited them, they at once proclaimed him 
for their captain. He was well along in his sixties, and although 
he had long borne the title of colonel, conferred in one of those 
seasons of general distribution of military titles then incident to 
every gubernatorial inauguration, he was an utter stranger to all 
things military. Our young attorney, thus summarily disposed of, 
a close and appreciative friend of the colonel, fully recognizing 
his high standing in the community and his exalted place at the 
bar, quietly permitted himself to drop back to the still vacant first 
heutenancy. He seemed confident that when his zeal subsided 
and he began to view his new obligations more as substance than 
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sentiment, the colonel would be inclined to withdraw. He had, 
however, judged too hastily, as it proved afterward, he was not to 
be moved from his own convictions, nor, indeed, easily to be per- 
suaded out of them. 

The train was all ready, and captain, first lieutenant and the 
command were soon on their way to Harrisburg. The news of its 
coming and who were on board preceded its arrival at every stop. 
The colonel was well known through the valley, the people ever 
ready to greet and always anxious to hear him. Crowds welcomed 
him everywhere to bid him God-speed and a safe deliverance. 
His speeches from the rear platform at every station were full 
of pathos and patriotism, more than usually effective. He always 
so constructed his sequences that they might lead to his well-phrased 
conclusion, rendered with strenuous utterance and impassioned 
delivery, “ But, but, my friends, my mission! My mission is the 
battle-field! ” 

Arrived at Harrisburg, our young attorney bestirred himself 
to conjecture how best the colonel might be relieved without em- 
barrassment. It was quite apparent, from his years alone, that 
he would be rather a hindrance than a help to the company’s prog- 
ress. His early purpose was so wholly an impulse, it was hoped 
that when reason had the better sway he would be inclined to aban- 
don it. So, as the colonel had had an intimate acquaintance with 
Governor Curtin, in the belief that the Governor might the better 
impress these suggestions upon him than any one else, he secured 
an appointment for him at the executive chamber. There the three 
of them met—the governor, the colonel, and the lieutenant. There 
was much parley, the governor persuading, the colonel resisting. 
The colonel’s speech was declamatory, sometimes angry. Ulti- 
mately, it would seem, the influence of the lieutenant prevailed 
rather than the governor’s. Abruptly he faced his lieutenant, as 
if persuasion had tortured him beyond endurance, and in impas- 
sioned tones demanded answer to his inquiry, “ Stanley! Stanley! 
do you say I ought to go home?” Indeed! Indeed, Colonel, I 
do.” “Then by G—d, sir,” so ran his haughty and imperious 
reply, “I will.” And with remembrance doubtless of his “ My 
mission is the battle-field ” still rankling in his bosom, he made 
preparation for departure, and speedily sought the train. The 
young lieutenant was promptly made the captain and the com- 
pany, assigned to a regiment, soon found its way to the front. 

5 
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The nominations of Napoleon B. Kneass for colonel, Charles 
EH. Graff for lieutenant-colonel, and Joseph N. Piersol for major, as 
made by the Board of Officers, were confirmed by both election 
and commission. Official recognition of all the commissioned 
officers, field, staff, and line, and the enrolment of the non-com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men appears under the head of 
“ Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Militia 1862” in the fifth vol- 
ume of Bates’s “ History of Pennsylvania Volunteers,” and the 
commissioned officers are also reported in the Adjutant-General’s 
report (1866), under the same head, to rank from September 
12, 1862, and as “ Discharged with regiment.” 

The Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Militia disappeared with 
the campaign for which it was created. Field and staff officers com- 
missioned for it only necessarily therefore disappeared with it. That. 
thiswas the purpose isconclusive from this special clause introduced 
into the commissions, all of which for the Seventh Regiment bear 
date September 12, 1862: “f which eompany, under the authority of 
the President, the Governor’s proclamation of the fourth Septem- 
ber, 1862, and General Orders No. 35 and 36 went into service 
for the defence of Pennsylvania.” The company organizations 
remained intact; sustained by the previous authority conferred 
upon their commissioned officers and the previous enlistment of 
their men, they became again companies of the First Regiment 
Infantry Gray Reserves, Reserve Brigade, First Division of the 
Pennsylvania Militia. Colonel Kneass published his last order, 
General Order No. 21, for the same day, and following his con- 
gratulatory order of September 26, 1862. In this order he pre 
scribed for the “ First Regiment Gray Reserves ” bi-weekly com- 
pany drills, roll-calls, with reports to headquarters, property re- 
turns, ete., and placed the right wing under the charge of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Graff and the left under Major Joseph N. Piersol. 
Thereafter Colonel Kneass’s name appears in the regimental rec- 
ords as lieutenant-colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel Graff’s as major. 
Both returned to their former rank, and Major Piersol, having had 
no former rank as field officer, ceased to be of the regiment. As will 
subsequently appear, however, his previous efficiency was well 
remembered when the opportunity came to reward him. The 
vacant coloneley had really, therefore, not been filled in conformity 
with the requirements of the militia laws since the resignation of 
Colonel Ellmaker. 
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Colonel Kneass had not been in rohust health for some time. 
With great regret he began to realize his infirmities, and so 
expressed himself to the Board of Officers, when after a protracted 
absence in search of health he reluctantly tendered his resignation 
as lieutenant-colonel. The resignation was subsequently accepted, 
to date from January 17, 1863. Major Charles H. Graff also 
reluctantly, from a “ business necessity,” resigned his majority, 
parting with regret, as he stated in his letter of withdrawal, and 
assuring the Board that he would endeavor to be with them in the 
future should the regiment be again called into active service. His 
resignation was accepted to take effect February 9, 1863. 

On March 4, 1863, Captain Charles S. Smith was placed in 
nomination for colonel. At his own request Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kneass’s name was not considered. Major Joseph N. Piersol was 
nominated for lieutenant-colonel. Major Piersol subsequently de- 
clined and Captain James Starr, Jr., was nominated in his stead. 
Captains J. Ross Clark aud Jacob Loudenslager had at the same 
time been placed in nomination for this office, and both had de 
clined. Captain Frank P. Nicholson, of Company H, was nomi- 
nated for major. There were no other nominations, and at an 
election held by the brigade inspector on March 27, 1863, Charles 
S. Smith was elected colonel, James Starr, Jr., lieutenant-colonel, 
and Frank P. Nicholson, major. 

On April 1, 1863, Colonel Smith published his General Order 
No. 4, as follows: “The undersigned having received from 
the Brigade Inspector of the Reserve Brigade a certificate that on 
the 27th day of March last he was elected Colonel of the First 
Regiment Infantry (Gray Reserves) Reserve Brigade, he hereby 
assumes the command of this regiment.” 

As Colonel Smith’s other commissions have all been produced, 
and as this one as colonel cannot be found, nor any record of it 
discovered, it is possible the brigade inspector’s return was never 
forwarded, or overlooked if it was. This would seem the more 
conclusive as among Colonel Smith’s private papers is found the 
certificate dated March 30, 1863, on a printed form, signed “ H. 
G. Leisenring, Brigade Inspector, Reserve Brigade, First Division 
P. M.,” informing him that on the 27th day of March, 1863, he 
had been duly elected colonel of the First Regiment Infantry “ of 
this Brigade.” 

A severe blow fell upon the 118th Pennsylvania early in its 
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eareer. Its loss at Shepherdstown, Virginia, September 20, 1862, 
within a month of its departure for the front, was unusually 
heavy. Of the officers killed in that action three were from 
Company D of the First Regiment: Captain Joseph W. Ricketts, 
Company K, 118th Pennsylvania, Second Lieutenant J. Mora 
Moss, of the same company, and Second Lieutenant J. Rudhall 
White, of Company G@. Company D in fitting and expressive reso- 
lutions recognized the service they had rendered and the sacrifice 
they had made for their country, and suitable military escort was 
supplied from the regiment for their funerals. Lieutenant William 
M. McKeen, also of Company D, was seriously wounded in this 
same action as first lieutenant of Company K, 118th Pennsylvania. 
Although he survived the war, he subsequently died from the effects 
of this wound, while still in his early manhood. 

Brigadier-General Francis E. Patterson withdrew from the 
command of the Reserve Brigade to accept his apointment of 
brigadier-general, United States Volunteers, on April 11, 1862. 
Col. C. M. Eakin, of the Third Regiment, succeeded him as colonel 
commanding. General Patterson from his own special fitness 
and with the prestige of a distinguished military ancestry, gave 
promise of name and fame, destined never to be fulfilled. He 
died in command of his brigade in camp near Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, on November 22, 1862. He was buried from his home 
in Philadelphia on the 26th. The troops of his old Reserve Bri- 
gade, the First, Second, and Third Regiments, with Col. Alfred 
Day in command, supplied an impressive and imposing funeral 
escort. 

Major Thomas Hawksworth, of the 68th Pennsylvania, died at 
his home in Philadelphia, on January 7, 1863, of wounds received 
in action at the battle of Fredericksburg, Virginia. He was a 
much respected citizen and gallant soldier. His funeral on the 
eleventh was largely attended and the military escort, pursuant 
to Special Orders No. 7 of the 9th, from regimental headquarters, 
following Special Orders No. 14 from brigade headquarters, was 
composed of Companies A, C, G, and E, under the command of 
Captain Jacob Loudenslager. 

Major Robert P. Desilver, paymaster of the regiment from its 
earliest organization, absent for some time with leave on account 
of ill health, died February 14, 1863. The officers of the regi- 
ment attended his funeral in a body and the Board by suitable 
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resolution acknowledged the valuable sérvice he had always ren- 
dered. Alexander P. Colesberry, who had been announced as 
acting paymaster during Major Desilver’s absence, continued as 
such until the appointment of Major William H. Kern, on 
April 1, 1863. 

Col. J. Richter Jones, of the Fifty-eighth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, a citizen of reputation, a soldier of distinction, 
was killed in action while in command of his regiment on May 23, 
1863, at Bachelors Creek Station, near Newbern, N. C. His 
family had been prominent in Pennsylvania since the earliest days 
of the province. Killed in action as he had been, well sustaining 
the renown borne by his eminent sires, his remains were accorded 
a temporary resting-place in Independence Hall, where his funeral 
obsequies were conducted on Wednesday, June 3, 1863. Pursuant 
to General Orders No. 7, regimental headquarters, June 1, 1863, 
the regiment assembled as the military escort on the west side of 
Washington Square, right resting on Walnut facing west, at two 
and a half o’clock in the afternoon of that day and marched 
thence with the remains to the place of interment. Colonel Smith 
was in command, and Company D, Captain J. Ross Clark, escorted 
the colors to the point of assembling and from the place of dis- 
missal. 

The regimental activities had been impaired and the ranks de- 
pleted through the usual depression incident to a campaign in the 
field. Nor were the vacancies in the field officers helpful to the 
situation. The regiment certainly needed to be in charge of an 
officer with the full rank of colonel. Squad and company drills 
were continued with fewer numbers and less zeal than before. 
Except as a funeral escort, the regiment had not been together 
for some months, for either parade or battalion drill. Colonel 
Smith’s first General Order called upon company commanders to 
zealously look after the welfare of their companies and to take 
immediate steps to fill their ranks to the full complement of one 
hundred men. Lieutenant-Colonel Starr was directed to visit the 
right wing companies, and Major Nicholson the left, at least semi- 
monthly, and to see that “ the manual of arms and company move- 
ments were strictly adhered to in conformity with the Infantry 
Tactics of Brig-Gen. Silas Casey,” recently published by the War 
Department for “instruction of the Infantry in the armies of 
the United States whether Regulars, Volunteers, or Militia.” 
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These tactics as modified changed the regimental formation and 
prescribed that a regiment shall be composed of ten companies, 
“ which will be habitually posted from right to left, in the follow- 
ing order: First, sixth, fourth, ninth, third, eighth, fifth, tenth, 
seventh, second, according to the rank of captains.” Colonel Smith 
deemed it wise, however, for a time, until the companies had 
restored themselves to a more substantial basis, that the old method 
should prevail, and so announced in this order. This avoided the 
shifting of position “ according to the rank of the captains.” 

This order, published April 22, 1863, was followed May 6, 
1863, by a special order providing for a regimental skeleton drill 
at the city armory, Broad Street below Race, on the succeeding 
Wednesday at eight o’clock in the evening. Besides commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, who were ordered to be present, as 
many men as could conveniently were requested to be in attend- 
ance. The order called attention to certain paragraphs and articles 
in the tactics and stated that the movements described in them 
would be included in the instructions. 

It was reported at a meeting of the Board of Officers on 
February 3, 1863, by Captain Nicholson, that if a proper appli- 
cation were made, the city authorities would turn over to the First 
Regiment the use and occupancy of the City Armory at Broad and 
Race Streets. The application was made accordingly, and after 
negotiations protracted through the intervening campaign finally 
granted by resolution by the Committee on Defence and Protection 
on October 17, 1863. Regimental headquarters, which had before 
been more or less fugitive, were at once established there, and the 
companies were directed to locate there as soon as practicable. 
This armory had been occupied by the Second Regiment of Hiome 
Guards, and it was when the colonel informed the Committee of 
Defence and Protection that his regiment had no further use for 
it, that that committee agreed to allow that use to pass to the First 
Regiment. It was doubtless Major Nicholson’s observation of the 
coming dissolution of this Second Regiment that kept him on the 
alert to secure for his own regiment the privilege that had for- 
merly belonged to the Second, when that regiment should disap- 
pear. Though the resolution of the committee read for “the 
present,” the occupancy continued until the completion of the new 
armory, twenty years later. 


Captain George W. Briggs had resigned from the captaincy of 
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Company I, January 12, 1868. Thereafter the company was for 
a time without commissioned officers, and First Lieutenant George 
I. Delleker, of Company A, was assigned to its command, where 
he remained until Captain George W. Blake was elected to the 
captaincy. 

As early as January 26, 1863, the Board of Officers had taken 
its stand for a betterment, and appointed a committee “to take 
into consideration the present condition of the regiment and report 
what action they considered necessary to improve it.” Captains 
Charles S. Smith and Jacob Loudenslager, Major Charles H. 
Graff, Lieutenant Thomas Sparks, R. Rundle Smith, and Samuel 
Welsh were named as the committee. On February 3, 1863, the 
committee made a preliminary report, and submitted a resolution, 
which was adopted, directing company commanders to furnish the 
committee with reports of the names of their commissioned officers 
and first sergeants, with their respective dates of appointment; 
number of active members; average attendance on drills; and what 
number could be depended on in an emergency; complete inven- 
tories of arms, accoutrements, clothing, equipment, etc., now on 
hand and to be accounted for; and also what, if any, was the 
company indebtedness. 

These reports were furnished full in information, thorough in 
detail; consolidated and tabulated by the most methodical and in- 
dustrious of regimental adjutants, they supplied the data from 
which the committee drafted its report made to the Board of Offi- 
cers at its meeting on March 4, 1863, and which was in part as 
follows: 

That from the information derived from the commandants of companies, 
etc., they find that the Regiment is without a Colonel, a Lieut.-Colonel, Major, 
Paymaster and Sergeant Major. Two companies without Captains, four 
companies without Ist Lieutenants. That from the annexed table compiled 
from the reports of Commandants of companies there is on the Active Roll 
618 men; average attendance at drills, 299; to be depended upon in emer- 
gency, 480; Muskets 956; overcoats 431; Blankets, Gum blankets, none 
except those belonging to the Companies; Knapsacks 483; Haversacks 739; 
Canteens 840; Body Belts 924; Bayonet Scabards 897; Cap pouches 910; 
Cross Belts 942; Cartridge boxes 945. Debts due by Companies $540.62. 
Eexpended in 1862 $8,641.15. Balance in hand of Acting Paymaster $640.30. 

Physical conditions disposed of, this report was followed by 
another from this same committee dealing solely with money mat- 
ters, together with its appeal to the Citizen’s Bounty Fund Com- 
mittee. The peculiar prominence of this committee, their strength 
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and influence in the community, render not only what they do or 
say of special importance, but also what they may do or say as well 
testifies to the character, manhood, purpose, and patriotism of those 
for whom they speak. Rescued from the oblivion to which through 
all these years this and other of these invaluable historic assets 
have been improvidently consigned, it is well that an opportunity 
is afforded to give them their proper recognition. The report here 
follows with the appeal: 


To THE CITIZENS’ Bounty FuND COMMITTEE 

Gentlemen: Understanding that there is still at your disposal a large 
portion of the funds*committed to your charge, we beg leave to submit to 
your consideration the following statements. 

The Third Regiment of Infantry (Gray Reserves) was organized in May, 
1861, for the special defence of the City. It consisted of ten companies with 
full ranks of one hundred men each. It was formed in consequence of other 
military organizations being taken into the field, and the City left without 
protection; principally of that class of citizens who could not leave their 
homes except for a limited period. 

For the support of the organization not one dollar has been received 
from the State of Pennsylvania or the City of Philadelphia. The arms now 
used by the Regiment have been loaned to them by order of the Secretary 
of War and the equipments purchased by the Committee of Public Safety, an 
organization which we have a right to claim as having been auxiliary to, 
if not actually a part of, our Regiment, as it was appointed at one of the 
meetings held to promote the organization of the Regiment. 

All other matters required by the Regiment have been furnished by the 
“members themselves, over Twenty-three Thousand Dollars having been raised 
in the first year for that purpose. 

It has furnished as officers and Privates in various Regiments now in 
the field over two hundred and fifty men, and it still numbers on its roll 
of active members over seven hundred men. 

Notwithstanding its organization was for the special defence of the City, 
it responded to a call of the Governor in May, 1862, for troops to quell dis- 
turbances in Schuylkill County, by sending on three hours’ notice one hun- 
dred and sixty men, within twelve hours afterward by sending two hundred, 
and holding as many more in reserve at their Armories in the City. 

In September, 1862, they again responded to the call of the Governor 
for troops to defend the State from invasion by starting for Harrisburg with 
one thousand men in their own ranks and accompanied by Capt. Starr’s Bat- 
tery of four mountain howitzers and sixty men, who had attached themselves 
to our Regiment. Under the orders of the Governor the Regiment with the 
Battery proceeded to Boonsboro in Maryland and have great reason to be- 
lieve were enabled to render efficient aid to the General Government by its 
promptness. 

On three different occasions besides these its services have been tendered 
to the General Government in times of sudden emergency. But for all its 
services not one dollar has ever been received for pay, for food or the neces- 
sary expenses incident to leaving home. 

The Regiment now feels that it has exhausted its own resources, and that 
while its members are still willing to give their time and services they cannot 
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provide all matters necessary to render it efficient, and without aid from some 
quarter, it must soon be disbanded or will dwindle away. 

Under these circumstances the undersigned, a committee appointed for 
that purpose, make this application to your Body for an appropriation to 
defray the following expenses: 


iHorsrent of Armories) for one year... 4)-.0+550+-+-- $3,000.00 

“renewing equipment, lost and injured, in campaign 
di MRR AAERNG Se ooSce cong es oa oons coe Ces 1,000.00 
“present indebtedness for armories....<......... 1,500.00 
“making overcoats (Cloth being on hand)........ - 1,500.00 
ee blanketrsmand tGume planketsaciccs ccieset cee vine 4,000.00 
“Canteens, Haversacks, and Knapsacks........... 4,000.00 
Maka npaa an tOLa lin Olin reremtetns chair oretae ken $15,000.00 


These sums have been arrived at after careful calculations, and if the 
Regiment is to remain in existence and maintain its efficiency must be 
obtained this year. 

Trusting that you will give a favorable consideration to this application 

We are, very respectfully, 


CHARLES S. SMITH, Chairman, Capt. A Company 
CHARLES H. Grarr, Major Com’g 
J. LOUDENSLAGER, Capt. E Company 
THOMAS SPARKS, 3rd Lieut. A Company 
R. RuNDLE SMITH, Sergt. A Company 
| SAMUEL WELSH, Private A Company 


Phila. Jan. 28, 1863. 
On motion the report was received, the resolutions adopted and the 


adjutant instructed to have the resolutions printed and a copy sent to the 
Commandant of each company. 


Committee 


The times were not propitious to press for favors. The coun- 
try was in doubt and uncertainty. The people were wary, disaster 
had followed disaster—Fredericksburg in the winter, Chancellors- 
ville in the spring. Murfreesboro was but a drawn fight. There 
were no results; the end was yet afar. Money collected for one 
purpose was not to be diverted by its trustee to another, corelated 
as it might be. Should the original purpose be revived, the diver- 
sion might return again to plague it. But with Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg, the gloom was lifted, the sky had cleared, the depression 
was over, and the committee proceeded with renewed efforts to the 
successful end it ultimately attained. The final result was re- 
ported to the Board of Officers at its session of November 4, 1863. 
The report of the committee as then made is a fitting sequence 
to their first presentation of their case and was as follows: 


The Committee appointed to confer with the “ Citizens’ Bounty Fund 
Committee ” upon Armory expenses report that they addressed a communica- 
tion to the Committee in September last, as follows: 
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To THE CITIZENS’ Bounty FuNpD COMMITTEE 

Gentlemen: In January last a communication was addressed to you by 
the Subscribers on behalf of the Regiment of Gray Reserves Ist Regt. Re- 
serve Brigade, in which the organization of the Regiment, the services it had 
performed and the expense incurred by the members thereof, were stated and 
to which we ask you to refer. 

The experience of the two years past and the present state of the coun- 
try shows the necessity of having permanently organized Military bodies 
ready to meet all emergencies either in the State or City. 

The object of the present one is to say, that again the Regiment has 
responded to the call of the Executive of the State and has from the want 
of proper arrangements of the Commissary and Quarter Master’s Department 
been subjected to heavy expenses for their support in the field. Anxious to 
maintain the Regiment in its efficiency in case of another call for the de- 
fence of the State or to suppress insurrection at home; but finding it can- 
not be done without some aid in defraying the Armory expenses, etc., we 
have to ask that an appropriation be made from the unexpended balance in 
your hands. If the Committee could be relieved in part of their expenses 
by an appropriation of $250.00 for ten companies of Infantry and one 
Howitzer Battery for four years, making eleven thousand dollars, the balance 
of expenses would be paid by the members. Such appropriation could be 
made to the Trustees for the purpose of» Armory expenses, for should the 
Rebellion be crushed this year, it will be at least four years before quiet can 
be restored and the necessity of Military organizations be abandoned... . 

In reply your Committee received from the Citizens Bounty Fund Com- 
mittee a copy of a resolution . . . appropriating $11,000.00 to the Regiment 
for the purpose set forth in the application and to be receipted for by the 
individuals of the Committees as Trustees. 

The $11,000.00 was received upon your Committee individually receipt- 
ing for the same and immediately invested in United States 5-20 Loan which 
is held by the Trustees for the purposes for which it was appropriated. 


On December 9, 1874, the trustees having requested to be 
relieved from further custody and responsibility, the Board of 
Officers by resolution returning their thanks and making grateful 
acknowledgment for the valuable services they had rendered, 
appointed in their place and stead Col. R. Dale Benson, Lieut.-Col. 
J. Ross Olark, Major Charles K. Ide and Captains James Mul- 
doon and Washington H. Gilpin to receive and hold “the said 
fund under the same provisions as those that were binding on the 
original trustees.” Whereupon the principal of $12,000 in United 
States 5/20 bonds of 1865 was paid over and transferred to the 
newly appointed trustees. This fund was never diverted, its inter- 
est meanwhile devoted exclusively to “armory expenses,” as a 
nucleus and invitation for subscriptions to the far greater amount 
needed for the accomplishment of the end in view. It ultimately 
lost its identity, and found its last abiding-place in the structure 


known now as the new armory building, at Broad and Callowhill 
Streets. 


CHAPTER IV 


GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN, JUNE—AUGUST, 1863, As THIRTY-SECOND 
PENNSYLVANIA NINETY DAYS’ MILITIA—ACT OF may 4, 1864— 
NON-ACCEPTANCE—COMPANIES MAINTAIN ORGANIZATION— 
BOARD OF OFFICERS PRESERVES IDENTITY—COLONEL SMITH 
RETIRES 


Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville had emboldened the enemy 
to more aggressive ventures. Lee began to withdraw his army 
from Hooker’s front on the Rappahannock early in June (1863). 
He concealed his withdrawal for a time, and so conducted his 
movements, with the mountains to hide him and his cavalry to 
cover him, that it was some days before his design of invasion 
was completely unmasked. Milroy’s forces “ brushed away ” in 
the valley and the severe cavalry combat at Brandy Station on the 
ninth of June had awakened the army to a better realization of 
the heavy conflict that awaited it and bestirred the authorities to 
early notes of preparation. The people, however, were loathe to 
be convinced and slow to act. The harvests promised a plenty, but 
the “laborers were few.” All walks of life had seriously felt the 
heavy drain already made on the best and the bravest. There was 
work for all, toilers scarce, skilled men rare. There had, too, 
been many rude alarms of hosts advancing across the border— 
seares of the night-time, that had disappeared with the dawn. 
At the most, whatever it was that was approaching, it would never 
be more than a raid; an invasion was inconceivable. On the even- 
ing of June 15 Jenkins’s Confederate cavalry brigade occupied 
Chambersburg. On the morning of the seventeenth a leading edi- 
torial in one of Philadelphia’s best reputed journals closed as 
follows: “ While the enemy might rejoice in this opportunity of 
occupying Pennsylvania, they would not care to do so, with so 
powerful an army [Hooker’s] on their lines of communication.” 

The first note of warning that indicated that the Government 
was alert to the situation was a War Department order of June 9, 
1863, which established in Pennsylvania two military departments, 
one with headquarters at Pittsburgh, to be known as the Depart- 
ment of the Monongahela and to be commanded by Maj.-Gen. 
William H. T. Brooks, formerly a division commander in the 
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Sixth Army Corps, and the other, with headquarters at Harris- 
burg, to be commanded by Maj.-Gen. Darius N. Couch, lately in 
command of the Second Army Corps, and to be known as the De- 
partment of the Susquehanna. The creation of these departments 
was promptly followed by orders from their respective command- 
ers calling upon the people to volunteer. Governor Curtin supple- 
mented these orders with his proclamation of the twelfth inviting 
attention to them and urging the importance of raising a sufficient 
force to defend the State. The United States stores at the Car- 
lisle cavalry barracks had previously been removed, and farmers in 
the threatened neighborhoods were instructed to look to the removal 
of their stock. 

The President’s proclamation of the fifteenth definitely settled 
the imminence of the situation, and because, as. he stated, of 
“the armed insurrectionary combinations now existing in several 
States threatening to make inroads into the States of Maryland, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio requiring immediately 
an additional military force for the service of the United States,” 
he summoned from the States of Maryland and West Virginia 
each 10,000, the State of Ohio 30,000, the State of Pennsylvania 
50,000—in all, 100,000 volunteers to be mustered into the service 
of the United States forthwith to serve for the period of six months 
unless sooner discharged. 

Governor Curtin’s proclamation of the same date followed—an 
earnest, strenuous, eloquent, patriotic appeal, concluding with the 
paragraph: 

I now therefore call upon the people of Pennsylvania capable of bearing 
arms to enroll themselves in military organization and to encourage all 


others to give aid and assistance to the efforts which will be put forth for 
the protection of the State and the salvation of our common country. 


Then followed, of even date with the proclamations, General 
Order No. 43, Headquarters Pennsylvania Militia. The first 
paragraph briefly recited the proclamation and call of the Presi- 
dent, and then directed that “all organizations or companies of 
men responding to the call” should report by telegraph the place 
of their rendezvous to either Major-General Couch at Harrisburg 
or Major-General Brooks at Pittsburgh for transportation to either 
point or wherever else might be deemed expedient. And the 
order concluded with the provision that “troops rendezvoused at 
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Harrisburg and Pittsburgh will be mustered into the United States 
service at those points, and those ordered to rendezvous elsewhere 
will be mustered in at their respective rendezvous by mustering 
officers detailed for that duty.” 

“ All organizations,” it will be observed, not companies only, 
were summoned. So, still on this eventful fifteenth of June, a 
special meeting of the Board of Officers was hurriedly called. 
There was a full, almost an entire attendance. Capt. James D. 
Keyser appeared as the successor of Col. Charles S. Smith, pro- 
moted, and Captain William W. Allen as the successor of 
Captain Atwood Smith, resigned. The proclamations and 
General Order No. 43 were read and appear in full on the 
minutes. Colonel Smith then announced that in view of the 
pressing needs in the emergency, the order, the proclamations, and 
the call, he had summoned the Board to take such action in the 
premises as in their judgment might be deemed fit and proper. 
Thereupon, after a general interchange of views, a committee was 
appointed to visit Harrisburg and tender the services of the 
regiment for thirty or ninety days, “ under the State Militia Law 
if ordered by the Governor.” The regiment seemed still a little 
tenacious of its identification in name and number. Captain James 
D. Keyser, Quartermaster A. R. Foering, R. Rundle Smith, with 
Lieut.-Col. Isaac Starr, Jr., afterward added, were named as the 
committee. The Board then adjourned, to meet at eight o’clock 
on the following morning, the sixteenth. 

At this meeting encouraging reports were received from the 
companies, and the adjutant was directed to advertise for recruits 
to be received at the various armories. ‘Their location was given 
and illuminated headlines gave special prominence to the inser- 
tions: “ Attention! Men of Philadelphia! Philadelphia is in 
imminent danger! Recruits are wanted to defend the City and 
State.” An adjournment followed until the morning, the seven- 
teenth, at ten o’clock, to await the return of the committee, at which 
hour the Board re-convened. The committee reported the result 
of their mission. Having announced to the adjutant-general that 
they were authorized to tender the services of the regiment for 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days as of the militia of the Commonwealth, 
he informed them that he had that morning (the sixteenth) “ tele- 
graphed to all the railroads in the State to pass at State expense any 
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able-bodied man with a musket desirous of going to Harrisburg; 
that he would accept a single man, squads, companies, or regi- 
ments intact, for a day, a week, a month, or any time that they were 
willing to come.” The report was accepted, the committee con- 
tinued, and it was resolved that the regiment should proceed to 
Harrisburg that night at eleven o’clock, provided transportation 
could be secured for that hour. 

The following extract from the minutes of the Board of Officers 
of October 7, 1863, gives the report of the committee verbatim: 


The following report was made by the Committee to visit Harrisburg: 


Philadelphia, October 6, 1863. 


To THii BOARD OF OFFICERS First REGIMENT INFANTRY GRAY Reserves R. B. 

Gentlemen:—Your committee appointed at a meeting of the Board held 
on the evening of the 15th of June respectfully beg leave to report that they 
left the City on Tuesday morning the 16th inst at 8 o’clock and arrived in 
Harrisburg about one (1) o’clock Pp, M. On the same train with us were 
two hundred (200) men with picks and shovels from the Junction Railroad, 
West Philadelphia, under a contractor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany on their way to throw up entrenchments on the opposite side of the 
river at Bridgeport; upon arriving at the depot we found it thronged with 
people anxious to get away, the stores were closed, goods removed and the 
citizens fleeing in all directions they considered safe, everything in the way 
of a horse or vehicle being in use, ladies and their children riding in carts 
on their baggage. The farmers are coming in with their stock and movables 
and reporting the Rebels to be at Carlisle. We went at once to the Capitol 
Hill, found the Executive Chamber stripped, doors and windows wide open and 
no one there, went to the other Capitol buildings, found them removing the 
State Library, the Archives having been removed, went to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office and found it dismantled, were told he had gone home and that the 
Governor had been sent for on account of sickness in his family, went to 
General Russell’s residence on the river bank, and while there heard firing. 
We stated to General Russell that we were authorized to tender the services 
of the Regiment as a Regiment for 30, 60 or 90 days as Militia for the De- 
partment of the Susquehanna to the Governor, the men objecting to being 
mustered into the U. S. service, he informed us that he had telegraphed that 
morning to all the Railroads in the State to pass at State expense any able 
bodied man with a musket desirous of going to Harrisburg, that he would 
accept a single man, squads, companies or a Regiment intact for a day, 
a week, a month or any time they were willing to come; we mentioned that 
our Regiment was 1100 men and a Battery of Five Howitzers and all of 
our officers, including surgeons, and that we feared that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral would not accept the surgeons, he replied he will take care of that and 
will take you as you are, and you need not be mustered in and beg of you 
to come as soon as possible as they could not answer for the safety of the 
Capital. We replied that we would telegraph to the City at once, that we 
were accepted on our own terms, be prepared to come at once, we will be 
with you to-night, we then left him and went to the telegraph office at the 
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Capitol and sent the dispatch, he having written a letter of introduction to 
Major Sees, the superintendent of Telegraphing and Transportation, with 
instructions to forward our dispatch. When we reached the depot we found 
the excitement very much increased and General Milroy’s trains passing 
through the City on their retreat from Harper’s Ferry. After a delay of two 
hours after the regular time of starting a train of 15 cars loaded with passen- 
gers and their effects left for Philadelphia, where we arrived near midnight. 
We at once left notice at the armory of each company that the regiment was 
accepted and next morning early reported to the Col. the result of our mis- 
sion. 

The Regiment expected to move on Wednesday evening but on account 
of the delay of some equipments did not leave till Thursday morning, on the 
arrival of the Regiment in Harrisburg on Friday morning the 19th inst the 
Committee waited upon the Adjutant General to report the arrival of the 
Regiment with 1100 men and a battery as promised and asking for his orders, 
he told us he regretted to say we must be mustered into the U. S. service 
as General Couch the U. S. Commanding officer who had reached there the 
day after our interview with him, had refused to receive any men unless 
they were regularly mustered in, we told him this was not in compliance 
with the special agreement we had made with him nor the assurance that 
had been made to the men in consequence of that agreement; he said I am 
very sorry but you see my position, General Couch is supreme and I can do 
nothing. 

The Committee then returned to the Regiment encamped at Camp 
Russell and reported all the facts to the Board of Officers. By a refer- 
ence to General Couch’s order it will be seen that it was not promulgated 
till the morning of the 17th, when the Regiment had been recruited accord- 
ing to the agreement with General Russell and was under marching orders; 
after remaining in camp eight days Governor Curtin issued his Proclamation 
calling out the State Militia, the Regiment was at once tendered to him and 
were the first accepted under the call, all of which is respectfully submitted, 
ete. 

(Signed) Isaac Srarr, Jr., Lieut. Col. 
James D. Keyser, Captain of Co. A. 
R. Runpie SmiryH, Sergt. Co. A. 


Committee. 


Transportation, as it subsequently appeared, was not available 
for the hour first proposed, and on the afternoon of the seventeenth 
the colonel published his General Order No. 9. The order directed 
the regiment “to assemble fully equipped for active service with 
three days’ rations on Thursday the 18th of June at 11 o’clock 
a.m. on Seventh Street right resting on Market Street facing east.” 
Commandants of companies were instructed to forward certified 
rolls, with an order on the Bounty Fund Committee to pay to Cap- 
tain William H. Kern, paymaster, the ten dollars due each man for 
bounty. John Rutherford, Jr., of Company G, was announced 
as sergeant-major. 
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There were “ over twelve hundred men and officers ” who took 
up the line of march that morning of the eighteenth of June, at 
Market and Seventh Streets, to begin an eventful campaign replete 
with incident, adventure, exposure. The route was down Seventh 
to Chestnut, to Twenty-second, to Market, to Thirty-second, where 
at the West Philadelphia depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad it 
entrained for its destination. The regiment reached Harrisburg 
about nine in the evening, after the usual delays incident to the 
movement of an unscheduled train. All night in the ears, for the 
want of better quarters, the welcome daylight brought a meagre 
breakfast and a shert march to Camp Russell, a camp ground on 
the outskirts of the city, so named after the State’s efficient adju- 
tant-general. Cotemporaneous accounts differ as to the location 
of this camp. The adjutant’s journal designates it by name, but 
without specific location, and gives the source whence the name 
was derived. The story of a line officer gives another and more 
familiar name and site as well knownas its name. The incident is 
thus related: “ With Colonel Smith in command the regiment left 
for Harrisburg, and on arrival was hustled into Camp Curtin to 
be disgusted with its dirt and foul smell: and were afterward en- 
camped near the canal for a week.” An intermediate stop may 
have been made at Camp Curtin, but as all official matter is 
dated from Camp Russell, it was doubtless the location where the 
regiment “ afterward encamped near the canal for a week.” 

The regiment’s departure, as it subsequently appeared, had 
been premature. The adjutant-general’s assurance that he would 
accept anything from a man with a musket to a colonel with his 
regiment, for any time from a day to a month, had been improvi- 
dently given. Relying upon this authoritative declaration the 
regiment had bidden its recruits to a defence of the city and State 
and tendered its services under “ the State Militia law for thirty 
or ninety days if ordered by the Governor.” The President’s 
proclamation called for volunteers “for a period of six months 
unless sooner discharged.” It comprehended no such tender. There 
were no intermediate conditions made possible: there was then no 
other authority, state or nation, under which volunteers could be re- 
ceived. The situation had not definitely developed until after 
the regiment had reached its Harrisburg encampment. Negotia- 
tions, parleyings, propositions, followed for several days between 
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the Board of Officers and the Governor. * There was severe speech, 
sharp contention, on the part of some of the Board, threats to re- 
turn, bitter innuendoes, before the question was finally settled. 
Haw far this feeling of unrest had found a lodgement in the ranks is 
illustrated, if not in a contemporary writing, yet in a contribution 
~from the recollections of a soldier of keen observation and previous 
experience in the field, then serving as a private in Company D. 
“There were,” he says, “many debates among the men at Harris- 
burg as to the chances of our being surely granted discharge, when 
the emergency should be over, and some of the men came home.” 

A prominent figure in these negotiations was -Sergt. R. Rundle 
Smith, of Company A, the colonel’s nephew, whom the governor 
had invited to his councils. So conspicuous was his prominence 
that he was thanked by resolution of the Board of Officers “ for 
the prompt and able manner with which he had managed the mat- 
ter of the disposition of the regiment by the State authorities.” 

But the Gray Reserves was not alone in its urgency for better 
and more definite terms of service and enlistment. It prevailed 
throughout the entire force that had gathered and was gathering 
at the Harrisburg rendezvous. So formidably did the situation 
present itself, that Governor Curtin visited Camp Curtin and 
made an appeal to the soldiers in those tones of eloquence he could 
so readily command. “He was very sorry,” so he said in part, 
as the papers reported it, ‘‘ there was some dissatisfaction about 
the call. He would tell the troops they were called out only while 
the emergency lasted, and when that was over they would be 
returned to their homes. He was to be the judge when that 
emergency was over.” “Our soil has been invaded and we must 
drive the invaders from it. You are called for this emergency and 
no longer. If I, as your governor, have kept my faith before with 
the volunteers, you can trust my promise now.” 

It was maintained also by cotemporaneous writers that the 
attitude of the public press by minimizing the situation had 
continued to encourage rather than suppress the feeling of discon- 
tent. On the 25th of June the New York Herald said: “ We 
have no idea that General Lee meditates an advance upon either 
Harrisburg or Baltimore.” And publishing the extract on the 
twenty-seventh the Philadelphia Press adds: “ This is the view 
we have several times expressed and it seems to be not unreason- 
able.” “So long,” says Bates’s “ History,” “ as these views pre- 
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vailed and were spread broadcast by leading public journals, it 
was natural, recruiting should be comparatively sluggish.” 

But the enemy’s accelerated pace quickened the disposal of the 
question. The Governor’s proclamation, issued on the morning 
of June 26, settled it. “‘ The enemy,” so it reads, “is advancing 
in force into Pennsylvania. He has a strong column within 
twenty-three miles of Harrisburg, and other columns are moving 
by Fulton and Adams counties, and it can no longer be doubted 
that a formidable invasion of our State is in actual progress.” 
As “ the calls already made for volunteer militia in the emergency 
have not been met as fully as the crisis requires,” so states the 
Governor, he therefore issues his call “ for sixty thousand men 
to come forward promptly and defend the State.” They were to 
be mustered into the service of the State for a period of ninety 
days, “but would be required to serve only so much of the period 
of muster as the safety of our people and honor of our State may 
require.” f 

That afternoon, on receipt of the proclamation, there was the 
formal tender of the regiment to the governor, its prompt accept- 
ance, and immediate muster, with Lieutenant-Colonel Starr as the 
mustering officer, of the Thirty-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Ninety Days’ Militia. 

The following extract from the minutes of the Board of Off- 
cers gives a list of the officers of the regiment: 


HEADQUARTERS FIRST REGIMENT INFANTRY (GRAY RESERVES) R. B. 


The Regiment was received and Lieut.-Col. Isaac Starr, Jr., was ap- 
pointed and sworn in as mustering officer, the Col. and Committee returned 
to Camp Russell and the action of the Col. and Committee was announced to 
the officers and men, and the Regiment was then mustered into service by 
Companies and became the 32nd Regiment Penna. Ninety Days Militia with 
the following officers: 

Col. Charles S. Smith 
Lieut. Col., Isaac Starr, Jr. 
Adjutant, George S. Betheli ‘ 
Major, Frank P. Nicholson 
Quartermaster, Edw. M. Wattson. 


Chaplain, J. W. Morris, Huntingdon County 


First Asst. Surgeon, Wm. Darrach, Jr. 
Second Asst. Surgeon, Thomas A. Downs 
Sergt. Major, John J. Rutherford, Jr. 

Q. M. Sergt., J. P. Broomall 

Hosp. Steward, Samuel Meader 
Commissary Sergt.,; George A. Smith 


COLONEL CHARLES SOMERS SMITH 
32D REGIMENT, 1863 
THE FIRST COMMANDER OF THE VETERAN CORPS 


1875 
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Company A. 
Captain James D, Keyser 
First Lieut. Wm. W. Hollingsworth 
Second Lieut. Amos Lanning 
Company B. 
Captain Charles 8. Jones 
First Lieut. John McCreight 
Second Lieut. George Dodd, Jr. 


Company C. 
Captain Wm. W. Allen 
First Lieut. John W. Powell 
Second Lieut. J. Lowrie Bell 
Company D. 
Captain J. Ross Clark 
First Lieut. Charles E. Willis 
Second Lieut. Harry F. West. 
Company E. 
Captain Jacob Loudenslager 
First Lieut. James Muldoon 
Second Lieut. F. C. Garrigues 
Company F. 
Captain Harry C. Kennedy 
First Lieut. Benjamin M. Dusenberry 
Second Lieut. Robert M. Banks 
Company G. 
Captain H. J. White 
First Lieut. James C. Wray 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Mudge, Jr. 


Company H. 
Captain George W. Kern 
First Lieut. Mortimer L. Johnson 
Second Lieut. David Jones 
Company I. 
Captain G. West Blake 
First Lieut. William Maris, Jr. 
Second Lieut. John C. Sullivan 
Company K. 
Captain Wm. W. Keys 
First Lieut. David A. Woelpper 
Second Lieut. Silas H. Safford 


Company L or Battery 
Captain Benoni Frishmuth 
First Lieut. John S. Jenks 
Junior First Lieut. Samuel T. Irwin 
Second Lieut. B. M. Matlack 
Color Sergeant of Regiment, Alfred Ogden* 


To this call of June 26 twenty-eight regiments of infantry, 
from the Thirty-second to the Sixtieth inclusive, responded, to- 


1See Appendix for muster-roll. 
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gether with several battalions and independent companies. They 
were received under it as the terms of the proclamation provided, 
and were designated as “ Pennsylvania Ninety Days’ Militia.” 
To the previous call of the President of June 15, eight regiments 
of infantry, the Twentieth, the Twenty-sixth to Thirty-first, inclu- 
sive, and the Thirty-third, together with a number of independent 
companies, responded. These organizations mustered into the 
service of the United States were known as “ Emergency ” infan- 
try, Pennsylvania volunteers. The infantry regiments in the 
campaign of September, 1862, were numbered from the First to 
the Twenty-fifth, and in the campaign of June to August, 1863, 
from the Twenty-sixth to the Sixtieth, inclusive. The Twentieth 
retained its number in both campaigns. 

The officers’ commissions, however, were issued under the 
President’s proclamation of June 15, and bore no distinction be- 
tween the ninety days’ militia and the “ emergency ” infantry 
volunteers. As there is no record of the commission anywhere it 
is fortunate that the evidence of this material fact is supplied by 
that of Colonel Smith’s, carefully preserved with other valuable 
papers by his grandson, Maj. Charles S. Turnbull, now the surgeon, 
First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania. The 
commission is dated Harrisburg, June 26, 1863, and after the usual 
formalities reads as follows: “ Know ye that Charles S. Smith 
of the County of Philadelphia having been duly elected and re- 
turned colonel of the Thirty-second Regiment Infantry Pennsyl- 
vania Militia, mustered into the service of the United States, for 
the defence of the State of Pennsylvania under the Proclamation 
of the President of date June 15, 1863, and General Orders No. 
43, I, Andrew G. Curtin, Governor of the said Commonwealth, 
do Commission him to rank as Coronet, from the day of the date 
hereof. . . . Tuts Commisston to continue in force until the 
same shall be lawfully determined or annulled.” 

The letters a. w. m.— appointed and waiting muster ’’—after 
the name of an officer of volunteers indicate that he holds a com- 
mission from the Governor of his State, but has not yet been 
mustered into the service of the United States, and that pending 
that interval between the date of his commission and the date of 
his muster he has been acting without muster. Although not 
clothed with full authority, he was yet permitted to discharge 
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the duties incident to his office; his subsequent muster to be a 
ratification and confirmation, should his authority at any time be 
questioned. So these seven days between the arrival of the 
regiment at Harrisburg and its actual muster into service, this 
a. w. m.—acting without muster—interval was not permitted to 
pass in idleness. It was well utilized to practical purposes. The 
new recruits were made to understand something of discipline, and 
by competent non-commissioned officers were instructed in such 
rudimentary preliminaries as the opportunity afforded. There 
was the usual and regular routine of roll-calls, guard mounts, 
dress parades, inspection, squad, company, and regimental drills, 
with better results than in this period of hesitancy could fairly be 
expected. 

Not much could be expected from a commissariat with the 
troops in the army and yet not of the army. Some companies 
fared better than others. With an alert quartermaster and lib- 
erai contribution, there came the more satisfactory supply. Grum- 
bling there will be, whether the soldier be overfed or underfed. 
For the Government ration, not always at hand, never in quantity, 
sometimes in quality, red herring, crackers, cheese, was the non- 
nutritious substitute. It was needful to be frugal too; crackers 
and cheese, inseparable elsewhere, were parted here. ‘“‘ Those 
who have crackers can’t have cheese,” was the ever-repeated in- 
junction with every issue. 

The old-fashioned hardtack was the stay and prop of the 
army. When all else was scant, there was generally hardtack in 
plenty. ‘“ Crackers,” its familiar designation, was a generic term 
for all sorts of food-supply. As the mule’s weird bray told of his 
hunger, so the soldier’s “crackers” in chorus told of his. In 
the course of this campaign this militia contingent came in touch 
with the brigade of Gen. Thomas H. Neill, of the second division 
of the Sixth Army Corps, seasoned soldiers. There were in this 
brigade two Philadelphia regiments, the Twenty-third and Sixty- 
- first Pennsylvania Volunteers. General Neill, himself a Phila- 
delphian, had been the colonel of one of them, the Twenty-third. 
He was a West Point graduate, of exceptional excellence as a 
soldier, superior as a tactician, courteous, courageous, always at 
ease, though excessively formal, and withal about the best-dressed 
officer of the army. It so happened that about this time, too, a 
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shortage fell as well upon these bronzed and hardened veterans, 
and Neill’s brigade felt the pinch. A toilsome march, a hot day, 
travel-stained and weary, his troops, driven along famished and 
thirsty, had suddenly come to a halt and fallen off to each side of 
the road for the brief rest the opportunity afforded, when Neill, 
with his rather showy staff, dashed up through the column. His 
magnetic presence soon aroused his soldiers, and, as if there was 
but one thought in every mind, there burst in unison from every 
throat a spontaneous chorus of “ Crackers! Crackers! Crack- 
ers!” Neill, proudly erect, reined himself in, whirled suddenly 
to the right, rode Well in toward the resting column, and as if de- 
termined, if not to let his soldiers know what he was, certainly 
to let them know what he was not, vehemently shouted, “ I’m no 
damned commissary! I am no damned commissary!” and then 
contentedly rode away. 

General Neill had a charming personality. His mannerisms, 
so exclusively his own, were rather attractive than peculiar. His 
military abilities, conceded during the war, were recognized after 
it by his selection as Commandant of Cadets of the West Point 
Military Academy. His brother, Dr. John Neill, was a Philadel- 
phia physician of high repute. He was a surgeon of United 
States volunteers during the Civil War and was brevetted heuten- 
ant-colonel for faithful and meritorious services. 

The construction of fortifications on the heights on the right 
bank of the Susquehanna to cover Harrisburg and its important 
bridges had already made some progress. ‘‘ Some of the patriotic 
citizens of that city volunteered for the work; others were paid. 
The colored population were not behind their white brethren in 
giving assistance.” Fort Washington, said to be the only fortifi- 
cation worthy of the name erected in a northern city during the 
Civil War, was nearing completion. Work on these entrench- 
ments, strengthened and enlarged to protect not only the bridge at 
Bridgeport opposite, but as well the other at Marysville above the 
city, was stimulated by the near approach of the enemy. His 
pickets were within a few miles of the city. Jenkins’s cavalry 
brigade, in Chambersburg on the fifteenth, entered Carlisle, but 
eighteen miles away, from the west on Saturday morning the 27th 
of June at ten o’clock. Ewell’s infantry corps followed at two. 
They came not as an “army with banners,” but as an army with 
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wants. Jenkins wanted rations for fifteen hundred men to be 
deposited in the market-house within one hour, and he got them. 
Ewell wanted more; he wanted fifteen hundred barrels of flour, 
surgical instruments, medicines, quinine, chloroform. Carlisle 
was bankrupt in such supplies, and he did not get them. 

The old muskets exchanged for others of a more modern pat- 
tern, the regiment was hastened from its quarters at Camp Russell 
at five o’clock on the morning of Sunday the 28th over the old 
covered foot-bridge across the river for work on the fortifications ; 
and after night a detail was sent out to level a forest that inter- 
fered with the range of the artillery in the Fort. Neither accus- 
tomed to the spade nor familiar with the axe, they made a sorry 
job of it. The way the timber was slashed was a menace to 
human hfe. Trees fell indiscriminately in the darkness, the 
axeman and the bystander alike in jeopardy. A letter of the time 
thus portrays the situation: 


“On the evening of the 28th we were formed and marched off in light 
marching order without muskets or blankets, and to our disgust the whole 
regiment was started to digging in the entrenchments, our company (D) 
excepted. Company D was marched about two miles further to the front and 
acted as axemen, or, in other words, we were ordered to chop down a forest 
which in some way interfered with the range of the artillery. It was rough 
duty for the boys of Company D, but they worked splendidly, each man 
helping to the imminent peril of his life. You can imagine what about one 
hundred green hands were worth in a dense forest and in the dark. Trees 
were falling around, and it made our position by no means pleasant. It wasa 
very cold night too, for June: no overcoats, but a quick step back to camp 
made us all right, where we arrived at four a. M. The joke here is that we 
had only been mustered in twenty minutes when orders were given that made 
us the wood-choppers.” 


A detail under command of Major Nicholson was detached for 
what was supposed to be a reconnoissance. The incident was un- 
eventful. A “noiseless march on a beautiful moonlight night ” 
and a return to camp is all the recognition the records give it. 
On this same night, Sunday, June 28, after the Army of the 
Potomac had made its bivouac in the vicinity of Hyattstown, 
Maryland, the order was published that relieved Hooker and 
assigned Meade to its command. 

Carlisle remained in the hands of the enemy until the “ dawn 
of Wednesday morning” (July 1). Carlisle is a county seat, a 
college town, and was a military post. The county town of Cum- 
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berland County, it is the home of Dickinson College, an institution 
of learning of high repute, founded in 1783 and named in honor 
of John Dickinson, a famous patriot, scholar, soldier, and states- 
man of the Revolution, by whom it had been partially endowed. 
The United States military barracks, within the borough lmits, 
half a mile northeast of the court-house, were built by the Hes- 
sian prisoners of war captured at Trenton. For many years a 
garrisoned post, a school for cavalry, it was abandoned at the close 
of the war and is now the famous Carlisle Indian School. Gen, 
Fitzhugh Lee was there on duty as a first leutenant, Second 
United States Cavalry, when he resigned to enter the Confederate 
service; subsequently to appear to break the rest, ‘disturb the 
peace, an rack the nerves of the very good people oo had once 
regarded him as quite a social gem. Col Ewell, too, at one 
time in command of the post, was no stranger in the Sree. He 
made his headquarters at the cavalry barracks while his corps held 
the town; Rhodes’s division encamped around and about him, and 
Dole’s brigade occupied the college campus. 

An amusing incident is related, which, though directly appli- 
cable to Gettysburg, may not inappropriately be repeated here. 
A prominent newspaper editor of that borough, observing the in- 
creasing anxieties of his neighbors as the near approach of the 
two great armies indicated the likelihood of a coming battle, sought 
to allay their fears as best he could. He gathered a few of his. 
friends about him and offered this comforting suggestion: “ You 
know,” said he, “that we have a borough ordinance that forbids 
the discharge of firearms in the public streets, and I am confident 
that General Meade and General Lee, both law-abiding men, will 
never, never violate that ordinance.” 

Despite the close proximity of this heavy force, apparently 
hesitating as to what should be its further direction, the presence 
of the militia had restored confidence to Harrisburg and its vicin- 
ity. Its highly nervous state had been quieted and the general 
exodus for a better safety had been checked. What knowledge 
the militia had that there was this heavy column of seasoned 
soldiers at Carlisle, but eighteen miles away, does not clearly 
appear. As soon, however, as it had disappeared or was thought 
to have disappeared, they began to occupy the town. 

What the talk or gossip of the camp was we are not permitted 
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to know. Even the “cook house,” from, which always emanated 
the earliest intelligence of every manceuvre, however secretly it was. 
intended. to be conducted, was painfully silent. No note or memo- 
randum appears to indicate other than the ordinary routine of 
camp life for those two days of Monday and Tuesday, June 29 
and 30, so eventful elsewhere. Neither was there rumor afloat or 
facts asserted of the manceuvres, marching, concentration, neces- 
sarily incident to the close approach of the nation’s greatest conflict. 
It is intimated, however, in a letter of the time, that the regiment 
held a “ most important position on the right of the river road,” 
covering the flank, where officers and men were kept constantly on 
the alert. 

The affair on Tuesday the 30th, in the vicinity of Sporting 
Hill, beyond Oyster’s Point, indicates that there was need to 
be watchful. Oyster’s Point, really within the borough limits of 
Camp Hill, is located about three miles west of the old site of 
Fort Washington, at the intersection of what was known as the 
Mud Road to Carlisle with the Carlisle turnpike, and Sporting 
Hill on the turnpike is still a short distance beyond the inter- 
section. 

Gen. John Ewen, of the Fourth Brigade of the New York 
National Guard, with two of his regiments, the Twenty-second 
and Thirty-seventh New York, finding no trace of the enemy, 
whom he had been instructed to develop; on his return march was 
overtaken by a company of cavalry that had been driven in from 
its picket outpost by a force of some considerable strength. He 
promptly put his regiments about, and when nearing Sporting Hill, 
with his movement accelerated by a volley of small arms from a 
copse of timber, deployed his Thirty-seventh in an adjoining wheat 
field and returned the fire. Advancing under the fire of a battery 
which had been planted in his front, and from a single gun on his. 
flank, materially aided by a section of Landis’s Philadelphia bat- 
tery, which had joined him on the march, he effected the enemy’s 
dislodgement. The enemy’s force was cavalry, and no pursuit. 
was attempted. General Ewen on his march to Carlisle the fol- 
lowing day learned from the farmers that the enemy’s cavalry had 
passed over the same route the afternoon before, with a force that 
they had estimated at about 3500, with a number of their killed 
and wounded in ambulances. General Ewen reported his own loss. 
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as “a few officers and men of the Thirty-seventh slightly 
wounded.” + Other reports gave his casualties as four wounded. 

Neither had the two previous days been altogether free from 
touch with the enemy. On Sunday the 28th a cavalry force with 
a section of artillery had driven in our cavalry pickets near 
Oyster’s Point, but did not succeed in moving the infantry pickets, 
while on Monday the 29th Lieutenant Stanwood, who with his 
detachment of regular cavalry had driven in the enemy’s pickets 
on the Carlisle Road, was obliged to return under a fire of artillery 
which was opened on him. 


This affair is given its significance in Bates’s “ History of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,” vol. v, p. 1227: ‘‘ Knipe, who had now been superseded in the 
chief command by General ‘ Baldy’ Smith, but who was still intrusted with 
active operations, continued to fall back until he reached Oyster’s Point, 
where he again made a stand, and on the night of the 28th the enemy’s ad- 
vance having approached within range of his artillery, he opened a rapid fire 
from the guns of Miller’s Battery which inflicted some loss and caused a 
precipitate retreat. This was the farthest advance which was made in any 
considerable foree towards the State Capital.” 


The brigade to which the regiment was assigned was com- 
manded by Gen. William Brisbane, of Wilkesbarre. It consisted 
of the Twenty-eighth, Col. James Chamberlain, the Thirtieth, 
Col. Wm. M. Monies, and the Thirty-third Blue Reserves, Col. 
William W. Saylor, Emergency Infantry, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and the Thirty-second Gray Reserves, Col. Charles S. 
Smith, Pennsylvania Ninety Days’ Militia. The division com- 
manded by Brig.-Gen. William Farrar Smith, United States Vol- 
unteers, consisted of two other brigades, one commanded by Brig.- 
Gen. John Ewen, of the Fourth Brigade New York National 
Guard, composed of the Thirty-seventh and Twenty-second and 
Eleventh, New York National Guard, and the other composed of 
the Eighth, Seventy-first, Fifty-sixth, and Twenty-third New 
York National Guard, commanded by Brig.-Gen. Joseph F. Knipe, 
United States Volunteers, Landis’s Philadelphia Battery, 6 pieces, 
Captain Henry D. Landis; Miller’s Philadelphia howitzer battery, 
4 pieces, Captain EK. Spencer Miller; and the Independent Howit- 
zer Battery, 4 pieces, Captain Benoni Frishmuth, of the Thirty- 
second, were all attached to the division. 


* War Records (General Ewen’s official report), vol. xxvii, part ii, p. 235. 
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General Brisbane had been the Heutenant-colonel of the 
Forty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, a regiment with which 
our own 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers (Gray Reserves) had 
been brigaded throughout its entire career in the field. 
Though apparently without significant cotemporaneous coinci- 
dence, it yet bestirs recollections closely akin to the regi- 
ment’s early history well worthy of preservation. The intimacies 
between the officers and men of these two organizations were 
sincere and lasting. They were ever as of one military family. 
In battle their confidence was mutual, “ neither had any fear of its 
flank as long as the other was there”; and when the great struggle 
was over, the confidence still remained, the friendships never were 
forgotten. Originally it was the old brigade made famous by 
Hancock at Williamsburg; the Forty-ninth had been with it from 
the beginning; the 119th joined it after Antietam. It was after- 
ward better known as Russell’s Brigade, the Third Brigade, First 
Division, Sixth Army Corps. Composed of the Sixth Maine, Forty- 
ninth Pennsylvania, 119th Pennsylvania, and Fifth Wisconsin, 
the brigade won special distinction at Rappahannock station, No- 
vember 7, 1863, capturing the enemy’s works by a bayonet charge, 
with a large number of prisoners, flags, and cannon. Fox, in his 
“ Book of Regimental Losses,” an accepted authority, says of this 
charge: “ There was no more brilliant action in the war.” Colonel 
Ellmaker commanded the brigade, Lieut.-Col. Gideon Clark the 
119th, General Russell being in command of the division. It was 
in this engagement that Second Lieutenant Edward E. Coxe, of 
Company D, 119th Pennsylvania, formerly a private in Company 
D, First Regiment Infantry Gray Reserves, was mortally 
wounded, and Captain C. M. Hodgson, of Company B, and Second 
Lieutenant Robert Reaney, of Company E, were killed. 

As they had had before, and were often to have again, but this 
time suffering terrible loss, there came, at Spottsylvania Court 
House, the opportunity to probably put to its severest test their 
battle confidence. The Forty-ninth and 119th Pennsylvania were 
two of the twelve selected regiments which on the afternoon of 
May 10, 1864, formed the assaulting column under the gallant 
Upton. Both regiments were punished severely, the Forty-ninth the 
heavier, the colonel, Thos. M. Hulings, and the lieutenant-colonel, 
John B. Miles being killed, as was also Second Lieutenant Edward 
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Ford, Jr., of Company I, and First Lieutenant J. R. Lawrens, 
of Company ©, of the 119th; and two days afterward, on the 
twelfth in Hancock’s charge at the “ Bloody Angle,” in which the 
entire Third Brigade was actively engaged, the 119th lost its 
major commanding, Major Henry P. Truefitt, and the command- 
ing officer who succeeded him, Captain Charles P. Warner, both 
killed. Early in this campaign of Grant’s, “to be fought out on 
this line if it takes all summer,” the losses of these two regiments 
about paralleled each other. From May 6 to May 18, 1864, in- 
cluding the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, the Forty-ninth lost 
317 in killed and wounded out of the 530 who crossed the Rapidan. 
And for the same period, including the same battles, the loss of 
the 119th was 217 in killed and wounded out of about 400 
effectives. 

Of the other officers of the 119th Pennsylvania killed in action 
in this last campaign of Grant’s, were John D. Mercer, adjutant, 
killed at Petersburg, Virginia, April 2, 1865; First Lieutenant 
George G. Lovett, Company G, died May 10, 1864, of wounds 
received in the Wilderness May 5, 1864; Captain George C. 
Humes, of Company B, killed at Cold Harbor, Virginia, June 3, 
1864. This Company B was significantly marked for fatalities 
among its officers: three of its captains were killed outright—Cap- 
tains Hodgson and Humes, already mentioned, and Captain Peter 
W. Rodgers, a most promising and thoroughly efficient officer, who 
fell, early in his career, at Salem Church, Virginia, May 3, 1863. 

Though apparently digressing, it seems not inappropriate, 
where opportunity is afforded, to interweave facts and incidents 
in the story of the parent regiment forcefully suggested by others 
of absorbing interest in the military life of the regiment it had so 
successfully fathered. 

There was one of the officers of the Forty-ninth, Sherwood by 
name, a captain, famous as an entertainer. He was disposed at 
times to be a bit facetious. On one occasion, in winter quarters, 
when there were few, if any, facilities for such an entertainment, 
he sent out quite a formal invitation for a “ fish dinner,” with 
covers for twelve. The table furniture was erude: plates tin; 
forks steel, three prongs; wooden handles for both knives and 
forks; table deal boards, clothless. At each plate there was a 
bottle of ““ Commissary,” the army’s generic for whiskey of every 
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brand, and in the centre a lonely mackerel with a single box of 
sardines. Sherwood stood at the head, his guests arranged six 
on each side opposite each other; but before he had opportunity 
to bid them be seated, there came, as if in chorus, the exclamation, 
“ Sherwood, what in the name of thunder are you going to do with 
all those fish?” That was where Sherwood was facetious. 

General Brisbane had been directed to move his brigade by the 
Mud Road to Carlisle at daylight on July 1. July nights are 
short, and that the men might be properly fed before this their first 
well-detined march, and that the brigade might be assembled, as 
it was that morning for the first time, shortly after midnight the 
command “ marched to the Blue Reserves’ Camp, the Thirty-third 
Regiment’s, and waited there a long time while the morning mess 
was cooked and eaten.” Logistics had had but scant attention. 
Vexatious delays still followed from insufficient transportation 
facilities, and it was nine o’clock before the column was well 
in motion toward its destination. ‘‘ The day was hot, very hot, 
even in the early morning.” Then it rained at intervals. Two- 
thirds of the ten hours covered by the march were sunlight and 
during the other one-third there was either a hard rain or the air 
was sultry, steaming with the moisture, not unusual when sum- 
mer showers frequently repeat themselves. The temperature, the 
weather, the early morning frittered away in tedious delay, un- 
seasoned troops, many fell by the wayside. A halt at noon in a 
wood gathered the scattered column, fed and rested the men. 

Wednesday, July 1, 1863, is a day historic in the battle annals 
of the country, renowned for fight, famous for the march. Two 
corps of the Army of the Potomac were in the death-grip at Gettys- 
burg; the others were hastening to their support. The Sixth, the 
farthest away—the 119th was with it—covered its thirty-seven 
miles in seventeen hours, without an organized halt—a march 
with scarce a modern parallel. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee with his brigade of Confederate cavalry, 
his corps commander, Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, with him, was 
moving from a southeasterly direction on the roads leading from 
York and Dillsburg. Stuart in his search for the Army of North- 
ern Virginia had before day on the first of July reached Dover 
in York County, about sixteen miles from Carlisle. Having 
marched all night, he had then halted for a brief rest for 
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horses and men, and then, pursuing his quest still further, 
started on for Carlisle shortly after the break of day. General 
Lee, so it is stated in Egle’s “ History of Pennsylvania,’ first 
made his appearance about seven o’clock where the Trindle 
Spring Road, with its more directly eastwardly trend, makes a 
junction with the Dillsburg Road. These roads lay to the south- 
ward of the Cumberland Valley Railroad. The road, its course 
westerly, by which Brisbane’s column moved, was to the north- 
ward of that railway. As the two columns approached the town, 
they were consequently, though coming in at different angles, 
but little over a mile apart. 

As the regiment was about to pull out from its noon-day halt, 
Colonel Wiedersheim, then a corporal in Company F, remembers 
to have overheard a staff officer give directions to Colonel Smith 
to hasten his march, that the purpose was to reach Carlisle before 
the enemy, who apparently was moving in the same direction. 
Captain Kennedy, his captain, caught these instructions too, and 
impetuous and zealous as he was, earnestly urged that he be per- 
mitted to detach himself and push into Carlisle in advance of the 
regiment. Others, too, recall the fact that at this point orders 
came from above to hurry the column along. An order given to 
load, awkwardly executed in some instances, was followed by a 
growl here and a complaint there, according to temperament, that 
the awkward fellow in the front rank was placing in jeopardy his 
better skilled companion in the rear. Sometimes it was reversed, 
and the awkward fellow was in the rear and the skilled men in the 
front rank. The instructions to increase the pace were so faith- 
fully carried out, that a line officer records “ the last hour on the 
double quick.” 

General Ewen with his command, his distance shortened by a 
start from the scene of his skirmish of the day before, reached 
Carlisle at three o’clock in the afternoon, and occupied a position 
on the main road on the brow of a hill overlooking a valley about a 
mile south of the town. General Ewen moved by the turnpike. 
He states in his report: “ The troops were refreshed at the small 
villages along the march by the inhabitants, who were kindly at 
their doors with offerings of their food.” 

The regiment, with better-closed ranks, completed the march, 
entered the town over the Letort, a branch of and that flows north 
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into the Conagadwinet, moved out the main street, halted at 
Market Square in front of the court-house, formed line on the 
north side facing south, and stacked arms. A section of Landis’s 
Battery, afterward unlimbered and in action, front to the east- 
ward, was planted in the street opposite the left of the regiment. 
C. Stuart Patterson, eminent lawyer and financier, now quarter- 
master of the Veteran Corps, was the sergeant in command of the 
right gun. The main street is some eighty feet in width; through it, 
with its double track, runs the Cumberland Valley Railroad. 
Market Square is a wide open space with the Presbyterian church 
on the northwest, the Episcopalian church on the northeast, the 
court-house on the southwest, and the market-house on the south- 
east corner. The railway passenger station is about a square to 
the westward, the Wellington Hotel a square to the eastward, and 
the county jail still a square further to the east, all on the north 
side of the street. 

The command reached this destination between six and seven 
o'clock. On a bright July afternoon, the skies had cleared, the 
showers had ceased, there was still quite a little daylight left. 
A few of the men, prone to inquiry, were disposed to stroll. A 
bunch from Company D—Randall, Sam Wanamaker, and Goodwin 
—went off, they said, to get their bearings and gather some knowl- 
edge of the roads besides the one on which they had entered. While 
they were thus engaged, they were passed on the edge of the town 
by a small body of mounted men, so dusty and begrimed as to 
makes their equipment scarce discernible. Randall, who had been 
in service and had seen two battles, conjectured, from the way 
they rode and carried their arms, that they were rebels. His 
companions, however, gave no credence to his suggestion, and 
received it with rather a boisterous guffaw. Randall was right. 
There were about twenty-five of them, apparently browsing round 
for whatever might seem to come, legitimately or otherwise, within 
the scope of the game of war. It was well they had not so in- 
cluded the three strolling militiamen, who were back to their ranks 
again in time not only for the better things that first awaited them, 
but for the worse that were to follow. They lost neither the feast 
nor the fight; got but little of the one, but a good deal of the other. 

The citizens glad to welcome their friends, the coming, as they 
had been to speed the enemy, their parting and self-invited guest, 
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had provided for them liberally and were prepared to quench 
thirst with coffee and appease appetite with nourishing food, served 
from well-appointed tables bountifully spread in the market-house. 
The meal had scarce begun, or, in fact, as one account gives it: 
“ Just as we were about to take the first mouthful there arose 
a cry—which I shall never forget—‘ the rebels are coming!’ Cap- 
tain Clark and I stayed back for a few moments presuming it 
was a scare on the part of the townspeople; but seeing our artillery 
being hurried up, we took our station in line, and had hardly 
given the order to take arms when the first shell burst over our 
heads.” Another reads: “ We were eating this [‘ the bountiful 
meal provided for us’] when we heard the noise and commotion 
that followed the discovery of the rebel cavalrymen by some of the 
town people or some of our men. They put spurs to their mounts 
and quickly got away; we heard a shot fired and were told to 
fall in. The line was hurriedly formed by our stacks and we 
took arms.” And still another is as follows: ‘‘ What a relief when 
we reached the market place and found coffee in waiting, and what 
a disappointment before we could drink it to hear the cry, ‘ The 
rebels are coming! Fall in! fall in!’ How startled we were, 
and how quickly we formed line, as the whiz of the first shell sung 
in the air!” 

ft was still daylight when the firmg began. The test was 
severe, the ordeal trying. The regiment stood it manfully. A 
captain in later years recalled an incident, illustrative of the cali- 
bre of its personnel, of a young fellow of the name of Robinson, 
who, incensed at the weakening of other troops in the vicinity, 
burst forth in his youthful ardor with: ‘“ What the hell did you 
come for, if it wasn’t for this?” 

The enemy had seven guns. His battery was planted near 
the residence of Carey Ahl, on a rising knoll, the only ground with 
an appreciable elevation in that vicinity. This residence and 
grounds are on the south side of and to the eastward of a slight 
curve, in the railway, near where the Cumberland Valley enters 
the town, and the battery was therefore about half a mile from the 
left of the regiment. It enfiladed the line that had been formed 
when the regiment halted on the main or railroad street, and where 
it still was when the shelling began. The battery had the range of 
the street if it chose to rake it, or it could sweep the town with 
its guns at a proper elevation. 
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The first shell passed high overhead. Randall, the soldier 

who had felt of war before, stood next in the ranks to Colladay. 
It was something new for Colladay, and he turned to his comrade 
with the better knowledge, and inquired, “ What is that?” Poor 
fellow! He soon knew what it was in a way that Randall never did. 
First Lieutenant Edmund Randall, a prominent lawyer, a member 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
had won distinction in Mulholland’s famous fighting regiment, 
the 116th Pennsylvania, at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. 
He had resigned, and was in the ranks of the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment for the emergency. The second shell struck a lamp-post just 
opposite Company D. Its screech before and its resonant roar 
afterwards, deep and sullen within the confined space of the street, 
recall Kipling’s lines: 

When shaking your bustles like ladies so fine, 

The guns of the enemy wheel into line; 


Aim low at the limbers, and don’t mind the shine; 
For noise never startles a soldier. 


It did, however, weaken the lines of some of the troops nearby, 
but rather strengthened those of the Thirty-second. This is what 
an eye-witness says: “ The Thirty-second still and silent: stolid, 
indifferent, apparently a bit dumbfounded, the third shell burst 
just overhead, and a piece of it struck Colladay in front of the 
thigh near the groin. Earle was next to him. Captain Clark, 
who was in front of him with Stotesbury, carried him to the pave- 
ment in the réar. Two other men had their clothing torn by 
pieces of shell. Colonel Smith then moved the regiment back 
from the railroad tracks to the house line.” 

“T never,’ so reads a correspondence of the time, “ heard 
shell burst or cannonading before, and I must confess it was fully 
up tomy expectations . . . ifnotmoreso. Although we had 
no opportunity to return the fire, the regiment never flinched, the 
battery doing all the work.” Oolladay was of most respected 
parentage, with a promising future. He was elected to member- 
ship in Company D on September 8, 1862, was present through the 


Antietam campaign of 1862, faithful to his obligations, attentive to 


his duties, prompt to respond to the Gettysburg call, he had won 

the esteem of hig comrades and the confidence of his officers. He 

died of his wounds, as Fletcher of his company recalls it, on the 

day the regiment passed through Carlisle on its return from the 
ub 
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campaign, Sunday, July 26, at the private residence of Mr. Jacob 
Rheims, which had been generously tendered for his care and treat- 
ment. He was the only Union soldier killed in battle on northern 
soil so far north as is Carlisle, as no battle was ever fought 
during the Civil War east of the Mississippi, any farther north. 
It is said that a Confederate soldier mortally wounded at Oyster’s 
Point, shortly afterward died of his wounds at the hotel at Womels- 
dorf. 

Appropriate resolutions in acknowledgment and commemora- 
tion of the virtues, worth, manhood, and patriotism of Charles W. 
Colladay were passed at a special meeting of the company immedi- 
ately upon its return from the campaign. A concluding clause in 
these resolutions is well worth historic preservation, confirming, 
as it does, the deductions so effectively drawn by the Hon. John 
Hay in his memorial address before the two Houses of Congress 
on the “ Life and Character of William McKinley,” where, in re- 
ferring to the patriotic awakening of 1861, he said that “ patriot- 
ism, which had been a mere rhetorical expression, became a pas- 
sionate emotion in which instinct, logic, and feeling were fused.” 
“ Finally,” so the concluding clause reads, “in our brother’s death 
at such a time of our country’s trouble, we have given to us new 
cause of devotion to its interests, in the memory of such a life so 
freely given, and which goes into the great sum of all that is noble 
and true which has been sacrificed in order that our nationality 
and the earthly interests of man might be maintained; and in the 
cutting off of our comrade at so early a period of his life and early 
season of his usefulness we are impressed by the uncertainty that 
attends all earthly things, and are warned to be also ready.” 

Another disaster quickly followed in the immediate vicinity. 
The enemy seemed to know where his shells would work most effee- 
tively. Sergeant C. Stuart Patterson, of Landis’s Battery, his sec- 
tion engaged just opposite Company D, was so seriously wounded in 
the right hand that amputation of the fingers followed. Patterson 
was a friend of Dr. Darrach, assistant surgeon of the Thirty-second, 
and sought to-secure his services, but found him so closely in 
attendance on Colladay that he was compelled to look elsewhere. 
He fell upon a surgeon whose purpose to amputate the entire hand 
was only frustrated by the interference of Dr. John Neill, the 
surgeon of the division, who, insisting that he could save it, ulti- 
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mately did so by the amputation of the firigers only. The Episco- 
pal church at the northeast corner of Market Square had been 
improvised as a hospital. It was so constantly under fire that the 
‘surgeons insisted upon the removal of the patients. Patterson, 
under this insistance, had just been taken from the chancel to 
the front of the church when a shell entered the roof and landed 
on the spot where he had been lying. 

Years afterward, in a little badinage on the occasion of a 
casual meeting between Patterson and Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Lee told 
him how a shell from his battery that struck close to the bottom of 
a panel of fence had nearly disposed of both “ Jeb” Stuart and 
himself, who occupied the top rail of the adjoining panel. 

Gen. William F. Smith, after the enemy opened at Carlisle, 
and before any reply had been made, had personally given Patter- 
son some instruction as to direction and distance, when his No. 1 
gun should fire. Meeting General Smith some years afterward 
and referring to the incident, the general said he had been in 
many trying positions on the battle-field, but this was one of un- 
usual tension. He spoke of the heroism of the Thirty-second 
Regiment, and referred with enthusiasm to the handsome behavior 
of officers and men through all of its trying ordeal. Patterson 
follows the general with the like impression that the conduct of 
the regiment made upon him, and adds that the stolidity and 
coolness of Captain Clark and the usefulness to which he put him. 
self wherever his presence was required, left a recollection that 
has never been effaced. 

The rumors prevailing through the afternoon of a large cavalry 
force in the vicinity were not fully confirmed until the scouts sent 
out on the cross-roads by General Smith had ascertained their 
truthfulness and so reported to him at General Ewen’s headquar- 
ters, a mile and a half to the south of the town, where he had 
gone “ about sunset ” upon his arrival at Carlisle “ soon after,” so 
reads General Ewen’s official report, “reports of artillery were 
heard in our rear and the flash and smoke of the guns were visible 
along the hills to the north.” 

The troops were then distributed with a view of “simply 
holding the town.” General Ewen’s return was immediately 
ordered. His regiments were subdivided into detachments. The 
Thirty-seventh New York, with one field-piece, guarded the cen- 
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tral portion, and the T'wenty-second New York, with another, the 
southerly portion, “skirmishers being also thrown out. Some 
of the citizens too did good service on the skirmish line as volun- 
teers.” 

General Brisbane’s brigade was assigned to the northerly por- 
tion with the Thirty-second on the right. Company D was deployed 
across the railroad street at the eastern edge of the town “ where 
the minie balls whistled up the street until dawn,” and “ some of 
the men were stationed in the windows of the houses on the two 
corners of the street with the road in front.” As the town was 
simply to be held, and a collision with the enemy if possible 
avoided, the troops were pushed out to the eastward as far as the 
contingency would permit. Company C moved to the north and 
east of its position on the railroad street to a house and barn on 
the west bank of the Letort. The family who occupied the premises 
offered such attentions as the exigency permitted until the order 
to remove the women and children, when they sought a refuge in 
the cellar. The outlook to the eastward was toward the barracks, 
and included quite a bit of open country. To the left of Com- 
pany © and across a road that passed between them another com- 
pany of the regiment was also posted. These subdivisions were in 
detachments of two companies each, and in the close vicinity were 
Companies A and F. These dispositions at. the double quick were 
made under fire, and throughout their execution there was, when- 
ever it was needed, the conspicuous presence of General Brisbane 
and Colonel Smith. Private James Hogan, of Company C, after- 
ward a leutenant, and now paymaster of the Veteran Corps, 
clearly recalls the rather showy mount on a white horse of General 
Brisbane, who happened opposite his company, giving some super- 
vision to the movement as it left the railroad street for its newly 
assigned position. They were not commenced until after the 
enemy had opened and not perfected until after dark. Just 
when the firing began does not seem to be definitely fixed. Sun- 
set, seven o’clock, before dark, is the time stated from various 
sources. That it was considerably before night set in, in that 
long July twilight, is quite apparent. 

The shelling continued until one hundred and thirty-four shots 
had been fired by the enemy. It ceased about one o’clock in the 
morning, “ with the exception of three guns about three,” parting 
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shots. It was interrupted by three distinct summons through 
flags of truce—the first about nine o’clock—“ to surrender tHe 
town and send out the women and children ” ; to which answer was 
returned that the “ women and children would be notified to leave.” 
Half an hour later another message followed to the same purpose, 
with the addition that “if not surrendered the town would be 
burned.” Reply was made that one answer had already been 
given. And again, about twelve o’clock, came the third summons, 
to which reply was given that the message had been twice answered 
before. The character of the enemy’s fire seemed to be measured 
by the forcefulness he intended to give to his several demands for 
surrender: vigorous and continuous before the first message came ; 
pernicious and defiant, but not so incessant, after the reply; 
quick, sharp, and decisive, but of shorter duration, after the sec- 
ond; and slowly subsiding to occasional discharges after the third. 
In pursuance of his purpose to “simply hold the town,” and 
because he deemed the enemy’s fire to be inaccurate and he wished 
to save his ammunition, General Smith ordered our artillery firing 
to cease, after the early shots from Landis’s battery. To this 
conclusion in his official report, General Ewen adds his concur- 
rence: “‘ Orders had been given,” he there says, “‘ by General Smith 
not to fire a gun unless it came to close quarters, which in my 
judgment was eminently judicious under the circumstances.” 
General Knipe’s brigade did not leave the Susquehanna fortifi- 
cations until half-past one in the afternoon, and it not appearing 
that his movement need be over-hastened, had halted for the night 
on his road to Carlisle, at a place known as Silver Spring. Gen- 
eral Knipe, home from the field wounded, a citizen of Harris- 
burg, who knew the country well, had been temporarily assigned 
for duty with the militia during this campaign. He had a famous 
reputation as a courageous, successful, and insistent fighter, and 
would have courted just such an opportunity as here presented 
itself for a touch with the enemy’s rear or a junction with the 
main force, as the situation might develop. Captain Dougherty, 
an aide on General Smith’s staff, was despatched to communicate 
with him. The enemy got Dougherty, and, disposed to use him 
rather than keep him, returned him to his chief as their second 
truce-bearer, “ principally,” as the headquarter itinerary reads, 
“to give the impression that Lee’s force was very large and could 
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easily destroy the town.” That it did not do so is quite clear. 
“Dougherty’s orderly was shot.” Mr, Ward, another aide, suc- 
ceeded in getting through to General Knipe, too late, however, to 
be of immediate service, as meanwhile the enemy had withdrawn. 
His orderly was captured. 

The enemy commenced to move his heavy wagon train on a 
country road that came into the turnpike to Mount Holly and 
Gettysburg about two and a half miles beyond Carlisle, about one 
o’clock, and his troops followed toward three. Before his depart- 
ure he had fired a board yard near the gas-works, the gas-works, 
several private dwellings, and the United States cavalry barracks, 
all of which were consumed. General Stuart denies responsibility 
for firing any other structure than the barracks; although he 
claims that as sharpshooters fired on his men from private houses, 
their destruction would have been altogether proper. 

Napoleon Bonaparte on one occasion, his guns planted about 
the city of Rheims, preparatory to its bombardment without oppor- 
tunity for the removal of non-combatants, sought no justification 
for his action, but rather delighted in the fact that, as he said, 
“the ladies of Rheims were about to enjoy a very unpleasant 
quarter of an hour.” Gen. J. E. B. Stuart finds his justification 
at Carlisle from its refusal of his demand for an unconditional sur- 
render ; its resistance against him instead of the peaceful surrender 
it had accorded Ewell, and offers this, as explanatory of his failure 
to fully consummate his purpose to bombard and burn—that 
“the only obstacle to the enforcement of my threat was the scarcity 
of artillery ammunition.” 

Six or eight hours of a bombardment, one hundred and thirty- 
four shots, twelve soldiers wounded, no citizen injured, no building 
fired, save by the torch, would clearly induce the casual observer, 
at least, to incline to the conviction that the threat was ineffective, 
because its enforcement was ineffectual. 

The twelve wounded soldiers were Sergeant ©. Stuart 
Patterson, Philadelphia Artillery, Landis’s Battery; Walter Scott, 
Philadelphia Artillery, Landis’s Battery; Duffield Ashmead, Phila- 
delphia Artillery, Landis’s Battery; Charles W. Colladay (mor- 
tally),Company D, Thirty-second Regiment, Pennsylvania Militia; 
W. B.. Walter, Company —, Thirty-second Regiment, Pennsyl- 
vania Militia; Penrose Garratt, Company G, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
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ment, Pennsylvania Emergency Volunteer Militia; Robert Welds, 
Second Blue Reserves; George McNutt, Blue Reserves; William 
Prevost, Lieutenant, Thirty-seventh New York National Guard; 
John Coday, Thirty-seventh New York National Guard; H. C. 
McCleo, corporal, Thirty-seventh New York National Guard; 
A. T. Dorsets, Thirty-seventh New York National Guard.? 

The Cumberland Valley, so frequently in the occupancy, first 
of one army, then of the other, and sometimes of both, was the 
scene of many incidents attendant upon the war drum, interesting, 
entertaining, instructive, historic, well worth a place in story. 
A number centred about Mount Holly Springs. Mount Holly is 
six miles south of Carlisle, on the road to Gettysburg. At the 
foot. of a gap over the South Mountain range that bears its name, 
favored with a water-supply of especial value in the manufacture 
of paper, with Mountain Run, Hunter’s Run, the Yellow Breeches, 
all neighborly acquaintances, it maintains as its sole industry the 
production of a paper widely known for its peculiar excellence. 
It was sometimes known as Papertown. The South was in sore 
straits for good writing-paper. It was said at the time the enemy 
passed through that there was nowhere in the South an establish- 
ment for its manufacture. Business had been brisk at the Mount 
Holly mill, and it so happened when General Ewell’s column 
passed it on its march that there was on hand an accumulated prod- 
uct of an estimated value of some eight thousand dollars. Evwell’s 
quartermaster took it all. General Ewell, from his barrack days, 
had some recollections of its worth, and, his war conscience satis- 
fied that his government voucher was all-sufficient, insisted upon 
what he deemed a proper settlement for the seizure. The worth- 
less pledges his quartermaster left are still produced by the present 
proprietors whenever the story is told. 

More destruction follows the withdrawal of an enemy from, 
than damage accompanies his advance through, the country 
of his adversary. So it happened here. The paper mill was 
seriously threatened. Stragglers, irresponsible parties with the 
trains, were giving the proprietors serious concern. Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s advent was most opportune. Well known in the 
vicinity, a constant visitor thereabouts when an officer at the bar- 


1“ History of Pennsylvania,” William H. Egle, M.D., p. 623. 
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racks, he still cherished a lingering recollection of the many pleas- 
ant days he had passed with the good people of the neighborhood. 
Lee, when he left Carlisle in the very early morning of July 2, 
had hastened on ahead of his column, and with his staff had 
halted at the hotel in Mount Holly. Each had stowed himself 
away so that it was difficult to tell the one from the other, and 
all were enjoying on the porch a much-needed sleep. The mill 
proprietor had heard that Lee was there; he had been his close 
friend in the ante-bellum days. The sitar had become acute, 
he must have relief or his mill would go. After several failures 
in his indiscriminate search, unmindful of how he disturbed these 
sleeping soldiers, regardless of the opprobrious speech that followed 
when he haveened to wake the wrong fellow, he finally struck Lee. 
Lee rubbed his eyes, waked more oh ccerully than was to be ex- 
pected, recognized his old friend with a “ Hello, Charley! How’s 
Em!” and proceeded when the situation had been hurriedly 
explained, to interpose with his authority to save the mill and 
make “ Charley ” happy. 

It had been often asserted, not only on the Union side but by 
many of Lee’s own people, that Lee’s move in the vicinity was 
more to get among those whom he had once known than for any 
real purpose of war. Even as late as Gen. Joseph Wheeler’s visit 
to Philadelphia to participate in the Peace Jubilee of 1898, he 
said to Colonel Wiedersheim when the conversation turned upon 
a point that led up to the suggestion: “ Oh, Lee had no business 
there [Carlisle] anyhow; he only went there to see some of his 
old girls.” This view must altogether disappear with the facts 
supplied by the official report of Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart of his 
Gettysburg operations. It there appears that Carlisle, directly 
on his route to join his chief, had necessarily to be included in 
his line of march; with him was but the one brigade, General Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s, the others were “ following at considerable intervals.” 


The most I could learn was that Genl. Early had marched his division 
in the direction of Shippensburg, which the best information I could get 
seemed to indicate as the point of concentration of our troops. . . . We 
pushed on for Carlisle where we hoped to find a portion of our Army. 
General Fitzhugh Lee’s Brigade was charged with the duty of investing the 


the remaining Brigades following at considerable intervals from Dover. 
(War Records, Series I, vol. xxvi, part ii, p. 697.) 


ery 
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And “ Charley ” about this same time ran into another of his 
old friends, a four years’ student and recent graduate of Dickin- 
son, whom he had known well through all his college days. The 
last of Jenkin’s cavalry, with a straggling wagon train, had dis- 
appeared just a day or two before Fitzhugh Lee had come. 
Like most of their neighbors the Mullin family—for “ Charley,” 
always so familiarly addressed by the acquaintances of his early 
manhood, then and always afterward the much respected and 
widely influential citizen of the Valley, himself the proprietor of 
the mill—had under the advice of the authorities sent the best of 
their stock to the other side of the river. Forage, provision, and 
all else that remained had already been freely drawn upon by the 
enemy. The quartermaster of one of these straggling trains was 
insistent to know from Mullin something that would disclose an 
opportunity for a more substantial seizure than appeared to be 
available. Mullin was equally insistent that already these en- 
forced contributions had taken about all they had, when the 
parley was interrupted by an ill-kempt, ragged-looking fellow, ad- 
dressing Mullin with, “Say, is your name Charley Mullin?” 
Mullin acknowledged his identity, when the say was followed 
with: “ Well, there is a fellow down there with the wagon train 
wants to see you.” Obedient to the summons, Mullin repaired 
to the train and there, through the rags and tatters of a wornout 
Confederate uniform that covered his body and the dirt and dust 
and unshaven and uncut hair and beard that concealed his feat- 
ures, he recognized his old friend, the college student of recent 
years. “ My heavens, Joe,” was his first exclamation, ‘“ whatever 
got you into such a plight as this?” Joe belonged in Maryland. 
“Well,” said Joe, “ when the war broke out, I didn’t think it was 
going to last long, not more than sixty or ninety days at most, 
and I was out for adventure as much as anything else, except my 
folks were this way inclined, and so I enlisted as a private in a 
Maryland regiment. I soon began to discover that the way was 
neither soft nor easy, got tired of carrying a musket, sought to 
throw up the job, finally secured a detail with the wagon train, 
and here I am—a teamster.” “Come on up to the house,” said 
Charley, “see the girls and take a meal with us.” “ No! no!” 
was Joe’s reply, “not such a dirty, ragged, vermin-beridden fel- 
low as I am; the contrast is too great between what I was once and 
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what I look like now, to permit the obtrusion, for such it certainly 
would be if I forced my presence on them now. No; just get a 
little bread and meat, or anything else that will satisfy hunger, 
wrap it up, leave it in the wood-shed, and I’ll come and get it 
and be as well satisfied as if I had enjoyed your hospitality at one 
of those real good meals which I know I always used to get when 
it was my ood fortune to be your guest.” Joe would not be 
persuaded, so Charley got the noTiaions together as Joe had sug- 
gested, put them in the wood-shed, and Joe passed on with his train 
and out of Charley’s memory foe many, many years. One day 
some fifteen years later Mullin was in attendance at Herkness’s 
bazaar in Philadelphia on a regular sales day with a view to 
purchase a horse. He sat upon the platform when the auctioneer 
was crying the sale, and beside him sat a well-groomed, well- 
appointed double-breasted coat, silk-hat fellow, who after a while 
addressed him with: ‘‘ Charley, you don’t know me, do you?” 
Charley conceded that his friend had the better of him. And well 
he might, for the differences between the then and the now were 
too great to leave even a shadow for identification. ‘“ Well,” said 
he, “ l’m Joe, your old friend of college days, your later friend 
the mule-driver of the Confederacy.” A few exclamations of 
astonishment followed, with a cordial, generous greeting, when Joe, 
in response to Charley’s search for information as to how it had 
all come about, said: “ Well, I passed safely through my enlist- 
ment, saw the end of the war, returned to my home, completed 
my study of the law, practised successfully for a while, and am 
now upon the bench, nee I noe to remain and I hope, too, ie! 
you and I may Sis meet again.” 

The quartermasters of Lee’s forces, in their search for sup- 
ples, came more frequently in touch wie the people of the valley 
than others of the officers of his army. The nature of their 
queries, their guarded expressions, indicated a disposition to con- 
ceal rather than be free; to be slow of speech, rather than demon- 
strative over their impressions of the country. This movement 
into the North had not been a stimulant; it did not invigorate the 
observing man. There were too many evidences of thrift and 
prosperity, too much activity in the field of labor, too many men 
fully employed, too many men available for the field, too much 
wealth, too many resources, all awaiting the requisition and de: 
mand of the Government, if needed for war. 
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The chief quartermaster was not disposed to be so hesitant. 
He was at times quite inclined to give liberal expression of his 
views to some of the leading men of the valley. He conceded that 
there were more men still available, greater resources still obtain- 
able, better evidences of thrift and prosperity, wider opportuni- 
ties for trade and commerce than he had expected to find. The 
South was facing a more serious problem and had undertaken a 
more formidable work than she had at first conjectured. Such 
were the deductions that it was deemed at the time might have 
been fairly drawn from the general trend of his speech. 

A whole day at Gettysburg had gone—Lee’s only day of 
triumph—and Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade was not there, and still 
another day must follow before he could make the march to get 
there. Unwittingly the Pennsylvania and New York militia had 
held him in dalliance, where he had accomplished nothing, and 
prevented him, in the gravest battle crisis that ever confronted 
his army, from hastening to where he might have accomplished 
much. 

On the morning of Thursday, July 2, the detached companies 
rejoined their regiments, the regiments their brigades, and the 
division moved out to the grounds about the burned barracks, 
where it encamped awaiting an issue of rations and its impedi- 
menta. General Knipe had not hurried his march when his 
presence was no longer urgent, and his brigade did not arrive until 
Friday morning. The grounds occupied were in part those held 
by the enemy the night before. The entire regiment was with the 
brigade except Companies D and F, Captains Clark and Kennedy, 
detached for duty in Carlisle with the provost guard. They were 
not relieved until two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, when they 
started to hurry along to overtake the main column, which had 
moved in the early morning. These few days, devoid of incident, 
were devoted to preparation. Many weary marches were yet to 
follow and there were some dangers still to face. The diaries and 
journals make no mention of the noise of distant strife. Indeed, 
despite the fierce rattle of small arms and the thunderous roar of 
the cannon, but twenty-five miles away, no sounds of conflict 
reached Carlisle through all those three decisive days of battle. 
Its every echo of portentous significance was lost as the sound- 
waves vanished amid intervening hill and dale. 

The author of “In Old Bellaire ” writes as follows (p. 322): 
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In Bellaire, twenty miles away, there was no sound of rattling mus- 
ketry; nor even when, a little later, the great dogs of war began to belch 
forth smoke and shell and solid shot, did any echo of it reach Bellaire. South 
Mountain lay between, and the thunder of cannon and all the awful roar 
of a mighty battle rolled back and forth among its spurs and ridges until 
they lost themselves and died away in its wooded glens. 


The troops were still waiting for a full ration on Friday morn- 
ing. The supply trains had been delayed from the occupation of 
the road by the enemy through the night of the first and early 
morning of the second. Our own troops, too, had contributed 
something to the detention; farther to the eastward stragglers, 
and now and then a belated moving column, blocked the way. The 
citizens meanwhile had manifested every disposition to aid, but 
their contributions were necessarily limited and meagre compared 
with what was required. By night, however, the railroad was 
opened to Harrisburg and provisions came along freely. 

Independence Day of 1863 was everywhere eventful. Vicks- 
burg had fallen, Gettysburg was won. Even when the day had 
gone, no news had come of the one event and but meagre details 
of the other. Rumor, so often rife with ominous tale or awake to 
undue elation, had not yet brought the story of the stupendous 
import of the combat of the three previous days when at six o’clock 
on the morning of Saturday, July 4, the entire division of General 
Smith, Generals Knipe’s, Ewen’s, and Brisbane’s brigades left Car- 
lisle and moved by what seemed to be better known then to thosewho 
kept the official itineraries as the Papertown Road to Mount Holly. 

It was a good turnpike, a straight road, and easy marching 
for the six miles to Mount Holly. There the column was over- 
hauled by a flag of truce, with its escort and about two thousand 
prisoners, a few of them stragglers who had been picked up on the 
roads leading into Carlisle, and the rest, and by far the greater num- 
ber, those who had been captured in the first day’s fight at Gettys- 
burg and paroled on the battle-field. A detention of some hours 
followed, that the question of just what to do with them might be 
intelligently disposed of. The enemy claimed credit for the eap- 
ture, and to the four thousand prisoners he took with him across the 
Potomac he added, in his estimate of his gains by the fight, the 
“nearly two thousand that had been previously paroled.” 1 This 
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anticipated but not known claim added imaterially to the delicacy 
of the situation. Had it not been for this claim of credit, antici- 
pated as well as real, these prisoners might have been fairly treated 
by the authorities, as they had been thought by the men as escaped 
and not paroled. Neither is it altogether clear why the enemy 
should send his prisoners around our right through his adversary’s 
country, upon which he had but a precarious hold, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, instead of passing then directly through his 
own line to the commanding officer in his immediate front, 
unless it was his conception that it might permit him to avail 
himself of opportunity to secure information not otherwise 
obtainable. 

Just how delicate the question was and how necessary it was 
that the independent commander in the field should act with 
caution will be better comprehended when the situation is re- 
ealled. Exchange of prisoners had been suspended in December, 
1862, when the cartel of the previous July had been interrupted 
through the Jefferson Davis proclamation declaring Benjamin F. 
Butler “a felon deserving of capital punishment” for having 
executed Mumford, who hauled down the American flag from over 
the United States Mint in New Orleans, dragged it through the 
streets, and tore it into shreds, and ordering that no commissioned 
officer be released on parole until Butler had been punished for 
“his crimes.” 1 The enlistment of colored troops had become a 
specific irritant, and that question too had been interjected. ‘ All 
negro slaves,” so declared the Confederate authorities, “ cap- 
tured in arms and their white officers were to be delivered over to 
the respective States of the Confederacy to be dealt with accord- 
ing to their laws.” It was unjust discrimination—the laws 
of war for the white soldier, the civic laws of States for the 
colored. The rigorous statutes of the States relating to negro 
insurrections clearly indicated the manner of procedure and its 
results. 

General Smith was prompt with his demonstration and ready 
with his solution. If it was the purpose of the enemy to spy upon 
his adversary, to look to his communications, to calculate his force, 
to measure his ordnance, and estimate his supplies, then it was his 
business to stop him. He was moving “ towards Carlisle,” so he 
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would halt him where he was and turn him back to where he 
belonged. As to the parole, was it to be measured to its full 
value, the prisoner to be held exempt from duty and service until 
regularly exchanged, or was he to be considered as a discharged 
prisoner of war and returned to immediate duty with his com- 
mand? ‘These alternatives were for his government to dispose 
of, not for him, and he would submit them for determination to the 
proper authorities. He put the proposition concisely and clearly 
in his report of his Gettysburg operations, “where” [Mount 
Holly], he said “ we were detained for two hours by the arrival 
of two thousand prisoners paroled on the battle-field and sent under 
flag of truce towards Carlisle. Wishing to prevent the enemy 
from getting information of our strength, I was forced to accept 
the prisoners subject to the decision of the Government and turn 
the rebel escort back.” 7 

Coincident almost with this very action the Confederate Com- 
missioners declared that the prisoners captured and paroled by 
Grant at Vicksburg were to be regarded as discharged, and at the 
same time the Confederate Government refused to recognize the 
paroles given by the garrison at Port Hudson after it had sur- 
rendered to Banks and been paroled. 

At Mount Holly the turnpike still bears south to Gettysburg 
and Baltimore, and there the road from Pine Grove and beyond 
from the south bearing west makes its junction. There, too, both 
roads start to climb the mountain. The Thirty-seventh New York 
was left here to look after that junction and to watch the approach 
from the southward. The remainder of the division moved six 
and a half miles on the Pine Grove road to Laurel Forge, where 
the other two regiments of General Ewen’s brigade, the Twenty- 
second and Eleventh New York, were left to protect the junction 
of a road from Bendersville, connecting there, as it does, with the 
main route to Gettysburg. The other brigades, Brisbane’s and 
Knipe’s, were moved on to Pine Grove, two and a quarter miles 
farther in advance, reaching that point about six o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The journal of Company O, First Sergeant Ogden, and the 
correspondence of Second Lieutenant Harry F. West, of Company 
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D, both so frequently helpful to supply material, which but for 
them would have been wholly unattainable, graphically kept up the 
touch of the regiment with the moving column of the division 
through the route, and, indeed, throughout the entire compaign. 
The good soldier usually pays but little attention to aught else 
but his company and regiment, but when the story comes to be 
written, it is made the more readable and instructive when inter- 
woven at the proper junctures with that of the brigade and division. 

From the “ Journal” of July 4: 

Remained in camp on the barracks grounds until Saturday morning, July 
4th. Marched over South Mountain to Pine Grove, about sixteen miles 
through a deluging rain, never less than ankle deep in mud and water and 
frequently up to our middles wading through the Mountain streams. Camp 
on the mountain side at Pine Grove Furnace for the night, wet, hungry, and 
miserable. A sorry-looking party. Our quartermaster not being able to fol- 
low with the teams, the men suffered severely from hunger. A wretched 
night passed. 


And from the West correspondence: 


Company F and D did Provost duty for two or three days and then 
started very hurriedly on Saturday at two o’clock P. M. to join the regiment. 
The rain on that day and night was such that the oldest inhabitant was rele- 
gated to a back seat. The rain in this part of the country has been fall- 
ing in a way never heard of before. Instead of marching, we waded in mud 
and water frequently up to our knees. At nine P.M. we had to bivouac; it 
was too dark to see our position. Happy were those who had gum blankets, 
and even with blankets there was not a man who was not soaked through 
and through. Off again next morning through mud and slush and by ten 
o’clock we joined the regiment. They had just received orders to march. 
By right we should have gone with them, but Capt. Clark begged for two 
hours to give us a rest, which was granted. 


This duty of provost guard was continued throughout the route, 
and the two companies were not relieved until they reached their 
Pine Grove destination. The duty involved the bringing up of 
stragglers, and hence as the march progressed became more onerous 
and fatiguing. 

It is interesting to note how this rain was viewed from differ- 
ent standpoints. 

. General Smith reports it officially as follows: “ Saturday a 
furious rain-storm set in which raised the creeks, carried away 
bridges, and made the march toilsome in the extreme.” 

Tt covered considerable territory. A diary of an officer of the 
119th from the battle-field refers briefly to its severity. Saturday, 
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July 4, 1863, “ changed position and formed line behind a stone 
wall on the top of a high mountain [Big Round Top]; went out 
to the front occupied by Vermont troops; rained profusely during 
the entire afternoon and evening; picket firing going on all day.” 

It was indeed one ever-memorable rain; memorable whether 
because it was greater than other great rains, or whether because 
of its close association with a battle, greater than other great 
battles, is a proposition probably better left to conjecture than 
solution. If there be anything in the tradition that great rains 
usually follow great battles, Gettysburg may be said to have 
preserved it. ‘ 

Pine Grove is well up the mountain. The residence of the 
proprietor was a mansion of fine proportions, and the Furnace had 
a reputation for the quality and quantity of its output. It is a 
settlement incident only to the industry that supports it. Some 
patronage fell to the store. Its stock in the line of what was most 
needed, shoes, was exhausted, save one pair of long-legged brogans 
No. 10, and three of No. 8. They were all purchased by members 
of Company D. Built for men of broader girth and heavier frame, 
if the feet of the buyer, so said one of them, did not fill the boot, 
nevertheless the boot “ filled a long-felt want” for shoeless men, 
and hence the ready sale. 

The regiment marched the next morning, Sunday, about two 
miles farther up the mountain, following a wood road through 
the mountain pass that led from Pine Grove to Cashtown, which 
Brisbane’s brigade had been ordered to hold. Further necessity 
for its occupancy disappeared during the afternoon, and the 
troops at four o’clock returned and encamped for the night in an 
open field in the vicinity of the Furnace. The rest of the division 
at eight o’clock in the morning had moved from Pine Grove over 
the mountain. 

The road from Chambersburg to Gettysburg, with Fayette- 
ville, Cashtown, Newman’s Gap, intervening, a distance of 
some ‘ twenty-five miles, had served the enemy well while 
his concentration was in progress, and it was anticipated that 
should he be defeated he would again utilize it to withdraw. It 
lay about an average distance of from fifteen to twenty-five miles 
to the south and west of General Smith’s line of march, and it was 
soon developed that, with his trains at least, he was following the 
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route it was expected he would. Hence the necessity of following 
up all indications and keeping a watchful eye on all roads and 
eross-roads leading in that direction. So on this Sunday morning 
the remaining two brigades of the division, as had been the other 
with like intent, were disposed of as follows: Knipe with his 
command was ordered to hold the cross-roads from Mount Holly 
to Cashtown and Pine Grove to Bendersville, while Ewen crossed 
the mountain to the Mount Holly and Cashtown road, holding 
the pass in his rear and being within a mile of Knipe. A cavalry 
scout under Lieutenant Stanwood was sent up Mountain Creek 
Valley in the direction of the pass from Chambersburg to Gettys- 
burg. Hle uncovered the enemy’s retreat, disclosed the movements 
of his trains, drove in his pickets for a couple of miles, as far as 
the force he had would justify. Captain Boyd, with his detachment 
from the First New York Cavalry, joimed General Smith at Pine 
Grove and reported having followed the rear guard of the enemy 
to Fayetteville, capturing prisoners. He was then directed to 
move this time more to the eastward, toward Cashtown. He again 
uncovered the enemy, still on his retreat on the Chambersburg road, 
and returned with eight of his wagons and a small batch of pris- 
oners. Meanwhile a scout from General Meade came through with 
information that the enemy had been defeated and was retiring. 
Later in the day Captain West, a volunteer aid and an assistant in 
the Coast Survey, returned, having successfully opened communi- 
eation with General Meade on Saturday from Mount Holly. 
And also during the day a small provision train came up, its arrival 
most opportune, as it was impossible to subsist the troops from the 
country. 

On Monday, July 6, all the troops of the division were moved, 
each brigade by a different route, to Newman’s Cut, four miles 
east of Cashtown, where they were concentrated during the evening, 
too late, however, for what was intended—to intercept the trains 
retiring by that route. The march of the regiment, led by one of 
the mountaineers of the vicinity as a guide, struck off through a 
bridle-path up the mountain, and after an extremely difficult, 
rough, and mountainous climb, the column reached the summit 
about noon, where the beauties of the valley that lay between these 
Appalachian ranges compensated in a measure for the toil and 
travail of the morning. This South Mountain range, long famed 
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topographically, has since the battles, marches, and bivouaes of the 
Civil War become equally famous historically. It was dusk when 
the command reached the Gettysburg turnpike and encamped 
at Newman’s Tavern for the night. “Tavern,” as the “ diarists ” 
call it, “ Cut,” by which name it seemed to be known officially, 
and yet in this same connection it is often styled “ Pass.” The 
“ Newman’s,” however, sufficiently identifies it as the same spot, 
whether cut, pass, or tavern. Company C was on picket duty, and 
through the night many of our escaped prisoners, captured at 
Gettysburg, who had managed to elude the vigilance of their 
guards as they passed over the mountains in the darkness, came 
through its lines. 

On Tuesday morning, July 7, while General Smith was pre- 
paring to enter the Cumberland Valley and follow down the moun- 
tains toward Boonsboro, orders came from General Meade to 
march to Gettysburg. These orders were shortly afterward coun- 
termanded, and General Smith was: permitted to do as he had at 
first proposed. The head of his column left Newman’s Cut at 
eleven o’clock a. m., and the whole force arrived at Mount Alto 
Furnace, a distance of some fifteen miles, from five to seven in the 
afternoon. An officer was despatched to Chambersburg to en- 
deavor to procure supples. His mission was but partially suc 
cessful. The trains had failed to keep up with the column and but 
little remained to meet the craving demands of these hungry 
marchers. 

Another day and another night made memorable by a steady 
downpour. “This was a night of nights,” reads the diarist’s 
story. “ The rain came down in torrents harder than ever, and by 
three Pp. M. our camp was so wet that you had to walk through a 
foot of water to find an inch of dry ground. The whole encamp- 
ment was a sheet of water. One big fellow, assistant quarter- 
master of the regiment, was lucky enough to have a shelter tent. 
About 4 a. m. I was on duty as officer of the guard. I went up 
near his quarters and found him looking very disconsolate, and 
asked him why he did not stay under his tent. Said he, “I have 
just floated out and do not think the current will let me go in 
again.” The water was running through the tent at a mill-race 
pace.” 

This was in the valley; on the same night, the scene was 
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paralleled on the mountain, as it appears, from the diary of the 
officer of the 119th Pennsylvania before quoted from, in the con- 
clusion of its entry of July 7, 1863: “ Turned to the left up the 
Catoctin range, which mountains were crossed by a circuitous 
by-path after dark in a terrible rain storm.” [Italics the author’s. ] 

On the following day, Wednesday, July 8, the troops marched 
all day, passed through Quincy, and arrived at Waynesboro about 
six o’clock, where the whole force, Brisbane’s brigade on the right 
and the New York troops on the left, went into camp in line of 
battle a mile and a half out from the town on the road to Hagers- 
town. There they remained all day over the ninth, awaiting 
rations and instructions from General Meade. 

Here General Smith formed a junction with the infantry bri- 
gade of Gen. Thomas H. Neill of the Sixth Army Corps. Besides 
his own brigade, General Neill had with him a brigade of cavalry 
commanded by Col. John B. McIntosh and eight pieces of artillery. 
Awaiting his train and his supplies, General Smith sent an officer 
with a cavalry escort across the South Mountain to the west to 
communicate with General Meade. 

On Friday the tenth, orders to be in readiness to move, orders 
countermanding these, other orders for a movement and their re- 
eall, followed each other through the day, resulting in no move- 
ment at all, and the regiment’s still remaining in its Waynesboro 
encampment until the following morning. 

Meanwhile renewed activities elsewhere indicated the need for 
these various changes. After the publication of the order to be in 
readiness to move General Meade had directed that the commands 
of Generals Smith and Milroy should remain in the vicinity of 
Waynesboro, occupy the enemy to the best advantage, and join 
either the Army of the Potomac or General Couch, as the move- 
ments of the enemy might permit or require. General Meade in 
this same despatch indicated that on the evening of the tenth the 
right wing of his army would be on the Baltimore and Hagerstown 
turnpike between the Antietam and Beaver Creek, and his left at 
Bakersville. Bakersville is on the Potomac below Williamsport. 
His line would then face west to bear down upon the enemy, who 
was covering Williamsport, where he intended to recross the river. 
Smith’s movements, continued when the enemy was out of his way, 
would bring him in touch with Meade’s right wing. “ An exam- 
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ination of the country from Franklin Cliff, Md., had in- 
formed us” [General Smith’s Headquarters] “ that a force of the 
enemy was encamped on high ground two and a half miles from 
Hagerstown on the Waynesboro road, and another force to the 
southward of Hagerstown on the road to Boonsboro. No earth- 
works could be discovered nor any earthworks seen on the range 
towards Williamsport. No movements were visible on the 
Williamsport road.” ? 

Upon the receipt of this order to occupy the enemy to the best 
advantage, and with this general knowledge of his position, General 
Smith at once ordéred Colonel McIntosh with his cavalry brigade 
and four guns to feel the enemy along the Antietam below Leiters- 
burg. The Antietam, with its source above Waynesboro, flows 
southerly and empties into the Potomac near Sharpsburg. Leiters- 
burg is on the Antietam about two miles from the State line and 
some seven miles northeast of Hagerstown. Colonel MeIntosh 
carried out his instructions in a most skilful manner, driving the 
enemy’s cavalry pickets across the creek upon their infantry and 
cavalry supports, where, confirming the result of the examination 
of the country from Franklin Mills, it was discovered that the 
enemy was encamped in some force along the Boonsboro road to the 
south of Hagerstown. Colonel McIntosh was supported in this 
movement by two regiments of Pennsylvania militia under Colonel 
Frick and the Forty-third New York Volunteers from General 
Neill’s brigade. 

This delay over the ninth, besides the disclosure it revealed 
of the enemy’s position, was otherwise advantageous to the troops 
that had remained in camp. It had seemed apparently impossi- 
ble, notwithstanding the urgency, to bring along the supplies “ with 
sufficient celerity.” The efforts, too, to supply the troops with 
rations from the “ country people met with but little success, the 
rebels having cleaned out the region.” This intervening day of 
no movement permitted the trains to overtake the column. 

Saturday the eleventh was a day of events. The regiment 
moved at seven o’clock, the day was very hot, a fifteen-mile march 
followed, interrupted by a reconnoissance and diverted by a raid. 
At the eighth mile the column crossed the State line into Maryland. 
‘A reconnoissance in force,” it was called, a forward movement in 
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line of battle through a cornfield, overhauled a detachment of rebel 
cavalry on a foraging expedition. Two of the party fell into the 
custody of Companies K and G, and were turned over as prisoners 
of war. 

Then it having been reported to Division Headquarters that a 
miller on Marsh Run, within the enemy’s line of the day before, had 
been ordered by the rebels to run his mill all night to grind wheat 
for them, General Brisbane, with two regiments of his brigade, 
the Thirty-second and Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania, was ordered, if 
possible, to intercept the wagons and destroy the grain if he could 
not bring it off. He destroyed twenty-four barrels of flour which 
had been ground for the rebels and all the grain in the mill—one 
hundred bushels. From the two prisoners captured at the mill 
‘it was learned that the enemy had fallen back from Hagerstown. 
In this affair Brisbane was supported by the Sixty-first Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers of General Neill’s brigade. That night the 
two regiments detached with General Brisbane returned to the 
camp in the vicinity of Waynesboro. Except the troops of Bris- 
bane the whole Division moved to Leitersburg, where it encamped 
for the night. 

Sunday the twelfth was a quiet day. Religious services were 
held in the camp of the Thirty-third Regiment Blue Reserves, and 
as the diarist remarked: “ Our eificient chaplain will go rusty again 
for another week.” The chaplain of the Thirty-second was a help- 
ful addition to the staff. He could preach when opportunity offered, 
was always ready with a kindly greeting; ever willing to be of ser- 
vice, he found frequent occasions to put the ministrations of his 
calling to a good and useful purpose. He was a famous provider, 
and what “his country”? sometimes failed to supply, he would 
secure in far more generous measure from “ the country ” around 
about. 

He had the full, true, sincere and trustful convictions of a 
sound orthodox belief; wholly different from another chaplain in a 
nearby Army of the Potomac regiment, who, though proficient, 
efficient in every other way, and much beloved by the men, be- 
lieved in nothing at all, and was the veriest skeptic. This after 
a time came to the knowledge of the colonel, himself a sound 
churchman. He summoned the chaplain, who, upon inquiry, 
freely conceded his non-believing delinquencies. The colonel, 
recognizing how good he had been to the men, was reluctant to 
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part with him, yet, as he said, indifferent as they might be to any 
preaching at all, they necessarily demanded that he who was 
required to preach should at least be as fairly well disciplined in 
his calling as they were required to be in theirs, so he demanded 
his resignation. There was little delay in its acceptance. A 
demonstration for some time in preparation awaited his departure. 
The dress parade of the evening of his last day in camp was 
made the occasion of a farewell tribute; the colonel in a few 
well-chosen remarks wished him God-speed, and then the ten first 
sergeants marched out to the front and centre. A wooden sword, 
specially made for the oceasion, twelve feet long and of propor- 
tionate width, with the words in big red letters, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not 
kill,” painted on it, borne by two husky fellows, was produced and 
formally presented to the retiring chaplain. Lifted into the head- 
quarter ambulance by the two burden-bearers, the chaplain fol- 
lowed it. He was driven to the railway station, boarded the train, 
and both his ex-reverence and the sword disappeared forever from 
everything else save the memory of those familiar with the inci- 
dent, who no doubt will still recall it. 

On Monday the thirteenth, at eight o’clock, the regiment, as 
did the entire brigade, again resumed the march, this time to 
Hagerstown, some twelve miles distant, whence the enemy had 
withdrawn on the day before. It reached its destination about 
six. Now in close touch with the right wing of the Army of the 
Potomac and the cavalry force of General Kilpatrick, the brigade, 
with the cavalry, proceeded to uncover the enemy, who still main- 
tained his lines not far distant. The Thirty-third Regiment, Blue 
Reserves, became briskly engaged in quite an active skirmish, 
acquitted itself most commendably and suffered a loss of nine men 
wounded, and as accounted for in the division official itinerary, but 
not returned in the regimental losses, one man killed. 

On the fourteenth the regiment was ordered into line of battle 
in the early morning, where it remained until later in the day, 
where, upon the announcement that Lee’s entire army had re- 
crossed the Potomac at Williamsport, it returned to camp. On 
this night a rain-storm of some pretentions, while it received due 
recognition in the diary of the 119th’s officer, in the phrase “ rained 
terribly during the night,’ seemed to have escaped the observation 
of those who were preserving the records of the Thirty-second. 

The Sixty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers was through with its 
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duty with Brisbane, and that same night, Saturday the eleventh, 
General Neill’s brigade was ordered at once to rejoin the Army of 
the Potomac. As no specific instructions had been given General 
Smith for the disposition of his troops, exclusive of Brisbane’s 
brigade, he distributed his forces to the eastward and southward, 
Cavetown, Benevola, where Beaver Creek crosses the turnpike, 
and Boonsboro, covering a radius of some eight to twelve miles, 
and himself reported to General Meade for instructions, at the 
same time recommending that, in view of the pending engagement 
then believed to be imminent, his forces be divided among the 
“old divisions” of the Army of the Potomac—a plan which 
General Meade did not seem to favor. Its further consideration 
was avoided, with the disappearance of the likelihood of battle, 
by the withdrawal of the enemy to his own side of the Potomac. 

On Wednesday the fifteenth, their immediate presence in the 
city of New York demanded for the suppression of the memo- 
rable draft riots of the summer of 1863, the regiments of the New 
York State National Guard were hastened with all despatch to 
Frederick, Maryland, and thence to their destination. 

The absence of so many of his troops at a time so critical is 
thus commented on by Maj.-Gen. Charles W. Sandford, command- 
ing the First Division New York State National Guard, in his 
official report of December 30, 1863: 7 


During the absence of all these regiments” of my Division on the 13th 
of July last a riot of the most serious character occurred (in consequence 
of the commencement of the United States draft) which for three or four 
days was more disgraceful in its character and more serious in its conse- 
quence than any before known in our City and which could not have lasted 
twelve hours if one third of our regiments had been home at its commence- 
ment. 

Upon the first alarm upon the requisition of his honor the mayor the 
whole of the division remaining in the City was ordered on duty, but the 
absence of over 8000 men at the seat of war had left me with so small a 
force that my means were entirely inadequate to the magnitude of the occa- 
sion. 


With the departure of the New York troops and the concentra- 
tion of the Pennsylvania militia at Hagerstown under General 
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Brisbane, who had been designated as its military governor, the 
connection of Brig.-Gen. William Farrar Smith, U. 8. V., with 
the Emergency Service of 1863 practically ceased. Of high 
repute in his chosen profession of arms, not only for his 
soldierly courage and capacity, but for his scholarly attainments 
and ability, his favorable comment on the conduct of the troops 
under him during that service is of especial value. In his official 
report 1 there is this significant paragraph: 

Before closing I must call to the remembrance of the general command- 
ing the force that I moved without a quartermaster or commissary, without 
supply trains, some regiments even without having haversacks, and with no 
adequate transportation of the cooking utensils of the men and must pay 
the proper tribute to the general behavior of the troops during long marches 
in rainy weather and without sufficient food. The rugged mountain roads 
left many of them barefooted, but the greater portion of the command seemed 
animated by a desire to do all that was required in the service of their 
country. 

Col. Brisbane deserves special mention for the manner in which he man- 
aged and led his command, and I earnestly recommend him to notice. 


{The records at Harrisburg do not disclose that General Brisbane— 
“Colonel,” as he is always styled by General Smith—held either rank in 
the militia of Pennsylvania during the campaign of 1863, nor does he appear 
to have had any other rank in the United States Army after his honorable 
discharge as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Forty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers 
in October, 1862. It is fortunate that this well-deserved recognition of a 
meritorious officer helps in a measure to rescue his record from its other- 
wise official oblivion—TuEr AUTHOR. ] 


As the narrative of this Valley campaign nears its close an 
interesting happening must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Chambersburg had her sore trials. Lee’s invasion was a heavy 
strain. His order to avoid the appropriation of private property 
did not meet with a cordial acquiescence. His officers did not seem 
at all times to encourage its observance nor lend their best efforts 
to its enforcement. A notable incident illustrative of these con- 
ditions is said to have been the manner in which the provost mar- 
shal of Chambersburg had sought to make himself as inaccessible 
as possible to those in search of protection from soldiers disposed 
to freely help themselves. Though his headquarters were at the 
court-house, he had stowed himself away in an interior apartment, 
not easily aecessible. 
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A large wholesale grocery establishment had fallen under the 
ban of the soldiers’ spleen. Its failure to yield to persuasion had 
been met by violence and its stock of goods was rapidly disappear- 
ing. Every effort of the proprietors to communicate with this 
official had been foiled, when a bright young fellow in their employ, 
with a better knowledge of how he might be reached, climbed a 
water-spout on the outside of the court-house wall, gained an 
entrance through a window, secured an interview with him, made 
the plight of his employers known, when a guard was promptly 
dispatched to eject the intruders and stop the plunder. But the 
men who had thus been foiled of their opportunities had kept a 
keen eye on the boy who had acomplished their discomfiture, with 
a view to revenge and retribution, and it was not far away. Soon 
the troops began to withdraw, one by one the guards were gradually 
relieved. It was then that these disappointed soldiers with enough 
stragglers gathered to assure their purpose, seized the lad, placed 
him at a spigot on his haunches in front of a hogshead of molasses, 
and there he sat, carefully watched, compelled to fill the canteen 
of each soldier with the slowly running viscous fluid until his 
persecutors saw he could no longer endure the task, when, laying 
him flat on his back, they tied his trousers at the ankles and 
his coat-sleeves at the wrist, placed his neck under the spigot, 
turned it on full head until the molasses had filled his clothing 
almost to bursting, stood him on his feet, and sent him away, con- 
tent in their conclusion that the full measure of their vengeance 
had been satisfactorily attained. It appeared more like a Yankee 
trick than southern invention. Unique beyond precedent, the vic- 
tim preserved its memories, rather for a humorous reminiscence 
than as a lingering resentment. He does say, however, that he 
permitted more than half a generation to pass before he allowed 
molasses, even under its more pursuasive designation of syrup, 
to pass his lips again. 

There were little flurries looking to the return of the enemy 
rather in detachments for a raid than in force for operation. So 
General Brisbane had been instructed to watch the fords at 
Williamsport and Falling Waters. But he never attempted an- 
other invasion; this was his last, and, as was said subsequently, 
“Tt was on Pennsylvania’s soil that rebellion reached its flood, 
and as it slowly ebbed the other way, reared a marathon on Round 
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Top and made great Gettysburg immortal as the ages.” The days 
for outpost, picket, and line of battle were over, camp, march, 
drill, guard mount, followed for a few more, and then the cam- 
paign of this summer of 1863 was afterward a patriotic memory. 

The sixteenth of July was fairly eventful. The general orders 
from Governor Curtin declaring that, the emergency over, the 
troops would be returned to their home rendezvous as soon as. 
transportation was available, was published at the evening parade. 
General Brisbane after its publication made a felicitous speech, 
profuse in congratulations, abundant in sentiment, grateful in 
acknowledgments. ~ General Brisbane was an excellent officer. He 
knew as well how to be appreciative of service as he did how to 
forcefully exact it. 

It so happened, too, that for the day the camps of the 118th 
and 119th were not far away, at least as the soldier had come to 
know how to compute distance. In other words, it did not make 
much difference to him, how far away the object or the purpose 
was, if he had to or wanted to reach it. Throughout the day the 
men of the Thirty-second had opportunity to extend a good cheer 
and a hearty hospitable welcome to their many visitors. It was 
a bright spot in the campaign. Those who went were replete with 
story upon their return of what they had seen and where they had 
seen it. What they had been told, and how generous had been 
their treatment. With the men of the Thirty-second the visit 
seems never to have been forgotten and its survivors still recall 
the incident, whenever it is pertinent to the occasion. 

This is one of the stories of the day that still finds a place in 
memory. 

A well-remembered non-commissioned officer of the 119th, 
who afterward rose to prominent rank in the regiment, one of the 
visiting party, had dallied a little too long, and inopportunely 
fell upon and into the custody of the army headquarters provost 
guard. Everything was on the move, the guards were few and the 
prisoners many; the teamsters, too, had been disposed to be sport- 
ive, their places on a number of mules without drivers were sup- 
plied from those in custody. This lot fell to our delinquent non- 
commissioned officer. Remembering that no list had been taken 
of those in arrest, he set himself about to conjecture how soon and 
how he could avoid his predicament. The trains had started on 
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the turnpike for Baltimore; the pike led directly there, and that 
was where our dallying soldier did not propose to go if he could 
help it. The army could have but one destination, the nearest 
available crossing of the Potomac, and that lay off to the right and 
not all the way down the pike. The night was bright moonlight, 
the guards’ watchfulness relaxed, escape was not impossible. The 
route by the pike clearly indicated to the trained eye that a heavy 
column of marching men had recently passed over it. Pretty 
soon this heavy trail bore off on a road that turned abruptly to the 
right toward the Potomac; the train kept straight on. Our non- 
commissioned officer caught the scent keenly. At the first con- 
venient shadow he slipped off his mule, dodged into the timber 
for cover, made good his escape, quickly picked up the trail, and 
by daylight was in the camp of his regiment near the river, his 
absence over his time not yet discovered. It was too good a story 
to keep, and soon became a tasty morsel of regimental gossip. 

A single day had scarcely gone, with rainy and disagreeable 
weather, to be sure, when there goes forth in the diarist’s entry of 
the seventeenth a wail of the monotony of camp life, relieved 
somewhat by the arrival of boxes and packages from considerate 
friends at home. On other days the end was not yet, but now the 
tension was off, the enemy had gone. What they had come for, the 
“ emergency,” was over, and the only end for the other days was 
“ awaiting transportation.” 

On Saturday the twenty-eighth the weather continued warm— 
very warm. Captain Loudenslager and his Company EK, and 
Captain Allen and his Company OC, marched into Hagerstown, 
reported at headquarters at six o’clock for provost duty, when, 
their orders countermanded, they returned to camp. 

The usual Sunday morning inspection was the feature of the 
morning of the nineteenth, followed for Company C by its attend- 
ance at divine service in the Episcopal church in Hagerstown. In 
the evening the chaplain of the regiment conducted a service, 
largely attended, in the camp. 

On Monday, the twentieth, with no interruption of the usual 
routine of camp duty, affairs in the evening took on something 
of a social turn. The several companies of the regiment supplied 
their detachments, a serenading party was made up, and compli- 
mentary serenades tendered to General Brisbane at his headquar- 
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ters, and at their several residences to a number of the specially 
pronounced Unionists of Hagerstown. The usual functional cour- 
tesies and hospitalities incident to such occasions followed and the 
whole party returned to camp about ten o’clock, bearing the freely 
expressed appreciation of those for whom the little remembrance 
had been arranged. It was the last night in the vicinity, and 
hence so selected. 

The regiment left its Hagerstown encampment at eight o’clock 
on the morning of the twenty-first, and after a tiresome but not 
a tedious march reached Greencastle at about half-past four in the 
afternoon, where it encamped on the same spot the regiment had 
occupied in the previous September. The well-remembered spring 
of fine cool water was still there, and not a landmark had been 
disturbed. 

Without any definite explanation of how it came about, it is 
recorded that on Wednesday the twenty-second, Company A 
brought into camp several rebel prisoners whom they had in their 
charge, a portion of whom had been engaged in the attack on 
Carlisle on the first of July. 

The twenty-third and twenty-fourth were two uneventful days 
attended by the excessive heat then seasonably prevailing and the 
requisite drills, parades, roll-calls, and guard mounts. 

Marching orders previously received, reveille was sounded at 
two o’clock in the morning of Saturday the twenty-fifth, the regi- 
ment moved at five and arrived at Chambersburg at eleven, where 
the camp was established to the accompaniment of a rain and wind 
storm of some violence. 

Sunday, the twenty-sixth, was a quiet day in camp, and in the 
evening the regiment entrained for Philadelphia. It reached the 
city at noon on Monday, where a most creditable escort awaited 
its arrival. A parade followed through some of the principal 
streets. At its conclusion there was a general handshaking, greet- 
ing, and reception. For the two following days the companies 
reported for a daily roll-call, and on August first the whole regi- 
ment was mustered out by Lieut.-Col. Isaac Starr, mustering 
officer. 

Inquiry is much retarded and a serious historic impairment 
necessarily followed the failure to discover any official report of 
this campaign, either from General Brisbane or any of the four 
Pennsylvania colonels who commanded his Twenty-eighth, Thir- 
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tieth, Thirty-second and Thirty-third regiments. Nothing is 
found at Harrisburg or in the Government “ War Records” that 
would indicate that any such reports were ever made. 

The regimental archives are alike scant. Full of data, detail, 
and incident attendant upon the beginning of a service, the most 
conspicuous rendered in the regiment’s early history, they supply 
nothing of what followed its close. There was no order of con- 
gratulation summarizing events or conferring distinction nor do the 
minutes of the subsequent meetings of the Board of Officers 
give it any special mention. Colonel Smith’s General Order of 
August 4, 1863, announcing that he “ re-assumes the command of 
the First Regiment Grey Reserves, Reserves Brigade, organized 
and officered as it was previous (viz., June 25) to being mustered 
into the service of the State as the Thirty-second Regiment P. M.,” 
is published to the command and the incident is closed. 

The militia, however, did not fail to contribute something of 
itself, and in codperation with the volunteer forces attached to its 
column, to the chastisement that fell upon the enemy in his Penn- 
sylvania misadventure. Besides, it won encomiums and approba- 
tion from national and State authorities alike. 

Maj.-Gen. Darius N. Couch, U. S. V., commanding the Depart- 
ment of the Susquehanna, in his official reports 1 of the operations 
of that Department, June 11—July 15, 1863, makes special men- 
tion of some of the substantial results accomplished by his troops. 


Col. Pierce of the 12th Penna. Cav. who succeeded Milroy: killed, 
wounded and captured a rebel cavalry company at McConnellsburg. 

Had Col. Pierce fully carried out my instructions he would have inflicted very 
heavy loss on the rebels, breaking up their trains, 

On July 5th Captain Jones, First New York Cavalry, attacked Lee’s 
wagon train near Greencastle and brought off 645 prisoners, 300 of whom were 
wounded, 90 wagons and one piece of artillery. 

Number of prisoners reported 1341, of whom 500 were taken under arms, 
400 wounded and the remainder stragglers and deserters. This does not 
include quite a number who escaped through the mountains and went north, 
being aided in this by the citizens. 


Of the regiments supplied by Pennsylvania, General Couch 
makes this approving comment: 


The militia of Pennsylvania raised to resist the invasion was composed 
of men from all classes and professions and was a fine body of men. 


1 War Records, vol. xxvii, part ii, p. 211. 
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In his acknowledgments for the aid and assistance rendered 
him by the State officials and the “great number of gentlemen 
residing within the limits of the Department, all working for the 
common good,” he makes special mention of a prominent Phila- 
delphia organization of nation-wide repute for its patriotic war 
service as follows: 


Among the patriotic associations of the country, the Union League of 
Philadelphia is not surpassed for its vigor and efficient labor. It alone 
placed several regiments in the field. 


The value of the militia force to the campaign of 1863 is 
thus commented on by Brig.-Gen. A. L. Russell, Pennsylvania’s 
efficient adjutant-general, in his annual report of 1863: 


Under the call of the President, New York sent forward six thousand 
three hundred and eighty-five (6385) men, and New Jersey furnished five 
hundred and two (502) men. 

Whilst expressing her acknowledgments to her sister states for their 
timely assistance, it should not, however, be forgotten that the defence of 
Pennsylvania, at this point, was the defence also of New York and New 
Jersey. 

The invasion of Pennsylvania and Maryland by General Lee in June 
last, which resulted so disastrously to the rebel army in the memorable days 
of the July battle of Gettysburg, contemplated in the programme of the rebel 
leaders the capture and sackage of the State capital, the destruction of the 
bridges over the Susquehanna, and the transfer of the seat of war to Penn- 
sylvania. 

The large force of militia called out by the proclamation of your Ex- 
cellency of the 26th of June organized under the command of Maj.-Genl. 
Couch commanding the Department of the Susquehanna and the extensive 
fortifications opposite Harrisburg, continued under the directions of that 
officer, no one can doubt had the effect of retarding the march of the rebel 
army as to enable the Army of the Potomac to arrive in time to avert so 
dreadful a calamity. 


Bates, in the fifth volume of his “ History of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,” concludes his chapter on the militia in the campaign 
of 1863 with this appreciative recognition of the value of their 
services: 


Further services for which the militia had been called, was no longer 
required, and during the months of August and September the majority of 
the men were mustered out. 

With a few exceptions they were not brought to mortal conflict. They 
nevertheless rendered most important service. They came forward at a 
moment when there was pressing need. Their presence gave great moral 
support to the Union army, and had that army been defeated at Gettysburg, 
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they would have taken the places of the fallen, and would have fought with 
a valor and desperation worthy of veterans. Called suddenly to the field 
from the walks of private life, without a moment’s opportunity for drill or 
discipline, they grasped their muskets, and by their prompt obedience to 
every order showed their willingness—all unprepared as they were—to face 
an enemy before whom veterans had often quailed. 


The foregoing paragraph is the conclusion of a series of liberal 
citations from Bates’s “ History of Pennsylvania Volunteers,” 
from which the conclusions are drawn on the pensionable status of 
the Pennsylvania militia engaged in the Antietam and Gettysburg 
campaigns of 1862 and 1863, as established in Senate Document 
No. 378, 61st Congress, 2d Session, entitled: 


FEDERAL AND STATE MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. McCumper presented the following 


HISTORY OF CERTAIN FEDERAL TROOPS WHICH, BY REASON OF SHORT OR DISPUTED 
SERVICE, HAVE NO PENSIONABLE STATUS, AND STATE MILITIAS WHICH 
WERE ACTIVELY ENGAGED IN THE CIVIL WAR FOR DIFFERENT PERIODS OF 
TIME, BUT WHICH WERE NEVER MUSTERED INTO THE SERVICE, AND WHICH, 
THEREFORE, HAVE NO PENSIONABLE STATUS, 


The facts disclosed in these citations, so concise in structure 
and convincing in deduction, accepted as proofs by the United 
States authorities, show that the care Pennsylvania took in pre- 
serving the history of her volunteers, at the hands of her able his- 
torian, the Hon. Samuel P. Bates, as thus adduced in these later 
years, is a tribute to the watchfulness and forethought of the men 
of that day that could not then have been within the scope of 
reasonable anticipation. The citations are too lengthy for repro- 
duction here, but Bates’s ‘“ History,” to be found in all our 
public libraries, is always readily accessible, while a Senate Public 
Document is not. The text, deductions, conclusions, and findings 
of that document, so far as it treats of our State Militia, of much 
interest and some value, helpful to supplement the story here told, 
are as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA 


In the early fall of 1862 and again in the early summer of 1863 Penn- 
sylvania organized a large body of militia or emergency troops, primarily 
for the defence of the State and incidentally and ultimately for the support 
of the Union armies under McClellan and Meade in their fierce conflicts with 
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Lee’s army of northern Virginia in the campaigns north of the Potomac 
River, made famous by the battles of South Mountain and Antietam, Mary- 
land, and Gettysburg, Pa. 

Twenty-six regiments of Pennsylvania emergency militia were raised in 
1862, numbered from the first to the twenty-fifth, inclusive, and one known 
as the “National Guard Regiment,” and also a number of independent eom- 
panies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 


These militia troops were organized at various dates between September 
1 and 21, 1862, and were discharged at various dates between September 15 
and October 15, 1862. The longest period of service for any of them was 
one month. 

In June, 1863, a considerable body of Pennsylvania State troops were or- 
ganized to meet the emergency occasioned by the threatened invasion of that 
State by the Confederate army under General Lee. These troops were not 
mustered into the service of the United States, but were called out by Gov- 
ernor Curtin for the defence of the State as long as the exigencies of the 
time required. They are generally known as the “ Emergency militia or the 
ninety-day militia of 1863,” and consisted of twenty-eight regiments of in- 
fantry, from the thirty-second to the sixtieth, inclusive (except the thirty- 
third), together with several batteries and independent companies. They 
numbered about 25,000 men and were temporarily under the command of 
United States officers and were codperating with United States forces. They 
were not mustered into the military service of the United States, and while 
so commanded they were taken beyond the limits of the State and kept be- 
yond those limits for a comparatively short period. 


The Pennsylvania militia regiments of 1863 were organized at various 
dates between June 26 and July 13, 1863, and were mustered out at various 
dates between August 1 and September 9, 1863. A very few of them were 
in service for about sixty days; the greater number served but little more 
than thirty days. : 

The officers and men of the Pennsylvania Militia are given a pensionable 
status under the general law at the Pension Bureau by a decision of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior rendered March 3, 1892, in the case of 
Xandolph M. Manley, Company I, Forty-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Militia, and reported in volume 5 of Pension Decisions, page 295. Their 
very brief service precludes any pensionable status under the act of June 
27, 1890, but if any of them had served ninety days a pensionable service 
under that law by virtue of the above decision would undoubtedly be recog- 
nized. 

The basis of the decision which gives the members of the Pennsylvania 
Militia a pensionable status is that they were called into service by the 
President of the United States and were, therefore, officers and enlisted men 
of militia employed in the military service of the United States as contem- 
plated by the first paragraph of section 4693, Revised Statutes, which con- 
fers a pensionable benefit upon any officer of the army, including regulars, 
volunteers, and militia, or any officer in the Navy or Marine Corps, or any 
enlisted man, however employed, in the military or naval service of the 
United States, or in its Marine Corps, whether regularly mustered or not, 
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disabled by reason of any wound or injury received, or disease contracted, 
while in the service of the United States and in the line of duty. 

A distinctly different view, however, regarding the military status of 
the Pennsylvania Militia is taken by the War Department, the holding there 
being that these troops should not be considered as in the military service of 
the United States in the sense that they were a part of its military estab- 
lishment, inasmuch as they were raised in response to a call, not of the 
President of the United States, but of the governor of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which it was stated that ‘they will be mustered into the service 
of the State for the period of ninety days, but will be required to serve only 
so much of the period of muster as the safety of our people and the honor 
of our State may require.” An exhaustive statement regarding this matter 
is contained in a letter addressed by General Ainsworth to the Commissioner 
of Pensions, dated February 13, 1899, which is printed as a part of Senate 
Adverse Report No. 899, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. That letter con- 
cludes with the statement that the military status of the Pennsylvania 
ninety-day state militia of 1863 is not described by any words used in the first 
paragraph of section 4693, Revised Statutes, quoted above, but that it is 
accurately and precisely described in the third paragraph of that section 
by the words “Any person not an enlisted soldier in the army, serving for 
the time being as a member of the militia of any State, under orders of an 
officer of the United States,’ and to such person that law gave only a limited 
pensionable status, namely, a status for wound or injury received in battle 
with the rebels or Indians, provided the claim was filed and completed prior 
to July 4, 1874, as explained in the first pages of this document. 

However divergent these views may be regarding the military status of 
the Pennsylvania Militia, the fact remains that, whether properly or im- 
properly, the members thereof are recognized at the bureau for full pension- 
able status under the general law. It is proper to remark that the adverse 
report (899) above mentioned was made on a bill (S. 394) proposing recog- 
nition by the National Government of the military status of the Pennsyl- 
vania Militia of 1863, thus showing that Congress adopted the view of the 
War Department regarding the military status of that body of troops. 


The regiment resumed its routine, though details are meagre, 
but it was apparently with much of its former zest. This was evi- 
denced by a confirmation in the militia of what had already been 
demonstrated for the volunteers, the readiness of our people to 
respond willingly to a call to arms, a willingness that was neither 
deterred by the casualties of war, nor impaired by the frequent 
repetition of the call. In Company D, where only does this evi- 
dence seem to be best attainable, twelve new members were added 
to the active roll at its first meeting after the campaign, and so 
on from time to time during the following six months other names 
were added, all men of reputation and worth, until the new recruits 
within that period aggregated thirty-eight. 

9 
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There is but little preserved of record of the drills, parades, 
and inspections that for the next year were included within the 
scope of regimental operations, either for instruction or display. 
A General Order of October 21, 1863, directed that the regiment 
should assemble at the City Armory, Broad and Race Streets, 
on Wednesday, the 28th inst., at eight o’clock p.m., for inspection 
armed and equipped “ as far as practicable.” Commandants were 
“enjoined to have every man on the rolls present.” Colonel 
Smith was in command, and except that the inspection was held, 
there is nothing further reported. 

In obedience to a general order of December 22, 1863, the regi- 
ment paraded with Colonel Smith in command at nine o’clock on 
the morning of December 29, as an escort to the Twenty-ninth 
Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers, returning home for the thirty 
days’ furlough incident to their re-enlistment. 

General Order No. 6, of February 18, 1864, from regimental 
headquarters directed the regiment to assemble for parade (in 
commemoration of the birthday of Washington) at the armory, 
Broad Street below Race, on Monday, the 22d inst., at 9.15 a.m., 
in full-dress uniform with overcoats (unless countermanded) and 
white gloves. The weather seemed to have permitted it, as the 
regiment paraded without overcoats. Colonel Smith was in com- 
mand, the route short, and the turnout handsome, so the record 
reads. 

The celebration of the third anniversary on the 19th of April, 
1864, some time in preparation, was made a feature by a “ Mili- 
tary and Citizens’ Dress Ball” at the Academy of Music. The 
price of admission was fixed at two dollars and the net proceeds 
were appropriated in aid of the Central Fair of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. This function proved quite a success and the sum of 
$1779.31 was paid over to the Commission. The gross receipts 
were $3202.70 and the expenses $1423.39. 

Captain Dendy Sharwood, of Company C, 118th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, had been a corporal in Company C of the Gray Re- 
serves. He died of disease while still in the service, on November 
21, 1863, and was buried with military honors under the escort 
of his old company, Captain William W. Allen commanding, at 
Laurel Hill Cemetery on November 24. 

Lieutenant Edward Everett Coxe, of Company D, 119th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, died of wounds received in action at the 
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Battle of Rappahannock Station, Virginia, November 7, 1863, and 
Captain William C. Moss, of Company D, 119th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, died of disease while still in the service in the early 
winter of 1864. Both had been members of and went out to the 
field from Company D of the Gray Reserves. The company in 
touching and appropriate memorial resolutions paid fitting tribute 
to their worth, their virtues, and their valor as soldiers and as men. 

The Board of Officers, with the assistance of their families, 
made special efforts to secure the remains of Major Truefitt and 
Captain Warner, killed at Spottsylvania Court-house, but the 
battle-fields of that campaign not altogether free from raiding 
columns of the enemy until after Lee’s surrender, their efforts 
were not successful until after the close of the war. 

As indicated by a resolution of Company D, on June 3, 1864, 
the last vestige of the gray uniforms disappeared. The resolution 
instructed the quartermaster-sergeant to present the gray coats, 
pants, ete., in possession._of the company to the volunteer and 
cooper shop refreshment saloons. About the same time the surplus 
gray cloth remaining in the quartermaster’s department was dis- 
posed of at public sale. 

The Board of Officers resumed its sessions September 2, 1863. 
The meetings held at monthly intervals, with others by adjourn- 
ment and when specially called, were all well and attentively 
attended, until the unfriendly legislation of 1864 reduced the 
organization to a battalion and deprived it of its field officers. 
Out of the thirty-four meetings which that period may be said to 
include, Colonel Smith was in attendance at all of them, and 
Captain Loudenslager scored but a single absence. Captains 
Clark and Keyser rarely missed, with Captains Allen, Keys, 
White, and Gardner so frequently present as to be at all times 
in close touch with the regular proceedings. Major Nicholson, 
watchful of the every interest, active in all measures for better- 
ment and progress, was a constant attendant. Adjutant George 
D. Bethel, still the faithful, industrious, and zealous officer in regu- 
lar attendance up to that time, seems to have withdrawn. Coinci- 
dent in date with the passage of the Militia Act of May, 1864, if 
chosen to be so considered, that act might be fairly treated as 
operating as an honorable discharge. As Bethel’s name is not 
again found in the records, he may have so chosen. He was suc- 
ceeded by J. Stewart Brown, who except with brief intervals 
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when G. T. Irwin, Geo. A. Smith, A. R. Foering and T. Allman 
acted temporarily, served as acting adjutant and secretary until the 
Board ceased to hold its sessions. At all the meetings there was a 
full representation of the subaltern officers, Lieutenant Frishmuth, 
as he is styled after the Gettysburg campaign, or Lieut. John Story 
Jenks representing the Battery until, with its refusal to organize 
as infantry in February of 1864, it withdrew from the regiment. 
Major William H. Kern, paymaster, and Lieutenant A. R. Foer- 
ing, quartermaster, rarely away, never lost their interest. Lieut.- 
Col. Isaac Starr, Jr., remained active until his resignation was 
accepted to date from February 29, 1864. Captain Chas. Fred- 
erick Hupfield, from the beginning, a prominent and useful officer, 
was on June 17, 1863, honorably discharged on surgeon’s certificate 
of disability. Captain George W. Gardner, who had been the 
first sergeant of Company O, succeeded Captain Geo. W. Kern 
as captain of Company H, and Captain J. Parker Martin suc- 
ceeded Captain G. West Blake as captain of Company I. Captain 
Martin brought with him an honorable record and valuable experi- 
ence: made first lieutenant of Company F, Eighty-eighth Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, September 12, 1861, and captain October 9, 
1862, he had resigned to be honorably discharged February 9, 
1863. Captain John McCreight was made captain of Company B. 

Supported by a preamble that set forth, among other things, 
that since the formation of the regiment it has been a practical 
school of instruction in the duties and discipline of the soldier, 
and has sent to share the deprivations of the camp, the glory and 
dangers of the battle-field, nearly three hundred of its members 
as commissioned and non-commissioned officers, some of whom 
in their devotion to the sacred cause in which they were engaged 
of upholding the glory of our country’s flag and maintaining 
for us and future generations the blessings of the Union “ have 
thus sacrificed their lives—they now, alas, fill a soldier’s grave ”— 
the Board of Officers at its meeting of December 2, 1863, resolved 
“That as a tribute of respect to their memory a suitable tablet 
be procured and placed in this armory on which shall be inscribed 
the name, rank, and regiment of those formerly members of 
this—who have been killed in battle or who have died from 
wounds received or disease contracted when in the service of their 
country.” 

The committee appointed to carry into effect the purpose of this 
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resolution, Captains Clark, Loudenslager, Keys, White, Keyser, 
Allen, and Gardner, and Lieutenants Dusenberry, Maris, and C. S. 
Jones, subsequently reported that they had procured the tablet, 
and by direction of the Board it was turned over to the Committee 
on Armory to be properly and suitably placed in the armory 
building. 

No name in the history of the city of Philadelphia for several 
generations through a worthy ancestor and his descendants has 
been more highly respected nor more favorably known than that 
of John Price Wetherill. A letter of acknowledgment from the 
one who stood for the generation of the sixties, upon the receipt 
of resolutions of the Board, thanking him for favors done and 
services rendered, is illustrative of the estimation in which the 
regiment was held by the best people of the city. The letter is as 
follows: 


PHILADELPHIA March 28, 1864. 
Lieut. ALBERT R. FOERING, 
Qr. M. Ist Regiment, G. R. 

My dear Sir: I am in receipt of the handsome engrossed Resolution 
passed at a stated meeting of your Board of Officers. For this kind remem- 
brance, of the very little share done, please accept my thanks. I have always 
felt the need in our city of one good efficient regiment, and have long since 
come to the conclusion that to secure that result,-that the efforts of the city 
authorities should be centred in the Ist Regiment Gray Reserves. To 
accomplish this my endeavors, either private or public, have been and still 
will be most cheerfully given, feeling assured that, as New York is proud 
of her 7th Regiment, so will we in Philadelphia with equal confidence greet 
your Regiment as in every way its equal. 

I am your obt. servant, 
JOHN P. WETHERILL. 


The regiment was re-equipped in a new fatigue uniform—dark 
blue cloth coat, light blue kersey trousers, and regulation cap. 
The Committee on Uniforms were authorized to make the neces- 
sary contracts for furnishing five hundred uniforms complete, 
and “ to draw upon the funds now in the hands of the Paymaster 
for the payment of the same—said uniforms not to cost over fifteen 
($15) dollars each and the whole amount not to exceed seven 
thousand five hundred ($7500) dollars.” The cloth and kersey 
was purchased from the firm of Bullock and Sons, the uniforms 
were made and trimmed by Charles Stokes & Co., and the caps 
bought at a United States Government sale. The total cost for 
the five hundred and two complete, material and manufacture, was 
seven thousand six hundred and eighty-eight dollars and fifty- 
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four cents ($7688.54), thirteen dollars and fifty cents ($13.50) 
per uniform. They were assigned, forty-five to each company, 
free of charge. “All uniforms required over and above this 
number to be paid for upon delivery at the rate of fourteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents ($14.50) cents each.” The contract was com- 
pleted and the committee, consisting of Major Frank P. Nicholson, 
chairman, and Captains Jacob Loudenslager, James D. Keyser, 
and Lieutenant J. M. Ross, members, discharged at the session of 
the Board held March 16, 1864. 

The margin between this re-equipment and the legislative dis- 
integration incident to the operation of the Act of May 4, 1864, 
was very narrow. That act, entitled “an act for the discipline, 
organization, and regulation of the militia of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania,” in its 101st and concluding section provided 
“That any act or acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
or authorizing any organization or organizations not herein pre- 
scribed are hereby repealed.” With this wholesale, indiscrimi- 
nate, and sweeping muster out the commissions of all the officers 
expired by limitation. Though it was conceded, as the report of 
the committee to consider the question shows, that “by an act 
approved May 4, 1864, repealing the act of May 15, 1861, the 
Reserve Brigade was virtually disbanded,” the regiment was 
loathe to yield to this imperative demand or at once seek a re- 
habilitation under the new conditions imposed. There was hope 
of helpful supplementary legislation before the session, which was 
likely to last through the summer, closed, so there was dalliance 
with the conclusion, awaiting adjournment or action. 

Meanwhile the enemy was again across the Potomac. General 
Jubal Early in the beginning of July of 1864, with his corps of 
Confederate infantry, had left the Petersburg front, where the 
Army of the Potomac had Lee beleagured, with a view to extensive 
operations on Baltimore and Washington. There were no de- 
fenders for Washington except hospital convalescents and govern- 
ment clerks, and Baltimore was scarcely better provided. Despite 
the hindrance of no organization, the spirit of the hour was again 
abroad, and over his signature as Charles S. Smith, late Colonel 
First Regiment Infantry Reserve Brigade, Colonel Smith pub- 
lished on July 11, 1864, a call requesting the late commissioned 
officers of the First Regiment Reserve Brigade to meet at the 
City Armory, Broad and Race, at 10 o’clock on the following 
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morning, Monday, July 12, for the purpose of organizing a regi- 
ment for immediate service in the present emergency. Simul- 
taneously with this call there also appeared one from Major Nichol- 
son, and another from “ one of the captains of the old organiza- 
tion.” The companies made prompt response, and the initiatory 
call was answered at the meeting for B by Captain McOreight, 
Lieutenants Pollock and Greer; ©, Lieutenants Barrington and 
Brown; D, Captain West, Lieutenants Seeger and Prosser; F, 
Captain Kennedy; H:, Captain Gardner and Lieutenant Klett; I, 
Captain Martin and Lieutenant Maris; and K, Captain Keys and 
Lieutenant Woelpper. Further action, however, was suspended. 
The Sixth Corps, hurriedly despatched by water transportation 
from the lines at Petersburg, with its one division at the Monocacy 
and the other two at Fort Stevens, so discomfited Early that 
he hastened across the river to await his final rout, when later on 
he was wholly overcome by Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley. 

The looked-for supplementary legislation came, but it was not 
so helpful as was hoped for. This was what was accomplished 
by the efforts to put the service back, or a part of it at least, to 
what it was before it had been so summarily disposed of. The 
third section of the further supplement to the Militia Act of 
May 4, approved August 26, 1864, which restored the special 
military organizations of the city of Philadelphia and elsewhere 
to all their original vested rights, privileges, and immunities, and 
again validated the commissions of their officers, was apparently 
rendered wholly nugatory by its proviso “ that such organizations 
shall be in all things subject to the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the provisions of the act to which this is a supplement.” 

This involved other obligations, other responsibilities than those 
comprehended in the original terms of the enlistment, and the 
question of what was the status of the regiment under these new 
conditions, what to do and how to do it, was therefore on September 
7, 1864, referred for report and recommendation to a committee 
composed of Colonel Smith, Major Nicholson, Captains Kennedy, 
Keys, Gardner, Clark, White, McCreight and Martin, and Lieuten- 
ants Allman, Delleker, and Powell, who on September 19, 1864— 
another date coincidental with the 119th’s well-performed services, 
when Sheridan sent the “ enemy whirling through Winchester ”— 
presented an exhaustive, elaborate, and convincing report. Their 
conclusions were that despite the reinstatement it was for the 
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active members to say whether they were willing to accept and 
assume the responsibilities and obligations clearly imposed by its 
proviso. They therefore recommended that, accompanied with 
the necessary information for the better understanding of the 
matter, the question of continuance or dissolution be submitted 
to the several companies of the regiment for the separate action of 
each. 

The Board of Officers on the same date submitted “ to the rank 
and file, the active members, as they now composed the regiment, 
the commissions of all the officers having expired,” a circular 
for their information, instruction, and their better guidance in 
whatever action they might take on the resolution that accom- 
panied it. The circular was to the effect that the act of rein- 
statement included in its acceptance as comprehended in its pro- 
viso obedience to all orders of the commander-in-chief, with the 
surrender of all claim to any special privilege heretofore enjoyed. 
The term of service was fixed at five years, with no release unless 
discharged by the proper officer; the three years already served 
to be counted as part of the seven years which exempted from 
further militia duty. Organized companies were to be first called 
into active service in case of invasion, or during war, for such 
time as the governor might determine, after them the enrolled 
militia. This enrolled militia, if the law was to be enforced, 
included all men, not members of active companies, between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty-five. The individual citizen between 
the ages named was compelled until exempted by a seven years’ 
service to parade three times each year with a company, and twice 
with a regiment of the enrolled militia. And this was the resolu- 
tion that went to the companies: 

Resolwed, That the Commanding Officers of Companies be requested to 
call meetings of their Companies in order that they may take such action 
as they may deem proper in the reorganization of the Regiment by the elec- 


tion of Company officers; or to notify the Board of Officers that they desire 
to dissolve their connection with the Regiment. 


There was deliberate and considerate action by the several com- 
panies and a formal presentation of results at the meeting of the 
Board of Officers of October 5, 1864. Companies A, C, and E 
resolved to hold elections for commissioned officers as of the Reserve 
Brigade, and to subsequently announce whether they would accept 
and assume the terms and conditions of the Act of May 4, 1864. 
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Company I resolved to remain in the service unconditionally, and 
proceeded at once to the nomination and election of officers under 
the provisions of the Act of 1864. Company B’s resolution was 
that it “ was not willing to accept the privilege by organizing and 
electing officers under the provisions of the new militia law”; 
Company D’s, “that the representatives of this company in the 
Board of Officers be requested to notify that body of our desire to 
dissolve our connection with the 1st Reg’t G. R.”; Company G’s, 
“that this company declines to accept the privilege of organizing 
under the new militia bill and electing its officers.” Company H 
had as yet taken no action. Companies F and K made no report. 

At the next meeting, October 17, 1864, changes were made in 
reports already presented, and others were received from companies 
that had not yet been heard from. Company E reported that it 
had reconsidered and withdrawn its conditional action and resolved 
“to call in all property preparatory to winding up its affairs.” 
Company C reported that it had so amended its former conclusions 
as to now finally resolve “ That the representatives of this com- 
pany at the Board of Officers be instructed to insist upon an 
immediate winding up and settling of the civic affairs of the regi- 
ment so far as this company is concerned.” Captain Kennedy 
reported on behalf of his Company F that at its October monthly 
meeting it had been resolved that his company should disband. 
Company H! had resolved “ that the Board of Officers be notified 
of our desire to dissolve our connection with the regiment,” and 
Captain Keys stated for Company K that the company “ had held 
a meeting and passed a resolution which was conditional, the con- 
dition being that they would coincide with the action of the balance 
of the companies.” There survived, then, but the two companies, 
I, with its unconditional acceptance, and A, with its resolve to hold 
an election and subsequently announce whether it would consider 
itself as under the system as newly devised. Both companies did 
hold elections. A informally elected James D. Keyser as cap- 
tain and Amos Lanning, as first lieutenant, and I, also informally, 
J. Parker Martin as captain and J. D. Gwynn as first leutenant. 

Thereupon the resolution that had been presented at a previous 
meeting and action postponed until the companies should signify 
their purpose “ that the Board of Officers proceed at once to liqui- 
date all claims and wind up its civil affairs in obedience to the 
requirements of law,” was upon a yea and nay vote adopted. The 
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yeas were Colonel Smith, Captains Clark, Loudenslager, Keys, 
White, Allen, Gardner, Martin, Kennedy—21; and the nays 
were Major Nicholson, Captain Keyser, and Lieutenant Maris—3. 
Absent, Major Kern, Quartermaster Foering, Drs. Atlee and 
Drysdale, Quartermaster Sergeant Watson, Captain McCreight, 
Lieutenants Ide, Dusenberry, Pollock, Reed, Sparks, and Garri- 
gues—12. Not voting, Commissary Sergeant Smith. Yeas, 21; 
nays, 3; absent, 12; not voting, 1: total 37. 

The Board of its own motion changed its designation to Board 
of Trustees, continued its sessions usually at monthly intervals 
until June 7, 1865, when, all civic matters, liquidations of claims, 
disputes and custody of property having been disposed of, the 
committee charged with the duty imposed by the resolution of 
October 17, 1864, was discharged. The regimental property not 
disposed of was placed in the custody and keeping of a committee 
of five—Major Nicholson, Captains Keys and Kennedy, Lieuten- 
ant Wray and Quartermaster Foering—when the Board adjourned 
without dissolving itself, to be called together by that committee 
should occasion require it. 

Without some acquaintance with the sentiment or motive or a 
knowledge of the prevailing gossip of the times, rarely historically 
transmitted at least in minor affairs, it is difficult to understand 
the tenacity with which the organization seemed to cling to its 
so-called special privileges. 

The paramount purpose of its organization and the only special 
privilege or exemption that seemed to attach to the Reserve Brigade 
was that as an additional brigade of the first division of the Penn- 
sylvania militia within the limits of the city of Philadelphia it was 
“for the special defence of said city.” Save with that limitation, 
it must otherwise conform to all the rules, regulations, laws, and 
requirements prescribed for the government and discipline of the 
whole body of the State militia. And yet there was no call, no 
summons, no alarm, when the regiment did not hasten to volunteer 
its services to meet the emergency. And again this Reserve Bri- 
gade was but a flimsy structure at the best. This Act of May 15, 
1861, which created and established it, provided in its eighth sec- 
tion that the brigadier-general should hold his office until the 
first of July, 1864, “ unless the Brigade is sooner disbanded by the 
Major-General of the First Division.” If the major-general had 
the authority to disband the Reserve Brigade before the first of 
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July, 1864, why not after? At least such a surmise would indi- 
cate that the organization was created for a purpose and not for a 
permanency. 

Col. Charles Somers Smith had a conspicuous military record 
beginning with his earliest manhood. In 1819 he enlisted asa pri- 
vate in the Third Company, Washington Guards, and was soon 
afterward made a corporal; then on August 3, 1821, a third lieu- 
tenant; a second lieutenant on May 29, 1823, and captain of the 
First Company, Washington Guards, June 19, 1824, and for three 
years was adjutant of the Second Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, 128th of the line. At the conclusion of this service he 
resigned, and on September 5, 1827, was elected first lieutenant of 
the Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, where, after receiving 
a certificate of seven years’ active service, he was, April 23, 1828, 
made an honorary member. Responding to the summons for the 
organization of the First Regiment Infantry Gray Reserves, April 
19, 1861, he was commissioned captain Company A, April 25, 
1861. He held this commission interrupted by his intervening 
one of.captain of Company A, Seventh Pennsylvania Militia, 
September 12, 1862, until he succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Kneass 
as colonel of the First Regiment Infantry, Gray Reserves, by elec- 
tion, on Friday, March 27, 1863. There he remained, exclusive of 
his service as colonel Thirty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Ninety 
Days’ Militia, June 26—August 1, 1863, until October 4, 1865, 
when the last meeting of the Board of Officers under the old 
régime adjourned for want of a quorum. He was the first com- 
mandant of the Veteran Corps, and declining re-election retired 
April 19, 1877. He died August 21, 1884, in his eighty-seventh 
year, his vigor but little impaired. 

Of distinguished lineage, fine culture, high character, a man of . 
thought himself, his associates were men of force, influence, and 
position. The full strength of his manhood finds its best expres- 
sion in the strong men, the business leaders of the community, who 
had chosen him to be the captain of the company which he so 
successfully commanded. His long life of usefulness, the mili- 
tary honors he won, the social position he commanded, his care, 
thoughtfulness, foresight, and rectitude, the civic trust he so long 
held, as superintendent of the Girard Estate, undisturbed by carp, 
cant, or cavil, will ever mark him as a significant figure of his 
time. 


CHAPTER V 


1866—-1873—cOLONELS PREVOST, MCMICHAEL AND LATTA—A, C, D, 
E, AND I RESUME—CAPTAIN KEYSER COMMANDING— WIGWAM 
CONVENTION ”’—on pUTY “TO PRESERVE THE PEACE ”—AC- 
CEPTANCE Act oF 1864—wMILITIA TAX—ITS REPEAL—NEW 
LEGISLATION—DEDICATION ANTIETAM MONUMENT—CAPE MAY 
ENCAMPMENT—CAMP UPTON—PRESIDENT GRANT’S VISIT— 
ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY—EVACUATION DAY NEW YORK VISIT, 
1872—nEW YORK SEVENTH—INAUGURATION GOVERNOR HART- 

ANFT—APPOINTS COLONEL LATTA ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 


That the hesitancy of the First Regiment Gray Reserves to 
accept the provisions of the Militia Act of May 4, 1864, had not 
depended solely upon the mere sacrifice of a privilege of but little 
avail, but rather upon the more substantial reason of their admitted 
inadequacy and inefficiency, is best demonstrated through the ight 
thrown upon this new, improvident, and illy constructed system 
by the military authorities in their first presentation to the public 
of the result of their observations. 

Brig.-Gen. Lemuel Todd, a former major of the First Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Reserves, the Thirtieth of the line, was com- 
missioned as State Inspector-General August 29, 1864. He “ gave 
to the work his personal attention and earnest efforts for more than 
a year, submitting such views as his administration of that branch 
of the service had suggested,” which the adjutant-general incor- 
porated in his report for the year 1866. The following extracts 
exemplify the purport of its text: 


From the fact of the utter prostration of the militia system throughout 
the Commonwealth, it will be a most arduous, tedious, and expensive under- 
taking to effect any organization under that Act (May 4, 1864). ... From 
a careful examination of the subject it will in my judgment require the ex- 
penditure of one hundred thousand dollars to accomplish an organization of 
the (enrolled) militia under that act. If we are to have a militia system 
at all, it should be an uniform one and well sustained by liberal provisions 
for its organization and support. In no other way can one be instituted 
and sustained. . . . Our laws on this subject are multitudinous, incon- 
gruous, and inconsistent, and productive only of trouble, expense, and in- 
utility. Often the product of haste and incompetency, they utterly fail to 
meet our wants or produce results acceptable to the people or worthy of 
their support and admiration. 
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And in this same report, after giving in detail the names of 
the officers elected to the thirteen militia companies organized 
throughout the State under the provision of the 1864 Act, the 
adjutant-general himself said: “These company organizations 
afford a fair specimen of what may be expected to be accomplished 
under the present militia law of the State. Here and there a 
company of volunteer militia may be organized, but it is hardly 
probable that in many counties there will be a sufficient number 
to constitute a regimental organization, much less likely a brigade.” 

The system made no provision for the support, maintenance, 
or equipment of the volunteer militia except by the imposition of 
fines ranging from two dollars against the delinquent soldiers to 
three hundred dollars against the disobedient officer, the collection 
of which apparently never was and never should have been en- 
forced. The Legislature made no appropriation for the support 
of the militia, nor did the Act of 1864 require that it should. It 
was expected that the soldier should not only bear the burdens of 
the service, but its expense as well. But deficient as was the 
system in its failure to meet the cost of the service, it was equally 
pernicious in its initial failure to organize a service worthy of 
an expenditure from the public funds for its maintenance. Its 
company units were. well conceived, its battalion and regimental 
combinations properly provided for, but its divisional organization 
was beyond the limit of military tolerance. 

The Act of May 4, 1864, provided, as did its predecessor, for 
twenty divisions (two others were subsequently added) topograph- 
ieally described, if not by metes and bounds, at least by county 
designations, and to each there was allotted a major-general. It 
made no difference under the law whether there were few soldiers 
or many, or none at all, the title held, the rank prevailed, and 
every berth was filled. It took almost as many years in time, 
patience, and pursuasion as there were major-generals in numbers, 
to work them off, first one and then another, to the single and 
only one the service needs. 

But the statute was workable. The best way to be rid of an 
obnoxious law, it has been said, is to enforce it. The best way 
to improve a poor law is to execute it, show its deficiencies, and 
seek its amendment. The bone and sinew of the service is the 
rank and file, except that the soldier saw the principle reversed, 
that instead of getting what he paid for he got nothing for what 
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he gave, he had but little personal opportunity to gauge the defects 
of the statute. But he was willing for the sacrifice, and not only 
gave his services without compensation, but paid for the privilege 
besides. 

The larger number of the companies of the regiment had never 
disbanded nor dispersed; kept together, as they had been, by drill 
associations, social clubs, the Delta Association of D, and other 
methods, they had in a measure preserved their identity. The zeal 
for the service was still paramount; given new zest by the return 
of the volunteers from the field, a reorganization only awaited the 
formalities to be perfected. 

The movement took its initiative when Brevet Brig.-Gen. 
Charles P. Herring, with his scars, his honors, and his distinctions 
so bravely won in war, signified his willingness to accept the posi- 
tion of brigade inspector of the Reserve Brigade. There had been 
no incumbent in this office since the old one had been by the opera- 
tion of the new law so summarily disposed of. This officer was the 
supervisor of all elections for commissioned officers; without his 
authority no election could be lawfully held; through him and 
with his approval all returns must be transmitted to Harrisburg 
before a commission could issue. It was essential, therefore, that 
this office should be filled before any movement could be inaugur- 
ated to give the service an opportunity to restore itself to its for- 
mer prestige. Soon May 28, 1866, Brevet Brig.-Gen. Charles P. 
Herring was commissioned as the brigade inspector of the Reserve 
Brigade. 

The First Regiment took early advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded, and supplied five of the thirteen companies officially 
reported as organized throughout the State during the year 1866: 
Company A, Captain James D. Keyser, commissioned June 15; 
Company C, Captain William W. Allen, commissioned June 21; 
Company D, Captain J. Ross Clark, commissioned August 31; 
Company E, Captain Jacob Loudenslager, commissioned June 19; 
Company I, Captain J. Parker Martin, commissioned June 19. 

The lieutenants who were commissioned as of the same date, 
with their respective captains, were as follows: 


Company A. 
First Lieut., Geo. F. Delleker Second Lieut., Wm. D. Hastings 
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Company C. 

First Lieut., John O. Giller * Second Lieut., James Hogan 
Company D. 

First Lieut., Charles K. Ide Second Lieut., Harry F. West 
Company E. 

First Lieut., James Muldoon Second Lieut., Samuel M. Marsh 
Company I. 


First Lieut., John D. Gwynn Second Lieut., Rudolph Klauder 


The Board of Officers held its first meeting under the new 
régime June 22, 1866, at which there were in attendance all the 
officers whose commissions had already been received; the others 
joined them at the subsequent meetings when theirs came to hand. 
Captain James D. Keyser, as the ranking officer, presided. He re- 
tained command and continued to preside until field officers were 
chosen. Second Lieutenant Samuel M. Marsh was named as act- 
ing adjutant and secretary. Friday night was set apart for the 
weekly drill night, and the secretary was directed to give it such 
public notice by advertisement that it might be brought to the 
attention of those members not yet acquainted with the return of 
the regiment to the service. A resolution prevailed to parade on 
the coming Fourth of July, and Brevet Brig.-Gen. Charles M. 
Prevost, honorably discharged from the volunteer service June 30, 
1866, accepted the invitation of the Board and took command 
of the battalion on that occasion. 

This period of reconstruction was not altogether devoid of inci- 
dent. The “ Wigwam Convention ” held in Philadelphia August 
14-17, 1866, so called from the design of the building at Twentieth 
and Girard Avenue constructed for its special use—there was no 
hall in the city of sufficient size to accommodate it—was a repre- 
sentative assemblage composed of delegates from all the States, 
ostensibly the supporters of the “ my policy ” of Andrew Johnson 
in his design for the reconstruction of the late seceded States 
as against the measures proposed or to be proposed by the Con- 
gress, the broad question being whether the issue was for executive 
or legislative disposition. Its most resonant slogan was the im- 
mediate restoration to their seats in Congress of the Senators and 
members from the eleven seceded States. Maj.-Gen. John A. Dix, 
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of New York, was made temporary chairman, and the Hon. James 
R. Doolittle, a senator from Wisconsin, permanent. 

The recollection of the Convention is probably better recalled 
and its memories revived by the introduction in its initiatory pro- 
ceedings of a decidedly dramatic incident evidently intended to 
be serious, but by the criticism and comment which followed, it 
was really made to appear ridiculous. When the delegates were 
all seated, with the body of the house filled, and the audience all 
attention, the chairman, in deep, deliberate, well-modulated tones, 
made the impressive announcement that ‘“‘ Massachusetts and South 
Carolina will now ertter the wigwam arm in arm.” Whereupon, 
approaching from the rear, Gen. Darius N. Couch, of Massachu- 
setts, and Governor Orr, of South Carolina, with stately step and 
measured tread, arm in arm as provided, moved up the main aisle, 
and took their seats upon the platform, the vast assembly breaking 
into deafening shouts and tremendous applause as the incident 
which had opened so dramatically now closed so auspiciously. 

There was a feverish excitement in political circles; the 
Geary-Clymer campaign for governor, a bitter contest, was in 
zealous progress; the city had but little sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Convention and the authorities none. Tumult and 
outbreak were feared, and every precaution was taken to circum- 
vent it. In the end it was said that the mayor had made such 
arrangements for the preservation of good order that no outbreak 
was possible, and as the proceedings progressed it was confidently 
asserted that good order would continue unbroken and that any 
infraction of it would be by the delegates themselves, 

But all available troops were put into immediate requisition 
and Gen. Peter Lyle was placed in command—Col. Wm. H. 
Yeaton’s Grays, the National Guard, the Keystone Battery, First 
Regiment Gray Reserves, Captain James D. Keyser commanding, 
Col. Wm. B. Thomas’s regiment was mustered and drew pay for a 
few days at two dollars per man, and the Independent Scouts, 
Captain Robert M. Evans, from outside the city, were brought in 
and quartered in Girard College. There were but a few days 
of flurry, when, with confidence restored, and the good order that 
was really never broken assured, the troops were relieved. 

The two letters following are from Mayor McMichael to Cap- 
tain Keyser: 
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FROM THE MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF OFFICERS 


OFFICE OF THE Mayor, City oF PHILA. 


August 11, 1866. 
Sir: 
You are hereby ordered to report your command to Genl. Peter Lyle, for 
duty on and after August 13, 1866, in aiding to maintain the public peace of 
Philadelphia. 


Respectfully yours, 


Morton McMIcHarL 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 


To Capt. JAS. D. KEYSER, 
Comdg. Ist Regt. Gray Reserves. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


August 16, 1866 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to tender you my sincere thanks for the kindness and zeal mani- 
fested by you in coming to the aid of the civil authorities in the recent 
emergency. To me your prompt and effective action was of the most val- 
uable assistance in my official arrangements, and I am sure the knowledge 
that a sufficient military force was in readiness in case it should be needed 
inspired the public with a sense of confidence and at the same time materially 
aided to repress any attempt at disturbance. 

With assurance of personal regard, I am, very truly yours, 


Morton McMIcHAEL, 
Mayor. 
To Capt. JAS. D. KEYSER, 
Ist Regt. Gray Reserves. 


The unanimous tender by the Board of Officers of the coloneley 
of the regiment to Brevet Brig.-Gen. Charles M. Prevost, its 
acceptance, followed by the issuance of his commission, September 
18, 1866, practically completed the reorganization. Major 
William McMichael was commissioned as major November 14, 
1866. . 

Col. Wm. McMichael was appointed captain and assistant 
adjutant-general United States Volunteers August 15, 1861; pro- 
moted major, August 16, 1862; brevetted lieutenant-colonel and 
colonel for faithful and meritorious services, he was honorably 
mustered out March 20, 1866. His well-remembered services on 
the staff of Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas brought him into prom- 
inence and won him distinction. 

Col. Chas. Ross Smith, who had made a famous record as colo- 
nel and lieutenant-colonel of the Sixth Pennsylvania Cavalry and 

10 
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on the headquarters’ staff of the Army of the Potomac, was ten- 
dered the lieutenant-coloneley. There was a conviction that his 
acceptance’ was assured, but to the disappointment of the Board 
to the acknowledgment of the tender, there came in response, as 
reported by the committee who presented it, a letter of which the 
following is its significant paragraph: “ In reply to which I regret 
that circumstances are such that I cannot accept the more than 
handsome compliment you have conferred on me.” The position 
remained vacant until December of the next year, when General 
Prevost, having been made the major-general of the First Division, 
it was filled by the advancement of Major McMichael. 

In his General Order, No. 1, of October 15, 1866, General 
Prevost announced his staff appointments as follows: James W. 
Latta, first lieutenant and adjutant; Major John M. Kollock, 
M.D., surgeon; William A. Rolin, first lieutenant and quartermas- 
ter; and Major William H. Kern, paymaster. All were so com- 
missioned on the same day—October 26, 1866. 

An ineffectual attempt was made about this time to consoli- 
date the two organizations,—the Artillery Corps of Washington 
Grays and the First Regiment Infantry Gray Reserves,—follow- 
ing action proposed at the meeting of the Board of Officers on 
September 12, 1866, when on motion of Captain Clark a committee 
was appointed to meet a similar committee of the Washington 
Grays to report to the Board any proposition they may make 
“having in view the consolidation of the two organizations.” 
Captains Clark and Allen and Lieutenant Klauder were named 
as the committee, and at a special meeting of the Board on Sep- 
tember 26, 1866, reported the result of their negotiations. 

The propositions submitted by the Washington Grays commit- 
tee: that the Washington Grays should always have the right of 
the line, be known as the First Company; retain all their own 
funds, regimental expenses to be borne share and share alike by the 
companies; the Board of Officers to have exclusive direction of the 
affairs of the regiment; and that the name of the regiment shall 
be changed to the “ Washington Gray or Washington Gray Re- 
serve Regiment,” though favorably entertained and so reported 
by its committee, were all rejected by the Board, except the 
one conferring exclusive jurisdiction, which was referred back to 
the committee for a better understanding. Though this reference 
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offered opportunity to renew negotiations, nothing further came 
of it, and the incident closed. 

The wise selection for the coloneley imparted a new energy 
and inaugurated an increased activity. Battalion drills and street 
parades followed each other with greater frequency. The anni- 
versary of the birthday of Washington, February 22, 1867, was 
remembered with the customary street demonstration of an after- 
noon parade, and the inaugural ceremonies of Governor John W. 
Geary at Harrisburg on January 15, 1867, were participated in by 
the then fully equipped companies, A, C, D, E, and I, with Col. 
Charles M. Prevost in command, as a part of the military contin- 
gent present on that occasion. The sixth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the regiment, April 19, 1867, was modestly remembered. 
by a full-dress drill at the regimental armory at eight o’clock in 
the evening. Other features of more pronounced significance had 
been under discussion in the Board of Officers, but their feasibility 
doubted, they were not attempted. With the opening of the spring 
came the outdoor military exercises, and the Olympic Baseball 
Grounds, then the most accessible location, were put into frequent 
use for battalion and skeleton battalion drills. The non-commis- 
sioned staff was completed with C. Stuart Patterson as sergeant- 
major and George A. Smith as quartermaster-sergeant. 

The regiment about this time began to look to the exercise of 
its influence for the betterment of the improvident legislation then 
in operation. A further supplement to the Act approved May 4, 
1864, with that in view, had been introduced into the legislative 
session of 1867, and was then pending. To further its progress 
and encourage a support for the measure, the Board of Officers 
extended an invitation directing the quartermaster to provide a 
suitable entertainment, to all the officers of the militia organiza- 
tions of the city, together with the delegates to the House of 
Representatives and members of the Senate, to meet at the city 
armory on the evening of March 9, 1867, “to take into considera- 
tion the merits ” of this proposed legislation. The effort was not 
resultless, though the legislation it produced afterward proved 
to be. 

The bill thus introduced subsequently became a law, and was 
known as an Act approved April 1, 1867, entitled a further sup- 
plement to the Act approved May 4, 1864, for the organization, 
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discipline and regulation of the militia of the Commonwealth. 
The feature that most concerned the entire first division of the 
State militia was the first section. This section provided that all 
citizens of the city of Philadelphia liable to military duty, not 
members of volunteer organizations, should pay into the treasury 
of the city the sum of two dollars annually, to be collected by the 
Receiver of Taxes and distributed, to be used for military expenses, 
to the “ officers of the militia and the Reserve Brigade” in the pro- 
portions in which the “ numerical strength of organization repre- 
sented by said officers bears to the whole number in said First 
Division.” It worked for a while; offensive to the taxpayer, un- 
productive to the beneficiary, it after but a brief existence was 
repealed, as should and ought to be all legislation that seeks to sup- 
port the military by any other than a direct appropriation. 

During the years while the tax was collected at the two-dollar 
rate there was received by the regiment, as its share, of October 1, 
1868, $664.45; February 3, 1869, $214.83; July 21, 1869, $3129; 
and May 10, 1870, $716. And after its repeal, on February 7, 
1872, on March 7, 1872, an additional sum of $268.50, collected 
subsequent to the reduction. These amounts on their receipt were 
apportioned among the several companies in accordance with their 
numerical strength. 

Before the act creating this tax for the first division only 
was repealed, it was, April 7, 1870, enlarged to include the entire 
State; the rate, however, was fixed at but fifty cents, and appar- 
ently to be nearer the axiom, “ that taxes shall be equal and uniform 
throughout the land,” that for Philadelphia was reduced to one 
dollar, instead of the two, as originally prescribed. 

The tax thus modified in amount and enlarged in the scope of 
its operations was undisturbed during the legislative session of 
1871, but on February 7, 1872, the section of the Act of 1867 
which levied the militia tax specially for the one locality was 
repealed. The repealing act contained but a single paragraph. 
An odious law, it was determined to be rid of it without the reason 
why but with all formality. Title and substance were alike com- 
prehensive. The title was an act “to repeal the assessment 
or collection of the militia tax in the city of Philadelphia.” Its 
text in its one and only section was, “ that all acts or parts of 
acts authorizing the assessment or collection of a militia law in the 
city of Philadelphia be and the same are hereby repealed.” 
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Though the militia tax may not’ have been favored by execu- 
tive authority, it was at least countenanced, probably in the absence 
of the direct appropriation, as the only means then attainable, for 
even the meagre support it gave the service. The adjutant-general, 
in his annual report for the year 1872, makes this reference to 
this repealing act. 


In the First Military Division Philadelphia there is to-day no military 
fund whatever, excepting what arises from the contribution of the officers 
and men themselves and of private citizens, friends of organizations, every 
act of the Legislature providing for the creation of such a fund in that 
Division having been repealed at its last session. 


It was the keen military instincts of Governor John F. Har- 
tranft who first instilled into the legislative thought such a proper 
estimate of the direct appropriation as to secure in the first session 
of his term the passage of the Act of Assembly approved April 15, 
1878, which provided for the payment directly from the public 
treasury of the sum of four hundred dollars annually to every 
company up to the proper standard in numbers, drill, and dis- 
cipline. 

This act was followed on May 14, 1874, by a further supple- 
mental act, which provided for the payment to each company 
annually of whatever arm of the service, whose standard should 
be as prescribed in the Act of 1873, of the sum of one hundred 
dollars for armory rent if located or quartered outside of cities, 
boroughs, or townships with a population exceeding fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, and two hundred dollars if inside. The same 
act authorized and empowered the commander-in-chief to redistrict 
and rearrange the military divisions, reducing their number to not 
more than ten. He was to so rearrange said divisions that by 
lines of railway or of contiguous localities the troops therein might 
be most speedily concentrated, make such assignments thereto as 
might be deemed for the best interest of the service, and recom- 
mend for an honorable discharge such general and staff officers as 
would be thereby rendered supernumerary. 

The Act approved June 12, 1878, further reduced the number 
of major-generals to one, and the brigadier-generals to five; in- 
creased the annual allowance to infantry companies to $500, and 
to artillery and cavalry companies to $1000; and provided for 
the per diem payment for one day, increased afterward to five, 
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during the period of the annual encampment to commissioned offi- 
cers, a sum proportioned to the pay of officers of like grade in the 
regular army; to first sergeants, $3.00; sergeants, $2.00; cor- 
porals, $1.75; and privates, $1.50. 

This legislation was a beginning, an early development of an 
undeveloped system, a germ of prophecy, as it were, of the military 
evolution that has now so narrowed the margin between the soldier 
of the permanent establishment and the soldier of the National 
Guard. 

In the elimination of the independent, separate company, and 
establishing the regimental unit as the basis of organization, in 
her assimilation of her brigades and division to the army require- 
ments, and in her early invitation to the regular officer to super- 
vise the annual inspection of her National Guard, it may fairly 
be claimed for Pennsylvania that from the beginning she was in 
the lead of her sister States. 

The regiment paraded under tle command of Major Mc- 
Michael, Colonel Prevost being in command of the first division, 
with the following organizations only ordered out: The First 
Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, First Regiment Infantry 
Gray Reserves, and the Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, in 
celebration of the ninety-first anniversary of American independ- 
ence, July 4, 1867. In the order announcing the parade, other 
organizations not attached to the division had been invited to join. 
The line was formed on Broad Street, right resting on Chestnut, 
at 7.15 «a. m., and the column was directed to move precisely 
at 7.30. 

The event of conspicuous remembrance of this particular period 
was the regiment’s visit to the Antietam battle-field to participate 
in the dedicatory ceremonies attendant upon the laying of the 
corner-stone of the National Cemetery on the fifth anniversary 
of the battle. Familiar scenes and incidents of the campaigns of 
1862 and 1863 were brought vividly to mind as the journey 
progressed. The expedition was undertaken pursuant to the invi- 
tation of Maj.-Gen. James R. Negley, chairman of the Military 
Committee of Congress. The regiment, Major McMichael in com- 
mand, in full marching order, knapsacks and shelter tents included, 
subsistence provided by the respective companies, moved by rail at 
six o’clock on the evening of September 15, 1867, to Hagerstown, 
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Maryland, and thence some twelve miles by wagon transportation 
to the battle-ground, where in the vicinity of Keedysville it went 
into camp upon its arrival on the afternoon of the sixteenth. A 
tedious day followed on the next day, September 17, the anni- 
versary day. There was a huge gathering of people from all direc- 
tions, with troops from various localities. The regiment in the 
early morning crossed the Antietam by the historic Porter’s Bridge, 
participated in the review by the President of the United States, 
the parade, and other incidental movements requiring its presence. 
The ceremonies closed during the afternoon, and the return jour- 
ney expeditiously completed, the event is recalled as a successful 
and highly creditable undertaking, increasing prestige, adding 
experience, benefiting knowledge. Except for the rail transpor- 
tation, gratuitously furnished, the expenses were all borne by the 
men. 

This September of 1867 seemed to be full of military activi- 
ties. On the twenty-fifth Maj.-Gen. Phillip H. Sheridan was the 
guest of the city. In compliance with the request and in response 
to the invitation of the Joint Committee of Councils who had the 
reception ceremonies in charge, the entire first division paraded, 
with Colonel Prevost in command of the division and Major Mc- 
Michael in command of the regiment. The line was formed on 
Broad Street, right resting on Chestnut, facing east, and moved 
promptly at five o’clock pv. m., the hour designated. On this occa- 
sion the troops participating were the First Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry, the Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, First 
Regiment Infantry Gray Reserves, Infantry Corps National 
Guards, Zouave Battalion, and Weccacoe Legion. 

Upton’s was the last system of tactics known and designated 
and officially adopted and put in use under the name of its author. 
Scott’s, Cooper’s, Hardie’s, Casey’s, had all been previously so 
adopted. Drill Regulations, United States Army and other 
similar designations have since prevailed. Upton’s was the first 
system with principle, purpose, and demonstration for its founda- 
tion. Other systems had been rather adaptations than solutions. 
Upton’s began with the unit of fours, kept it ever in view until it 
had evolved the higher evolutions, only fully demonstrable in the 
manceuvres of the field. It was the first in the series of evolu- 
tionary sequences that have by their wonderful development ad- 
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vanced the art of war to its present still unsolved limitations. 
Every “ problem” now submitted must yet work out its own solu- 
tion, with its invitation, to conception, conjecture, and original 
thought. 

Upton was a man with no common gifts. A close student and 
keen observer, he never left unsolved what was capable of demon- 
stration. He was as industrious in the closet as he was coura- 
geous in the field. Confusion never disturbed his thoughts, seclu- 
sion never bettered his judgment. He could work the solution 
of a problem of the battle-field in battle and under fire, as readily 
as he could solve a matheniatical demonstration in class-room or 
closet. A graduate of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, of the class of May, 1861, second and first lieutenant, 
Fourth and Fifth United States Artillery, colonel 121st New York 
Volunteer Infantry, brigadier-general United States Volunteers, 
brevet major-general United States Army and United States Volun- 
teers, colonel Fourth United States Artillery, Emory Upton was 
singularly adapted to the profession of arms. In his untimely 
death in his early forties the service lost a soldier helpful to. 
maintain its traditions, useful to propagate its purposes, resource- 
ful to preserve its scholarship. 

It is well that something should be known not only of the 
author of this new system, but that the record of its first publication 
and announcement to the regiment marking an era, as it does, 
should also be preserved and given publicity. The following is a 
copy of the order as it appears in the regimental Order Book: 


Hp. Qres. lst Reet. INrry. G. R. R. B. 


City Armory Oct. 14, 1867. 
GENERAL ORDER No. 11. 


I. “Upton’s New System of Infantry.” “Tactics, Double and Single: 
Rank” having been adopted by the War Department, company commanders 
will without delay commence instructions thereunder. 

II. Par. 1. Genl. Ord. No. 6 from these Hd. Qrs. dated May 7th, 1867, is. 
hereby revoked. [Prescribed “Old Manual of Arms.’’] 

III, The Colonel Comdg. directs that the instructions under Upton’s. 
System be pursued diligently. It is his intention to manceuvre in these tac- 
tics on the next parade of the Command. 

By order of Colonel Charles M. Prevost, 
Bvt. Brig. Genl. U. S. V. 


JAMES W. LATTA, 
Adjutant. 


ee 
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On November 6, 1867, Captain A. H. Rosewig appeared at 
the Board meeting as captain of the newly reorganized Company 
B, remaining with the company until March 31, when he resigned, 
and on April 22, 1868, was succeeded as captain by his first lieu- 
tenant, C. G. Cadwallader. Captain Cadwallader, promoted from 
sergeant to first lieutenant in Company K of the 104th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, was honorably mustered out after a full three 
years in that regiment. Captain Robert P. Dechert was made 
captain Company F, on November 7, 1867, and on December 4 
was in attendance at his first Board meeting. He resigned in the 
Spring of 1868. General Dechert entered the volunteer service 
as sergeant-major of the Twenty-ninth Pennsylvania Infantry 
July 1, 1861, and was mustered out as captain and brevet lieu- 
tenant-colonel July 17, 1865. His subsequent service in the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania was as colonel of the Second 
Regiment and brigadier-general of the First Brigade. Captain 
Alex. Kerr, Jr., an honorably discharged soldier from the Seventy- 
second Pennsylvania Volunteers, made an energetic effort to resus- 
citate Company G, but it was not successful. On December 4, 
1867, Major William McMichael was placed in nomination by the 
Board, and on December 7, 1867, elected and commissioned as 
lieutenant-colonel. Adjutant James W. Latta, previously nomi- 
nated and elected, was on December 14, 1867, commissioned 
major vice McMichael promoted. 

Appointed by the Governor to fill the vacancy, Brevet Brig.-Gen. 
Charles M. Prevost, Colonel First Regiment Infantry Gray Re- 
serves, was on December 27, 1867, commissioned as major-general 
of the first division of the Pennsylvania militia, the first of the 
four general officers—three major-generals and one brigadier- 
general—that have come from the promotion of colonels of the 
First Regiment. On December 31, 1868, General Prevost by 
letter addressed to the Board of Officers expressing his regrets at 
the severance and connection, makes formal announcement of his 
appointment and the vacancy in the coloneley thereby created. 
Before the headquarters are again fully re-established, vacancies, 
appointment, promotions, follow each other rapidly. Lieut.-Col. 
William McMichael on January 11, 1868, is made colonel, and the 
vacancy that follows in the lieutenant-coloneley is filled by the 
promotion of Major James W. Latta, on January 18, 1868. 
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Brevet Major R. Dale Benson, formerly of the Commonwealth 
Artillery, and a first lieutenant in the 114th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers August 11, 1862, honorably mustered out May 29, 1865, 
brevetted for “conspicuous gallantry at Chancellorsville, Vir- 
ginia,” was appointed adjutant January 22, 1868, and on Febru- 
ary 29, 1868, elected and commissioned major. 

“ On February 11, 1867, at a meeting held by the officers and 
men who had followed the flag of the 118th Regiment, Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers—better known as the Corn Exchange Regiment 
—in the War of the Rebellion, they decided that they would form 
a company and go into the National Guard Service of Pennsyl- 
vania as Company H of the First Regiment of Infantry.” * Cap- 
tain John R. White, who had been captain of Company G of the 
118th, was made captain, and Harry T. Peck first leutenant, 
and Wm. F. Gardner second lieutenant, March 7, 1867. Lieu- 
tenant Peck had been the first lieutenant of Company OC, 118th 
Pennsylvania, and Lieutenant Gardner first lieutenant and quar- 
termaster. Captain White resigned July 30, 1868, Lieutenant 
Peck October 3, 1867, and Lieutenant Gardner April 24, 1867. 

Although with the reorganization of the regiment the prefer- 
ence was largely for and selections generally made from those 
whose experience and distinction in war service had won them 
recognition, Company H presents a conspicuous instance of men 
of prominence who had served it among its early captains. Gen. 
Charles P. Herring, who after the retirement of Captain White 
and Captain Donaldson, assumed command, served the company 
as captain; Captain Frank A. Donaldson (captain Company H, 
February 24, 1869, to June 27, 1870), sergeant-major Seventy- 
first Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 26, 1861; second lieutenant 
Seventy-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 11, 1862; discharged 
for promotion August 27, 1862; captain Company H, 118th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, August 19, 1862; honorably discharged 
January 14, 1864; Captain Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr. (captain 
Company H, June 14, 1871, to September 14, 1872); private 
Company I, 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers, December 14, 1861; 
corporal Anril 1, 1862; sergeant May 1, 1862; second lieutenant 
Company G, August 1, 1862; first lieutenant June 18, 1864; cap- 


*“ History of Company H, First Regiment, N. G. P.,’ published as a 
pamphlet by the Company, 1908. 
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tuin September 21, 1864; brevet major and lieutenant-colonel ; 
mustered out July 1, 1865; on staff of Generals Ward and De 
Trobiand, Army of the Potomac; colonel Twentieth Emergency 
Regiment; major Battalion Artillery Corps, Washington Grays; 
colonel Third Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania ; colonel, 
retired, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 1892; Captain Albert 
H. Walters (captain Company H, November 18, 1872, to June 25, 
1877), private, Twenty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers, August 
2, 1867), first lieutenant, Company D, 118th; captain Company 
A, 118th; brevet major, honorably discharged February 18, 1865; 
Captain Wendell P. Bowman (captain Company H, June 12, 
1878, to November 13, 1879), corporal Company K, 197th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers; private Company C, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Pa. Militia, August, 1863; Iowa Battalion November, 1864; 
captain Twentieth Emergency Regiment, National Guard of 
Pennsylvania; colonel First Regiment Infantry, National Guard 
of Pennsylvania, and major-general of division, National Guard 
of Pennsylvania; Captain F. Amedee Bregy (captain Company 
H, March 14, 1880, to September 28, 1880), second lieutenant, 
Company E, 215th Pennsylvania Volunteers, President Judge 
Court of Common Pleas No. 1, County of Philadelphia. 

There were company drills weekly and battalion drills at short 
intervals. The right and left wing were respectively assigned for 
supervision and instruction to the lieutenant-colonel and major, 
and inspections were held on prescribed occasions. Except 
for the 22d of February and Fourth of July demonstrations of 
1868, for several years these events do not appear to have been 
observed by the usual military display. For the seventh and 
ninth year also the regimental anniversary seems to have dis- 
appeared from the schedule of observances; the eighth was re- 
membered, and again on April 19, 1871, the tenth anniversary, 
was revived by a street parade specially designed for its com- 
memoration and so announced in general orders. The prescribed 
route was also previously published: Arch to 18th, to Green, to 
Broad, to Chestnut, to Front, to Market, to 7th, to Walnut, to 
12th, to Locust, to Broad, to Market. And “in further com- 
memoration of the tenth anniversary ”’—so read a circular that 
accompanied the order for the parade—“ the officers of the com- 
mand will assemble at a banquet at the Union League House at 
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7 p. m. on the 19th inst., and it is recommended that the several 
companies at their own quarters or elsewhere participate in a like 
celebration.” 

On February 24, 1868, Edwin N. Benson was appointed 
sergeant-major, vice C. Stuart Patterson honorably discharged. 
Subsequently, on September 12, 1871, Major Edwin N. Benson 
was announced as major and aide-de-camp on the staff of Maj.- 
Gen. Charles M. Prevost. First Lieutenant William D, Hast- 
ing, of Company A, detailed as acting adjutant upon the promo- 
tion of Major R. Dale Benson, was relieved, in a complimentary 
order thanking him for his efficiency, by the appointment of 
Brevet Major George H. North to the adjutantcy on September 
8, 1868. North had won his spurs in the field. Private Com- 
monwealth Artillery, April 24, 1861, to August 5, 1861, he was 
made first lieutenant and quartermaster, Fourteenth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, November 3, 1862; captain, March 3, 1865; and honor- 
ably discharged July 17, 1865. 

Colonel McMichael, who in November, 1868, tendered 
his resignation, came from a parentage famous in the field 
of oratory. Himself a gifted man, he closely touched the 
splendid speech of his distinguished sire, and to the fame that 
had already come to an eminent lineage he added the valorous 
record of a soldier in war. Lawyer, soldier, orator, his name 
will ever be lustrous in the historic group of the first half-cen- 
tury of the regiment’s distinguished dead. Colonel McMichael 
survived his resignation many years, largely devoted to the 
successful practice of his profession in the city of New York. 
He will be heard from again as the story progresses. Upon the 
acceptance of Colonel McMichael’s resignation, Col. James W. 
Latta was commissioned as his successor, December 2, 1868. 
The promotion of Major R. Dale Benson to the lieutenant- 
coloneley, and Captain James D. Keyser, of Company A, to 
the majority followed within the month. His successor, Cap- 
tain George F. Delleker, was chosen about the same time. 
Captain William W. Allen, of Company C, and Captain J. Parker 
Martin, of Company I, had both resigned, and were succeeded 
respectively by Captain Alex. C. Fergusson as captain of Com- 
pany C, and Captain David Buist as captain of Company I. 

Colonel Latta published his first general order on Décember 
8, assuming command, and announced the reappointment 
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of the staff: George H. North as first leutenant and adju- 
tant, William A. Rolin as first lieutenant and quartermaster, 
George A. Smith as quartermaster-sergeant, and Henry L. Elder 
as commissary sergeant. William S. Stewart, M.D., was an- 
nounced as surgeon on February 25, 1869; and subsequently 
James A. Buchanan, M.D., and Alonzo L. Leach, M.D., as 
assistant surgeons, and Rev. Wallace Radcliff as chaplain. 
Frank V. Robinson, of Company E, appointed sergeant-major, 
January 1, 1869, on March 16, 1869, was relieved at his own 
request, and on March 22, 1869, Henry H. Groff, also of Com- 
pany E, was appointed in his stead. 

The regimental strength about this time, as it appears from 
the records, was: A Company, 60 men; B Company, 30 men; 
C Company, 45 men; D Company, 62 men; E Company, 66 men; 
F Company, 30 men; H Company, 28 men; I Company, 45 men. 
Total, 8366 men. 

Much activity prevailed throughout the command; schools of 
instruction at regimental headquarters at prescribed intervals 
were in vogue with the usual drills and inspection. As had not 
been usual heretofore, with the orders announcing battalion drills, 
the attention of company commanders was directed by numbers 
and headings to the paragraphs describing the movements in- 
tended to be performed. Parade and display were for the time 
in a measure abandoned for the more substantial requirements. 

A visit to Washington to attend the inaugural ceremonies of 
General Grant’s first induction into the Presidency, on the 
4th of March, 1869, which had been for some time in active 
preparation, was on February 38, 1869, by vote of the Board of 
Officers reconsidered, and it was declared to be inexpedient to 
take any further action in the premises. At the same session an 
invitation to attend the dedication at Harrisburg on May 26, 
1869, of a monument commemorative of the soldiers from Penn- 
sylvania who had lost their lives in the war with Mexico, at first 
received with some favor, was, after closer thought, declined. 
All other enterprises weakened and every energy seemed now to be 
bent upon a prospective summer encampment at Cape May, New 
Jersey, that had its official conception at this same meeting. 

This was something of a new departure, and in the general 
order announcing the encampment, published as early as May 
5, 1869, particular attention was directed to its purpose, in the 
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hope that it might prove an incentive to follow and a stimulant 
for betterment. “A seaside encampment,” so read this para- 
graph of the order, “having never before been undertaken by 
any of the troops of this Division, the success of this measure 
will forever establish an enduring reputation for the command 
and enure largely to the benefit, credit and permanent establish- 
ment of a force of Pennsylvania militia.” 

The time selected for the encampment was from the 16th 
to 23d of July, both days inclusive, and the site chosen was known 
as Miller’s Farm, situated a quarter of a mile from the city of 
Cape May on the right-hand side of the road leading to the steam- 
boat landing. The ground had considerable slope, was well 
drained, and was about an eighth of a mile from and in full view 
of the ocean; in the rear was quite a growth of timber, on the 
right flank a copse of wood, and in front there was a small 
pond of fresh water. The name given the encampment, “ Camp 
Upton,” was in honor of Maj.-Gen. Emory Upton. General 
Upton, besides his national reputation as soldier and scholar, had 
made the acquaintance of most of the officers in a visit he had 
paid the Board a short time before, when on the occasion of one 
of its monthly sessions he had happened in the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, then President of the United States, 
was for a short period a guest at Cape Island while the encamp- 
ment was in progress. That the camp was what it was intended 
to be, a camp for military instruction, and that the gaicties and 
festivities incident to a seaside watering-place in the height of 
the season had not interfered with the observance of the hours 
and the proper discharge of the duties and service prescribed by 
the camp regulations, is best attested by the reference made to this 
visit in the general order of congratulation issued by the com- 
manding officer at the conclusion of the encampment. The order 
is General Order No. 27 of the current series of 1869, and is 
dated from the regimental headquarters at the City Armory, July 
24, 1869, and the reference is as follows: “The fact that upon 
seven minutes’ notice a body of citizen soldiery was twice paraded 
with full ranks, and in full dress uniform for review by the 
President of the United States, at a time when they had been dis- 
missed, with neither drill nor roll-call to follow for at least three 
hours, conclusively establishes the fact that there prevailed a readi- 
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ness for duty at all times and a promptitude of action that would 
have done credit to troops whose business and support it is to serve 
as such.” The same order concludes as follows: “The com- 
manding officer congratulates the command upon the pre-eminent 
success which attended the entire undertaking. It has greatly 
enured, as was designed, to the permanent establishment and 
more complete appointment of the volunteer militia forces of this 
Commonwealth, and tended largely to increase the efficiency,. 
discipline, and numbers of our own organization.” 

The following letter from General Upton, a treasure care- 
fully preserved among the regimental archives, together with a 
series of resolutions adopted by guests of the hotels, sojourners 
and others, at a meeting specially called to pass upon the event, 
furnishes abundant cotemporaneous proof that the encampment 
not only bettered the organization, as it was designed it should, 
but supplied, as it was hoped it would, a tonic for the whole 
system. 

WILLowBROOK, AUBURN, N. Y. 


August 19th, 1869. 
My dear Colonel: 

I regret exceedingly that your letter of July 7th, apprising me of the 
proposed encampment of your regiment at Cape May and your purpose to 
name your camp after me, did not reach me in time to elicit a suitable 
response. Although apres coup, it is not too late to express my appreciation 
of the honor you conferred upon me, and now that your encampment is ter- 
minated I heartily congratulate you on the success attending your efforts. 

Commendations of the appearance and discipline of the Gray Reserves, 
while at Cape May, have reached me from various sources and of such a 
nature as to inspire the hope that, under your command, assisted by your 
zealous and efficient officers, the regiment will place itself in the front rank 
of the militia of the United States. 

Your commencement has been most auspicious. Your regiment has been 
reviewed by his Excellency, the President, and received such marks of his dis- 
tinguished approbation as to make it conspicuous before the country. This 
position you must hold. The Gray Reserves constitute the First Regiment 
of Infantry of Pennsylvania. You and your officers should be content with 
nothing less than making it the first in drill and discipline not only in your 
State, but, if possible, in the country. I shall ever take a deep interest in 
your regiment, and if you but continue to display the high soldierly qualities 
which distinguished you in the field, its suecess will be assured. 


With high esteem, very truly yours, 


E. Upton, 
Bvt. Maj.-General, U. S. A. 
To Cot. JAMES W. LaTTa, 
Commanding Gray Reserves. 
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Stockton Hore, July 23, 1869. 


A large number of the guests of the Hotel having met in Parlor A, 
amongst whom were the following gentlemen: Gen. J. T. Owen; Matthew 
Baird; A. W. Markley; John J. Thomas; W. W. Harding; H. B. Ashmead ; 
H. B. McCauley; Saml. R. Phillips; Jas. J. Mullin; Geo. J. Presbury, Jr.; 
John B. Sexton; Thomas Dolan; Samuel B. Thomas; M. Hall Stanton; Jos. 
W. Page; Arthur Thatcher, Jr.; Thomas T. Tasker, Jr.; Wm. F. Hughes; 
Gen. Wm. McCandless; John L. Bispham; John Penrose; George H. Colket; 
Col. John Clark; C. Jones York; Theo. Megargee; Lewis Waln Smith; 
Thomas Sparks; Gen. H. H. Bingham; Col. P. C. Ellmaker; Raymond Dam- 
man; John ©. Bullitt; Gen. W. J. Sewell; James H. McKee; J. L. Stichter; 
G. W. Lauman; Peter Gardner; H. T. DeSilver; and many other gentlemen, 
on motion L. Waln Smith, Deputy Attorney-General, State of Pennsylvania, 
was called to the chair, and Captain Harrison T. DeSilver appointed secre- 
tary. 

Carer Owen, in presenting the resolutions hereto attached, premised 
by eulogizing the excellent conduct of officers and men of the Gray Reserve 
Regiment and of the marked success of the Reception Ball given at this 
house, as well as the great pleasure afforded the people of the island by the 
various entertainments given by Camp Upton. 

WHEREAS, We have, in common with the other houses on Cape Island, 
enjoyed for the week ending to-day, a series of entertainments given under 
the auspices or in behalf of the Gray Reserve Regiment, Pennsylvania Mili- 
tia, under command of Col. James W. Latta, which has been performing a 
tour of duty at Camp Upton: therefore, 

Resolved, That we express to the Field, Line and Staff Officers, the com- 
missioned and non-commissioned Officers and Privates, Drum Corps and 
Band of the Regiment, our sense of obligation and high appreciation of the 
uniform courtesy and soldierly bearing of officers and men of the command 
during their sojourn at Cape May. 

Resolved, That the result of our observation of the rounds of camp duty 
performed by this command, the beneficial effect of camp discipline, the 
opportunity for prolonged squad, company and battalion drills, leads us to 
recommend the citizen soldier “camping out ” as the best method within their 
reach of learning the art of war, as well as improving their physical health. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings, signed by the president and 
secretary, be forwarded to the commanding officer of the regiment. 


Lewis Watn SmitTuH, Chairman. 
H. T. De Sttver, Secretary. 


A medal of suggestive design and appropriate inscription 
commemorative of the event was cast at the United States Mint 
under the supervision and direction of Government officers. Of 
the twenty cast, one was allotted to each of the companies, A, 
B, C, D, E, H, and I, to be shot for and held for the first year 
by the best marksman, to be annually contested for and held in 
the same manner and “to be known as the Cape May medal.” 
One struck off in solid gold was, in recognition of his visit, pre- 
sented to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. The medal passed into the care 
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and custody of the general government, as did his many other 
relics of inestimable value, after his decease, and now has an 
honored place in the National Museum at Washington. 

On the 23d of July, 1869, Major George H. North was an- 
nounced as brigade inspector and Captain George A. Smith as 
brigade quartermaster. ‘‘ The services of these officers ”’—so 
reads the regimental order announcing their advancement—“ have 
been valuable and efficient, and the colonel commanding parts 
with them regretting that their well-deserved promotion has com- 
pelled the severance of his official connections.” First Lieu- 
tenant Charles K. Ide was appointed adjutant and Caspar H. 
Duhring, of Company A, quartermaster-sergeant. 

The stimulant incident to the encampment was made mani- 
fest in various ways. It drew increased public attention, pro- 
duced substantial recognition, and nerved the entire command to 
renewed activities for recruitment and betterment. ‘A medal of 
gold, of costly and handsome design” was presented to the regi- 
ment by the prominent and long-established jewelry firm of Bailey 
and Company. It was designated in orders as the “ Bailey Medal ;” 
was assigned for parade occasions to be worn by the best shot, to 
be determined by competitions among the nine, who had won the 
first prize for marksmanship in their respective companies, and 
was to be so disposed of annually. Other disposition was after- 
wards made of it. As was originally intended by the donors, it 
was to be allotted each year to the member of the regiment who 
had secured for his company the largest number of recruits. 
Lists of the men in competition for it were to be submitted to 
the Board of Officers, and from these lists the successful competi- 
tor was selected and the “ recruiting medal” assigned him for 
the year. 

A new dress uniform followed. The proposition first sub- 
mitted by the Board of Officers to the several companies and 
adopted by a majority vote of the men included a complete out- 
fit. The cost, which was to be borne by the men themselves, was 
$31.50 for the uniform, with $3.65 additional for epaulettes, body 
and breast plates. The uniform consisted of a dark blue dress 
coat, trimmed and stamped with white cloth and gold lace, and 


1It was first won by Corporal W. H. Gilroy, of Company C, at regimen- 
tal target practice at Media, June 25, 1870. 
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light blue trousers with white cloth stripe trimmed with gold lace. 
The contract for the manufacture of the uniforms was made with 
Evans & Leach, 628 Market Street, and for the epaulettes, body 
and breast plates with Horstmann Brothers and Company, Fifth 
and Cherry Streets. 

The Board of Officers, not wholly satisfied with the stimulant 
from the encampment, prompted largely by the well-devised 
measures submitted by Lieutenant-Colonel Benson, directed their 
energies to work within the regiment itself, looking for an en- 
couragement from without the ranks, a firmer public confidence, 
that might induce recruiting, by a correction of abuses and evils. 
prevalent within them. Their circular letter, signed by the en- 
tire Board, submitted a code of laws for adoption by the com- 
panies, intended to increase efficiency and promote discipline. 
The circular specially directed attention to the fact that there 
was need that the regiment should make its own laws, as there 
was but little to be expected from the enforcement only of those: 
prescribed by the State. “As the laws of the State,” so reads a 
paragraph of the circular, “ do but little to aid us in our desires 
after excellence, it becomes us ourselves to make such as are 
needed, and it is to some new laws to help us or our object that 
your Board urges your attention, and a speedy adoption.” These: 
laws to ‘‘ which they pledge their hearty codperation to carry into 
effect,’ were adopted by all the companies. The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s report for the year 1870 had not then appeared. In it 
there is to be found in a single paragraph full confirmation of 
and ample justification for this conclusion of the Board. The 
paragraph reads as follows: “It is humiliating to admit that our 
State government gives comparatively little encouragement to 
those who feel it their duty to keep alive and vigorous the military 
spirit of the people.” 

As a further incentive to increase the regimental strength and 
infuse energy and spirit into the rank and file, Major Edwin N. 
Benson, so frequently helpful with his personality, his influence,. 
and his means, liberally opened his purse and provided a fund 
for the payment of the sum of one hundred dollars to each com- 
pany that should within a given period of three months by re 
cruitment and muster increase its ranks with ten additional men. 
And a further sum of one hundred and fifty dollars was to be 
paid to each company that should within the same period, im 
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excess of twenty-five recruit and muster the largest number of 
additional men, and to the company next below the largest and 
beyond the prescribed minimum there was to be paid the sum 
of forty dollars. 

Captain J. Ross Cark, of Company D, the last of the original 
captains to retain his captaincy, resigned October 20, 1870. All 
were earnest, sincere men, notably Captains Smith and Prevost 
promoted, and Captains Loudenslager and Clark, who served the 
longest terms. Company D had but the one captain for the first 
decade of its existence; but Company E, with Captain James 
Muldoon, who on the resignation of Captain Loudenslager, 
December 5, 1868, succeeded him, and remained until his retire- 
ment, August 29, 1899, had but two in forty years. Captain 
Charles K. Ide, promoted to the captaincy of Company D by elec- 
tion on November 7, 1870, thereupon resigned his adjutancy, and 
Captain Frank A. Donaldson, who had served as captain of Com- 
pany H from February 24, 1869, to June 27, 1870, and was out 
of the service, was on January 2, 1871, announced as first lieu- 
tenant and adjutant vice Ide promoted, First Lieutenant Sylves- 
ter Bonnaffon, Jr., of Company H, having meanwhile been de 
tailed as acting adjutant. At the same time William P. Atkin- 
son was named as quartermaster-sergeant vice Caspar H. Duh- 
ring, but on April 5, 1872, William P. Atkinson having been 
honorably discharged, Caspar H. Duhring was reappointed. 
Captain Frank A. Donaldson, after effective and honorable ser- 
vice in both war and peace almost continuously from May 26, 
1861, resigned his adjutancy in April, 1872, and on April 10, 
1872, Benjamin P. Wilson was appointed first lieutenant and 
adjutant to succeed him. 

There were numerous changes in the line. Captain George 
F. Delleker, of Company A, resigned March 28, 1872, and Cap- 
tain Washington H. Gilpin succeeded him on July 1, 1872. Cap- 
tain O. G. Cadwalader, of Company B, resigned February 15, 
1871, and after several intermediate changes—Captain Louis 
Wilhelmi, June 14, 1871, to November 8, 1871,1 and Captain 


1Wilhelmi Louis—Born in Prussia, apptd. from Penna. Cadet Mil. 
Academy, 1 July 1872, to 29th December, 1873—2nd Lieut. 1st Infantry 
15th October 1875—Ist Lieut. 16th March 1880—Regt. Adjt. 16 March 1880 
to April 19, 1886—Died 19th April, 1886.—(Heitman’s Register and His- 
torical Dictionary U. 8. Army, 1789-1903.) 
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Robert M. Robinson, December, 1871, to May 25, 1872—Cap- 
tain Thomas J. Dunn was commissioned October 9, 1872, to re- 
main through a more lengthy service. Captain A. C. Fergusson re- 
signed his captaincy of C June 29, 1871, to be succeeded on Octo- 
ber 7, 1871, by Captain C. M. O’Callaghan. Captain Frank C. 
Benson, elected captain of Company F, April 25, 1870, resigned 
December 10, 1870, and Captain John S. Dovey was made his 
successor on June 14, 1871. Company H, of the Fourth Regi- 
ment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, as originally or- 
ganized with its captain, F. W. Kretschmar, and his subalterns, 
was on February 19, 1872, transferred to, and was thereafter to be 
known as Company G, of the First Regiment Infantry, absorb- 
ing what there was of the then existing company in that regiment. 
Captain David Buist, of Company I, resigned August 12, 1870, 
and after the intermediate succession of Captain Louis Gullager, 
October 9, 1871, to February 7, 1872, was ultimately succeeded 
on November 4, 1872, for a more secure term, by Captain 
Rudolph Klauder. 

The 22d of September, 1871, was the day set apart for the 
dedication of the bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln in Fairmount 
Park, well selected as the ninth anniversary of the first emanci- 
pation proclamation that the great emancipator had promised 
himself, biding his own time, refusing to heed the improvident 
clamor for immediate action, should follow the next victory his 
armies might achieve. Antietam was fought on the 17th of 
September, 1862. Lee’s Maryland invasion was foiled, and the 
promise he had made to himself he redeemed to the bondman, 
with his proclamation of the 22d. 

The civic demonstration drew the best talent to the rostrum, 
leading public men of the country to the platform, with a vast 
concourse, its confines beyond the reach of human voice, as par- 
ticipants. 

The military display was alike significant that the soldier 
was as deeply sensible of the nation’s never-to-be-forgotten obliga- 
tions to the great President as was the citizen. The entire First 
Division paraded, with Major-General Prevost in command; 
prompt in its formation, alert in its movement, its full ranks and 
excellent marching drew favorable comment from the many spec- 
tators who thronged the sidewalks. The Keystone Battery fired 
a national salute at the moment of the unveiling. The comment 
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from the Orderly Sergeant’s Book of Company C is as follows: 
“The entire Division paraded and made one of the best displays 
ever made since its organization. The whole affair was a decided 
success. An immense concourse of people assembled to witness 
the ceremonies.” 

The reception and escort of the military organization from 
abroad, of acknowledged celebrity, the visitation to participate 
siecle in some historic event of sufficient consequence for 
annual commemoration, or to be the guests of military hosts of 
recognized prominence, are incidents of moment. Continuously 
for a season the gossip of the armories, and always repeated with 
zest to all newcomers to the ranks for a long time afterward, 
these events attain impressiveness with distinctive official recog- 
nition. OCongratulatory orders probably more clearly indicate 
their import than do the views of those participating. From 
the tenor of these orders that followed the incidents that are to 
follow here, the occasions were expected to accomplish as much 
for the tone Shows gave the service as they were to be of direct benefit 
and advantage to the active participant. 

The Seventh Regiment National Guard of the State of New 
York, of nation-wide repute and with prestige and renown of 
well-nigh a century’s growth, had been announced to visit Phila- 
delphia, and the First Regiment was detailed for escort and 
parade duty with it, by a special order from First Division Head- 
quarters, on Thursday, July 14, 1870. 

This event, given prominent recognition in the Seventh Regi- 
ment’s nee has its place, its features both civic and military, 
not only in our own regimental story, but in the annals of the city 
as well. The story, with its civilities and courtesies, its atten- 
tions and hospitalities, its weather hindrances that brought about 
discomfort and disappointment, is quite exhaustively told in Ool. 
Emmons Olark’s “ History of the Seventh Regiment of New 
York” (vol. ii, p. 182, et seq.) : 


An invitation having been received from the Mayor and many distin- 
guished citizens of Philadelphia to visit that city in July, the Regiment, 
after due consideration, decided to accept the courtesies tendered, and to 
extend the trip as far as Cape May. At 8 a. Mm. on Thursday, July 14th, 
it left New York with over five hundred men. The march from the armory 
to the Jersey City ferry was a very fatiguing one, for the heat was already 
oppressive. The day proved to be intensely hot, and grave apprehensions 
were early expressed that the unusual temperature would seriously inter- 
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fere with the success and pleasures of the excursion. Upon its arrival at 
Philadelphia the Regiment proceeded up Walnut, Third, and Chestnut 
Streets to Tenth Street, and was received with great enthusiasm by the 
crowds of people that thronged the sidewalks and filled the windows and 
house-tops along the route. But the sun was now at its zenith, and not 
a breath of air was stirring, and when the regiment finally reached the 
Continental Hotel the men were well-nigh overcome by the intense heat of 
the day. But the Continental Hotel, the headquarters of the Regiment, 
abounded with comforts, and after an hour’s rest officers and men were in 
their usual gay spirits. 

The parade and review, which had been announced to take place at 3 
P, M., were postponed until four o’clock, on account of the extreme heat. 
The colonel seriously considered the propriety of countermanding the parade; 
but the fact that all Philadelphia was in the streets to see the Regiment; 
that the military escort was already under arms and awaiting its move- 
ments; and that the reputation of the Regiment would seriously suffer by 
so remarkable a deviation from the order of arrangements, seemed to render 
a parade absolutely necessary. So, at 4.30 P. M., the Regiment formed, 
and with the thermometer at 100° Fahrenheit in the shade, and escorted 
by the First and Fourth Pennsylvania Regiments, commenced its march 
over the prescribed route. Having passed through Spring Garden, Thir- 
teenth, Walnut, and Highteenth Streets, as far as Columbia Avenue, it 
turned into Broad Street, and, returning through that wide and handsome 
avenue, it passed in review, at the corner of Jefferson Street, before Major- 
General Prevost, commanding the First Division Pennsylvania National 
Guard. The reviewing stand was occupied by Mayor Fox, General Robert 
Patterson, and many of the most distinguished citizens of Philadelphia. 
Although the pavements over which the Regiment had passed were generally 
of cobble-stone and utterly execrable, the streets at the point selected for 
the review were in admirable condition, and afforded the Regiment a fine 
opportunity to display its Military accomplishments to the best advantage 
to the immense throng that occupied the sidewalks, and the yards, piazzas, 
and windows of the elegant residences in that vicinity. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it was suffering severely from the intense heat, and the burning sun had 
already compelled many of the members to leave the ranks from utter ex- 
haustion. But a large majority of officers and men exhibited wonderful pow- 
ers of endurance, and steadfastly maintained their places during the return 
march through Broad and Chestnut Streets to the Continental Hotel. When 
the Regiment reached its comfortable quarters, after this long and terrible 
march, there were few that did not require rest, and many were wholly ex- 
hausted. The services of the Surgeons, Drs. Barron and Morris, were con- 
stantly required in all directions, but fortunately no one was seriously 
injured by the fatigue and exposure of the day, and in a short time nearly 
ali were convalescent. 

An elegant entertainment, provided by the hospitable citizens of Phila- 
delphia, awaited the Regiment at the Continental Hotel upon its return 
from the parade. Only a small part of its officers and members, however, 
were in a condition to immediately repair to the dining hall, and a con- 
siderable delay occurred before the seats were filled. A most unfortunate 
circumstance connected with this magnificent entertainment was the utter 
impossibility of securing any considerable attention to the after-dinner 
speeches. So fatigued and exhausted were the young men of the Seventh, 


that they were in no mood to listen, and oratory was at a discount. Eyen 
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the eloquent Dougherty could not obtain a patient hearing, and some of the 
more staid and venerable of the distinguished Philadelphians present were 
almost shocked by the inattention. At 9 P. Mm. the festivities ended, and 
the Regiment hurried away to the Camden Ferry and took a special train to 
Cape May, where it arrived at 2 a.m.? 


This occasion seemed to be a stimulant and initiative for the 
interchange of various other military courtesies and visitations 
which afterward followed, but with still more significant fre- 
quency with the celebration of the coming centennial events of 
national import which had had their birth and beginning in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

As early as August 19, 1872, a general order announced that 
the First Regiment would visit New York City on Evacuation 
Day, November 25, 1872, and directed that company commanders 
should see that every exertion was made to insure the success of 
the expedition, and on September 24 another general order fol- 
lowed, which directed that “in order to increase the drill and 
efficiency of the command preparatory to the excursion to New 
York City company commanders will drill their respective com- 
panies at least twice in each week during the months of October 
and November, except in the last week in October, when wing 
drills will be ordered.” 

The regiment, with Colonel Latta in command, left the 
West Philadelphia depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Thirty-second and Market Streets, on the morning of Novem- 
ber 25, 1872, at 7.15 o’clock, by special train, and, arriving 
at 10.45, proceeded at once to their quarters at the Grand 
Central Hall, Broadway opposite Bond Street, where, first pro- 
vided with a substantial meal, the men were dismissed with orders 
to reassemble at 2.30 o’clock. At that hour, accompanied by 
their escort, the Seventh Regiment National Guard of New York, 
Col. Emmons Clark commanding, and as well as their host— 
for at the conclusion of the parade the regiment was lavishly en- 
tertained at their regimental armory—they moved down Broad- 
way to the City Hall. There, after passing in review before 
Maj.-Gen. Alexander Shaler, commanding First Division Na: 
tional Guard of State of New York, and Hon. A. Oakey Hall, 
mayor of the city of New York, the parade was dismissed. 
The regiment returned to Philadelphia by the midnight 
train. 


1See Appendix for Cape May itinerary. 
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From the North American and United States Gazette, November 26, 1872: 


Lert ror New York.—Yesterday morning the Ist Regiment N. G., Col. 
James W. Latta commanding, left for New York with about 400 men. They 
were accompanied by Beck’s Band. They will be the guests of the 7th Regi- 
ment, and yesterday participated in the parade in honor of Evacuation Day. 
Their headquarters are at the Grand Central Hotel. 


The incidents, details and results of this expedition, in this 
as in every event worthy of historic preservation, find their best 
expression through contemporaneous manuscript. The congrat- 
ulatory deliverance of the colonel commanding presents the inci- 
dent in the official formality of a general order, which the entry 
in the journal of First Sergeant D. A. MacCarroll, of Company 
©, supplements with a story effectively told. The colonel’s order 
was as follows: 


The Colonel commanding congratulates the command upon the great 
success that attended the excursion to New York on the 25th inst. 

Its results surpassed and exceeded all that has been hitherto done. The 
press, the people, and the soldiery of both our own and our sister City unite 
in universal encomiums on the drill, discipline, marching, and excellent mili- 
tary and gentlemanly deportment of the entire Regiment. The ovation on 
Broadway, the enthusiastic reception at the Stock Exchange, the Review 
at the City Hall park, almost faultless in its execution, have added new and 
brighter laurels to your history, and will ever be pleasing reminiscences to 
all the participants. 

This expedition it is believed has done much to improve the tone of 
public sentiment toward the encouragement of the National Guard service, 
and to you it should be but a further incentive to strive by continued appli- 
cation, and strict attention and obedience to all orders and instructions, to 
earn a municipal, state, and national reputation that shall stamp this regi- 
ment as the peer of all its fellows, in all that serves to make the true Ameri- 
can soldier. 


An extract from the Orderly Sergeant’s book, Company O, 
Gray Reserves (D. A. McCarroll, first sergeant), dated No 
vember 26, 1872, describes the visit to New York as follows: 


A Company order of November 20, 1872, read as follows: “In com- 
pliance with G. O. No. 15 from Regimental Hdqrs. the Company (C) will 
assemble at Armory at 6:15 a. M. on Noy. 25th inst. to proceed with the 
Regiment to New York City to participate in the celebration of “ Evacua- 
tion Day ” by the 7th Regt. N. Y. N. G.” 

In obedience to above order the Company assembled at specified time, 
forming with the Regiment on Market Street above 19th. Marching to depot 
of Penna. R. R., the command entered the cars and moved off at 7:20 o’clock 
—reaching New York City at 10:30 where we were met by a delegation of 
officers of the 7th and marched to quarters at the Grand Central Hotel, 
where after dismissing and fixing up generally, we had breakfast at 12:30 
P. M.—at 2:30 the line was again formed. When the 7th making their ap- 
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pearance formed in line of battle facing east, coming to a “present arms” 
when the lst marched by them, and then ‘the 7th on the right the march 
was continued down Broadway and through many of the principal streets in 
the lower part of the City. We were reviewed by Governor Dix of New 
York, Mayor of the City, and General Shaler, commanding National Guard 
Division of New York City. “C” Company turned out particularly well 
that day, being divided into two companies, and forming the 3rd Division, 
and in marching Division front through City Hall Park they were particu- 
larly applauded for the “wheel” made there, and specially noticed by Gov- 
ernor Dix. After the parade, which was not a long one to us, we marched 
to the Grand Central Hotel where leaving our “arms” we then marched to 
the armory of the 7th where a table, or rather tables, were spread with eat- 
ables and drinkables, the latter especially. Returning to the Hotel at 7 P.M., 
those who were so inclined, dined, accompanied by many of the “7th” after 
which permission was given to the men to disperse and seek their own amuse- 
ment until 11:15 p. M., and although many temptations were thrown in the 
way, all were on hand, in good condition, at the appointed time. The line 
again forming the line of march was taken up for the cars. We were es- 
corted to the Ferry by many of the “7th,” and our way illuminated by the 
firing of Roman candles, blue lights, ete. Leaving in the 12:30 a.m. train 
we reached Philadelphia about 6 a. M. on the 26th, all being well pleased 
with the excursion and matters and things generally. 


Col. Emmons Clark, in his “ History of the Seventh Regiment 
of New York” (vol. ii, p. 210), says: 


On the 25th of November the First Regiment, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, visited New York, and the officers and members of the Seventh Regi- 
ment gladly embraced the opportunity to extend proper courtesies to one 
of the leading and representative military organizations of Philadelphia. 
The regiment was welcomed to New York by a committee of the officers of 
the Seventh, and proceeded at once to its quarters at the Grand Central Hotel. 
At 2 Pp. mM. the Seventh Regiment paraded and escorted its military guests 
down Broadway to Beaver Street, and up Broad and Nassau Streets to the 
City Hall, where they passed in review before the Mayor of the city. At all 
points on the route the First Regiment was received with distinguished 
honors, all of which its fine military appearance merited. After the comple- 
tion of the parade the First Regiment marched to the Seventh Regiment 
Armory, where its officers and members were hospitably entertained; and 
during the afternoon and evening the members of the Seventh extended to their 
guests various individual attentions. When the Regiment left for Phila- 
delphia, at 11 Pp. M., a large delegation informally escorted it to the ferry, 
and bade its officers and members a hearty farewell. 


An annual pilgrimage to some previously selected point was 
and still is quite the vogue with independent military organiza- 
tions of the character and standing of the Albany Zouave Cadets. 
There was something of a common bond between the First Regi- 
ment Infantry Gray Reserves and the Albany Cadets. They 
were of nearly cotemporaneous birth. The one, founded June 
7, 1860, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on its natal day of 
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1910; and the other, founded April 19, 1861, will do the like 
in 1911. So, encouraged by an invitation from Company D of 
the First Regiment Infantry, Captain Charles K. Ide, the Cadets 
for their pilgrimage for the year 1870 selected the city of Phila- 
delphia. That its proficiency might be in nowise impaired by the 
usual suspension incident to the season, and as a note of prepara- 
tion, Company D continued its weekly drills through the summer. 

The 7th and 8th of September, the days covered by the visita- 
tion, were crowded with courtesies, were abundant in parades, 
escorts, reviews, banquets, and speeches—the Cadets under the 
command of Captain William T. Hamilton, and Company D, 
under Captain Charles K. Ide. They were of sufficient import 
as a regimental event not only to demand a present recognition, 
but to justify their preservation among the archives. A special 
order of congratulation from Regimental Headquarters conse- 
quently followed: 

The recent visit [so reads the order] arid reception of the Albany Zouave 
Cadets, on the 7th and 8th inst., marks an era in the history of D Company 
that is well deserving of a congratulatory notice from these Headquarters. 

Your soldierly bearing, gentlemanly deportment, and excellence of drill 
and discipline was, by all, the subject of favorable comment. Your alike 
generous and judicious entertainment of a body of guests, whose behavior, 
bearing, and discipline, both as soldiers and citizens, made them well worthy 
of such attentions, will carry with it, both to them and you, lasting and 
pleasing remembrances of the occasion, and doubtless establish for you as 
an organization, and through you as its representative, for our whole Na- 


tional Guard force, an excellent and enviable reputation in the City from 
whence your visitors come. 


This visit bred intimacies that still survive. The Cadets, 
anxious to show their best appreciation of the courtesies extended 
by Company D, hastened the opportunity to extend theirs. It 
happened two years later, when in June, 1872, Company D, still 
under Captain Ide, visited Albany as the guest of the Albany 
Zouave Cadets, still commanded by Captain Wm. T. Hamilton. 
Upon its return Company D made a brief stop in the city of 
New York, and was there escorted from the steamboat landing to 
its place of rendezvous by Company B (second company) and 
Company F (sixth company) of the Seventh Regiment National 
Guard, State of New York. This incident is made memorable 
by the acquaintance then first formed, that later grew to an in- 
timacy, between Corporal Daniel Appleton, then of the sixth 
company, who afterward became the colonel of the Seventh Regi- 
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ment, and Corporal Theodore E. Wiedersheim, of Company D, 
who subsequently was promoted to the coloneley of the First 
Regiment. 

The following notice is from the “ History of the Seventh 
Regiment of New York, supra” (vol. ii, p. 203): 

On the 15th of June, Company D, First Regiment, National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, returning to Philadelphia from an excursion to Albany, ar- 
rived in New York. A Committee of the Regiment conducted the company 
at an early hour in the morning from the Albany steamer to the armory, and 
at 9 A. M. the Second and Sixth Companies, Captain Van Norden command- 
ing, assembled and escorted the Philadelphians down Broadway to the Jersey 
City Ferry. The battalion and its guests attracted favorable notice from 
the people and the press. The officers and members of the Seventh Regiment 
not on parade rallied in large numbers, and at the armory, and in Broad- 


way, and at the Ferry, were enthusiastic in their demonstrations in honor 
of their military guests. 


Again do the regimental records best supply a brief summary 
of the conspicuous incidents of this occasion, in the congratulatory 
order of the colonel commanding, who had opportunity as the 
guest of the company to specially note them. The order bears 
date from regimental headquarters June 18, 1872, and was as 
follows: 

The Colonel Commanding congratulates D Company upon its recent 
well planned and successful excursion to the City of Albany. He carefully 
observed the command through all the details of the expedition. Its march- 
ing, strict attention to duty, gentlemanly deportment and discipline, were 
subjects of universal commendation. 

The ovations and kindnesses that attended you at the hands of 
the Albany Zouave Cadets and B and F Companies of the New York 7th 
Regiment, should be long and gratefully remembered and particularly will 


the far famed hospitalities and attentions of the Albanian’s be a record on 
the pages of your history that can never be effaced. 


Though the well-defined purpose of the congratulatory order 
may be but transitory, it often happens that in its expressions of 
appreciation and encouragement opportunity is afforded for the 
presentation of historic material that would otherwise be entirely 
lost. The instances already disposed of, and the one that is to 
follow, appear to fairly justify this conclusion. A most im- 
portant incident connected with the eleventh anniversary com- 
memorative parade of April 19, 1872, could never have been re- 
called, and a bit of the best of military testimony that fully sus- 
tains the high standard for efficiency always claimed for the regi- 
ment would never have been produced, had not the colonel com- 
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manding gone a little outside of the usual course and issued for 
the oceasion a congratulatory order. The order, General Order 
No. 8 of the current series, is dated from regimental headquar- 
ters, April 20, 1872, and was as follows: 


The Colonel commanding congratulates the command on its magnificent 
appearance, high soldierly bearing, excellent deportment, and well executed 
marching and maneuvering on the occasion of the parade in commemoration 
of the Eleventh Anniversary. 

It was his good fortune to meet on the evening of that day Major-Gen- 
eral Geo. G. Meade, U. S. A., the General commanding the Military Division 
of the Atlantic, the Adjutant-General of the State, the General commanding 
the Brigade, and many, prominent citizens of former military experience. 
Their encomiums passed upon the display warrant the belief that the 
impressions thus made will, if our efforts to excel be continued, insure a 
distinguished and lasting reputation. 


General Meade did not long survive. He died at his Phila- 
delphia residence, and was buried at Laurel Hill Cemetery No- 
vember 11, 1872. The regiment was a part of his imposing mili- 
tary funeral. The escort was composed of soldiers, sailors and 
marines from neighboring posts, garrisons, and navy yards; the 
troops of the First Division, National Guard of Pennsylvania; 
and other military bodies from the immediate vicinity. Maj.- 
Gen. Charles M. Prevost commanded the division, and the com- 
manding officers of the brigades at that time were Brig.-Gen. John 
P. Bankson, of the first, and Brig.-Gen. J. William Hofmann, 
of the second. The regiment was attached to the second brigade. 
A severe epidemic prevailing among the horses forbidding a 
lengthy route, the escort was dismissed at the steamboat landing 
at Fairmount Park, and the remains, guard of honor, and others 
transferred to steamboats, proceeded thence by the river to the 
cemetery. : 

The journal of First Sergeant D. A. MacCarroll, Company 
C, again supphes descriptive details of special interest. A copy 
of the general order for the escort precedes the entry. 


The Regiment assembled in accordance with the above, formed and 
moved to the line of formation on Locust Street west of Broad. The ser- 
vices were held in ‘St. Mark’s” Church, after which the body was placed 
on a “Caisson” belonging to the Keystone Battery, and accompanied by a 
guard of “Regulars.” The line of march was taken out Locust Street to 
18th St., 18th St. to Green, and Green to the Park, on reaching which 
point the division was drawn up in line of battle, left in front, the line 
extending from entrance of Park to nearly reaching Girard Avenue Bridge 
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on the river front. The remains were placed on one of the river boats deco- 
rated for the occasion with flags and mourhing emblems, which then moved 
up the river at a slow rate of speed, and as each Regiment and organization 
was passed they were brought to a present, the bands of each taking up the 
time and playing a dirge. Along the streets through which the line moved, 
the houses were heavily draped in mourning, the sidewalks lined with peo- 
ple and in places it was difficult to preserve the alignment from the great 
pressure of the crowd. The adjoining hills in the Park were one mass of 
people, such was the love, respect and honor shown to one of Philadelphia’s 
greatest sons and warriors, the Hero of Gettysburg and many battles of the 
Army of the Potomac. The remains were accompanied to Laurel Hill by 
the family and his personal staff only. The troops returned from the Park 
by quick time. 


Major James D. Keyser, first a lieutenant, then a captain, 
afterward major from December 30, 1868, with a long previous 
military training in the Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, 
with a full ten years’ service to his credit as a commissioned offi- 
cer, resigned his majority April 28, 1871. He was a man of 
unflagging energy, with a readiness to do and a constancy in the 
doing that made him an officer of especial value wherever it was 
his lot to serve. He was ever watchful in the care of his men, 
zealous to maintain their repute, and ever mindful to preserve 
not only in his all-retentive memory, but as well in the large 
accumulation of newspaper clippings he was so prone to gather, 
the military incident, that added to the honors of the soldier or 
increased the prestige of the service. 

Captain Jacob Loudenslager, of equal energy and like con- 
stancy of firm purpose and resolute will, was for a long time his 
eotemporary. A distinguishing feature in Captain Loudenslager’s 
military career was the warm attachment he had for his men and 
the ever-abiding affection they bore for him. He repeatedly de- 
clined promotions that ultimately would have made him the 
colonel of the regiment. He joined the Artillery Corps of Wash- 
ington Grays in 1828 at eighteen years of age, and resigned his 
captaincy December 5, 1868, having thus completed his full forty 
years of continuous military service. 

Major J. Ross Clark, recalled from his retirement of Octo- 
ber 20, 1870, was elected to succeed Major Keyser August 28, 
1Sitds 

The regiment, through its Board of Officers, announced its 
purpose to participate in both the inaugural ceremonies of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, on the third Tuesday of January, 
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1873, and those of the President of the United States, on the 
fourth day of March, 1873, by a resolution adopted at the stated 
meeting, June 7, 1872. The former was consummated, the lat- 
ter was not. The importance of making the proposed attendance 
at the Harrisburg inaugural a success was strenuously urged. 
The movement was designed largely in the interest of legislative 
betterment. It was believed that a large and effective display of 
the militia force of the Commonwealth might help the measures 
then pending. If the force appeared so well with its own unaided 
efforts, what might not be expected from it with a secure and 
more substantial public support? The minutes of the Board of 
Officers sustain this conclusion. At the January stated meeting, 
January 8, 1873, as it appears from the minutes: “ The Colonel 
called the attention of the Board to the importance of making the 
trip to Harrisburg a success. It depends largely on the efforts 
of this command that the proposed legislation for the militia of 
the State may be passed, and he asked that every officer will do 
his utmost to impress upon the men the importance of the occa- 
sion.” 

The seasons for inauguration ceremonies seem to be inauspi- 
ciously chosen. They more frequently fall upon a day of storm 
than of sunshine. It was the misfortune of the participants 
in the outdoor ceremonies attendant upon the first iInaugura- 
tion of Governor Hartranft to feel the weather disappoint- 
ment keenly. The regiment, with Colonel Latta in command, 
entrained at the West Philadelphia depot of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at 8.30 o’clock on the evening of Monday, January 
20, 1878. Delayed by the unavoidable detentions incident to a 
heavy train and a weather-encumbered track, it did not reach 
its destination until five o’clock on the following morning. Har- 
risburg was a storm-ridden, overcrowded, comfortless town. The 
snow was on the ground some six inches in depth and it was 
still falling. In about an hour it turned to hail and rain, and 
when the column moved in regular procession at ten-thirty, the 
march was through the deep and heavy slush that followed. The 
route completed, the ceremonies over, at two o’clock the men were 
permitted for a while to care for themselves. At seven o’clock 
the regiment re-entrained, and after less than the usual delays, 
then so frequently a subject for complaint in the movement of 
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troops by rail, reached Philadelphia at one o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 22d, “heartily disgusted,” so states our 
first sergeant diarist, “‘ but ready to go again.” 

The discomforts did not seem to divert the purpose of the 
regiment to do its best to so appear in the public eye that it might 
secure a recognition for its own betterment and the betterment. of 
its fellows. It was, too, rumored afterward—the rumor did not 
seem to have had lodgement at the time—that whatever regiment 
on duty on that occasion the consensus of opinion should _pro- 
nounce to be the best, the colonel of that regiment should have 
the adjutant-generaley of the State under the then incoming ad- 
ministration. Though no verification of that rumor ever came 
directly from the governor, it seemed to have had some confirma- 
tion in the merits apparently conceded to the First Infantry in 
the appointment of its colonel as the adjutant-general of Penn- 
sylvania a few months afterward. 

At the stated meeting of the Board of Officers, May 7, 1873, 
Colonel Latta made formal announcement of his appointment as 
adjutant-general of Pennsylvania. Resolutions reported from a 
committee “to draw up a series of resolutions expressive of the 
high feeling held toward Adjutant-General Jas. W. Latta and 
the pride they felt in his advancement” followed later, and on 
June 2, 1873, the date of his commission, General Latta was duly 
qualified and entered upon the duties of his office. Hie served 
through the two administrations of Governor Hartranft and the 
one of Governor Hoyt—June, 1873, to January, 1883—and was 
subsequently, upon its creation, placed upon the retired list of the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, with the rank of major-general. 


CHAPTER VI 


COLONEL BENSON, JUNE 4, 1873-pucEMBER 4, 1878—suUSQUE- 
HANNA DEPOT, APRIL, 1874—-CENTENARY FIRST TROOP, NO- 
VEMBER 17, 1874—-HAZLETON, APRIL, 1875—BOSTON BUNKER 
HILL CENTENARY, JUNE 17, 1875—REGIMENTAL BADGE— 
FUNERAL VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON—SECOND INAUGURATION 
GOVERNOR HARTRANFT—CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DIVISION, 
BRIGADES, REGIMENTAL—CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, MAY TO 
NOVEMBER, 1876—‘“‘ INDUSTRIAL DISTURBANCES, 1877 ”— 
CCLONEL BENSON RESIGNS—CAPTAIN MULDOON COMMANDING, 
DECEMBER 8, 1877, To ocToBER 1, 1878 


Mrs. Henry de La Pasture, an English woman, a novelist of 
promising repute, of recent appearance in the literary field, so 
says The Outlook, ‘‘ commends Americans for not being afraid to 
praise a man or call him great while he is still living,” and by 
implication regrets the reserve and tradition which make it diff- 
cult for the Englishman unreservedly to commend any person or 
anything that is not stamped with the “hall-mark of time.” 

Colonel Benson’s administration began with energy and with 
a purpose. Permitted to select his own field officers, their selec- 
tion with his was confirmed by an election on the 4th of June, 
1873, and as of that date Col. R. Dale Benson was commissioned 
as colonel, Lieut.-Col. John Ross Clark as lieutenant-colonel, and 
Major Charles K. Ide as major. On the same day the staff an- 
nouncement included Joseph B. Godwin as adjutant, Caspar Hi 
Duhring as quartermaster, William S. Stewart as surgeon, and 
Alonzo L. Leach as assistant surgeon. Rev. Thomas A. Jaggar, 
D.D., was subsequently named as chaplain. The non-commis- 
sioned staff was made up of H. Harrison Groff, sergeant-major; 
Stephen K. Philbin, quartermaster-sergeant, and Henry L. Elder, 
eommissary-sergeant. With the creation of the officers of pay- 
master and commissary these changes subsequently shortly fol- 
lowed: Caspar H. Duhring was made captain and commissary ; 
William A. Rolin, captain and paymaster; Stephen K. Philbin, 


first lieutenant and quartermaster, and Albert Haverstick, quar- 
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termaster-sergeant. The captains as they stood at the beginning 
and within the first six months of Colonel Benson’s induction 
were: Captain Washington H. Gilpin, Company A; Captain 
Thomas J. Dunn, Company B; Captain William W. Allen, who 
returned to his old place after the resignation of Captain O’Cal- 
laghan, Company C; Captain William J. Barr, Company D, who 
succeeded Captain William A. Seeger, who for a time had filled 
the vacancy created by the resignation of Captain Charles K. Ide 
a short while before his elevation to the majorty; Captain James 
Muldoon, Company E; the captaincy of Company F was vacant; 
Captain F. W. Kretschmar, Company G; Captain Albert H. 
Walters, Company H; and Captain Rudolph Klauder, Company I. 

With the conviction that Colonel Benson was from Company 
D—he was not of the regiment, until his appointment as adjutant 
—ceriticism was freely offered, as both Lieutenant-Colonel Clark 
and Major Ide had been closely identified with that company, 
that his selection of his two field officers savored too much of com- 
_ pany favoritism. Without suggestion that the criticism had been 
too inclusive, it was graciously accepted in the confidence that 
with capacity tested the choice would be approved. 

No field officer, in fact, was ever selected as an expedient; if 
the choice did not follow from direct promotion—and it was but 
rarely that it did not—service in war or military experience in 
peace was alone the test. 

The coloneley, too, had been singularly free from any special 
company domination. There has been a reasonably fair distri- 
bution of the honor. Colonel Smith was from A, Colonel Prevost 
from C, Colonels Latta and Wiedersheim from D (Wiedersheim 
had had previous membership in F), Colonel Bowman from H, 
Colonels Good and Eidell from B. The others, Colonels Ellmaker 
and Kneass, were chosen in the beginning each from their well- 
established military records, and Colonels McMichael and Benson 
subsequently for their services in war. Colonel Bonnaffon, of the 
Twentieth Emergency Regiment, was from H, and of the lieu- 
tenant-colonels and majors, Lieutenant-Colonel Starr was of the 
Battery Company L, Lieutenant-Colonel Clark from D, Gilpin 
from A, Huffington from F, Wiliams from G; Majors Piersoll 
from F, Nicholson, Kensil (Clarence T.) and Kensil (Eugene J.) 


12 
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from H, Keyser from A, Ide from D, Allen (William 8.) from B, 
Zane from G, Hunt and Pierson from E, and Scattergood from C. 

Measures to encourage discipline, increase efficiency, strengthen 
numbers, heretofore inaugurated at Colonel Benson’s own in- 
stance while he was lieutenant-colonel, were now vigorously 
pressed. Means and methods to touch the great public pulse, 
“to assure the moral and pecuniary support of merchants, business 
men, and citizens generally ”; to show to the community at large 
by “a spirit of determination and energetic action” that the 
regiment was in earnest in its efforts and endeavors to improve, 
were adopted by the Board of Officers and their demonstration 
assigned to competent committees well calculated to consummate 
their intended purpose. Colonel Benson’s career opened auspi- 
ciously and closed successfully. His was a varied experience. 
There were display and pageant, function and celebration, show 
and parade, utility and purpose, exposure and danger, through- 
out his term. The commemoration of its centennial anniversaries 
was upon the nation and the calendar was crowded with cele 
bration after celebration. Then each year there were industrial 
disturbances, bloodshed and riot, when the soldier was summoned 
to restore the peace and preserve order. To the prestige of a 
war service ever efficient, at times brilliant, notably in the Peach 
Orchard at Gettysburg, Colonel Benson added the splendid repu- 
tation he had made for himself and his regiment, which when he 
retired from its coloneley survived him in an unsought, well- 
deserved popularity that he has ever since retained. Even at this 
distant day his appearance anywhere before or with his old com- 
mand when the proprieties will permit it, is the occasion for an 
enthusiastic demonstration. His activities in the Veteran Corps 
still keep him in close touch with the regiment’s present energies, 
and make him a moving spirit for its betterment. 

The regular summer encampments, now prescribed by law, 
had not yet come about, and the usual inactivities incident to the 
season followed. There was, however, the regular spring in- 
spection at Fairmount Park on the 9th of June, of 1878, and the 
Fourth of July was made the occasion for the ceremonies attend- 
ant upon the dedication of the grounds set apart in Fairmount 
Park for the Centennial Exposition of 1876. The regiment par- 
ticipated, and proceeded by rail to Belmont Station on the Read- 
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ing Railway, and thence to the site,near by. The weather was 
not propitious. It was excessively hot, and the hour selected— 
two o’clock—did not invite a large attendance, nor had a real 
enthusiasm for the occasion yet been awakened. ‘The display was 
consequently meagre, confined largely, as a memorandum of the 
time reads, to the “ regulars only.” 

The first of the inspections and musters under the provisions 
of the Act of 1873, which were to determine the fitness, capacity, 
and standing of the various organizations of the National Guard, 
was made at the regimental armory on the evening of the 27th 
of October by the adjutant-general of the State. The result, emi- 
nently satisfactory, appeared in his official report for the current 
year (1873), and was as follows: “ The First Regiment, Col. R. 
Dale Benson, an officer of high repute, in numbers, personnel, and 
efficiency ranks in the National Guard service of Pennsylvania, as 
shown by its inspection, as most excellent. It has no equal. In 
detail it appears to be well, thoroughly, and efficiently managed.” 

The vigorous pursuit of instruction in drill, company and regi- 
mental, with occasional outings for more extended manceuvres, 
was unexpectedly interrupted by a sudden call upon the Gov- 
ernor by the sheriff of Susquehanna County for troops to sup- 
press a riotous disturbance, incident to a stoppage of travel by 
mob interference on the Erie Railway at Susquehanna Depot that 
had gotten beyond the control of the civil authorities. In obedi- 
ence to instructions from Harrisburg, communicated through divi- 
sion headquarters, the regiment specially designated by the Gov- 
ernor, assembled at the Broad and Race Streets armory, equipped 
with knapsack, .overeoat, three days’ rations, and ten rounds of 
ball cartridges, at ten o’clock on the morning of Sunday, March 
29, 1874, preparatory to a movement to the point of disturbance. 
The other organizations of the first division were all in readiness, 
but their services were not required. 


The following field return appeared in the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Mercury of April 15, 1874: 


The First Regiment consisted of the following companies, and field 
and staff: 

Colonel R. Dale Benson; Lieutenant-Colonel J. Ross Clark; Major 
Charles K. Ide; Adjutant Jos. B. Godwin; Surgeon Wm. 8S. Stewart; Assistant 
Surgeon Alonzo L. Leach. 
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Officers Musicians Men Total Captains 
Field and Staff ... 6 6 
Com. 
GUN Aas Arana oS 3 2; 29 34 Gilpin 
1S serene noes OO CAS 2 2, 44 48 Dunn 
COs nese 1 2 26 29 Allen 
ty a een oreicrnece Gc aeeraene 2 2 42 46 Fell (Lt. C.) 
Br icseaester iene oareve teres sites 3 2, 39 44 Muldoon 
Hea es degree c ice sttvaciie 2 1 30 33 Benson 
EG mee creneceera to erate eMsitoe sis 2 2 29 33 Kretschmar 
ER reaire teeter tiene tere aes 1 1 34 36 Walters 
aie Sen RUNES Ara er eA 2 2 22 26 Klauder 
24 16 295 335 


The regiment, some 350 strong, with Colonel Benson in com- 
mand, had rendezvoused fully an hour before the time fixed, and 
after a delay from higher up incident to transportation provided 
for the one way requiring to be changed to another, left the armory 
about five o’clock, and some two hours later entrained at the 
North Penn Depot for its Susquehanna Depot destination, which 
it reached about noon on the following day. With the rising alti- 
tudes of the intervening mountain ranges there came a decided 
fall in temperature, and by morning snow had fallen to an appre- 
ciable depth. The nearer the approach to the scene of disturb- 
ance, the more demoralized became the railway service, and at 
Nineveh Junction on the Jefferson branch of the Erie the regi- 
ment was detrained at the eastern end of the great viaduct, and 
the last four miles of the journey were made on foot. General 
Edwin S. Osborne with a portion of his division, troops from the 
Luzerne region, had already arrived, and to him Colonel Benson 
reported in accordance with his instructions. 

Susquehanna Depot, in the northeastern corner of the State, 
some two hundred and fifty miles from Philadelphia, is a 
divisional point on the Erie system. Extensive railway repair 
shops there located supplied an industry upon which its 8,000 
inhabitants were almost solely dependent. The situation was 
peculiar, the cause seemed to be without a precedent, and no in- 
cident just its parallel is familiar of such a subsequent happening. 
It was a strike not for a raise or rate of wages, but for the pay of 
wages already earned. The embarrassments of the Erie at the time 
seemed to have left it so financially helpless that it had permitted 
the neglected pay-rolls of these striking shopmen to accumulate an 
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aggregate unpaid wage of $100,000. It wag a condition that 
could not but help arouse a sympathy for the wage-earner as 
well as bestir a bitterness against the delinquent corporation. The 
situation was briefly summed up in an answer of Governor Hart- 
ranft’s to a complaint of the chief burgess of the town that there 
was no need for troops, that there was no disturbance beyond civic 
control, and that the sheriff had been assured by the strikers that 
they would assist in making arrests and preserving order. The 
answer was as follows: 


As an individual I may sympathize with your people in their misfor- 
tune in not receiving prompt payment of their dues, but as Chief Executive 
of this state I cannot allow creditors, however meritorious their claims may 
be, to forcibly seize the property of their debtors and hold it without due 
process of law, much less can I allow them to take and hold illegal posses- 
sion of a great highway and punish the innocent public, either as passengers 
or transporters, for the default of a corporation with which they have no 
concern. Whenever the laws of this Commonwealth shall provide that the 
employees of a railroad company may suspend all traffic upon it until their 
wages are paid, I shall acquiesce, but I cannot do so while the law refuses 
to contemplate any such remedy. 

My duty is not to make laws or to criticise them, but to execute them, 
and that duty I must discharge without fear or favor. General Osborne 
is the officer in command. I have implicit confidence in his impartiality, 
firmness and discretion. I have ordered him to confer with the sheriff of 
your county, who is its proper peace officer. If the laws are not set at 
defiance the sheriff will so inform General Osborne. If they are set at 
defiance General Osborne has been ordered to enforce obedience to them. If 
unfortunate consequences follow, the responsibility must rest with those 
who endeavor to redress their wrongs by violence, in contempt of the laws 
of their country and of the officers whose sworn duty it is to take care that 
they are faithfully executed. 


The regiment was quartered in the machine shop of the Erie 
Railway, where it remained until relieved. The regular and 
daily routine of garrison duty was immediately ordered, guards 
mounted and posted, police details made, dress parades had, and 
roll-calls, as the regulations required. All reports made of these 
roll-calls included every man present for duty or properly ac 
counted for. The strictest discipline was at all times enforced 
and cheerfully accepted. There was a demonstrative but rather 
pacific parade of some 1500 of the striking shopmen on the day 
following the arrival of the regiment. Contrary to the usually 
expected conditions, there was little manifestation of ill-feeling, 
and within twenty-four hours the situation was under control, and 
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the long lines of stalled and hindered cars, freight and passenger, 
began to move; negotiations had worked to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion and the strike was over. 

A memorandum constructed in the easy way of the Company 
C journalist concludes as follows: 


Notwithstanding the tour of duty was short, there were many hardships 
that to men unused to such life were hard to bear, but all was taken with- 
out a murmur. It was amusing to see all hands turn in for the night; 
every man wanted to be the “inside man,” for the thermometer ranged from 
10 to 18 degrees above zero, and for sleeping on a hard plank floor without 
blankets and no fire it was rather cold. However, we all enjoyed the trip 
and look forward for another chance to show our patriotism. 


The regiment was relieved from duty on Wednesday, April 
1, made the return journey on Wednesday night, and reached 
Philadelphia on Thursday morning, April 2d. Ample provision 
had been made for its entertainment, notably by the staff of the 
first division, and a comfortable breakfast served in the vicinity 
of the depot greeted officers and men on their arrival. The com- 
mand then proceeded over the following route: Fourth to Chest- 
nut, to Third, to Walnut, to Fourth, to Chestnut, to Broad, and 
thence to the armory at Broad and Race Streets, where, its ser- 
vices being no longer required for the duty for which it had been 
summoned, it was formally dismissed. At Third and Chestnut 
Streets the column was reviewed by General Prevost, and in 
front of the State House by Governor Hartranft. 

The official recognition by Maj.-Gen. Edwin S. Osborne of 
the services rendered by the regiment, to be found in the report 
of the adjutant-general of the State for the year 1874, is desery- 
ing of rescue from the obscurity of the public document where a 
busy posterity would never bother to look for it: 


At ten minutes past twelve o’clock Pp. M. on Monday [said General Os- 
borne in his report] the First Regiment of Infantry, commanded by Col. R. 
Dale Benson, reported to me for duty. It affords me pleasure to say that 
I found Colonel Benson to be a gentleman and a soldier. He commands an 
excellent body of men and is assisted by a corps of efficient officers. He and 
his command rendered valuable service, for which I extend to them my 
thanks and commendation. 


And then Colonel Benson’s congratulatory order, so aptly 
framed, is well worthy of historic preservation, that a military 
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progeny of such high repute as is now the First Regiment may 
know of the worth of its ancestors: 


HEADQUARTERS 
lst REGIMENT INF’y 2p BricapE, 1st Div. N. G. or Pa. 


Philadelphia, April 4, 1874. 
GENERAL ORDERS No. 8. 

The Colonel Commanding, with a pardonable feeling of pride, desires to 
congratulate the command upon its prompt response to the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, to proceed to Susquehanna Depot, in this State. 

The numerical strength of the several Companies—the cheerful sub- 
mission to strict military discipline under trying circumstances—the alacrity 
with which every demand made upon this Regiment was met, have called 
forth the admiration of superior Head-quarters, and that of your fellow- 
citizens. 

The Colonel Commanding is not unaware of the valuable codperation of 
his brother officers of the Field, the support of the Line, the faithful and 
intelligent performance of duty by the Regimental staff in their several 
departments—but where all vied in the strict rendering of that which was 
but their duty, special commendation is unnecessary. 

By your promptness this command was ready to move, fully equipped, 
one hour before that which had been designated. By your military bearing 
and discipline you demonstrated the efficiency of your troops. By your pres- 
ence at the designated point, in connection with other troops, you have main- 
tained the laws of this Commonwealth without shedding blood, leaving you 
a record of which you may be justly proud. 

By order of Col. R. Dale Benson. 
Jos. B. GopwIn, 
Adjutant. 


This disturbance, the first of the several that were to follow, 
each increasing in intensity, seemed to awaken the community 
to a better thought for its military. The “ great awakening” of 
the ’60’s had fulfilled its mission so faithfully that the need for 
the soldier other than for the pageant had not yet reached a dem- 
onstration. The prevailing apathy was discouraging. The sol- 
dier needs the public countenance as well as the public confi- 
dence. He gives his services freely and expects at least appre- 
ciation, nor must it be tardy and await a manifestation only, 
when a peril impends. Newspaper comment viewed the situation 
rigorously and with some severity. 

From one, the clipping of which has been preserved, but not 
the name, the following editorial extract follows: 


Our citizen soldiery seem to have been the target for all manner of 
abuse and unkind remarks from the very people who would most benefit by 
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their action in any extremity requiring their aid, and yet, notwithstanding 
all this, these men have proved themselves true soldiers in the hour of trial. 

On Sunday morning last, the First Regiment, N. G. of Pennsylvania, 
Col. R. Dale Benson commanding, was ordered to report for duty at Sus- 
quehanna Depot, a town two hundred and fifty-six miles from this city... ~ 

They returned on Thursday morning, tired and fagged out, and for all 
their self-sacrifice on that occasion, what was the reward? They marched 
through our principal streets, a remarkably fine body of men, presenting an 
appearance that should have brought a hearty “hurrah” to the lips of every 
spectator, which, if not elicited by admiration, was certainly due from grati- 
tude. But no such compliment was vouchsafed them, and they reached their 
armory, at length, unthanked and unnoticed, save for a moment, by men, 
women, and children, who indirectly owe them just as much as the citizens. 
of Susquehanna Depot, and by a few members of their organization, who 
improvised for them a Tunch.... 

For what success has been attained in the formation of a local militia,. 
small thanks are due to our citizens; but to the officers and men of the First. 
Division, N. G. of Pennsylvania, we offer our most hearty congratulations 
upon the highly creditable results attained. 


And from another, the Sunday Transcript, April 5, 1874, 
editorial matter appeared as follows:. 


Tue Miritra.—The prompt response of the Gray Reserves to the call of 
the Governor, and the equally earnest and immediate muster of the remainder 
of the Division, to await orders to march, should have a beneficial effect upon: 
the future of the militia in Philadelphia. ... 

If the rebellion, which found Philadelphia and Pennsylvania compara- 
tively helpless, while the east could push forward troops by the thousands, did 
not teach our people anything, let them gather wisdom from the events of 
the week just closed. Fortunately, no blood was shed; but why? Simply 
because the overwhelming force which this city was able to supply at a 
moment’s notice overawed all opposition, and saved the State and its citizens. 
from the disgrace of a fratricidal struggle within our borders. 


In better temper and without denunciation, generously toned: 
to special commendation, there follow contributions from the 
editorial pages of both the Public Ledger and the North Ameri-- 
can: 


From the Public Ledger: 


The First Regiment (Gray Reserves), Colonel Benson, which returned’ 
yesterday from Susquehanna Depot, is entitled to great credit. It has done- 
the State good service during its brief absence. Its prompt response to the: 
call of the Commander-in-Chief, through its Division Commander, shows that 
the First Division of our State militia is a body that can be depended upon: 
for immediate and threatening emergencies. The call reached the Colonel of- 
the Regiment at midnight; he and his Lieutenant-Colonel, Major and Adju- 
tant acted at once, and in the dead of night notified the company officers 
personally, who in their turn notified their subordinates personally, and these- 
last personally called out the men. In the morning the Regiment was ready,. 
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fully equipped for the march and ready for action, several hours before they 
got the Governor’s order to march. They 4rrived at the scene of disorder at 
a critical time, their presence had an immediate good effect, and how im- 
portant it was that that Regiment did arrive, equipped as it was, at the 
time when it did, it would perhaps not be wise to tell. While on duty at 
Susquehanna its conduct was all that the deportment of a well-trained regi- 
ment of citizen soldiers should be. There was not a breach of discipline, not 
a cause for complaint. Its mere presence saved what might have been a 
destructive, if not a sanguinary, riot. It discharged its duty in a soldier- 
like manner; and returning home, with orders to report to General Prevost, 
that was done in a soldier-like manner, too—and then the men returned to 
their homes, and their business. The whole event was creditable to the 
Regiment, the Division and the State, and deserves this acknowledgment and 
something more. : 


From the North American: 


THe Mivitta Campaicn.—The First Regiment returned yesterday from 
the duty upon which it had been engaged during the week. Without unneces- 
sary fuss or display the troops were marched to their armory, a formal review 
having first been made by General Prevost, and were there dismissed to re- 
sume their ordinary avocations. To officers and men every award of credit 
is to be made for the soldierly and practical manner in which their duty 
had been discharged. The men have shown that with threatened danger in 
front of them they were prompt to rally to the roll-call; and the officers have 
been rewarded for the care and discipline they have insisted upon. The time, 
it seems to us, is opportune to again urge upon the young men of the city 
and upon their employers the wisdom and necessity of encouraging as perfect 
a militia organization as is practicable. Without some such reliable organi- 
zation as this First Regiment the troubles at Susquehanna Depot would have 
unquestionably assumed a more serious aspect; for the previous arrivals of 
troops had been in small detachments of irregular commands not calculated 
to impress the rioters with a sufficiently clear sense of the fact that they were 
to be opposed by arms. Any similar trouble occurring in Philadelphia, a 
thing possible, while not at the moment probable, would develop itself upon 
so much larger a scale that the local troops now available might prove in- 
adequate. As a measure of wise precaution, then, apart from other and im- 
portant reasons, a proper increase of our militia should be encouraged. 


The incident did not close without an illustration of the rig- 
orous discipline that at that time followed the delinquent. A 
general order from regimental headquarters published the names 
of nine men, “ the only members ” of the command who failed to 
respond to the call that summoned the regiment to its riot duty at 
Susquehanna or “ place upon record satisfactory reasons account-_ 
ing for their inability to do so.” They were consequently ad- 
judged “ unworthy of being borne upon the rolls of this command 
and of membership in the National Guard of this Commonwealth,” 
and were therefore “discharged as prescribed by laws govern- 
ing the National Guard of the State of Pennsylvania.” 
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The records that survive for the year 1874 supply no evidence 
of commemorative parades in recognition either of the 22d of 
February, the 4th of July, or the regimental anniversary. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday fell upon a Sunday, and at the invitation of its 
rector, Rev. Thomas A. Jagger, the chaplain, the regiment at- 
tended divine service at the Church of the Holy Trinity. His 
very effective sermon on that occasion was afterward printed by 
authority of the Board of Officers. A general order directed the 
resumption of the regular drills after the summer suspension, and 
also named Monday afternoon, September 7, at half-past two 
o’clock, for a parade and battalion drill in fatigue uniform, the 
field and staff dismounted, at Ridley Park, the regiment to pro- 
ceed thither by rail. 

On the afternoon of October 5 there was a parade, review and 
inspection of the second brigade of the division by Governor Hart- 
ranft. The Hvening Bulletin of the day following makes this 
comment on the presence and appearance of the First Regiment 
on that occasion: “ The First Regiment, which has no superior 
in the country in the proficiency of drill or the fine morale of the 
command, made a display which delighted the spectators and 
which added fresh laurels to the corps, which has already won such 
high distinction in holiday parade and in the sterner duties of 
actual service.” 

On November 17, 1874, there was a parade of the entire first 
division in commemoration of the centenary of the First Troop, 
Philadelphia City Cavalry. From various sources the officers 
were highly complimented for the fine appearance the command 
made on that occasion. The soldiery seemed to have bestirred the 
community to better attentions. The Board of Officers, moved to 
action by the aid and support of the civil authorities that had 
contributed so largely “to the effect of the parade,” by resolution 
tendered their thanks to “His Honor the Mayor and to the officers 
and men of the police force for their efficient codperation in keep- 
ing the streets free from obstructions, thereby enabling us to han- 
dle the command satisfactorily to itself and the public.” 

The following is from a newspaper clipping of the day: 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE FIRST TROOP PHILA, CITY. 


First Inrantry, Col. R. Dale Benson.—The Reserves paraded seven com- 
panies and were accompanied by their excellent band of 40 pieces and drum 
corps of 20 pieces. The regiment mustered a total of about 350 men and 
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paraded in winter uniform—overcoats and knapsacks. The command pre- 
sented a splendid appearance and were frequently applauded. The marching 


was good and undoubtedly the First was one of the main features of the 
display. 


And among the rank and file there prevailed a generous dis- 
position to encourage the progressive tendency then so evidently 
manifest. Private John H. McDonald, of Company C, was the 
“originator and principal donor” in presenting to the regiment 
through his captain, William W. Allen, for and on behalf of Com- 
pany OC, a handsome “ silver cup” and “ purse of money,” the 
cup to be competed for at target practice under such stipulations 
as might subsequently be imposed. The cup was described in 
the report of the committee of the Board of Officers to whom the 
subject of proper rules for its annual disposition had been re 
ferred as one of which a photograph “ could give but an imper- 
fect idea of its beauty and value.” The Board in their acknowl- 
edgment of the gift stated that ‘“ the action of Company C in pro- 
curing and presenting such a prize at a cost of so much time and 
money was eminently generous and praiseworthy,’ and deter- 
mined that the formal presentation should be made at the first 
opportunity when it might be brought prominently to the atten- 
tion of the public. The ceremony took place before a large as- 
semblage at a “ Regimental Promenade Concert” at the Academy 
of Music on the 9th of January, 1875. 

An industrial disturbance of some magnitude was again upon 
the State; this time in the coal regions. The civil authorities of 
Luzerne County, the seat of the trouble, had exhausted their pow- 
ers, lost control of the situation, and the military were once more 
summoned to restore order and preserve the peace. The dis- 
turbance centered about the thriving borough of Hazleton; huge 
crowds of the striking miners thronged the thoroughfares; several 
thousand, in by no means an orderly procession, with a number 
of American flags borne at the right of the column, marched 
down the main street, shouting, jeering, and threatening. A 
Catholic priest heroically stepped in front of this unruly 
mass, and in loud and manly tones demanded that the crowd dis- 
perse, that no body of men with threats in their speech and riot 
on their faces should bear aloft the American flag. The flag 
stood for authority and law and should not be used to coun- 
tenance riot and disorder. The crowd, cowed by his effec- 
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tive speech, and awed by his priestly presence, sullenly dis- 
persed. The adjutant-general of the State—the story of his 
heroic behavior had previously reached Harrisburg—when on the 
ground a few days later personally called at his residence and 
thanked him in the name of the Commonwealth. This was but 
the beginning; the crowds soon gathered again, open violence fol- 
lowed, the sheriff was powerless. 

How it happened that it fell to the lot of the First Regiment 
to be again in active service, to suppress a disturbance originating 
in and wholly confined to the limits of another military division, 
and with no other troops ou duty except the troops of that divi- 
sion, is best ascertained by quoting from the report of Maj.-Gen. 
Edwin S. Osborne, commanding the Ninth Division of the Na- 
tional Guard, in extracts made to follow each other in an orderly 
sequence that more fully, satisfactorily, and authoritatively define 
the situation, than any brief réswmé of the facts could be made to 
do. Major-General Osborne’s report, addressed to the adjutant- 
general of the State, is to be found in its proper place in the pub- 
lic documents for the year 1875. 

The report opens after the necessary preliminary phrases with 
the dispatch from Governor Hartranft that inaugurated the move- 
ment quoted in full. The dispatch was as follows: “ Sheriff 
Kirkendall telegraphs me that the disorders continue in his county 
[Luzerne] and at points.so distant from each other that he is 
unable to maintain the peace by means of the posse comitatus. 
You will therefore furnish Sheriff Kirkendall such troops as you 
may deem necessary to enable him to preserve order, protect life 
and property, and enforce obedience to the laws of the Common- 
wealth.” 

It will be observed that these instructions permitted General 
Osborne to select troops outside of his own division if he deemed it 
necessary to increase his force. Other than his own command, he 
evidently considered the addition of the First Regiment an all- 
sufficient increase, and in an explanatory paragraph gives not only 
the reason for his choice, but gives also reason why he explains an 
act that he did not need to explain neither to the public nor to his 
superiors. This is the paragraph: 


As you [the adjutant-general] remember, I made an earnest request that 
in case troops should be ordered to duty and it became my lot to take com- 
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mand, I should be allowed to select the troops so ordered out. The Governor 
granting my prayer, I named together with*my own troops the First Regiment 
Infantry, Col. R. Dale Benson commanding. I make mention of this fact here 
because of some reports I have heard and seen in newspapers censuring the 
Governor and yourself for not sending other troops to me. Suffice it to say 
I never undertook a public duty with the reluctance I did on this occasion, 
and feeling that to do what was required of me and prevent bloodshed could 
only be done through efficient officers and thoroughly disciplined men, and 
having had an opportunity on a former occasion to try Colonel Benson and 
his command, I felt in my hands it would be more serviceable than any other 
regiment in the State... . 

This division was at once put under marching orders for Hazleton and 
you [the adjutant-general] were called upon to furnish the First Regiment of 
Infantry.... 

Later in the evening pa 7] the First Regiment Infantry, Colonel 
Benson commanding, reported. . 

It is but just for me to a, that I found the First Regiment to be all 
I had anticipated. It is in my judgment, all things considered, the most 
perfect volunteer military organization in the country. Indeed, there are 
regiments in the regular service less efficient and not so reliable. 


The order for this movement to assemble at once at the 
armory, Broad and Race Streets, promulgated at 12 o’clock noon 
on April 7, 1875, promptly executed, the regiment entrained at 
the North Penn depot, Third and Berks Streets, at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, fully armed and equipped, with Colonel Benson 
in command, reaching its Hazleton destination at midnight. De- 
trained immediately on arrival, the march was through streets, 
with sullen and turbulent crowds, hurling threats, slurs and 
imprecations, lining the sidewalks, to Hazle Hall, where the com- 
mand was quartered for the rest of the night. 

The entire region was disturbed, and the day following five 
companies were detached under Lieut.-Col. J. Ross Clark, and 
assigned for the protection of collieries in the immediate vicinity ; 
two (Company A, Captain Washington H. Gilpin, and Company 
{, Captain Rudolph Klauder) to Jeddo and Drifton; one (Com- 
pany D, Captain William J. Barr) to Eckley; one (Company B, 
Captain Thomas J. Dunn) to Highland; and another (Company 
H, Captain Albert H. Walters) to Oakdale. Colonel Clark’s 
headquarters were established at Jeddo. The four companies (C, 
First Lieut. David A. MacCarroll; E, Captain James Muldoon; 
F, Captain F. E. Huffington; and G, Captain C. H. Kretsch- 
mar), all under the immediate command of Major Charles K. 
Ide, were retained at Hazleton. 
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The story of the four companies held at Hazleton—their stay 
was uninterrupted—is so well told by the diarist of Company 
C, in his journal, it is better that it appear as a piece of history 
as he tells it rather than that its integrity should be disturbed 
by an abstract: 


After [so it reads] drilling on the streets and showing the populace what 
stuff and discipline there was with us, we established that respect that armed 
troops generally carry with them. 

Although time sometimes hung a little heavy on our hands, it was not 
the case often, for in a day after we got settled “ Regulations” were pub- 
lished and strictly adhered to, thereby giving us something to look forward 
to almost every hour, for instance — 


* Guard Mount,” 9 a. M. and 9 P. M. 
“Company Drill,” 10 a. M. 

* Battalion Drill,” 3:30 P. M., and 

“ Dress Parade,” 5:30 P. M. 


The evenings were mostly spent in a jolly way, as at the end of the Hall 
in which we were quartered a stage was erected, and almost every evening 
some amusement was enacted, and Mess. T. W. Watson, J. J. Keenan and C. F. 
Kuhn were the men of C Company taking a prominent part. 

The 19th of April, 1875, being the anniversary of the Regiment, and as 
it was also a prominent event in the annals of the country, we concluded to 
celebrate as well as possible with the means at our command, thinking that 
it would be a long time, perhaps, when we would be in the same position again. 
So a program was gotten up, the people of the town invited to attend and 
a pleasant affair was the consequence. To be in readiness in case of emer- 
gency, twenty feet of the room was kept clear around the walls where the 
arms were stacked, back of which the men formed ready at a minute’s warn- 
ing to spring “to arms.” On one occasion just after “tattoo ” when we were 
getting our “beds” in order to turn in, and some had already done so, we 
were startled by the sounding of. the “long roll,” and we all thought the time 
had come for some action, and every man got himself down to work. In less 
time, almost, than it takes to write it, the four companies, of more than 
150 men, were formed and the Battalion in readiness in less than “414 
minutes.” The Colonel then told us it was necessary for him to know in 
how short a time the Battalion could be in readiness, and that he was fully 
satisfied with the result. 


The detached companies were practically on outpost duty, 
and so continued to the end. Their duties were onerous, mani- 
fold and demanded an especial vigilance. All the costly property 
interests of the colliery—breaker, cars, tracks, pumps, engines, 
shafts, and what not—were in their special care and keeping. 
Dynamite was not then in vogue, but other secret methods of de- 
struction were known, and the incendiary’s torch was boldly, 
openly and defiantly threatened. Guards and patrols were con- 
sequently required to be ever active and always on the alert. 
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The conduct and carriage of officers and men had had a ten- 
dency to weaken demonstration and soften speech. Indeed, their 
soldierly bearing had created an impression that the troops were 
of the regular army. A bit of innocent deception had helped to 
strengthen it. While Company D on its arrival at Eckley was 
halted awaiting distribution of its details, a sturdy miner from 
the crowd in a general sort of a way threw out the inquiry, “Are 
you fellows regulars?” Sergeant Chas. H. Coxe, catching the 
opportunity and ready with response—his red chevron on his 
sleeve indicated his services in war—volunteered the reply, ‘“ Cer- 
tainly.” But the miner, apparently not altogether satisfied with 
this categorical answer, pressed his inquiry further: “And where 
were you last stationed?” said he. Coxe was still the more ready, 
and in his reply gave it that flavor of dignity and importance 
which distance lends to service: “At Fort Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington Territory,’ came the quick response. 

There were some not yet regulars, and who never hoped or 
desired to be, but earnestly aspired to do their best. The relation 
of this incident to one long since retired, afterward a commis- 
sioned officer, then a young recruit for the first time on active 
field duty, vividly recalled a happening that fell to his lot on 
this same occasion. The officer of the guard played on him 
the well-worn ruse of requesting his piece for the moment while 
he was on his post, for an innocent and very proper purpose, 
and then after he had given it up returned it, severely rebuk- 
ing the indiscretion. This officer visited the post of this then 
young recruit about an hour after midnight; the challenge, the 
halt, the advance, all in the precise formula of the regulations, 
were given with a confidence and assurance clearly indicating 
the sentry’s intimate acquaintance with his highly responsible 
duties. Completely unmanned, however, by the profuse compli- 
ments this exhibition of proficiency elicited, to the officer’s re- 
quest that he pass over his gun that he might see whether it was 
loaded he incontinently yielded, and the relator has never for- 
gotten how the officer’s profusive speech of commendation changed 
to stern reproof. And he still remembers how intense was the 
“Don’t let it occur again!” with which the incident closed. 

Timoney’s, over the “Mountain,” was a place where the 
vilest of liquors were sold. It was a disreputable hostelry, some- 
thing of a menace to discipline, and to frequent it was forbidden. 
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As prohibition does not always prohibit, so the effort to enforce it 
on this occasion was not conclusive. Breaking away for a visit 
to this forbidden ground, the soldier—it was always the good 
fellow—subsequently apprehended was punished with a double 
tour of guard duty. This lot had more than once fallen upon 
one of the best of men. He was a man of somewhat a conspicu- 
ous figure, fat, chubby, and cheery, and once seen was always re- 
membered. His beat happened to be in full view of a shanty 
occupied by an Irishman with a close-observing keen-witted wife. 
The frequency with which she had seen this soldier upon his beat 
rather induced her to believe that he was bearing more than his 
sharé of the burden. The soldier, who overheard the refrain of 
her speech, in which she proclaimed this conviction, said he could 
bear his punishment with a better grace than he could what the 
woman said about him, despite its sympathetic strain. This was 
the refrain: “It’s a great shame,” said the woman, “ bedad, to 
keep that little fat man walking up and down all day long while 
the other men do nothing at all, at all!” 

A defiant, heavily leaded, display type poster appeared about 
this time throughout the region, conspicuously posted, notably in 
bar-rooms, announcing that there was a big giant, a veritable 
Goliath among the Philistines, ready to settle the question of 
prowess between these minions of the law and the insurgent dis- 
ciples of disorder; not indeed in the old way of the ancients, but 
in the more modern methods prescribed by the Queensberry rule. 
The poster speaks for itself. 


A CARD! 


i, Dominick McGlynn, hereby challenge any member of the First Regi- 
ment, P. S. N. G., now stationed here, to fight me a fair stand-up fight, in 
a twenty-four-foot-ring, according to the rules of the London prize ring, 
for the sum of fifty dollars ($50) or I will fight any of them, barring an 
Irishman, for one hundred dollars. Time and place to be fixed hereafter. 
Any party wishing to accept this challenge can meet me either in person or 
by proxy at Neal McMonigle’s saloon, Wyoming St., north of Broad, to make 
arrangements for the mill. 

Dominick McGuiynn. 
Hazleton, Pa. 


The proposed combat had too much of a commercial flavor about 
it for the acceptance of a David, had there been one ready to 
respond, 
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The weather was unseasonable; there was no spring in it yet. 
The nights were dark, gloomy, and forbidding. The sound of the 
approaching relief, the coming of the patrol, the visit of the Grand 
Rounds, were cheery breaks in the midnight solitude of the sen- 
try’s lonely vigil. Occasional shots rang out through the night, 
which brought the guards to arms, and on one occasion a heavier 
firing prompted a hurried march in the direction from whence it 
eame. All, however, proved inventions of the disaffected to dis- 
turb and annoy. No hostile intent behind them was anywhere 
developed. Colonel Benson was assiduous in his visitations to 
his outlying companies. He kept in close touch with his entire 
command at all times. “Turn out the guard, the colonel com- 
manding,” notwithstanding the necessary hurry and scurry for 
belts, boxes and accoutrements, had always a prompt and cheer- 
ful response. The whole command was usually in line as quickly 
as the guard. 

The following extract from the official report of Colonel Ben- 
son supplies an interesting and comprehensive statement of how 
well and faithfully the responsibilities incident to the situation 
were met by these companies at the outpost: 

I constantly visited all the posts under my command, and although the 
patrol, outpost, and guard duty was a severe test upon the discipline of the 
Regiment, owing to the intense cold and inclement weather, to the credit 
of the officers and men it can be stated they never relaxed in their duty or 
vigilance, and any hardship or extra duty was borne without a murmur. 

As the situation warranted, and the peace of the section under my com- 
mand, through the force of military authority, began to be restored, I or- 
dered the duties at the several posts lightened, with the authority of the 
Major-General commanding, and finally, toward the close of our tour of duty, 


mere sentinel duty was observed, the presence of the military seeming suffi- 
cient to maintain the peace. 


And the following extracts from the official report of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Clark, in direct command of the outposts, “ of 
the operations of the Second Battalion, composed of Companies 
A, B, D, H, and I,” are more specific: 


In obedience to instructions contained in Circular dated April 8, 1875, 
the command proceeded by rail to Jeddo, arriving there at 11:30 a. M. 
I at once detailed D & H Cos., and sent them to Eckley, under command of 
Capt. Walters, and B Co., Capt. Dunn, commanding, to Highland, reserving 
A & I Cos. at Jeddo. 

Finding later on in the day that Oakdale Colliery was in a disturbed 
condition, I withdrew H Co. from Eckley, and with a detachment of ten men 
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from A Co., ordered them to that place....As my information in regard 
to the then condition of affairs in the district had to be gained after arrival 
there, and as it was limited entirely to one source, viz.: the operators or 
superintendents of collieries, it was based upon opinions which were perhaps 
not free from the bias which personal interest or undue excitement is likely 
to produce. This I discovered later—but from some such information I was 
induced to believe that the force at Eckley was sufficient for the purposes 
intended, and as my reserve at Jeddo was as small as I thought my instruc- 
tions would permit, I telegraphed for an additional company to be sent 
there. . . . Instructions to commandants of posts were issued, directing them 
to preserve the peace and protect property, using discretion and good judgment 
in the means which were carefully and faithfully carried out by each. 
Patrols were sent out, streets and roads cleared of men, guards mounted at 
breakers, engine houses, and quarters, and a strict military surveillance had 
of all the section. During the first night a few shots were fired at parties 
prowling about suspected places, who would not answer challenge, and this. 
vigilance and determination at first, was of ultimate benefit, since all dis- 
turbers of the peace were made aware that the movement was in earnest, and. 
their lives in certain danger. 

There were no changes made in the relative positions of the troops dur- 
ing my stay in the district, and as the influence of these representatives of 
the State’s authority became more marked, the duties of the men were re- 
laxed, until at last their presence merely was all that was needed to insure 
quietness and order. 


The detached companies had not the opportunities for demon- 
stration such as had those quartered in the borough, yet they did 
not permit the 19th of April to pass, this fourteenth anniversary 
day, to go by, without some suitable recognition. A parade was out 
of the question, a formal dinner impossible, so with an improvised 
menu, a deal table, clothless, the furniture as primitive as was 
the table, with the talks of present experiences, rather than of 
reminiscent selection, the affair was long remembered as a bright 
episode in the Hazleton campaign of 1875. 

The weather was surcharged with April vagaries throughout 
the entire period of this tour of duty. Slush, snow, and mud 
hindered and hampered but did not stop drills, guard mounts, 
parades, and inspection. Snow fell during some part of the day 
or night on seventeen out of the twenty-one days covered by the 
service. 

On the 26th of April, under the direct superintendence of 
Colonel Benson, the posts at Eckley and Jeddo were relieved by 
detachments from the Ninth Regiment under the command of 
Captain Pierce of that regiment. Military occupancy of the 
others was abandoned, and at two o’clock on that day the com- 
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panies returned to their Hazleton rendezvous and the entire regi- 
ment was again assembled at Hazle Hall. On the twenty-seventh, 
relieved by a special order from General Osborne, the regiment 
entrained at nine o’clock, and by special train over the North 
Penn and Lehigh Valley reached the Berks Street depot at two. 
From there, after a reception by a special committee improvised 
from honorary and active members, a street parade, a review by 
the Mayor and Councils, an enthusiastic demonstration as the 
column passed the Union League, a brief but felicitous address 
from Colonel Benson at the regimental armory, the companies 
proceeded to their respective armories and were then discharged 
from further service. General Osborne’s order relieving the regi- 
ment concludes with the following paragraph: 


The Major-General desires to express his thanks and congratulations to 
Col. R. Dale Benson, and through him to the officers and men of his com- 
mand, for the promptness and alacrity with which they have performed the 
duties assigned to them while serving in this Division, and to express the 
hope that the peace-loving and law-abiding citizens of the Commonwealth may 
duly appreciate the sacrifice they have made, for the honor and good name 
of the State. 


The regiment was growing in public favor, the appreciative 
spectator was in constant evidence, whether the occasion was of 
full-dress or fatigue. This was conspicuously manifested on the 
evening of June 14, 1875, when the command was summoned in 
general orders in fatigue uniform for instruction in the “ School 
of the Battalion” at the Rink Building, 2305 Chestnut Street. 
It was in no way out of the ordinary, designed solely for instruc- 
tion and not for display, yet the building, with galleries well 
adapted for the accommodation of a large audience, was crowded 
beyond its capacity by an intelligent and observing gathering, 
many of whom were ladies. The mancuvres, the men stimulated 
by the presence of so goodly a company, were executed with a care, 
precision, and snap that elicited much applause. 

But the more substantial proof of a ripening growth of popu- 
lar appreciation was supplied when the merchants and business 
men of the city selected the First Regiment at their invitation 
and at their expense as one of the organizations to represent the 
military of Philadelphia at the centenary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, to be celebrated with ceremonies commensurate with its 
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historic importance in the city of Boston on June 17, 1875. The 
invitation—or the request rather, for such it really was—willingly 
accepted, the regiment set about in the brief interval permitted 
for preparatory effort to stiffen up for, in a measure, their compet- 
itive meeting with military organizations from other States of 
high repute for proficiency, who were likewise to participate. 

Through the efficiency and experience of Major Charles K. 
Ide in. railway management a well-adapted prearranged schedule 
was faithfully carried out. There was neither interruption nor 
interval in any of its details. The regiment left Philadelphia at 
12.30 vp. m. on Wednesday, June 16, and arrived at Boston by 
the Stonington route at six o’clock on the morning of the seven- 
teenth, and, returning by the same route, left Boston at five 
o’clock on the afternoon of the eighteenth and completed its return 
a little after noon on the nineteenth. While in Boston the com- 
mand, quartered at Continental Hall, was the guest of the First 
Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, Col. Henry W. Wil- 
son commanding. 

There is a wide-spread prevalent inquiry for original war- 
time manuscripts. Magazines and periodicals willing to make 
liberal compensations are in constant search for correspondence and 
diaries of that epoch-making period of such signal and lasting 
importance in our country’s history. Told in familiar phrase, 
the story of first impression has a flavor of reliability. Authen- 
ticity is often disturbed by a change of garb, the truth is not in- 
frequently marred by too florid speech. Fortunate as this text 
has been in the goodly supply of such material from which it has 
already been permitted to draw, a further contribution still awaits 
it. The oft-referred-to journal of Company C, passing from the 
hands of First Sergeant David A. MacCarroll upon his promo- 
tion, as it did, to those of First Sergeant W. S. Poulterer, and 
continued by him after his advancement, up to and including the 
Centennial year, contains the following readable, thorough, and 
first-impression story of the regiment’s participation in the 
Bunker Hill centenary: 


“We came! We saw! We conquered! ” were the words of the great- 
est general of ancient times, and well may they be applied to one who, 
although not a general, is—Colonel R. Dale Benson. Embarking via Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad at 1 P. M. we reached New York about 4:30 P. M., where 
we boarded the Narragansett, one of the famous Stonington line of steamers 
on Long Island Sound. If we had previously requested the ‘Clerk of the 
Weather” to have a pleasant night reserved for us for the trip “down the 
Sound,’ we could not have had one more pleasant and suitable—a perfectly 
cloudless night, with a bright full moon. Glorious!! A guard was estab- 
lished on the boat under command of Lieutenant Poulterer. Arrived at Ston- 
ington about 1:30 a.M., where we took the cars for Boston via Providence, 
reaching Boston at 6 Aa. M. and marched direct to ‘Continental Hall,” it 
being the quarters of the regiment during its stay. At 7:30 a. M. breakfast 
was served, the service of a caterer having been secured to “ feed” us while 
there. As orders had been published that the column of troops would form 
at 9 A. M., we were again in line and on parade at that time, but as the 
Massachusetts State Troops were to be inspected that day, we were held 
in line until 11:30 a. M., when the column moved—and what a column it was! 
There were troops from all over the country—North, South, East, and West, 
all represented. Our position in line was that immediately in rear of the 
Seventh New York, and many and hearty were the compliments paid us all 
along the route, such as “ they must be regulars,” “the best yet,” and “ that 
beats the Seventh,” etce., etc. The city was magnificently draped with bunt- 
ing and flags. The command paraded as ten (10) companies, the tenth com- 
pany being composed of details from C and E and officered by Lieutenants 
Crane (EH) and Poulterer (C). After parading all over Boston, we marched 
over into “ Charlestown,” and then up “Bunker Hill,” where the columns 
of parade were dismissed. A short rest was here made, when the line of 
march was again taken up, for quarters, being escorted there by the “ First 
Massachusetts,” reaching Continental Hall about 6:30 P. M. pretty well 
tired. However, supper, or rather dinner, refreshed us somewhat and the 
members scattered around town to see the sights; but as a general thing we 
were all glad to “turn in” at an early hour. 

The morning of the eighteenth opened rainy, which continued most all 
day and made sight-seeing rather unpleasant. At 5 o’clock Pp. M. we again 
formed line; this time, under escort of First Massachusetts National Guard, 
we marched to the depot, homeward bound. We arrived at Stonington about 
midnight, where we again boarded the Narragansett, but the ride on the 
Sound was not so pleasant as on the night of the sixteenth. The weather 
was foggy and the water rough, and before morning many of the men had 
been “feeding the fishes.” Arrived in New York about 8 a. mM. Marched 
direct to the ferry and proceeded to Jersey City, where we breakfasted at 
Taylor’s Hotel, entered the cars of Pennsylvania Railroad about 11 a. m., 
arriving at West Philadelphia depot about 1 Pp. mM. Marching down Chestnut 
to Third and tendering a “ marching salute” to the “ Commercial Exchange,” 
who were instrumental in raising the funds to defray the expense of the 
trip. Reaching the armory about 4 o’clock P. M,. well satisfied that we had 
represented Philadelphia, and at least maintained our previous reputation 
and gained new laurels. Thus ended the great trip to “ Bunker Hill,” the 
beginning of “Centennials,’ for they followed thick und fast afterward. 
There we met, beside the Seventh New York, the renowned Fifth Maryland, 
“Norfolk Artillery,” the “Charleston Light Infantry,” “Old Guard of New 
York,” and the “First Light Infantry” of Providence, R. I., all of which 
are crack organizations of their respective cities. 
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The regimental badge as now worn, upon its presentation, as 
manufactured by the firm of Robbins, Clark & Biddle, through 
the report of a committee to whom the matter had been referred, 
was formally adopted at the meeting of the Board of Officers 
November 11, 1875. The motto, yet to be determined, was left 
with another committee—Colonel Benson, Captain Allen, and 
Lieutenant Poulterer—who were instructed to report at the next 
meeting of the Board. At that meeting, December 9, 1875, the 
reports of committees not having been yet reached in the regular 
order of business, or by agreement and understanding with the 
committee, on motion of Major Ide, by a vote of 12 ayes to 3 noes, 
“the word ‘ Paratus,’ signifying ‘ready,’ was adopted as the 
motto of the regiment.” <A circular from regimental headquar- 
ters of December 13, 1875, announced its adoption, prescribed the 
cost, how and where it was to be purchased, fixed a six-months’ 
requirement of “ creditable service ” before the soldier should be 
entitled to wear it, and announced also its adoption by the Veteran 
Corps with the addition of the letter “ V ” across its face. Now 
in its thirty-sixth year chaste, ornate, suggestive, comprehensive, 
recognized as a treasure, reverenced as is the standard, there is no 
likelihood that its design will ever be disturbed. 

A number of interesting incidents followed before the Centen- 
nial events overshadowed all else. A disappointing Fourth of 
July parade and review on Monday, the 5th, at Belmont, Fair- 
mount Park, with ranks thinned by the heat (thermometer said to 
be about 112°), promised to be over by nine o’clock, but pro- 
longed until noon, was one. Another was a full-dress uniform 
parade for inspection by the adjutant-general of the State on Oc- 
tober 18. And still another, for review by the Governor of the 
State, on November 25—a day regularly observed, principally 
in New York, as the anniversary of the evacuation of that city 
by the British troops after their several years of occupancy during 
the Revolutionary War. Here on this occasion it fell upon a 
Thanksgiving Day, and though neither event may have had aught 
to do with the selection of the day for the review, it so happened 
to be well adapted for the display, and as it was a holiday, re- 
sulted in a parade of unusual strength. 
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From the Sunday Republic, November 28, 1875: 


First RecgimMent.—Colonel R. Dale Benson. This command paraded as 
ten companies, in full winter uniform, accompanied by the regimental band 
and drum corps of 70 pieces. The regiment had in line a total of about 
450, and the marching, ete., of the command was most flattering. As this 
splendidly equipped and disciplined organization swept by the reviewing offi- 
cer, its personnel never appeared to better advantage. The overcoats and 
knapsacks gave the several companies a solid and decidedly martial appear- 
ance. 


The following is the field return of the regiment on Thanksgiving Day, 
25th inst.: 


Officers Men Aggregate 
Hieldiandistaliesacmpemce ye ieate if 5 12 
CompanygeA a1) ier aeele cee : 40 40 
Companys Bs. sks ocr eee 2 61 63 
Companya@ irestte ete ere Serene 45 47 
Company aD 2) con ae. 5 Wea wae 1 58 59 
Company, 1) ae. MR re 2 55 57 
Companyelinrcis coc ton bein cries 3 40 43 
Company G........ Weaker Sue 1 33 34 
Compa myge tlie cist pes aie) creer 2 28 30 
Compa nypr lar eiete: foc-crs «5 aetseies 3 il 31 32 

21 396 417 
TEYANYG |, as oadep Giclee Roa eae ee Rc we a SON SICTOn aD ht 40 
Grand @lotaliieerass sie yi eokncristcireeusyreestvs cla here .. 457 


The marching of the First Regiment on Broad Street was perfect. 


And again on a hurried call two days afterward, Saturday, 
November 27, the regiment, with the entire First Division of the 
National Guard, detachments from the regular army and marine 
corps, and the Fifth Maryland regiment, participated in the 
obsequies, making up the funeral escort, as the remains of the 
Hon. Henry W. Wilson, Vice-President of the United States, 
passed through the city on their way to the place of interment in 
Massachusetts. And as a conclusion of these pre-Centennial inci- 
dents there was the participation in the ceremonies attending the 
second inaugural of Governor John F. Hartranft, at Harrisburg, 
January 17, 1876, with its usual attendant of inclement weather. 
Nevertheless it seems that it did not suppress the prevalent spirit 
of temperaments apparently suited to all conditions. A note of 
the conclusion of the journey reads thus: 
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At four o’clock the assembly beat and the column moved depotwards, 
and home once again our aim. Here, however, a delay occurred, and the start 
was not made until six o’clock. As the men were pretty well tired, the ride 
home was a comparatively quiet one until about midnight, when, the rest- 
less spirits being a little refreshed, all were compelled to “wake up” or 
suffer the penalty of “burnt cork.” 


On this oceasion Company K, organized in December of 
1875, with Captain C. I. Wickersham in command, made its first 
appearance with the regiment and was accorded the honor of an 
escort to its position in line, with Companies B and E specially 
designated for the duty. 

Early in the year (1875), confronted by the problem as to 
how to best finance the schemes conjectured for the proper cele- 
bration of the nation’s approaching centenary, in which the mili- 
tary must necessarily prominently figure, the Board of Officers 
appointed a committee, with a view to its solution. The com- 
mittee reported, recommending meanwhile retrenchment and 
economy in expenditures, the avoidance of all entertainments, 
excursions, displays, necessarily attended with expense, that sie 
be soccer dispensed with, and the creation in each company 
of a fund, to be known as a “ Company Centennial Fund,” in 
amounts proportioned $1,000 to each company, making an aggre- 
gate of $10,000, that amount being estimated as a minimum of 
the necessarily attendant Centennial expenses. The fund to be 
kept separate and apart from the general current expense account, 
its principal to be appled to Centennial expenditures only. 

This was followed by a circular from Colonel Benson, ad- 
dressed to the officers and men, calling attention to the fact that 
the corps, as one of the representative organizations of the Na- 
tional Guard of the State and of American soldiery, would be 
placed in review before military critics of this and other nations. 
In its duty to maintain, and to excel, if possible, its recognized 
reputation, he urged constant attention to weekly drills, watch- 
fulness as to the cleanliness and completeness of arms, uniform 
and equipment, and a cheerful submission to that military disci- 
pline so essential to assure that measure of excellence every sol- 
dier should seek to attain. There was a manifest need for an 
increase in the strength of the rank and file. He urged its reeruit- 
ment, to the extent at least of twenty-five new members to each 
company, with the caution that the recruit should be from a class 
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that would not impair the standard for efficiency or disturb the 
character of the personnel which had heretofore been so successfully 
maintained. He specially designated the particular events in 
view in the coming celebration likely to call for a larger surren- 
der of the time of the soldier than had previously been demanded, 
and plainly demonstrated that, as they were all more or less of 
a holiday character to be observed by the whole people, the sol- 
dier would not be called upon to surrender any more of his time 
than would any public-spirited private citizen be expected to give 
of his. 

There were numerous changes, notably in the command of 
the division and brigades. Maj.-Gen. Charles M. Prevost re- 
signed April 19, 1875, and Maj.-Gen. John P. Bankson was, on 
August 30, 1875, appointed to sueceed him, Brig.-Gen. Louis 
Wagner, as the ranking brigadier, having held command in the 
interval until his resignation, August 25, 1875. General Bank- 
son died December 27, 1876, and Maj.-Gen. Robert M. Brinton, 
promoted from his brigadier-generaley, was appointed to succeed 
him. General Brinton retained command until May 24, 1878, 
when he resigned, 

Brig.-Gen. Henry P. Muirheid was appointed to the First Bri- 
gade, to which the First Regiment was attached, November 5, 
1875. He died April 28, 1876, and was succeeded, until his pro- 
motion, by Brig.-Gen. Robert M. Brinton. The appointment of 
Brig.-Gen. E. Wallace Matthews followed, June 1, 1877, of spe- 
cial interest to the First Regiment, as he named for his major 
and assistant adjutant-general William W. Allen, so long faith- 
ful, efficient, energetic, from the very beginning in the ranks, 
April 19, 1861, to the end in the captaincy of its ever-continuous, 
well-appointed, and highly reputed Company C, until he resigned, 
November 18, 1876, making fifteen years and six months, with 
interruptions, scarce appreciable, of service in the line. Major 
Allen retained his staff position until he resigned with his chief, 
December 20, 1877. 

The following entry, made coincident with the resignation of 
Captain Allen, is taken from the journal of Company C: 


Captain William W. Allen having tendered his resignation on November 
18th, 1876, the following is a copy of the approval as forwarded by the 
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Colonel Commanding to “Headquarters of the National Guard” and which 
fully expressed the sentiments entertained by the members of the (“C”) 
Company. 


Respectfully forwarded. 
approved. 
Cognizant of the grounds upon which this officer withdraws from the Na- 
tional Guard service, he having remained in commission during the “ Cen- 
tennial year” at the urgent solicitation of the undersigned, the approval is 
reluctantly affixed. 

Captain Allen’s faithful and honorable record as a soldier, his dignified 
bearing, wisdom in council, high standing as a citizen, tend to make his loss 
felt in this Regiment. 

The National Guard service can ill afford to lose officers who bring 
honor to the Commonwealth through the commissions she confers. 


(Signed) R. Date BENSON, 
Col. Ist Infantry. 


The Company naturally feels the loss of an officer and a gentleman of 
the character and standing of Captain Allen, together with his long associa- 
tion and strong friendship among its members. His loss, however, is only 
reparable, because the next in command, lst Lieut. D. A. MacCarroll, is thor- 
oughly capable to assume the responsibility, and who has the entire support 
of the members of the Company. 

The retirement of Captain Allen naturally makes “C” Company the 
junior company of the Regiment, and under the circumstances of the pro- 
vision of the “ Tactics ” the “ Colors” that for more than thirteen (13) years 
have been carried by “C” (they having been placed with us while in active 
service, in camp near Hagerstown, June 20, 1863) revert to “B” Company, 
Captain T. J. Dunn commanding. 


The brigade commanders of the Second Brigade were Brig.- 
Gen. Russell Thayer, November 8, 1875, to May 27, 1877; and 
Brig.-Gen. Edw. D. C. Loud, June 15, 1877, to May 24, 1878. 

An interesting incident is associated with the appointment of 
General Thayer. Governor Hartranft, during his first term as 
governor, visited the West Point Academy as a guest of Gen. 
Emory Upton, then Commandant of Cadets. Thayer was at the 
time a first classman and a cadet captain. Hartranft happened 
to have him in view on one occasion as he marched the battalion 
from the parade-ground to the mess-hall. He gave his commands 
with such a vim, zest and action that the Governor was prompted 
to inquire who he was and whence he came. When told he was 
Cadet Captain Russell Thayer, of Philadelphia, a son of the 
eminent jurist, the Hon. M. Russell Thayer, he ventured the pre- 
diction that if, after his graduation, Thayer should be of a notion 
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to resign from the army and locate in his native city, he would 
be mae a brigadier-general of the National Guard if he was 
still in office as Governor of Pennsylvania. Within a couple of 
years Thayer resigned, returned to Philadelphia, and Hartranft 
was enabled to fulfil his own prediction, which he did. 

There were many changes in the staff and line in the regi- 
ment. Stephen K. Philbin resigned as first lieutenant and quarter- 
master, and on August 14, 1875, Albert Haverstick was appointed 
to succeed him. L. K. Tappey, Jr., was appointed quartermaster 
vice Haverstick, promoted. Caspar H. Duhring resigned as com- 
missary July 19, 1876, and on August 1, 1876, Henry L. Elder 
was named as his successor. Captain Thos. E. Huffington was made 
captain of Company F, May 31, 1875. Captain Theo. E. Wie- 
dersheim was elected captain of Company D, February 7, 1876, 
to succeed Captain William J. Barr, who had resigned August 28, 
1875. Captain Isidor Cromlein was elected captain of Com- 
pany K on May 22, 1876, vice Captain C. I. Wickersham, re- 
signed, March 13, 1876. Captain David A. MacCarroll was 
elected captain of Company OC, December 30, 1876, vice Captain 
William W. Allen, resigned. 

The heavy pressure on time and means incident to the many 
demands of the Centennial was to be no deterrent to a proper 
recognition of the regiment’s fifteenth anniversary, as was demon- 
strated by the publication of a general order from regimental 
headquarters announcing a full-dress parade and review by 
Maj.-Gen. John P. Bankson, the division commander, and the 
Hon. Willam S. Stokley, Mayor of the city, at four o’clock, in the 
afternoon on Wednesday, the 19th of April, 1876, as commemora- 
tive of the occasion. 

The first duty allotted the regiment was a preliminary, inci- 
dent to the opening ceremonies of the exhibition, when Major Ide 
with a battalion was assigned as an escort to conduct the Governor 
of Massachusetts, his staff, and escort, the Independent Corps of 
Cadets, Lieutenant-Colonel Edmonds commanding, on their ar- 
rival in the city at noon on the 9th of May, to their quarters at 
the Continental Hotel. The duty satisfactorily performed, the 
details were dismissed, to report to their several companies for the 
more onerous requirements of the following day. 

The centennial anniversary of American independence, a 
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national event akin in importance as a commemoration as the event 
itself was as a creation, was at the same time an experience, a dis- 
appointment, a success. As an experience, the initiative of its 
own projectors. A disappointment, not alone in the financial 
failure it proved itself to be, but as well in the losses that fol- 
lowed the many individual ventures which its presence prompted. 
A further disappointment, too, when later on its experience proved 
but a profitless referendum to other enterprises of a like charac- 
ter, which, otherwise of advantage, mostly closed with a money 
deficit. A success, which all creators, exhibitors, participants, 
the nation at large, might view with eminent satisfaction, as the 
first significant opportunity to exploit the wonderful development, 
the character, the strength, the manhood of the great American 
race. 

Its opening ceremonies brought together a vast gathering— 
distinctive, representative, observant, an emperor, princess, poten- 
tates, rulers, diplomats, ministers, statesmen, scholars, men of 
science, business, the professions, commerce, finance, from all 
quarters, all zones, across continent and over sea. The day, 
though marred by a sultry, oppressive humidity and burdensome 
heat, was a great success, greater than attended the exhibition 
for many weeks afterward, seriously impaired as. the attendance 
was by the unbroken continuance of a lengthy season of unusually 
high temperature. Indeed, it was not until the early days of 
the fall the greater and always increasing crowds removed all 
anxiety and restored to a substantial daily average the roll of 
visitors, before so seriously depleted. 

The military demonstration was in charge of Maj.-Gen. John 
P. Bankson, commanding the First Division of the National 
Guard. The regiment, after its formation at Broad and Cherry 
Streets at an early morning hour, promptly joining the division, 
the column from Broad Street moved out Walnut, where at 
Twenty-second, the residence of Mr. George W. Childs, it was 
reviewed by the President of the United States, Ulysses S. Grant, 
and thence continued the march via Twenty-second, Market Street, 
Lancaster and Elm Avenues, to the site selected for the ceremonies 
on the grounds of the Exposition. There at noon diplomats, mili- 
tary and other dignitaries of high rank, rulers, and statesmen, 
notably the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, passed through the 
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two lines of troops drawn up to receive them, to their places on 
the platform. The exercises were ‘not concluded until toward 
five o’clock, when the wearied soldiers were dismissed and the 
commands separately sought the readiest route to their quarters. 
The demonstration in all its features, civic as well as military, 
was a pronounced success; the masses in attendance, restive even to 
outbreak at times, under the pressure of the crush, nevertheless 
repeatedly testified their appreciation by demonstrative applause. 
The regiment, in strength, personnel, deportment, and discipline, 
met every demand of so significant an occasion. 

The following notice is from the Sunday Republic of May 14, 
1876: 


First ReGgIMENT.—This organization, under command of Col. R. Dale 
Benson, made a remarkably fine display on Wednesday. Their marching and 
battalion movements were up to the usual high standing, while their turn- 
out was numerically stronger than that of any other organization in line. 
The field return is as follows: 


Field Return May 10, 1876. 


Officers Men Aggregate 

MieldecandmStattmeer ec: era Uf 5 12 
Nes 5.8 Wipe’ Ax BR as lehy ON 0G Sea ea 3 35 38 
ASR e ee EN eR ate Nat iis Hones 2 48 50 
CORE Ae ES Bein bac 3 38 4] 
TB) stones Be oniere een 6 DERE rch enn 3 69 72 
IDL. 5 hed Raga ee NE See 3 60 63 
TN A, len Sore dict EERO aE Rec ce ae mee 2 39 41 
Ge ee os DAE A COGEIC IO anne, ae ee 1 38 39 
JS Bonets So Branten oR RES ee ca eee a 2 33 35 
TE Rca ce Sosa hase aeuiaoes akc 2 43 45 
TG! spb Det enc ick late ae a ae eee weed "2 40 42 
JBYATIVEL | ae cin Bese crete eRe MeO 40 40 

ROG Aetna suche cacta teers 30 488 518 


The military event of national moment was the parade of the 
Centennial Fourth of July. Long in preparation, its details had 
been well thought out and their execution thoroughly provided 
for. The event as it happened was convincing testimony of a pur- 
pose well matured. The intolerable heat, that had so zealously 
maintained its ascendency since the opening ceremonies, was the 
only bar to the otherwise almost perfect day. Troops were in at- 
tendance from many States from New England to Texas. So 
decidedly was the event thought to be of imperishable historic 
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value and its participants entitled to a record well worth preserv- 
ing that the general order from regimental headquarters announc- 
ing it provided among other things that: “ As this parade and 
review will be one of great import in the history of this Corps, 
and in order that the record of the same may be accurately pre- 
served among the archives of the organization, commandants of 
companies and the bandmaster are hereby ordered to forward to 
these headquarters on or before July 10, 1876, muster rolls in 
duplicate of the active and honorary members of their commands 
that participated in the review. Blanks especially prepared for 
the purpose, with the necessary instructions printed on them, will 
be issued from these headquarters. These rolls must be prepared 
with accuracy and neatness; one copy after examination will be 
returned to the company commanders for preservation among 
the company records, and one copy, with the roll of the field and 
staff and that of the ‘ Veteran Corps,’ will be carefully preserved 
in the adjutant’s office as part of the history of the regiment.” 

There were a number of preliminaries yet to be disposed of 
before everything was in readiness for the all-important day. 
The annual inspection and muster by the adjutant-general of the 
State had been in progress throughout the division during the 
week, and Friday afternoon, the 23d of June, was set apart for 
the First Regiment. A newspaper item states: “ The condition 
of the arms, etc., of every company in line was faultless. Cap- 
tains Muldoon, Wiedersheim and Dunn carried off the palm in 
point of numbers and perfection of drill, and the few movements 
incident to the dress parade which followed the inspection were 
exceedingly well executed and universally applauded by the 
large crowd of visitors in front of the Union League.” This pub- 
lic estimate of worthiness was fully confirmed by the highly credit- 
able official announcement made of the inspection as it appeared 
in the annual report of the adjutant-general for the year 1876 
as follows: “Always recorded as Pennsylvania’s best, and as such 
its unequalled standard being still maintained, further comment 
seems unnecessary, save to refer to it as an example, which right 
in their own midst it would serve her Philadelphia associates well 
to emulate. The attendance, though fair, should be improved. 
In ae ageregate of 565, the average absent was 12, or 2114 per 
cent. 
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Other duties preliminary, incidental, and subsequent to the 
principal event were assigned the regiment. A battalion of 150 
men, under command of Lieut.-Col. J. Ross Clark, was detailed 
to escort a battalion of the Twenty-second Regiment, National 
Guard of the State of New York, under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. John F. Camp, Monday, July 3, from the point of arrival 
to the quarters set apart for them during their stay over the 
parade. A battalion of the First Virginia Regiment of Volun- 
teers, Major Albert Ordway commanding, were escorted by a bat- 
talion of the regiment under command of Captain A. H. Walters 
from the regimental armory to the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore depot on the 8th of July, the day of their departure 
after their participation in.the ceremonies of the Fourth. The 
Albany Zouave Cadets, Company A, Tenth Regiment, National 
Guard, State of New York, Captain John H. Reynolds, were in 
special charge of Company D. Together they attended divine 
service at the Church of the Holy Trinity on Sunday, July 2. 
The sermon was preached by the Right Rev. Bishop Thomas A. 
Jaggars, a former chaplain of the regiment, then the Episcopal 
Bishop of the State of Ohio. An excursion on the Delaware and 
a promenade concert at Harrison Park followed on Monday, the 
Cadet Corps participating in the parade of Tuesday, the Fourth. 
Fitting acknowledgments of these courtesies were made by these 
organizations after they had returned to their homes, and the 
newspapers of their localities were profuse in recognition of the 
many attentions of which they had been the recipients. Phila- 
delphia, through her military at least, had preserved and enlarged 
her hitherto well-earned reputation for hospitality. 

The Twenty-second Regiment, National Guard, State of New 
York, made special acknowledgments of the courtesies shown and 
escort furnished by the First Regiment, and said among other 
things, in relating their experiences for the New York newspapers, 
as follows: “ On the arrival of the battalion at the foot of Market 
Street in Philadelphia it was received with military honors by the 
First Pennsylvania National Guard, and by that regiment escorted 
to its armory, where a very acceptable collation was spread. The 
hospitality was as unbounded as the supplies were in profusion, 
and the ‘ two-two’s’ left the armory of the First with a high opin- 
ion of all three.” 
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And the New York Seventh, in its General Order No. 16, 
Par. IV, a copy of which was furnished Colonel Benson, expressed 
its appreciation and acknowledgment of its Philadelphia recep- 
tion by the First Regiment as follows: “ IV.—The commandant 
desires to express to the members of this Regiment his high ap- 
preciation of their soldierly and gentlemanly deportment during 
the recent encampment at Philadelphia.” ... “This Regiment 
and its officers are indebted and grateful acknowledgment is hereby 
made.” ... “To Colonel Benson, First Regiment, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, for the tender of his fine command as an 
escort to this Regiment to the Union League of Philadelphia for 
the courtesies of the League House.” * 

Also concerning the Seventh New York, the following circular 
was published from National Guard Headquarters: 


HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL GUARD OF PA. 
Philadelphia, July 4th, 1876. 
CIRCULAR 

The sad and sudden death of General Marshall Lefferts commanding 
Veteran National Guard of 7th New York Regiment en route to join in the 
Grand Centennial Military Pageant casts an unfortunate gloom over the 
New York troops who are to-day the representatives of their Commonwealth 
in the nation’s celebration of our liberty’s birthday. 

In view of the long services and distinguished record of this gallant 
officer it is but a fitting recognition of his soldier comrades that their appre- 
ciation thereof be thus announced in this publication. 

The Commander-in-Chief directs that the circular be read to-day to all 
regiments, battalions, and independent companies joining in the procession. 


By Command of Joun F. HartRanrt, 
JAMES W. LatTa, Governor and Commander-in-Ohief. 
Adj.-General. 


The Albany press devoted columns to a detailed story of the 
participation of that city’s highly respected military organization, 
“The favorites of Albany,’ the Zouave Cadets, in the Inde- 
pendence centenary. Their homecoming was referred to in The 
Argus as their return “from the City of Brotherly Love, where 
your [their] presence graced the only national celebration of the 
centenary of American independence.” And its account con- 
cluded with this commendatory acknowledgment of appreciation 
and remembrance: “‘ We cannot conclude without stating that the 


*See Appendix Seventh’s encampment, Col. Clark’s history. 
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members of this command are unanimous in their expressions of 
praise for the hospitable manner in which they were entertained 
by Company D, First Regiment, National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, and to Philadelphians generally they feel under great obli- 
gation.” And the Albany Press in a similar vein concluded what 
it had to say of the ‘‘ Cadets Campaign of Pleasure,” as its head- 
lines styled it: “ It will be seen [it said] that they were constantly 
occupied, and they feel that they cannot extol too highly the hos- 
pitable kindness, the courtesy, and the untiring attentions ex- 
tended to them by Captain Wiedersheim, the officers and mem- 
bers of Company D.” ... “ Philadelphia bricks are not hotter 
under a warm sun than are Philadelphia hearts.” 

The “ First Virginia Regiment of Volunteers,” in a neatly 
engrossed and handsomely framed set of resolutions dated Rich- 
mond, Va., July 19, 1876, among other laudatory expressions 
of appreciation, “‘ Resolved, That we, the members of Companies 
A, B, and C, of the First Virginia Regiment of Volunteers, do 
hereby express to you, our fellow-soldiers of the First Pennsyl- 
vania, our sincere appreciation of that unparalleled courtesy, warm 
hospitality, and, far more enduring still to our memory, that true 
brotherly affection with which you honored us during our short 
but delightful sojourn among you.” And the resolutions con- 
clude: ‘‘ Strangers we came among you, but strangers we did not 
depart; as cheerfully as we surrendered to you on the night of our 
departure, alike as cheerfully would we have remained forever 
captives in such welcome bonds.” The guests had been enter- 
tained at the regimental armory by a banquet of fairly pretentious 
proportions, accompanied by that ever-important presence, speech, 
song, and story, so universally in attendance on all such occasions. 
The resolutions, by direction of the Board of Officers, reduced in 
size, were photographed on cardboards and copies supplied the 
several companies of the regiment. 

The Military Academy at West Point had an unbending rule, 
rarely relaxed: When a cadet entered the Academy, he was there 
to stay, save for his two months’ mid-term furlough. Ulysses S. 
Grant was the first West Point graduate who had ever attained 
the honors of the White House. The corps was in attendance at 
Washington on the occasion of his second inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the United States, on March 4, 1873. Popular senti- 

14 
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ment, the nation’s pride in its two academies, military and naval, 
has induced the authorities to be less exacting in a steadfast en- 
forcement of their hitherto inflexible rule. A conspicuous in- 
stance of this yielding was when, in response to the patriotic sen- 
timent everywhere awakened by the commemorative ceremonies 
attendant on the national centenary, the Cadet Corps, under com- 
mand of its commandant, Gen. Thomas H. Neill, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sixth United States Cavalry, on June 27, 1876, trans- 
ferred its encampment for a week from the grounds of the military 
academy at West Point to the grounds of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia. On the right of the infantry column, eight 
subdivisions of twelve files each, with its celebrated band and drum 
corps, it was everywhere recognized—and appreciative applause 
so testified—as a distinctive feature of the parade and review of 
the Fourth of July. 

The troops were astir as early as five o’clock. The regiment, 
which had formed on Broad Street, right resting north of Arch 
facing east, moved at 6.55 o’clock to its place with the First Bri- 
gade, which had been directed to form on Locust Street, right 
resting on Broad Street, facing north. The privilege had been 
extended the visiting troops, if they so desired, to parade with the 
special home command that had them in charge. The head of the 
column, which had rested at Broad and Chestnut, delayed some- 
what by unavoidable hindrances, took up its line of march down 
Chestnut to Fourth, to Pine, to Broad. Moving into Broad, the 
First Division troops formed on each side of the street, and, the 
visiting soldiers passing through, the parade was dismissed. A 
grand arch covered Broad Street from Walnut to Chestnut, and 
another, constructed by John Wanamaker & Co., covered Chestnut 
Street between Juniper and Thirteenth. At Independence Hall 
the column was reviewed by Gen. William T. Sherman, command- 
ing the Army of the United States. Besides his staff there were 
with him Prince Oscar of Norway and Sweden, Hon. J. Donald 
Cameron, Secretary of War, Governor Conner, of Maine, Gov- 
ernor Lippitt, of Rhode Island, General Hawley, President of the 
Centennial Commission, foreign legations, and others of promi- 
nence and position, military and civic, of our own and distant 
lands. 
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It is fortunate that an event of such national import, after 
all these years of rest and obscurity in the neglected, forgotten, 
and not readily attainable files of a public newspaper, has now an 
opportunity for readier reference and more secure preservation. 
Adjutant Joseph B. Godwin comes to the rescue, and from his 
well-selected clippings in his all-important scrapbook permits a 
republication of the story, in the text of this volume, as follows: 


MUSKETRY 
THE PARADE AND REVIEW ON TUESDAY 


The military demonstration in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of American independence on Tuesday last was by far the largest 
and handsomest display of the militia forces of the United States that has 
ever taken place in this country. Although the number in line was not up 
to what had been expected, the best corps, North and South, were represented. 
In the multitude of corps there was not a single bad company to destroy the 
harmony of the march. The day was favorable, and the arrangements, under 
the direction of Governor Hartranft, Adjutant-General Latta, and Major- 
General John P. Bankson, were perfect in every detail. The latter officer had 
charge of the formation of the line, and his experience as inspector-general in 
the army during the war came well into play. The line was formed on Broad 
Street, the right resting on Chestnut, in the following order: 


Governor John F. Hartranft and staff. 
Major General John P. Bankson, commanding First Division, N. G. of 


Pa., and staff. 
HUTSceCibyeLLOOp, Captain Rogers, 40) MeN <2 2 ci jee rast cil oe oie 45 
Black Hussars, Captain Kleinz, 30 men, and mounted loan Uisesteansnse stents: 30 


Keystone Battery, Captain Poulterer, 48 men with 6 pieces of artillery .. 48 
Brigadier-General Thayer, commanding 2nd Brigade, and staff. 
West Point Cadets, Gen. Thomas H. Neill, commandant; 8 commands of 


12 files, with West Point band and drum corps .............. 242 
Marines from League Island and seamen from United States steamer 

Congress in all about 125) men; with) bands 242.22 04.5 cs ane 125 
3rd Regiment, Colonel J. F. Ballier, 225 men, with band .............. 225 


6th Regiment, Colonel John Maxwell, 340 men, with band and drum corps 340 
’ Gray Invincibles (colored), Captain A. Osear Jones, 50 men, with band 50 
Veteran Guards (colored), of New York, 60 men .............-.---..-- 60 
Brigadier-General Robert M. Brinton, commanding First Brigade and staff. 

2d Regiment, Colonel Peter Lyle, 330 men, with full band and fife and 


GA UITE CONI DE 6 016s G26 wilO b mcto i lose Oe Cun OI aN eS ER eh aa 330 
United Train of Artillery, of Providence, R. I., Colonel Clark, 60 men, 

MIN, WENN! oe ooo ob orb. acid oo Ee tO Oo. Oe OL Eee cD one Ie Cie RCN tec er 60 
Detroit National Guard, Captain O’Keefe, 55 men, with band .......... 55 


Ist Regiment, Colonel R. Dale Benson, 440 men, with full band and drum 
GOV, pv0go.05.6. 60 06 0b O06 KOM COT Cid 00 Oo Ut eAO OD ODIO GROG OmONaIO'OrD 440 
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Battalion of 22d Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Camp, 170 


men, accompanied by Gilmore’s 22d Regiment band .............. 170 
City Grays, of Harrisburg, Captain Maloney, 50 men .................. 50 
Albany Zouave Cadets, of Albany, N. Y., Captain Reynolds, 55 men, 

With: Dan) Sons cis bodeic Sins eleeie Melee cele ito tierce eee Tr ieee 55 


The Centennial Legion, composed of troops of the thirteen original States, 
under command of General Henry Heth, of Richmond, Va., in the 
absence of General Burnside, came next, as follows: 

First Light Infantry Regiment, of Providence, R. I., Colonel Goddard, 


225 mien; swith: band octets are ccute cures eae eee re RAT ene eae nee 225 
Clinch Rifles, of Augusta, Ga., Captain Ford, 70 men ................. 70 
Phil Kearney Guards, of Elizabeth, N. J., Captain De Hart, 75 men, 4 

With band: 6 5o arc fc MRS See Soe cee Sie ee aera: SERS eee oe ae eae 75 
American Rifles, Wilmington, Del., Captain Wood, 60 men, with drum 

COrpss acc 255. cits atece lacs eeWoxcter genie aekes chetenaila Orageder dene eaela tne nOr eens 60 
Battalion of 5th Maryland Regiment, Colonel H. D. Loney, 100 men, 

sith band of reoimentyy eye se ils Seance Clo Rea eet aie Ro eae 100 
Boston Light Infantry, of Boston, Mass., Captain Noyes, 60 men, with 

|) 11s ene em een ne Cresent OO e Doh PoC Obs SUIS O10 60 
Washington Light Infantry, of Charleston, 8. C., Major Gilchrist, 65 

men. With... bavid<s. onrais-cpito ccc deeeagers eye eR Sree meee eee 65 
Old Guard, of New York, Major McLean, 45 men, with band............. 45 
Light Infantry, of Fayetteville, N. C., Major Haigh, 50 men........... 50 
Amoskeag Veterans, of Manchester, N. H., Major Edgerly, 80 men, with 

Oy Xs Bg eee oe Tee Ae ne enter DAN Le an a ere a al bn Sa ol 80 
New Haven Grays, Captain Gessner, 45 men, with band .............. 45 
State Fencibles, of Philadelphia, Captain John W. Ryan, 80 men, with 

Dan reves Shs, oe snciat vote even dens wueneuevomeee peas epee te Stone atv ote alee Ree ae ee 80 
Light Artillery Blues, of Norfolk, Va., Captain Hodges, 75 men, with 6 

pieces of ecified cannon wands ban daeaantrretdctetlar yr terre ee (5) 


The above was the thirteenth and last Company in the Legion, following 
which came the: 


Weccacoe Legion, Captain John P. Denny, 55 men, with band .......... 55 
Battalion of First Regiment N. G. of Washington, D. C., 100 men with 

| OS: 11616 Lee er ee a NR En eer ana, a aa, REAR RMire Aire a ous Gia’s Gos 100 
Washington Grays, Lieutenant Lazarus, 45 men, McClurg’s Liberty Cor- 

NSE BAMA | ira pasate epay. ce epee corte gol ee aS athe Sauron ashe Cosco eC 45 
Pierce Light Guard, of Boston (Boston Tigers), Captain Clapp, 60 men, 

With {band hem cisvertess svete ctare re, avopaies ae nareesia ays. Res tic ne ee ee 60 


Battalion of First Virginia Regiment of Vol., N. G., Major Ordway, 
120 men, with band. (The Augusta Guards, of Staunton, 


Wale weresattached! to this) command.) Map meiasverielcsciarn ie ecererenerenee 120 
23d Regiment N. G. S. N. Y., Colonel Rodney C. Ward, 510 men, with 

full bandkandydrumucorps tener s-cs- a ere ie ee nee nee 510 
7th Regiment N. G. S. N. Y., Colonel Emmons Clark, 470 men, with full 

band wandaidrumme corps sof es0m pieces menace ase ae tee 470 
Battalion of First Regiment Vermont N. G., Major Newton, 110 men, 

WAGED, WET osvegs, whe ett apaiousns oregecnuste ehewcrie Setar: onsen ‘110 
Pelouze Cadet Corps, of Detroit, Mich., Major Rogers, 150 men, with drum 

and ‘bugle. Corpstiesccciers fore carn ete atari. eared ised pe eee 150 
Company B 6th Regiment N. G. N. J., Captain Austin, 72 men ........ 2 


Corps of Spanish Engineers. 
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The Texas Division numbered about 300 men, and included a battery of 
eight pieces from Galveston, the Fannih Light Guards, the Lamar 
Rifles, the Lavacca Grays, the Texas Old Guard, of Houston, and 


thessmithecountyaGuardseot wives sure cere aielers) see tela pes 300 

The Girard College Cadets, 125 men, with band ....................... 125 
Soldiers’ Orphans from the Northern Home for Friendless Children, 70, 

SUCRE) ELT2 CLO ae evn Gene PN Pe aces Waal. At orin Alsace cl datekeky ees Pv aw) 

ABO EW ess eer cunie caoheS cr ad Hri-cea- 0s, eke NaCI Che ea ROR ae Roe een 5542 


From the Sunday Republic, July 9, 1876: 

First ReGiment.—This command has passed through another memorable 
era in its history. From yesterday a week ago until Friday night last the 
Regiment has been on the qui vive, parading, entertaining, etc. The dis- 
play of the First on the Fourth was most commendable; in fact, one of the 
best ever made by the command. Company D has been especially busy look- 
ing after the A, Z. C., and it is unnecessary to say that the hosts did their 
duty in a most satisfactory and acceptable manner. 


An after-happening of moment, confirmatory, as it is, from 
the highest of military sources of favorable cominent often here- 
tofore made by those of lesser authority, rating the militia as well 
up to the regular army standard, must not be overlooked. Such 
favorable comment has not infrequently been made of the stand- 
ing of the First Regiment. General Osborne, it will be remem- 
bered, in one of his official reports, referred to the regiment as a 
perfect military organization and added that there were “ regi- 
ments in the regular service less efficient and not so reliable.” 
This opinion was viewed by some as rather overstated. Now 
comes a confirmation, indirect, of course, but inclusive, in a meas- 
ure, of the entire service. The opinion is embodied in a letter 
from Gen. Wm. T. Sherman to Maj.-Gen. John P. Bankson. 
The letter speaks for itself: 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5, 1876. 
Gren. J. P. BANKSON 
Ist Div. Pa. Vols. 

My Dear General: One of the morning papers states that at the time 
your horse fell yesterday morning, I made the ungracious remark that you 
were of the “ Volunteers,” not “ Regulars.” I cannot imagine how any per- 
son near me could have reported such a thing; for, on the contrary, I said 
your horse fell by reason of the slippery pavement, expressed sympathy, and 
openly applauded as you mounted your horse and rode on at the head of 
your Division. The street pavement was so slippery that three horses fell 
in front of the reviewing stand, and one of the officers of artillery was so dis- 
abled that he could not mount his horse again. 
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The remark concerning volunteers and regulars was in a totally different 
connection. Prince Oscar frequently inquired of me the names of the regi- 
ments and companies as they passed us. I was unable, always, to answer 
his inquiry and explained that all the troops that were passing us, the 
United States Corps of Cadets alone excepted, were volunteers, and that their 
presence was purely voluntary. Their uniforms were so various that I could 
not distinguish them except as their titles were enroiled on their flags. Every 
officer and gentleman on the reviewing stand was outspoken in his praise 
of the troops. I have no hesitation in saying that in dress equipment, get-up, 
and march they equalled the corps of United States Cadets that we hold as 
models. 

I regret extremely that some careless correspondent should have used my 
name in this connection, for I bear willing witness that no officer was thrown 
from his horse during the review. Your horse fell with you, and I congratu- 
late you that you escaped without a broken leg or crushed foot. With great 
respect, your friend, 

WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, General. 


It was a pretty busy season, these Fourth of July Centennial 
days, yet there was still left opportunity for anecdote and remi- 
niscence. There was an incident told of the old war times, by a 
young fellow, a waiter in a French restaurant in New York or 
Philadelphia, told of himself and on himself, and repeated by 
one who had it at first hand. He had fled from his native France 
in the early summer of 1863 to avoid a threatened conscription— 
fled from a country at peace with all the world to another, if in- 
deed at peace with all the world, most decidedly at war with 
itself. He landed in New York friendless and alone, with no 
other speech than his native tongue, a callow youth ready for 
any of the many pitfalls set by the wicked for the unwary. 
Lured by the substitute broker, purchased, persuaded, or enticed, 
through the villainous traffic of the time, that placed the inno- 
cent victim on the shambles and sold him to the highest bidder, 
or cajoled by the recruiting sergeant, who may have had ac- 
quaintance with his speech, the emigrant of yesterday was the 
soldier of to-day, the man who had shrunk from the colors in 
his native land, then at peace, was now on the color line of a 
country then at war. His lot was cast with the regulars; with 
a heavy detachment of recruits, he was sent to the army in the 
West, then fairly launched upon the campaign that culminated 
with beleaguered Chattanooga. He had left the sunny vales of his 
native France, swathed as they were in a peaceful, prosperous 
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plenty, for the battle-scarred hills and blood-stained fields of fate- 
ful Chickamauga. Within three ménths, instead of the French 
conscript on garrison duty, he was the American soldier in battle. 
In avoiding his Scylla he had certainly confronted the dangers 
of his Charybdis. It was certainly for him, in the beginning at 
least, a pitiful contemplation, but he had won a reputation with 
his fellows, had the confidence of officers, served his time, and 
was honorably discharged, and though he might not, as said a 
soldier in a later war, be willing “ to invest another d n nickel 
in the enterprise,” no wealth could purchase his experience. 

Another significant military feature of the Centennial was the 
encampment of the National Guard of the State in Fairmount 
Park. The encampment, known as Camp Anthony Wayne, in- 
cluded the entire force, exclusive of the First Division, and, one 
regiment from another, numbered some seven thousand men, and 
covered a period from August 3 to 14. The regiment, though not 
participating in the encampment, took part with the division in 
the memorable parade of the whole force on Thursday, August 
10. The First Division acted as escort to the visiting troops and 
had the right of the line. The route of the procession was down 
Broad from Columbia Avenue to Chestnut Street, thence to Third, 
to Market, to the eastern front of the Public Buildings, where 
the escort halted, saluting the remainder of the column as it passed 
their front, and proceeded thence by the nearest practicable rail- 
way route to the encampment. 

The regiment, under command of Col. R. Dale Benson, ac- 
companied by Beck’s regimental band of forty pieces and a fine 
drum corps, paraded 375 men, officered as follows: Lieut.-Col. 
J. Ross Clark, Major Charles K. Ide, Adjutant Joseph B. God- 
win, and the regimental staff; Companies A, Captain Washington 
H. Gilpin; B, Captain Thomas J. Dunn; C, Captain William 
W. Allen; D, Captain Theo. E. Wiedersheim; E, Captain James 
Muldoon; F, Captain T. E. Huffington; G, Captain C. H. 
Kretschmar; H, Captain Albert H. Walters; I, Captain Rudolph 
Klauder; K, Captain Isidor Cronelein. 

Of this parade the Public Ledger, in its leader of August 11, 
1876, spoke editorially, in part, as follows: 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Visitors to Philadelphia from foreign countries who were on the street 
yesterday afternoon had an opportunity to observe one class of American 


products that are not on display at the Centennial International Exhibition. 


They had a chance to see a fine body of that citizen soldiery out of which 
those gigantic American armies grew which, but a few years ago, were fight- 
ing through a stupendous and fiercely contested war for four years. ... In 
the column which marched along Chestnut, Market and Broad Streets, yes- 
terday, there were about seven thousand five hundred men... 

Perhaps our observing visitors noticed the personnel of the troops com- 
posing the column. If they did, they saw its varied character. The men 
are from the agricultural country, and from the mining and manufacturing 
districts—from the cities and counties bordering on tide-water, and from 
the mountains and valleys of interior Pennsylvania. They are farmers and 
mechanics, miners and factory men, merchants and professional men, clerks 
and shopkeepers, the men who occupy the places of industrial and useful civic 
life—whe keep the wheels,of civilized society in motion. There were sun- 
bronzed and athletic men, whose vocations keep them in the open air, from 
both city and country—and there were equally lithe and active men, whose 
trades and occupations keep them indoors, and these also were from both 
country and city. But they were all, or nearly all, hale and hardy men, as 
our visitors could see, worthy representatives of their State, and, if need be, 
champions for their country... . 

That body of about seven thousand five hundred men is the nucleus of a 
powerful army. ... They are the reserve for the civic force in seasons of 
commotion and turbulence, which we experience occasionally, as other com- 
munities. . . . The squads, and companies, and regiments, and brigades, and 
skeleton divisions, of which it is composed, are just so many battalions of 
soldier-teachers, ready to organize and train and command the larger force. 

The parade was a fine display of our citizen soldiery, and officers and’ 
men are entitled to warm acknowledgment. They keep up their organizations 
under a good deal of discouragement, and a higher degree of credit is due to: 
them on that account. 


On October 12, 1876, the regiment participated with the other 


military organizations of the division in the ceremonies attend- 


ing the unveiling of the monument erected to the memory of 


Christopher Columbus on the grounds of the International Exhi- 


bition in Fairmount Park, commemorating, as the ceremonies did,, 


not alone the dedication of the monument, but as well the anni- 
versary day of the discovery of the continent. 

The life of the soldier, like the life of the citizen, when re- 
viewed in the future is largely a life of repetitions. Neither can 
either be said to be a changeless life. A life of daily activities 
is by no means a life of monotony, its passing incidents, of lively 
interest to the participants as they happen, cease to be of moment 


when they lose their place as sequences in their immediate sur- 


™ 
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roundings, or are absorbed by otheys of equal or greater impor- 
tance later on. Essentially local, too, they scarcely ever more than 
survive their time or reach beyond their own environment. 

Until the next summer, the eventful summer of 1877, was well 
along, the regiment continued to repeat itself, by its unremitting 
attention to its well-devised methods for drill, discipline, display, 
and instruction. Its commemorative anniversary celebrations, 
heretofore so well preserved in annual sequences, was on the occa- 
sion of the sixteenth anniversary, April 19, 1877, interrupted by a 
storm that forced a postponement. In countermanding his or- 
der, Colonel Benson announced “ that he anticipated an occasion 
in the near future when the regiment would have opportunity 
to demonstrate that the increasing years in its history had but 
served to increase its efficiency.” The anticipation was soon 
realized. On Saturday, May 12, 1877, besides a parade of the 
regiment, there was a formal review by Governor Hartranft and 
staff, Maj.-Gen. Robert M. Brinton, commanding the First Di- 
vision, the officers from a Russian man-of-war, then in the harbor, 
and the Hon. William 8S. Stokley, mayor of the city. Though 
a postponed anniversary parade for the organization of the regi- 
ment, it was in fact a real anniversary occasion, for on this same 
day in 1864, its earliest offspring, the 119th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, Gray Reserves, fought long and lost heavily. The 
battle of Spottsylvania Courthouse, where Major Truefitt and Cap- 
tain Warner and many others were killed, was fought on May 12, 
1864. Five hundred disappointed men, it was estimated, were 
ready to respond to the order for April 19, five hundred and eleven 
well-satisfied men, by actual count, did respond to the order for 
the parade of May 12. 

There was nothing premonitory that disclosed the likelihood 
of an industrial disturbance. Rather was the season one of un- 
usual quiet; there was a general belief that there was satisfac- 
tion everywhere, no friction, no public utterance, no irritation, 
indicated otherwise. Contrasted with the few years, including 
and previous to 1875, for the past two years Pennsylvania had 
been in the apparent enjoyment of an all-pervading peace, not a 
truce only, as it afterward proved to be. So satisfied was the 
governor that he could safely be away, that he had left the State 
capital for the Pacific coast, contemplating an extended absence. 
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Indeed, what did happen had its initiative in an industry touch- 
ing every interest, involving the economics of the whole people— 
an industry which, when its wheels cease to revolve, all other 
industries first waver, then hesitate, linger for the moment, and 
finally stop altogether. The railways of the country had hereto- 
fore been exceptionally free from serious disturbance. And yet, 
in spite of prospects so fair and an industrial atmosphere so clear, 
without suggestion, warning or admonition from superiors Colonel 
Benson, with perception, quickened possibly because outbreaks 
usually come when least expected, or perhaps the better to observe 
the injunction the organization had adopted for its cardinal creed, 
to be always ready, in his General Order No. 11, of June 1, 1877, 
in which, congratulating the command on the stimulus recently 
given to recruiting while he suspended through the summer all 
drills and military exercises until further orders, he specifically 
provided that “commandants of companies will be held to the 
strictest accountability that this regiment may be assembled for 
any duty at any time upon short notice. To accomplish the 
speedy promulgation of an order to assemble this command, the 
roll of non-commissioned officers will be apportioned to the com- 
missioned officers, and the roll of privates to the non-commissioned 
officers in the several companies. Company commanders are 
charged with the immediate execution of this order.” What on 
the surface appeared unlikely to provoke more than a demonstra- 
tion—“ double-headers,” fewer crews and heavier trains—on the 
western division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, had, ere mid- 
summer had gone, plunged the country into an “ industrial dis- 
turbance” of nation-wide proportions more stupendous than it had 
ever before been called upon to confront, and Colonel Benson’s 
prevision, so far as his own responsibilities were concerned, had 
thus early borne substantial fruit. 

The literature—book, pamphlet, magazine, periodical—that 
has told of the nation-wide industrial disturbances of 1877, better 
known and recalled as the railroad riots of 1877, would fill vol- 
umes; but little, if any, of it, however, has come from the rank 
and file. There is here opportunity rarely presented for a regi- 
mental history to utilize the story, never before published, of Ed- 
ward S. Sayres, then a corporal, afterward a first lieutenant of 
Company D, First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, entitled, “ With the Active Command in 1877; by a 
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Non-Com. who was there.” The story opens with a copy of the 
original summons that commanded Sayres to report, illustrative 
of how effectively the forethought of the colonel, as developed in 
his General Order No. 11, was made practical in the actual hap- 
pening. With this story from the ranks, supplemented, as it is 
to be, by the official report of Colonel Benson, the narrative will 
be so complete as to need neither authentication from other 
sources nor enlargement at other hands. The magazine article, 
a further supplement, from an authorship of the best authority 
adding the future’s confirmation to a cotemporaneous authenticity, 
assures it honored perpetuity. 


From “With the Active Command in 1877. By a Non-Com. Who Was There.” 
Edward 8. Sayres: 


8 p.mM., July 20, ’77. 
REPORT AT ARMORY AT ONCE—REGIMENT ORDERED AWAY—FATIGUE UNIFORM 


Theo. H. Wiedersheim, Captain “D” Oo. 
Ue Jy, 18h 

These were the words written on a piece of bathroom-paper—improvised 
for the occasion as note-paper—that sounded the alarm for the members of 
“D” Company, in the great railroad riots of 1877, which have passed down 
to history as the greatest riots the Republic has ever seen. 

Little did the writer dream on the evening of a warm July day, the 
twentieth of that month in the year 1877, as he walked calmly down Spruce 
Street to the armory on Lardner Street, which was a favorite rendezvous in 
those days, that he would not see his home again for three weeks or more 
and be subjected in that time to the real feeling of hearing the whiz! whiz! 
whiz! of bullets and see perhaps the stern reality of a National Guardsman’s 
life. 

“J wish the officers and men of this command to understand that when 
we leave this armory we leave it under the strictest military discipline,” were 
the words of Colonel Benson, when he gave his first command. “ Right for- 
ward! Fours right! March!” Going out over Market Street Bridge, we 
took a train at 32d and Market Streets about 2 o’clock on the morning of 
the 21st. Our first thought when we left the Company’s armory was that 
we would never go farther than the regimental armory; our next belief was 
that we would go to West Philadelphia and be held in readiness. Before we 
could hardly realize it, however, we were eating some sandwiches and coffee 
at Altoona, and at 1:30 of July 21st we were in the Union Depot at Pitts- 
burg, where we stacked arms and had some more coffee and sandwiches. I 
recollect well passing the stock-yards some miles out of Pittsburg. Although 
no real rioting was attempted, the brows of the lookers-on were clouded and 
did not betoken a kind welcome for us in Pittsburg. 

We moved out of the Union Station in columns of fours and walked 
down a long line of tracks upon which the sun was beating unmercifully ; 
and accompanied on either side by a motley crowd. On various tracks were 
standing rows and rows of freight cars, and walking on top of a line of these, 
I recollect well seeing the tall form of Mr. A. J. Cassatt, at that time, I 
think, vice-president or general manager of the road. He had a tall white 
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hat on and seemed perfectly oblivious to the fact, which seemed apparent to 
me, that he was a delightful target for a cobble-stone; I suppose he was 
interested in the thought of getting his trains moved, irrespective of personal 
discomfiture. 

Arriving at 28th Street we were met by an immense mob. On one side of 
us were several rows of cars and back of them the round-house; and on 
the other was an immense bluff; at the base of the bluff was some artillery 
pieces and artillerymen, but the citizens seemed to have as much to do with 
the pieces as the artillerymen, as they seemed to move in and out amongst 
them at will. Below the artillery were troops seemingly intermingled with 
the crowd. Our front rank faced the bluff and the rear rank faced the cars 
and round-house. Firing and stone-throwing were constantly heard on the 
right. I never knew and I don’t know that any one else in our immediate 
vicinity ever knew what started the firing, excepting I knew it started on 
our extreme right by other troops than the First Regiment. We had already 
been given the order to load, and in some way firing by files seemed to com- 
mence in our’ right wing. The writer withheld his fire because he had heard 
no order to fire, and before he had time to think much one way or the other 
about it, the order to cease firing was heard, and he then called to the men the 
order as heard—the men promptly obeyed. The mob in the meantime had 
scattered or thrown themselves on the ground flat and shots went over them. 

I recollect well one member who had been in the doctor’s hands before 
he left the city becoming nearly frantic with the heat and excitement, and 
being ordered by my superior officer to take away his gun for fear he would 
damage himself or others. 

After the firing and the smoke had cleared away, several persons could 
be seen lying on the side of the bluff, being either killed or wounded by the 
firing. There was quiet for some time and then parties came and removed 
the bodies. At times there seemed a desire in the mob to take vengeance 
on us for the shooting, but the men making the motion of “ready” soon 
quieted them. The heat was intense, and before sundown we were moved 
into an adjacent round-house, the approaches to which were strongly guarded, 
the main approach by the gatling gun. “D” Company was assigned to 
duty on one side of the round-house facing the mob, and where they eventually 
brought up a cannon to discharge at us, but which was never fired owing to 
the fire of our men from the round-house windows. I recollect being detailed 
Corporal of the Guard, and desiring to show my men that there was no dan- 
ger passing the windows without stooping; but having at one time a whole 
volley of small shot and bullets break out the upper sash, it is unnecessary 
to state that the writer stooped and was glad he did. The Guard at that 
window at the time was a man from another regiment, and immediately after 
the firing I inquired for him and only heard a confused murmur from the 
ash-pit where the engine stands. I thought he had been hit, but was reas- 
sured by his voice saying that he had fallen into this at the time of the 
bombardment and had dropped some of his cartridges. I found on inquiry, 
however, he had plenty left, but it required great argument and some little 
military discipline to get him out of that ash-pit and at the window again. 
The night was a perfect bedlam; the rioters got possession of all the locomo- 
tives, and putting the steam on made the most unearthly whistles all night 
long—one moment low and the next shrieking. By getting on to a window 
of the round-house facing the bluff we could see the mob carrying away im- 
mense masses of merchandise—furniture, etc., which they had obtained by 
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breaking into the freight trains,—barrels of flour, provisions, furniture, 
pianos, etc., ete, ete. Repeated attacks ‘were made on the round-house dur- 
ing the night, but amounted to nothing. In the meantime, during the night, 
various lines of freight cars had been set on fire, illuminating the heavens 
for miles around; at about daybreak it was found that the mob had fired a 
building adjacent to the round-house stored with wood—this fire, after several 
futile attempts to extinguish it with hose, communicated with the round- 
house, and soon the troops were formed in columns of fours ready to march 
out. I was sent by the officer of the guard to take a last look where our 
guard had been stationed to see that no one was left behind. It was a terri- 
ble sight—fire on almost all sides, except one, and lighted fagots falling 
around in all directions. We marched out in good order and on Penn Avenue 
the streets were lined with infuriated men, women and children—in some 
cases merely looking at us and in others reviling us with violent language. 
Marching ,on the right of a four, the writer had good opportunity to see 
what was going on, and recollected well a man from one of the other regi- 
ments getting a fit of some kind and his friends having great efforts to 
control him, which was probably. induced by heat, fatigue and hunger and 
excitement combined. I recollect passing a church on this Sunday morning 
further down Penn Avenue, where the worshippers were going into early 
church quietly, and children were all in their nice Sunday clothes—it seemed 
almost a mockery, for in a few moments after passing this church I heard 
shots and shooting from the left and we were soon run into and almost tram- 
pled down by soldiers of other commands. 

I recollect one big fellow who nearly trampled all over the writer, and 
when I asked him with considerable warmth, and some adjectives interlarded, 
“what he was running from?” he said, “ Don’t you see them?” and fired, 
nearly blowing off the writer’s ear, but never hitting anybody else, except 
the man in the moon, as in that direction his piece was pointed. 

I recollect seeing two men of the Sixth Regiment fall almost simul- 
taneously, and seeing poor Captain Dorsey Ash, of the Battery, lying on his 
gun carriage with blood all over one side of his face; I thought he had been 
shot in the head, but no doubt he had placed his hand to his leg where the 
shot had entered, and from which he died, poor fellow, a few days after- 
ward. 

I recollect halting at the U. S. Arsenal and not getting in. And I recol- 
lect soon after the firing, seeing Colonel Benson, our Commandant, coming 
through our ranks. Our Regiment had stood still when the rush commenced, 
and I recollect well how cool Colonel Benson looked, and how Slemmer, drum- 
mer of “D” Company, beat the long roll, and how quickly our men found 
their positions. I think, after that, Captain Wiedersheim took command of 
the left wing and protected the gatling gun, which was said to have been 
fired at a horse-car which passed us and from which we were shot at. A 
long, all-day march then ensued. I recollect stopping at farm-houses for milk, 
and resting at a stream where we bathed our feet and arose weak and dizzy 
from long marching and want of food. Reaching Allegheny County poorhouse, 
where the inmates yelled at us from the windows, and where we went into 
encampment on the side of a hill and slept all night on the ground, eating 
a few ginger cakes, which had to suffice for breakfast, dinner and supper. 

Next morning we took cars to Blairsville, where we encamped in the 
fields for two weeks without tents, and afterward returned to Pittsburg hills, 
where we encamped for a week or more. I recollect trying to make a tent 
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on the Pittsburg hills, out of a small piece of gum; Comrades H. 0. Hastings 
and R. Wilson McCready being my messmates, and how they said I knew 
nothing about tents, and how awful hot it was under that tent in midday. 
It had no sides, and one night it rained frightfully hard and we three slept 
very close together, but McCready thought he was a civil engineer, and he 
said the great thing in a tent is to have a gutter on the outside to carry 
the water away—so he sat down and made this gutter, and then we all calmly 
went to sleep with the idea that Civil Engineer McCready had settled the 
difficulty. I was awakened in the middle of the night by a sense of pro- 
fanity in the air and found it was McCready. Asking him what was the mat- 
ter, he replied: “The damned gutter had filled up and the water had been 
running down his back.” I recollect getting up about 4 o’clock as the storm 
cleared away, and changing my flannels to some dry ones, I luckily had in my 
knapsack, and my overcoat was so wet that it weighed about a hundred pounds. 

Moving from Pittsburg to home, I recollect the boys all singing “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” until we got to Harrisburg and were switched off to Scranton, 
when they changed their tunes, and regretted their fate. On the way from 
Harrisburg to Scranton we were turned out of the cars, as an advance guard 
to patrol the tracks in front of the troop trains. We found some cars on the 
track to wreck our train and captured some men who were all going fish- 
ing (?) with guns in their hands. It was a tiresome night’s march and the 
writer recollects a sense of relief when we were ordered into the cars again 
sharing with Corporal Giller a last drop of the “ water ” I had in my canteen. 

At Seranton we were quartered in the Valley Hotel, and I recollect we 
all slept on the floor and Big Dick Diamond coming in one evening late, put 
his foot on Comrade Burroughs face. I recollect, also, “D” Company get- 
ting a real good supper, hot cakes, ete., one night in the private dining-room 
of the hotel, and the other companies wondering how we did it. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Hogan was a good quartermaster—and I recol- 
lect being appointed assistant quartermaster-sergeant and going over to see 
a pretty girl who boiled our coffee for us, and who asked Hogan what I did 
when I was home, and Hogan saying “I was an instructor of Judges ”—re- 
ferring to my legal occupation, and the girl saying, “ well, he does not look 
like one anyhow,” and I don’t believe I did—but I think Comrade Hogan had 
really been saying something to my detriment—he was an old bird, as I told 
you before. 

I recollect also going up to the Wyoming House with Captain Hastings, 
who was then a corporal, like myself, for breakfast, and after getting a 
good one, standing chatting in the hall of the hotel with some of our friends 
in the First Troop, who were Headquarter’s Guard—and suddenly seeing the 
red sash of the officer of the day—Captain Wiedersheim—and that officer him- 
self emerge from a side door and ask Hastings and myself what we were 
doing away from quarters. And I saying I was assistant quartermaster- 
sergeant and out foraging, and Hastings saying he was helping me; with 
which we were admonished to get back to quarters as quick as we could— 
which I did, shortly after, and which Hastings did not, and I recollect well his 
coming in an hour after with a lot of other captives in the hands of the 
Guard, and being guyed unmercifully by us all. 

And then our homecoming—and being received by the veterans of the 
Grand Army Post at 3lst and Chestnut Streets, and being met by the regi- 


mental band, and a good luncheon, and a street parade—all these things, 
comrades, are memories of the past.? 


*See Appendix for muster-roll. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF COW. R. DALE BENSON 


HEADQUARTERS First REGIMENT INFANTRY, N. G. P. 


Philadelphia, August 24, 1877. 
Magor W. W. ALten, A. A. G. 


Ist Brigade, 1st Division, N. G. P. 


Sir: In compliance with the verbal instructions of the Brigadier-General 
commanding Brigade, I have the honor to report that verbal instructions 
were given the lst Regiment Infantry to be placed under arms, the evening 
of July 20th. Being absent from the city, the communciation of the acting 
Assistant Adj.-General of Division, advising that the troops of this Division 
"were ordered to be held in readiness to proceed to Pittsburg, Pa., did not 
reach me until 10:27 Pp. M. that date. I immediately repaired to the armory 
of my command, and found that Lieut.-Col. Clark and the officers of the regi- 
mental staff had, with commendable promptness, placed the command in 
marching order. By verbal orders of the Brigadier-General commanding Bri- 
gade, the regiment marched from its armory at about 12:45 a.M., fully 
equipped, numbering 268 total, with 1500 rounds ammunition, and proceeded to 
depot of the Pennsylvania R. R., 32d and Market Streets; embarked in train 
there in waiting, leaving depot about 2 o’clock a. M., July 21st. By order of 
Major-General commanding, about one-half my ammunition was distributed 
to other commands. At Harrisburg ammunition was distributed to my regi- 
ment, allowing an average of about 20 rounds per man. At Altoona sand- 
wiches of bread and ham, also coffee, were issued to my regiment. Arrived 
at Pittsburg about 1:30 Pp. M., July 21st, when the same rations were issued. 
Stacked arms in Union Depot until about 3 o’clock Pp. M.; when ordered under 
arms, proceeded upon right of Brigade, in column of fours, along the line 
of Penna. R. R. tracks. The column was constantly halted, owing, I am in- 
formed, to difficulty in moving battery of Gatling guns. While on march, a 
party of thirty or forty citizens moved directly in my front, preventing me 
from observing what should take place; I ordered them to disperse; a citizen, 
much agitated, since ascertained to be Sheriff Fife, Allegheny County, ap- 
proached me, stating the body of citizens referred to was a sheriff’s posse, 
the troops were to support them in making arrests, and inquiring “ would my 
men do their duty.” I informed him I had received no such orders, my front 
must be cleared, and it was not his business to inquire whether my command 
would perform its duty, and he was referred to General Matthews, command- 
ing Brigade. The order to clear my front was obeyed, and General Matthews 
afterward, coming to the right, stated that the sheriff’s posse were ordered 
to march in front of the troops, and they were allowed to do so. Proceeding 
along the line of the railroad, amid the jeers and insults of the mob, that coy- 
ered the roofs of the cars standing upon the tracks on both flanks, the column 
was halted at 28th Street crossing, in the midst of an immense crowd. My 
command, being still in column of fours, was, when halted, entirely sur- 
rounded by the mob, those composing it standing shoulder to shoulder and 
breast to breast with my troops. The sherifi’s posse being upon my right, 
I was unable to observe what took place in my immediate front. Upon re- 
ceipt of the order of General commanding Brigade to clear the railroad tracks 
the length of my battalion, I informed the mob on my left flank of the order, 
that I proposed to execute it, and that there was no necessity for violence, 
placed my battalion in line of battle, facing railroad shops, gave the order 
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“forward,” the battalion at “carry arms ”; the mob moved slowly and 
sullenly, addressing vile epithets to the officers; having cleared the tracks © 
to line of cars, battalion was halted and order was given to post a double 
line of sentinels, two from each company, to hold the line, before moving 
to the rear to clear the other tracks, when I received the order of Brigadier- 
General commanding, through a staff officer, directing “ my front rank to stand 
where it was, and with rear rank to clear the other track,” to which order 
I replied that “I must protest; is it not a mistake?” Staff officer replied, 
“Those are General Matthews’s instructions.” I replied, “They will then 
have to be executed.” It seemed in my judgment extremely hazardous to ex- 
pose a single line to the crowd bearing against it in such compact masses, 
and having but one officer to a company, except in two instances, it left my 
rear rank without officers to command it, and to remove the crowd from the 
other tracks, exposed it in the same manner as front rank, and more so, all 
the files not being filled, to be broken by the pressure of the mob, if not by 
attack. The order was executed; the crowd not being as heavy on that flank, 
now my rear, gave way, and the tracks were cleared and held open by my 
command until relieved; the distance between my two ranks was about 15 
or 18 paces. Through my ranks I observed other troops were brought for- 
ward and placed upon my right, covering the space between my ranks. A few 
moments afterward I saw some of the men in those commands open fire; re- 
ceiving no order, I gave the order to my battalion “to load,” as a matter of 
military precaution, and awaited the order to “ fire,’ which was not com- 
municated to me, and which I did not consider I was authorized to give, 
superior officers being present. Pistol-shots were frequent from the mob, and 
stones were thrown in large quantities at the troops, two men in my right 
company were shot, one disabled by a blow in the head from a stone, and 
some of the muskets of the men were grasped by the mob, before my battalion 
fired; then file firing commenced in my right company, and I immediately 
gave the order to “cease firing.” The yelling of the mob and the musketry 
firing prevented my order from being heard through the entire command at 
once, but, as soon as heard, it was obeyed. The firing, confined almost en- 
tirely to the right wing, had dispersed the crowd. As to the firing of my 
command without an order from the commandant of battalion, whether the 
situation of the troops justified it, or self-defence on the part of the men 
required it, or whether the order to fire should have been given, probably is 
not my province to decide or express an opinion officially. 

My battalion was then, by order of the Brigadier-General commanding 
Brigade, moved to the right to more fully cover 28th Street, where the mob 
was still in large numbers; and, upon the mob refusing to keep back to a line 
indicated, I brought my three right companies to a “ ready,” when they scat- 
tered. By order, a company was thrown across the entrance to the grounds 
of West Penn Hospital to protect the rear, and my battalion remained in the 
position last indicated, until about 7 o’clock Pp. M., several men fainting and 
others made sick by the extreme heat and want of water. 

The battalion, about that hour, was relieved, and with the Brigade pro- 
ceeded to the “round-house,” farthest from 28th Street, formed line and 
stacked arms; guards were detailed and posted, and the entrances covered 
by my battalion, as directed. Lieut.-Col. Clark, of this regiment, was detailed 
as brigade officer of the day. 

During the night I was ordered to send a company to the window of the 
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round-house, facing Liberty Street, to support the two companies of the 3d 
Regiment, as the mob had placed a piece of artillery in position. Company D, 
Captain Wiedersheim, was detailed for that duty, performing the same in an 
admirable manner, and remaining on duty until the troops left the building. 
Later in the morning, being ordered to relieve the detachment of 3d Regi- 
ment, I ordered Companies F, Captain Huffington, and K, Captain Cromelien, 
to relieve that command, which was promptly done, they remaining on duty 
until the brigade moved out of the building. Considerable exchange of shots 
took place between the troops and the mob during the night, but the mob 
was unable to fire the piece of artillery, or remove it, owing to the skilful 
and effective manner in which the men on duty kept it covered, and a num- 
ber of the mob lost their lives in attempting to gain the piece. Rifle-firing, 
from the cover of a board yard opposite the round-house, which was accurate 
and constant, was trying to the men, but was ineffective, as they were in- 
structed to keep themselves covered, and my command lost no men in that 
building. During the night, hearing volleys of musketry, my command was 
placed under arms, as a precautionary measure, and perfect discipline was 
maintained. 

About 8 o’clock a. M., July 22d, the order was received to move, and the 
regiment proceeded on the right of the Division, through the carpenter shop 
to Liberty Street, by direction of the Brigadier-General commanding bri- 
gade; before leaving building, I detailed twelve men and one sergeant from 
my right (E) Company, as skirmishers, and upon reaching the street, ordered 
Lieutenant Filley, E Company, to assume command of same. Column marched, 
without opposition, on the right, out Penn Avenue, and, when near Arsenal 
Building, firing that had been heard in the rear, increased rapidly, and, being 
dismounted, before I was aware of it, most of the other corps of the divi- 
sion came rushing through my column, firing indiscriminately, knocking some 
of my men down, and for a moment disorganizing my regiment, though there 
was ample space on both flanks, still being in column of fours. Lieut.-Col. 
Clark and myself endeavored to drive them from our ranks, threatening to 
run them through with our swords. The right company and skirmish line, 
hearing my order to halt, quickly did so, a drummer, beating the long roll, 
greatly assisted; the battalion was halted, formed to the left, to allow the 
other troops in full retreat to pass, when the Major-General commanding the 
division, in person ordered me to take my battalion to the rear of the divi- 
sion, stating it was a military necessity. I requested permission to march 
my battalion as my judgment dictated, which was granted. I then formed 
my right wing in column of fours on one sidewalk, and left wing on the 
other, leaving the Gatling battery in centre of avenue, between the two 
wings, and followed the division; my object being, by that formation the men 
could see what was occurring in the rear and I should be enabled to enfilade 
the streets or buildings on either side; my battalion was not attacked after 
taking the rear. One officer and several men were missing, but have since 
reported, and will be ordered before a Board of Inquiry, except in cases where 
exhaustion or sickness had been fully established. Crossing the Sharpsburg 
bridge, the command proceeded to grounds of the Allegheny County Poor- 
house, about ten miles, over which entire distance my command assisted in 
hauling the Gatling guns, owing to which fact the details constantly being 
compelled to relieve each other, and the necessity that the men should obtain 
food that they could purchase or obtain from the houses en route, the 
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march being an exceedingly trying one and fatiguing, regular halts were not 
made and the column was not kept closed up. 

Reached Allegheny County Poorhouse late in the afternoon; toward 
night coffee and bread were issued, the first ration since 1:30 P. M. on the 
day previous; encamped for night; took cars at Claremont station early fol- 
lowing morning, proceeded to Blairsville Junction, and were joined there by 
detachments of 127 officers and men. Encamped there, performing regular 
camp duty until July 27th; embarked on cars that evening and proceeded to 
Pittsburg; encamped on grounds of West Penn Hospital, remaining until 
August Ist. Broke camp at midnight, and proceeded to entrance to grounds 
of West Penn Hospital, and awaited transportation until daylight; pro- 
ceeded to Harrisburg and returned to Sunbury, there taking the Lackawanna 
and Bloomsburg R. R., proceeded to Scranton; during the night I was or- 
dered to detail two companies to form an advance and march in front of 
train; Company E, Captain Muldoon, and Company D, Captain Wiedersheim, 
were detailed for that duty, and they marched about eight miles, between 
Nanticoke and Plymouth, in that position, taking five or six prisoners. 

Upon arriving near Scranton, I was ordered to disembark my battalion 
and advance into the town, which was done without interference. The regi- 
ment was quartered in the Valley Hotel, a vacant building; guards were 
posted, all the duties of a post carried out, including battalion and company 
drills, dress parades and guard mount. The regiment took train at 10 o’clock 
Pp. M., August 4th; reached Philadelphia about 8 o’clock A. M., August 5th, 
and after a short march was relieved from duty, and proceeding to its armory, 
was dismissed. 

Throughout the tour of duty the details from my command were very 
heavy, and the men much taxed; the rations, a large portion of the time, 
inadequate for the needs of the men, they frequently being compelled to pur- 
chase actual necessary rations; limited means of preparing these rations. 
were received, but no tents, yet their duty was faithfully and uncomplainingly 
performed, with great credit to themselves comparatively. 

There was but little sickness in my command. I have no hesitation in 
saying that both officers and men are deserving of the highest commendation 
for the discipline maintained throughout the tour of duty, and for the 
manner in which every duty assigned them was performed, often under trying 
circumstances. 

The casualties in this battalion all occurred at 28th Street, Pittsburg, 
July 21st, were four: One man shot in calf of leg, one in head, and two: 
wounded by stones, all of E Company. 

Private E. M. Baker, E Company, shot in head and wounded with stone, 
remained on duty the entire time, and the ball was extracted upon return to: 
Philadelphia, and he is deserving of special mention for gallantry. Four 
hundred and fifty-four officers and men of this regiment were actually on 
duty, not including those who failed to reach the regiment by loss of trans- 
portation, and who started from Philadelphia and failed to join from various. 
causes. 


Very respectfully, Your obedient servant, 


R. Date BENson, 
Colonel 1st Regiment Inf., N. G. P. 
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From Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s Article in Scribner’s for July, 1911, on “ The 
Railroad Riots of 1877”: 


By 3 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, July 21st, 650 Philadelphia soldiers 
under the Command of Brinton, a Civil War veteran, arrived at the 
Union Station. They were a brave body of men; many had seen service 
in the Civil War and some of the companies were composed of the élite of 
the city. But they had little relish for the fight before them, for they were 
hungry. Owing to bad management, they had been on short rations, although 
their journey lay within the prosperous and fertile State of Pennsylvania. 
Leaving Philadelphia at about two in the morning, they had once had coffee 
and sandwiches on the way and the same again on their arrival at the Union 
Station, but nothing else... . 

: About dusk Brinton withdrew his troops for rest and food to 
the lower round-house at Twenty-sixth Street, supposing that the upper round- 
house at Twenty-eighth Street would be occupied by the Pittsburgh Militia. 
But this was not to be. . . . So the affair simmered down to a contest 
between the mob and the Philadelphia soldiers. The exasperation of the 
bloodshed of the afternoon was increased by the report, which may have 
been true, that some of the killed were innocent spectators: for the neighbor- 
ing hill had been covered with people and the firing had been high. A report 
that women and children were among the killed aggravated the wrath of the 
people and when the mob reassembled at Twenty-eighth Street crossing on 
the tracks in the railroad yard, they were bent on revenge, took the offensive, 
and laid siege to the Philadelphia troops in the round-house. These were 
without food. Provisions were sent to them from the Union Station, a mile 
away, in express wagons, which, being unguarded, were intercepted by the 
rioters. Possessed of fire-arms from having broken into a number of gun- 
shops, the rioters with some attempt at military order, marched to the 
round-house and poured volley after volley into the windows, eliciting no 
response from the Philadelphia soldiers who were under orders not to fire 
unless absolutely necessary for self-protection. But after a proper warning 
they did fire at men attempting to use a field piece captured from a Pitts- 
burgh Battery and killed perhaps two or three. Failing to overpower their 
enemy by assault the rioters tried fire. They applied the torch to the upper 
round-house and neighboring buildings. Breaking in the heads of barrels 
of oil, taken from the detained freight, they saturated cars of coke with it, 
ignited them and pushed the cars toward the lower round-house in the 
attempt to roast out the beleaguered soldiers, who by means of the fire 
apparatus managed for a while to stay the fire. It was a terrible ordeal they 
were passing through: “Tired, hungry, and worn out, surrounded by a mob 
of infuriated men, yelling like demons, fire on nearly all sides of them, 
suffocated and blinded by smoke, with no chance to rest and with little 
knowledge of what efforts were being made for their relief, with orders not 
to fire on the mob unless in necessary self-defence, the wonder is that they 
were not totally demoralized, but the evidence of all the officers is that the 
men behaved like veterans.” (Quotation from report of Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature appointed to investigate railroad riots of 1877.) 

At last the lower round-house took fire, and the Philadelphia troops 
were forced to abandon it and retreat. Unable as they were to cope with the 
mob, their only thought was self-preservation. At about 8 o’clock on Sunday 
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morning they marched out in good order. Their progress was not opposed, but 
after passing they were fired upon from street-corners, alleyways, windows, and 
housetops. Shots were fired from a city street-car and from the sidewalk in 
front of a police station, where a number of police were standing. The 
troops turned and used, with some effect, their rifles and a Gatling gun, 
which they had brought with them in their retreat, Finally they reached 
the United States arsenal and asked for shelter and protection, which the 
commandant, fearing that he could not defend the place against an attack 
of the mob, refused. Leaving their wounded, the Philadelphia troops, no 
longer hindered by the mob, marched on, crossed the Allegheny River to 
Sharpsburg and encamped near the work-house, where they were given bread 
and coffee, the first food since the snacks of the previous afternoon. . . . On 
Sunday the 22d, the rioting with arson and pillage went on, and in the after- 
noon the Union Station. and Railroad Hotel and an elevator nearby were 
burned. Then as the mob was satiated and too drunk to be longer dangerous, 
the riot died out: it was not checked. The following incident illustrates the 
general alarm of that day. The State authorities driven from the Union - 
Depot Hotel took refuge in the Monongahela House, the leading hotel in 
Pittsburgh, where they wrote their names in the usual manner on the hotel 
register: but these were scratched out by the hotel people and fictitious names 
put in their place. On Monday through the action of the authorities, sup- 
ported by armed bands of law-abiding citizens and some faithful companies 
of the Pittsburgh Militia, order was restored. 

Moral support should have been forthcoming for these brave militiamen 
who had been precipitately ordered forward to attempt an impossible task, 
but the Pittsburgh public generally regarded their act as murderous. 


In the graphic account of the operations of the First Divi- 
sion from its departure to its arrival at Blairsville Intersection, 
given by Major Silas W. Pettit, Judge Advocate, in his semi- 
official communication to Major A. D. Fell, acting assistant 
adjutant-general, there is an incident so concisely and compre- 
hensively told (confirming and emphasizing, as it does, Colonel 
Benson’s report of the same incident) of one of the many assaults 
made on the round-house, that it is of value as a typical illustra- 
tion of the desperation, daring, and violence of the mob every- 
where manifested so long as the rioters were able to maintain 
their sway: 

The individual courage [said Major Pettit] of some of the rioters was 
remarkable, and there were many exhibitions of reckless daring that we could 
not refrain from admiring. On one side of the round-house, where there 
was but little danger of an assault, no order to fire was given, and the 
mob, after pelting it with stones and pistol-shots, probably thinking from 
our silence that we were not guarding the point, deliberately hauled up one 
of their cannon and trained it to make a breach in the walls of the office 
building, covering the movement by surrounding it with a large crowd. 


Our watch was too strict, however, to allow such a movem: 


ent to 
us. When they were about ready to fire it off, we drove the sida 


m away by a 
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volley of musketry (which they probably mistook for a Gatling gun and gave 
rise to the ridiculous story that we had hhad occasion to use it during the 
night), but after that, and while several of their number lay dead around 
the piece, no less than five men deliberately advanced from behind a pile of 
boards to fire it off, and in utter disregard of three distinct warnings, per- 
sisted in their attempts until shot down. Indeed, so determined were they 
to fire the cannon into us, that having asked permission to take off their 
dead which lay around it, they endeavored to again to pull the lanyard, and 
would have succeeded but for the rapidity and accuracy of our fire. 

{ 


The regiment, it will be recalled, had the advance in the deli- 
cate mancuvre of the withdrawal from the round-house, and 
later on, at a critical moment on the march, relieved the troops 
on the left, already heavily punished and still sorely pressed. 
Both those incidents received conspicuous mention in the official 
report of Maj.-Gen. Robert M. Brinton, commanding the First 
Division, in the adjutant-general’s report of 1877 (pp. 87, 89): 


I observed [said General Brinton] the following formation marching 
out of the round-house: First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Matthews commanding, 
with the First Regiment, Col. R. Dale Benson, commanding, in advance. Col. 
Benson had a skirmish line in front, and the coolness and steadiness of this 
regiment as they marched out was the admiration even of our enemies. I 
never saw them on parade, even in their own city, preserve better formation. 
. . . The remainder of the division came out in the most perfect order, Gen. 
Loud’s Brigade following the Gatling gun wth the Sixth Regiment in the 
TOAT- wenn 
Notwithstanding the coolness and courage displayed by Col. Maxwell of 
the Sixth Regiment, the heavy losses, his regiment in the rear of the column, 
was telling on his discipline, and I concluded to change the formation and 
place the First Brigade in the rear. 

The First Regiment was selected as the rear guard; the manner of its 
formation was so excellent that it fully justified the implicit confidence I 
placed in the regiment, and the clear judgment and cool courage of Col. 
Benson. 

I desire to say that after years of experience with regular and volun- 
teer troops, I never saw a regiment composed of better material or with more 
perfect discipline. 

A noteworthy incident, in touch with the command, as the 
majority concerned in it, were of the detachments on their way 
to join the regiment, and important because, aside from its 
heroics, it was of such material moment to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad as to call for specific action on the part of the Board 
of Directors, deserves to be historically recorded. 

The complete stoppage of railway traffic throughout the coun- 


try had caught a large body of National Guardsmen at Altoona 
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on their way to join their commands at Pittsburgh. Colonel 
Peter Lyle, of the Second Regiment, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, the ranking officer present, gathered them together and 
assumed command. The round-house and railroad shops seized 
by an organized body of disaffected men were held against all in 
authority and all efforts to recover possession were forcibly re- 
sisted. The engineers, too, had refused to man their engines, 
but no trains arriving and none departing, it was deemed advis- 
able to await further developments before taking a more deter- 
mined stand to force out the intruders. 

A week went by; when, on the 27th of July, there arrived a 
troop train from Philadelphia, the rear car occupied by Gov- 
ernor Hartranft and his staff. The train passed through with 
its same locomotive, and when a few miles west of Altoona, in 
its attempt to climb the mountain, it was stalled for want of 
sufficient motive power. No extra engines were available at 
Altoona, except those in possession..of the force that held the 
round-house. The military now took hold of the situation, and 
Colonel Lyle made a call for volunteers to force an engine from 
the custody of the round-house insurgents, and to man it to help 
the stalled train up the mountain and send it on to its destina- 
tion. There were soldiers who knew how to do it, and Sergeant 
J. Campbell Gilmore, of Company K, First Regiment, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, not only volunteered to take command 
of the detail, but to operate the engine. Others promptly joined 
him: Corporal J. Rex Allen, D; Privates J. Orne Godwin, K; 
J. Martin Yardley, D; Thomas C. Rose, E; A. B. Crawford, B; 
F. S. Altemus, E, all of the First Regiment; Privates Harry D. 
Ziegler, Eugene Z. Kienzle, and G. Ashton Hand, of the Artillery 
Corps of Washington Grays; and Private John Harper, Com- 
pany B, of the Eleventh Regiment. 

Private G. Ashton Hand, an experienced machinist, was se- 
lected as the engineer and Private Harper as fireman. Gilmore 
marched his detail to the round-house. It was a noon hour, but 
few were there, and an engine already fired, to move a United 
States mail car, was seized after but slight resistance. How- 
ever, when the full purpose of the soldiers dawned upon the ob- 
structionists, whistles were blown and bells sounded, and that 
they might carry out their oft-repeated threat that no soldier who 
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entered the round-house should get out alive, should he attempt 
to move an engine, they hastened back much excited and in great 
numbers. Awed by the determined stand taken by the guards- 
men, the threat vanished and the locomotive was started on its 
movement out of the building. The first obstruction met was a 
switch set to throw the engine off the track. Sergeant Gilmore 
with Private Godwin jumped from the engine, unlocked the 
switch, and amid shouts, jeers, and threats the engine was again 
put in motion toward the main track. As it proceeded the mob, 
still more determined and threatening, made a movement for its 
seizure, but Gilmore’s “ Load at will,” and “ Ready,” caused it 
first to hesitate, then to halt, and finally to disperse. The engine 
was attached, the air-brake coupling made secure, and the train 
with this help proceeded on its way to Pittsburgh, escaping the 
ditching that awaited others that followed. 

Encouraged by this movement, other attempts followed with 
like success, organized opposition gradually disappeared, and with 
the general restoration of good order the company was in full 
possession of all its property. This initiative of Sergeant Gil- 
more and his men the railway officials deemed of such material 
moment toward a speedier solution of the situation that the 
Board of Directors, in recognition of the heroic and valuable ser- 
vices of the eleven men of the detail, made acknowledgment of 
their appreciation and directed the presentation to each of a 
medal in bronze of special design and inscription. 

The communciation, addressed to Sergeant Gilmore, and also 
sent separately to each of the soldiers, read, and the medal, each 
with the individual name inscribed, was as follows: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
Office 233 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, April 22nd, 1878. 
Dear Sir: 

The attention of the Board of Directors of this Company having been 
called by the President to the special circumstances attending the movement 
of the troop train that carried Governor Hartranft and party, in July last, 
when organized bodies of men were preventing the public from using the 
Company’s railway, and were endeavoring at various points on the line, to 
hinder the proper authorities of the Commonwealth in their efforts to re- 
store order, and to the fact that, through the volunteer service of yourself 
and companions, this train was taken safely and promptly from Altoona to 
Pittsburgh, the Board directed the President to communicate to you an ex- 
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pression of their appreciation of the services rendered by you, on that ‘occa- 
sion, and to request your acceptance of the accompanying medal, which they 
have caused to be prepared to commemorate the same. 
Yours respectfully, 
Jos. LESLEY, 
Secretary. 
Seret. J. CAMPBELL GILMORE. 


“ Presented by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to Sergeant J. Camp- 
bell Gilmore, Co. K, 1st Regiment, N. G. P., as a mark of their appreciation 
of his bravery and fidelity in the movement of Governor Hartranft’s train 
from Altoona to Pittsburg, July 27th, 1877.” On the obverse was an en- 
graving of locomotive No. 505. 


With Colonel Benson’s congratulatory order the connection 
of the regiment with this trying and eventful campaign was 
severed. The National Guard service had faced a situation .of 
unusual complications, that involved it-in not a little criticism, 
much comment, and some reflection. In the end it lost none of 
its prestige and resumed after the blows it had given and the 
blows it had received its instruction, drill, and exercises, strength- 
ened rather than weakened by the teaching and experience of its 
few weeks of activity. 

Throughout all these turbulent scenes, the regiment had not 
only escaped all calumny, but had won as well special com- 
mendation from its superior officers, as it had appreciably 
increased its hitherto well-recognized proficiency. That this in- 
creased proficiency was in large measure due to the efficiency of 
its commanding officer was a proposition that had been thoroughly 
demonstrated and was fully conceded. If naught else had demon- 
strated it, his official report would have ‘done so conclusively. 
Colonel Benson’s official report is a model—accurate, clear, ex- 
haustive, deliberate when precision is necessary, brief when mat- 
ters of lesser moment require disposition. He saves his regiment 
from the rush of excited men, unnerved by fatigue, and fam- 
ished with hunger, by a rally to the colors that promptly brings 
order out of confusion; continuing his march thereafter free from 
further molestation of mob, populace, or the hungry, unnerved 
soldier, by the execution of a well-conceived manceuvre that of 
itself forbade assault and prevented intrusion. This decisive 
action at a moment so critical clearly demonstrated how the well- 
trained soldier fully comprehends and readily responds to the 
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keen perceptions of the officer equal to the emergency. The sig- 
nificant paragraphs in Colonel Bénson’s congratulatory order, 
General Order No. 14, August 10, 1877, are as follows: 


SOLDIERS oF THE First INrFANTRY—Congratulatory orders from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the General Commanding Division and Brigade: Your 
alacrity in responding to the first order, when your numerical strength was 
more than one-half that of the entire division, the proud consciousness of 
the faithful discharge of a public duty, under trying circumstances, amid 
hardships and privations, without a murmur, or the relaxing of your disci- 
pline, the recognition of that service by your fellow-citizens through the 
press, and other demonstrations, combine to assure the Commonwealth that 
the motto of your corps was not meaninglessly adopted, but that the “ First 
Infantry ” is “ready” to stand between the unprotected citizen, law and 
order, and mob violence, destruction, pillage and disorder. You never fal- 
tered, your duty was well done. 

The Colonel Commanding desires to make acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices of First Lieutenant A. Haverstick, of the Regimental Staff, who in the 
absence of the Field Officers, and the illness of the Adjutant, personally pro- 
mulgated the order to place the Regiment under Arms, and also of the valued 
services of Lieut.-Col. J. Ross Clark, in placing the Regiment in marching 
order, and to Asst. Surg. Charles F. Turnbull, for the faithful and untiring 
service throughout the tour of duty, especially on the march of July 22d. 


The Companies were commanded in this campaign, respect- 
ively: A, Captain Washington H. Gilpin; B, Captain Thomas J. 
Dunn; C, Captain David A. MacCarroll; D, Captain Theodore E. 
Wiedersheim; E, Captain James Muldoon; F, Captain T. E. 
Huffington; G, Captain C. H. Kretschmar; H, the captaincy 
vacant, Lieutenant H. R. Schultz was in command; I, First Lieu- 
tenant George K. Snyder, Jr.; and K, Captain Isidore Crome- 
lein. 

This campaign, memorable for its magnitude, loss of life, 
destruction of property, wide scope, the many interests involved, © 
practically closed about mid-August. Danger of future outbreak, 
however, was not altogether removed; friction and irritation 
were still abroad in disaffected localities. The railways had re- 
sumed their schedules, but the mining industries, usually the first 
involved when disturbances threaten and the last to yield when 
the end approaches, needed still to be cared for by the forces of 
law and order. The regular troops—some had been summoned 
from the distant and remote frontier—were retained for a time, 
and the Twentieth Regiment of Pennsylvania National Guard, 
specially organized for the emergency, with Col. Sylvester Bon- 
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naffon, Jr., as its commander, was on duty for another month. 
The product of the energies and influence of the Veteran Corps, 
organized under its patronage, the story to be told of it very 
properly belongs to what is intended to be said of the Corps 
itself. 

An incident that happened in one of the camps of the troops 
of the regular army, that an officer then quite young is now quite 
willing to repeat of himself, has about it that flavor of preserva- 
tive humor that entitles it to other appropriation than the mere 
gossip of the hour. 

The proverbial humor of the Irishman never loses its oppor- 
tunity. His native wit is ever ready when needed to relieve 
him from dilemma or to be used on others when his keen per- 
ceptions detect a ready susceptibility. He cares little for the 
consequences, and, good soldier as he is, he would rather take his 
chances with discipline than lose the opportunity his racial in- 
stinets forbid him to miss. One such, long in the service, with 
a thorough acquaintance with its every detail, was on duty with 
his detachment encamped on the outskirts of one of our larger 
cities. With the same detachment was a young second lieutenant, 
just out of the Academy. The Irishman was on post, big, 
strapping fellow that he was, patrolling his beat in all the fine 
proportions of his well-developed manhood. The lieutenant, 
abroad on some duty connected with the camp, several times ap- 
proached his post close enough for the salute, and each time the 
Irishman gave no sign of recognition. He had caught the notion 
that the lieutenant, a bit self-important, had taken him for a 
novice, and was disposed to assume something of a manner that 
' would tend to encourage rather than allay his supposed convic- 
tions. ‘My man,” said the lieutenant, getting still closer to his 
beat, “haven’t you made a mistake?” “Sure and I did, sir, 
when I joined this army.” “No, no! haven’t you made a mis- 
take in not recognizing a commissioned officer with the salute 
proper for his rank when he approaches your post? Do you know 
the insignia on the shoulder-strap that indicates the rank of the 
officer? If you do not, I will give them to you.” “ Sure and 
I do.” “Well, then, suppose you give them to me.” “ Well,” 
continued the Irishman, “ there’s a major-general, he has two sil- 
ver stars, one at each end of the strap; and the brigadier, he has 
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one silver star in the middle. The colonel he has a silver eagle, 
the lieutenant-colonel has a silver leaf at each end and the major 
has a gold one, the captain has two bars and the first lieutenant 
one, and the second lieutenant—well, well! he wears a brigadier- 
general’s shoulder-straps without the star.” 

A general order in early September directed the resumption 
on September 17 of “the regular routine of duty throughout the 
command,” and also announced that on that date the colonel 
commanding would inspect the right wing, and on the 21st the 
left wing. A battalion under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clark was detailed as an escort to the Twentieth Regi- 
ment National Guard of Pennsylvania, Col. Sylvester Bonnaffon, 
Jr., commanding, on Thursday, the 20th of September, on its re- 
turn from emergency duty in the Wyoming coal fields, and on 
September 24 there was the annual muster and inspection by the 
adjutant-general of the State in east Fairmount Park. 

Captain Albert H. Walters, who to the prestige he had brought 
from the field as an officer of the 118th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
had added the faithful and well-performed service he had ren- 
dered the First Regiment, resigned his commission as captain of 
Company H on June 25, 1877. The vacancy thereby created 
continued until June 12, 1878, when it was filled by the election 
of Captain Wendell P. Bowman. Captain Isidor Cromelien re- 
signed the captaincy of Company K April 16, 1878, and Octo- 
ber 14, 1878, Captain Horace See was elected to succeed him. 

On November 5, 1877, the colonel commanding, in general 
orders, officially announced the death on the 4th instant of Cap- 
tain Rudolph Klauder, of Company I, after a lingering illness. 
Orginally entering the service in 1865, in the ranks of that 
company, ‘he had risen by merit through selection as a non- 
commissioned officer and by election as a commissioned officer 
until by a unanimous vote he was chosen for the captaincy on 
November 4, 1872. His death was coincident with the expira- 
tion of his commission, after he had efficiently and worthily 
discharged the duties of his office for the full five years of its 
allotted term. The colors of the regiment were ordered draped 
and the badge of mourning was directed to be worn for the period 
of thirty days. His first lieutenant, George K. Snyder, Jr., was 
elected to succeed him, January 12, 1878. 
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An unlooked-for happening confronted the regiment, a griev- 
ous disappointment was awaiting disclosure. Of the nine years 
of Colonel Benson’s service, beginning as adjutant, passing 
through the grades of major and lieutenant-colonel, four and a 
half years had been given to the coloneley. No thought had been 
entertained that the end was aught else but the mere legal formal- 
ity for a new beginning, nor was there conception that before 
the time for its occurrence had come the regiment, instead of fac- 
ing this mere formality, was to confront a stern reality. In- 
deed, it had rather been assumed that this renewal of his com- 
mission was to go on indefinitely until he willed it otherwise. 

Colonel Benson never framed a judgment except after close 
scrutiny, searching investigation, and thoughtful deliberation. 
His judgments were the conscionable conclusions of a mind that 
never wavered after it had struck the balance on the side of right. 
What he said of these conclusions he said better for himself than 
others can say for him, so feelingly does his parting address sum 
up his convictions. 


To THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE FIRST REGIMENT INFANTRY, NATIONAL 
GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA: 


I am this day officially advised of the acceptance of my resignation as 
Colonel of the First Regiment Infantry, and of my honorable discharge from 
the National Guard of this State. 

Called to the command of this Regiment by your unanimous voice, June 
4, 1873, with positive convictions of the importance and necessity in this 
State of a well-disciplined National Guard, it has ever been my aim, with 
your codperation, to maintain it at a standard that would reflect credit upon 
your city and State, prove worthy of the support of your fellow-citizens, and 
cause it to be a reliance behind the civil power of the State, for the suprem- ° 
acy of the law, and the maintenance of peace and order. 

This has caused a sacrifice of time that could be ill afforded, but which 
has been fully compensated for by the devotion, confidence, and respect ever 
extended to me, and the cordial and hearty support invariably received. Your 
corps, to-day, is the only Regiment in the State service fully equipped in 
every detail for active duty; for which your thanks are due to appreciative 
and law-upholding fellow-citizens, who have thus recognized the services you 
have endeavored to render the Commonwealth. 

Your corps has stood in critical comparison, as to its military bearing, 
drill, discipline, and equipment, with the first volunteer organizations of 
this country—in the city of Boston in 1875, and in your own city in 1876— 
and it did not suffer by such comparison. : 

The services of your corps, honorable in the past, have been demanded 
in every emergency in this State, since I have had the honor to be associated 
with the organization. It challenges a parallel for the promptness and 
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numerical strength with which it has responded to every call; and as to its 
efficiency, and the manner in which it haS performed every duty, these I 
leave to the judgment of the authorities of the State and your fellow-citizens. 
Its gallantry and discipline have been tested under fire, and its standard has 
been upheld when those of other corps were lowered. 

In the recent emergency in this State, through its Active Corps, its 
“Veteran Corps,” and the “20th Regiment Infantry,” raised by its “ Veteran 
Corps,” it actually had on duty, or offered to the authorities, nearly fifteen 
hundred men. 

In relinquishing the honor of commanding the “best Regiment in the 
State,” as it is designated in the Official Report of the Adjutant-General, 
which I do from a high sense of duty, largely influenced by the extraordinary 
circumstances existing in the National Guard, which history and future in- 
vestigation will develop; I desire to bear testimony to the valuable aid and 
cordial support of the “Field,” “ Staff,’ and “Line,” and the faithful 
codperation of the “ Rank and File,” and to make grateful acknowledgment 
for the same. 

Trusting your corps is destined to greater honors, I beg to say that it 
has been a struggle to sever these official ties, but more difficult still, after 
nine years’ association, to say to my comrades of the First Infantry—fare- 
well. 


Faithfully yours, 
R. DALE BENSON, 
Brevet Major U. 8. Vols., 


Late Colonel First Infantry, N. G. P. 
Philadelphia, December 4, 1877. 


With his keen sense of good order, decorum, and business; his 
cool courage in emergency; his wisdom in purpose and skill in 
performance; his constancy in friendship; his acute military in- 
stincts; his wide influence with the men of finance and the re- 
spect he commanded from the public at large; his unremitting 
attention to his every duty,—his confidence in his men and their 
confidence in him made his loss not irreparable, as no less ever 
is, but one indeed of much concern. 

By operation of law the commission of the regimental staff 
expired with that of their chief. Adjutant Joseph B. Godwin, 
specially adapted for his office in make-up, habit, and method, 
was a faithful, painstaking, and zealous executive. Assistant 
Surgeon Charles T. Turnbull, who subsequently returned with the 
full rank of surgeon, besides the generous encomiums that came 
to him otherwise had received special mention for meritorious 
conduct at Pittsburgh, and Captain William A. Rolin, methodical 
earnest, and resourceful, had been a business executive in the 
paymaster’s and quartermaster’s department from very early 
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times. Lieutenant-Colonel Clark and Major Ide tendered their 
resignations respectively, and as their commissions bear date 
coincident with the colonel’s, June 4, 1878, so, too, does the ac- 
ceptance of their resignations with his retirement, December 4, 
1877. 

Lieut.-Col. J. Ross Clark came from the Artillery Corps of 
Washington Grays with that group of men who laid the founda- 
tion of the structure that has now grown to its fifty years of 
military usefulness. He began with it as a first lieutenant for 
a single night only; the next day he was a captain, then a major, 
retiring as a lieutenant-colonel as he neared the completion of 
his eighteen years of faithful service. Of that group, all force- 
ful and worthy of exceptional value as military men, notable for 
their standing and character, many had passed away, all had 
long before retired, Colonel Clark alone remained. 

Aside from his constant attention to his every duty, his record 
is supplemented by his conspicuous presence in every campaign 
in war or peace, battle, skirmish, riot, outbreak—Antietam, Car- 
lisle, Gettysburg, Susquehanna Depot, Hazleton, Round-House, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton—that called his regiment to the field, during 
his well-nigh two decades of service. 

Colonel Clark had many significant characteristics that made 
for faithfulness. He had a conscionable conviction of an ever- 
continuing responsibility, not permitted to slumber and await 
the recurrence of each requirement that demanded its exercise, 
but a responsibility that was never forgotten and was always 
awake. He did not need to be severe—he never was; his sol- 
diers preferred to anticipate what was to be done rather than 
to be told to do it. As thoroughly a tactician as he was thorough 
in all things, gifted with a distinctive adaptability to impart 
instruction, he was a tactical officer of rare acquirements. He 
had a true sense of camaraderie; he sought the companionship 
of others and others sought his. The record he made for him- 
self, the record he made for his company while a captain, and the 
record he helped to make for the regiment while a field officer, 
deserves to be indelibly impressed upon the archives of both. 

Major Charles K. Ide, disciplined and schooled in a highly 
responsible position in a leading railway corporation of the coun- 
try, brought with him to his soldiers’ life a training that fitted 
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him for a better understanding of how to discipline others and 
how to be disciplined himself. He was a conspicuous figure 
in the military circles of the day. A company officer of value, 
a field officer of merit, quick in perception, ready in execution, 
of a distinctive personality, he left an imprint upon the history 
of the regiment that preserves his memory beyond his genera- 
tion. : 

By virtue of his seniority and in compliance with orders 
from brigade headquarters, in his General Order No. 1, of 
December 8, 1877, Captain James Muldoon announced that he 
assumed command of the regiment. He named as of the regimen- 
tal staff First Lieutenant F. Du Pont Marston, of Company D, 
as acting adjutant, and Second Lieutenant James A. Filley, of 
Company E, as acting quartermaster. 

There was neither alteration nor interruption in the regular 
routine; and drills, company and battalion, and all other military 
exercises were continued at the usual intervals as heretofore. 
There were a number of incidents of local prominence. 

On February 22, 1878, the regiment was paraded in honor of 
the day and to participate in the ceremonies attendant upon the 
transfer of colors of the Twentieth Regiment (Emergency), 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, to the future care and custody 
of the Veteran Corps. 

On March 8 the officers and men who were on duty during 
the active operations of July and August were mustered for pay 
at the armory, Broad and Race Streets, and on Sunday, March 
10, the regiment attended divine service at the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, the Rev. W. N. McVickar officiating. 

The seventeenth anniversary had its proper recognition. On 
April 19 the regimental line was formed at 2.30 o’clock in the 
afternoon on Broad Street, right resting on Arch Street facing 
east, with Captain James Muldoon in command, and the usual 
anniversary parade, with the customary evening remembrances, 
followed. 

On April 30 First Lieutenant F. Du Pont Marston, granted 
a leave of absence for six months, was relieved from duty as act- 
ing adjutant. First Lieutenant William B. Smith, of Company 
A, was named in his stead. 

The centennial anniversary, on June 19, 1878, of the with- 
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drawal of Washington’s army from its Valley Forge encamp- 
ment, had a nation-wide significance. The regiment, with Cap- 
tain James Muldoon in command, leaving the armory at seven 
o’clock in the morning was on the ground at Valley Forge at the 
prescribed hour to participate in, as it did, the all-day cere- 
monies incident to that occasion. 

On July 4, 1878, the Veteran Corps, accompanied by the 
officers of the regiment, participated at Wilkes-Barre in the cere- 
mionies attendant upon the centennial anniversary of the “ Mas- 
sacre of Wyoming,” and on their return on the fifth the regiment 
was paraded as an-escort, with this unique feature—that, the com- 
missioned officers being of the column that was to be escorted, it 
was directed that each company should be in command of the 
ranking non-comissioned officer. 

In the “ History of the First Regiment Infantry, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania,” by Edwin N. Benson, R. Dale Benson, 
and Theo. E. Wiedersheim, Committee of Veteran Corps (1880), 
the administration of Captain Muldoon is thus ereditably spoken 
of : 

From December, 1877, until September, 1878, the First Regiment was 
without field officers, but was ably commanded by Captain James Muldoon, 
of E Company, whose thorough knowledge of the duties of a soldier enabled 
him to maintain the regiment up to the standard in drill and discipline. The 
following resolution, offered by Col. R. Dale Benson at the regular meeting of 
the Veteran Corps, October, 1878, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in the service rendered the First Regiment Infantry by 
Comrade James Muldoon during the year that he was called to its temporary 
command, amidst the embarrassment incident to the year, in the National 
Guard service of the State, this corps recognizes the soldierly ability and 
qualifications exhibited by Comrade Muldoon, and desires to place upon record 


its recognition of that service to the active command, and congratulates him 
upon the successful issue of his temporary administration. 
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CHAPTER VII 


COLONEL WIEDERSHEIM, 1878—1887—STATE UNIFORM ADOPTED— 
WASHINGTON GRAYS BECOME COMPANY G—ENCAMPMENTS, 
DIVISION, BRIGADE, REGIMENTAL, 1878—-1887—REGIMENTAL 
ANNIVERSARIES—GENERAL GRANT'S RECEPTION—-HIS WORLD 
TOUR COMPLETED—NEW YORK MEMORIAL DAY, 1880—RzEaI- 
MENTAL FAIR, 1880—GARFIELD INAUGURATION, 1881—yorx- 
TOWN CENTENNIAL, 1881—coRNER-STONE NEW ARMORY, 1882 
—OCOUPATION, 1884—REGIMENTAL Farr, 1884—CLEVELAND’S 
INAUGURATION, 1885—GENERAL GRANT'S FUNERAL—COLONEL 
WIEDERSHEIM RESIGNS 


However strong may be its component parts, however sturdy 
its leadership, organization without the leader weakens with time. 
A vice-president succeeds a president and becomes the president; 
a captain follows a colonel, but remains the “ captain command- 
ing” still. Its integrity thus impaired, organization ceases to be 
of cohesive force, fails in definite purpose, and ultimately dis- 
solves. Weakened within itself, its influence abroad is dimin- 
ished. No subordinate, however strong his personality, can 
make himself felt, as can the officer clothed with the rank which 
the authority he exercises entitles him to hold. If favors are 
to be sought, selections to be made, or precedence to be claimed, 
or should hostile criticism assail rights fairly won in competitive 
contests, the captain’s powers to interpose in his own behalf are 
seriously impaired when those of higher authority are his competi- 
tors or adversaries. Nulla vestigia retrorsum (take no step back- 
ward )—a phrase eminently well applied—was once the motto of 
a regiment of our State troops. If there is to be no step backward, 
there must be some steps forward. Nothing can stand still and 
maintain itself. No step forward is in itself a step backward. 
The colonel only is the man wholly qualified to take this step, 
direct a forward movement, define its purpose, see to its fulfil- 
ment. The organization that fails to save itself, to strengthen 
itself by naming the man of its choice, must face the inevitable; 
it comes to all men and all things; when progression stops, when 
expansion ceases, shrinkage begins, extinction follows. 

16 241 
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These conditions, not at all new, well understood, recognized 
everywhere, had not escaped the consideration of the line officers 
on whom rested the responsibility and in whom. alone was the 
power to permit their continuance or cause their removal. The 
administration of Captain Muldoon had proved satisfactory; he 
had repeatedly declined advancement. Two conditions—one a 
necessity and the other a tradition—confronted the situation. 
Both needed to be well considered. Then it would be better if 
in the end all minds could be made to meet. It was all-essen- 
tial that strength be given to component parts, the better to assure 
the security of tlte whole. The company units must be main- 
tained in all their efficiency, and no officer be separated from his 
command while his presence was essential for its preservation. To 
this extent all minds had met; no thought was given to promotion ; 
every energy was bent to the single end of unswerving company 
allegiance. Then, too, there was the tradition that no field offi- 
cer had ever been selected for expediency only. The war supply 
was well-nigh exhausted, and as for experience and capacity, it 
was as available from within as it was from without. There 
was also the lingering hope that Colonel Benson might be per- 
suaded to return. This, however, had but a brief sojourn. In 
the end all minds met again and the choice was made from among 
those whose province it was to do the choosing. 

As if it were by spontaneous concurrence, the choice for the 
coloneley fell upon Captain Theodore E. Wiedersheim, of Com- 
pany D, and for the leutenant-coloneley upon Captain Washing- 
ton H. Gilpin, of Company A; duly nominated and elected, they 
were respectively commissioned colonel and lieutenant-colonel on 
September 26, 1878. The majority was permitted to remain 
vacant for a time. With the brief announcement in General 
Orders No. 18, of October 1, 1878, “ By virtue of election by the 
line officers as prescribed by law, the undersigned hereby assumes 
command of the First Regiment Infantry, N. G. of Pa.,” Colonel 
Wiedersheim took upon himself the duties of his office. 

Of this election General Snowden, in his official report for 
the year of the operations of his bridgade, says: ‘“ Shortly after 
I assumed command the officers of the First Regiment Infantry 
elected to the positions of colonel and lieutenant-colonel, respect- 
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ively, Theo. E. Wiedersheim and Washington H. Gilpin, gentle- 
men who are qualified by experience and a knowledge of their 
duty and have my entire confidence.” 

The staff appointments were as follows: Adjutant, Wm. S. 
Poulterer; quartermaster, L. C. Tappey, Jr.; commissary, 
Henry L. Elder; paymaster, Wm. H. Taber; surgeon, Alonzo L. 
Leach; assistant surgeons, J. Wilkes O’Neill and William W. 
Van Valzah; sergeant-major, H. Harrison Groff; quartermaster- 
sergeant, Henry Avery, Jr.; commissary-sergeant, James A. 
Wallace; hospital steward, Charles Ouram; drum major, William 
D. Baker. The Rev. Robert A. Edwards was afterward named 
as chaplain. 

The vacancy in Company A was speedily filled by the elec- 
tion of Captain William B. Smith on October 18, 1878, but in 
Company D, Captain Joseph H. Burroughs was not elected until 
March 31, 1879. Meanwhile, through most of the interval, the 
command devolved on First Lieutenant F. Du Pont Marston. 
_ When Captain Burroughs was in March, 1880, made major and 
judge-advocate of the First Brigade, First Lieutenant Edward S&S. 
Sayres having resigned, the command of the company devolved 
upon Second Lieut. Harry O. Hastings, who on June 21, 1880, 
was elected to the captaincy. 

A cireular from the Adjutant-General’s office of September 
24, 1878, prescribed the first “‘ state uniform” adopted for the 
National Guard, and in compliance with the terms of that cir- 
cular the regiment proceeded to equip itself to meet its require- 
ment. The uniform was of the fatigue pattern, the coat for offi- 
cers a plain sack, of dark blue cloth, and for the men a blouse 
of dark blue flannel, single-breasted, falling collar. Except in 
material, they differed from each other only in the insignia and 
chevrons of officers and non-commissioned officers. The trousers 
were of light blue kersey with dark blue stripe for officers and 
none for the men. The cap artd accoutrements were the same as 
had been theretofore in use. The state provided the material— 
it had previously passed a rigorous Government inspection at the 
Schuylkill Arsenal—on requisition, sixty uniforms to a company, 
and charged its cost proportionately against the allowance of each 
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company for the then present year. The trimmings were to be 
supplied and cost of manufacture was to be paid for by the com- 
panies themselves. 

The regiment made its first appearace in the state uniform 
at the annual muster and inspection by the Adjutant-General at 
East Fairmount Park on November 7, and again at the review 
of the First Brigade by John F. Hartranft, governor and com- 
mander-in-chief, on November 28. Brigadier-General George R. 
Snowden, who had been appointed a brigadier-general August 
28, 1878, was in command of the brigade, and Colonel Wieder- 
sheim of the regiment. 

Of this inspection of November 7 the following report ap- 
pears in the annual report of the Adjutant-General for the year 
1878: 


Colonel and staff well selected, soldierly in appearance, well disciplined 
and attentive, and, with their knowledge of their duties, well calculated to 
maintain the previous superior standing of the Regiment. The entire com- 
mand was equipped in the new fatigue uniform, together with knapsack, 
haversack, and canteen. The condition of the arms was excellent. The 
ability of its officers and fine personnel enabled it to present a fine appear- 
ance at all times. With its great advantage in this respect it should be 
placed in a position to defy competition. The regiment is complete in all 
equipment and thorough in all detail and appointments. 


With the inauguration of Colonel Wiedersheim’s administra- 
tion a vigorous course of instruction, so essential at all times to 
the maintenance of a military efficiency, was auspiciously begun 
and diligently pursued. All details were critically observed. 
Circulars explanatory and instructive were issued at intervals 
to settle differences in interpretation and bring to a readier com- 
prehension sections and paragraphs of tactics and regulations 
that were the more continuously in use. Instructions in the 
school of the battalion—two of three companies each and one 
of four, under Colonels Wiedersheim and Gilpin and Captain 
Muldoon, respectively—were a regular routine. General Snow- 
den introduced something of an innovation in providing for a 
monthly series of battalion drills, each to be followed by the 
ceremony of a guard mount, which he supervised himself. The 
spring inspections by the brigade inspector, usually at the Rink 
Building, were still a feature. There were frequent changes in 
the regimental formation as the rank of the captains varied. Com- 
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pany E, with Captain Muldoon, however, never lost its place 
on the right, and once for a time the colors went back to Company 
C, Captain MacCarroll, until Captain Huffington’s rank took 
them off again to Company F. But about this time so often was 
the shifting that after a little the colors came back to C, and Cap- 
tain Huffington, as the second ranking captain, had the left. 

The military pageant, which, despite the usually unpropitious 
weather, is the universal attendant on all inaugurations, was 
once more in evidence when Governor Henry M. Hoyt, the first 
of the four-year governors under the Constitution of 1874, was 
inaugurated, January 21, 1879, and the regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Wiedersheim, was again a participant. Its 
full winter equipment—overcoat, knapsack, blanket—was sup- 
plemented with one day’s cooked rations, which wisely provided 
against the no food or poor food always the result when the over- 
crowded town had been depended upon for supplies. The mili- 
tary eye, with the closer observation it gave the new commander, 
conceded his every capacity to certainly maintain if not increase 
the prestige the regiment had earned of yore. 

A newspaper comment in the special correspondence of the 
Philadelphia Times reads as follows: “ The military, consider- 
ing the state of the streets and the fatigued condition of the 
troops, did admirably, and gave evidence that the reorganization 
of the State Militia was bearing good fruit. The battalion of 
State Fencibles of Philadelphia bore off the palm in every re- 
spect, while the First Regiment gave proof of better discipline 
than any of the regimental commands, the Duquesne Grays 
(Eighteenth Regiment), of Pittsburg, however, presenting a sol- 
dierly appearance.” 

Pursuant to an order from Brigade Headquarters on Febru- 
ary 6, 1879, the regiment participated in the ceremonies incident 
to the funeral of Maj.-Gen. George Cadwalader, of eminent 
family lineage, and for rank, reputation, and service in war and 
experience in peace among the distinguished of Philadelphia’s 
soldiery. 

The military observances of Washington’s Birthday had 
lately—winter weather and outdoor military displays never be- 
ing in the best accord—fallen into disuse. In 1879, February 
22 fell upon a Saturday, and, that there might be something 
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recorded suggestive of its commemoration, the colonel ordered 
that on Sunday, the 23d, the regiment, in full-dress uniform, 
parade to attend divine service at the Church of St. Matthias. 
The regiment was paraded accordingly, and the Rev. Robert <A. 
Edwards, the newly-appointed chaplain, preached his first ser- 
mon to the command. 

The approaching eighteenth anniversary was heralded by the 
opening paragraph of Circular No. 3, Regimental Headquarters, 
of March 8, 1879, as follows: 

In accordance with a time-honored custom, the regiment will be paraded 
in full-dress uniform on April 19, in celebration of the eighteenth anniversary 
of the organization of the command, and, with the Veteran Corps, it is 
intended to make a grand demonstration on that day. It is hoped that every 
officer and man will consider it his duty to lend every effort to make the occa- 


sion one worthy of the organization, and it is expected that each company 
will parade with full ranks. 


Accompanied by the Veteran Corps, the regiment made its 
usual anniversary parade on the afternoon of Saturday, April 
19,1879. That the preliminary circular had not been ineffective, 
was made manifest by the very pronounced commendations made 
by the three distinguished officials, all of high military repute, 
before whom the regiment passed in review—Henry M. Hoyt, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief; Maj.-Gen. John F. Hart- 
ranft, commanding the Division of the National Guard, and Brig.- 
Gen. George R. Snowden, commanding the First Brigade. 

On Monday, July 21, 1879, a well-remembered anniversary 
day—the Battle of Bull Run and the Pittsburgh riots—in the 
military life of the deceased officer, the officers of the regiment, 
in full-dress uniform, with side arms, attended the funeral of 
Gen. Peter Lyle, formerly of the Nineteenth and Ninetieth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and late commander of the Second Regiment, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

The concluding paragraph of the order that summoned the 
officers was as follows: 


The brilliant record of General Lyle during the late war and his valuable 
service in the National Guard of the State are all well known to every mem- 
ber of the regiment, and it is hoped that all the officers will be present. 


On Monday, September 29, the regiment was paraded in 
state uniform, with knapsacks, haversacks and canteens, for the 
annual muster and inspection by the Adjutant-General, “in ac- 
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cordance with the military code of the state.” Of this muster 
and inspection General Order No. 26, Regimental Headquarters, 
September 30, 1879, directed to be printed for general distribu- 
tion, spoke as follows: 


The Colonel commanding takes the earliest opportunity of complimenting 
the officers and men of the command for their satisfactory inspection and the 
handsome appearance made on the 29th inst., upon the occasion of the An- 
nual Inspection and Muster at Fairmount Park. His Excellency Governor 
Hoyt, Major-General Hartranft, Adjutant-General Latta, and Brigadier-General 
Snowden passed the highest encomiums upon the drill, marching, and disci- 
pline of the regiment. The standard of excellence can only be maintained 
by constant work and the closest attention to all the details, and especially 
recruiting the companies to the full number required by law, which is abso- 
lutely necessary if we expect always to occupy our present honorable position. 


On November 18, 1879, the line officers concluded wisely . 
when they selected Captain Wendell P. Bowman, of Company 
H, to fill the vacant majority that sent him on his course of well- 
deserved advancement. 

The Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, first organized 
into a battalion, with Col. Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., as its major, 
and subsequently disbanded as a battalion, was disposed of by 
the transfer of two of its companies, A and D (the original 
corps), to the Third Regiment Infantry. The subsequent con- 
solidation of these two companies followed, and as consolidated 
they were on December 11, 1879, transferred from the Third 
Regiment to the First Regiment Infantry, to be thereafter known 
as Company G of that regiment. The day for the independent 
military company had passed, and ancestor and progeny were 
thus happily united. The transfer included Captain Eugene Z. 
Kienzle, with his rank from October 26, 1878, and Second Lieu- 
tenant Gustavus K. Morehead. At the same time, Company G, 
of the First Regiment, as it had previously existed, was trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with Company B of the same regi- 
ment. Captain ©. H. Kretschmar, of Company G, an officer 
of merit and distinction, had retired with the expiration of his 
commission, and Captain Alfred Pleasonton, elected to succeed 
him, had resigned October 16, 1879. 

Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, when he retired from the presidency 
and made his historic journey around the world, took his depart- 
ure from the city of Philadelphia. After an extended absence, 
greeted and honored on his return everywhere throughout this 
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country as he had been abroad, he was made specially welcome in 
this, the city that had been permitted to bid him on his departure 
his last farewell. Among the many of the memorable and im- 
pressive incidents of this home-coming, as it were, was the military 
parade, and of this feature, on Tuesday, December 16, 1879, the 
regiment played so conspicuous a part that Colonel Wiedersheim 
took occasion, in a subsequent general order, to afterward say: 


The Colonel commanding congratulates the command upon the display 
made on the 16th inst., participating in the reception to Gen. U. S. Grant. 

The number of men in the regimental line was greater on this occa- 
sion than the command has paraded for a period of nearly sixteen years, 
and the appearance and soldierly bearing never better. 

While all are entitled to creditable mention, special notice is due to those 
companies that paraded a number of men far in excess of the general aver- 
age, thus adding material strength to the command. It is hoped that the 
spirit of friendly competition among the several companies will be con- 
tinued. 


The United States Ordnance Corps from Frankford appeared 
with the United States Artillery Band from Fort Hamilton; 
United States Marines from the Philadelphia Navy Yard; First, 
Second and Third Brigades, National Guards of Pennsylvania; 
Second Brigade, National Guards of State of New Jersey, all 
under command of Maj.-Gen. John F. Hartranft, made up the 
military escort. The regiment, its full field and staff, “ 620 
men, band of thirty-one pieces, and drum corps of thirty,” is thus 
reported in the Times as it passed in review: 


The First Regiment marched admirably, its band playing, and the 
music, when it had gone past, tapering off in a roll by the drum corps. 
Even the colored water carriers had a sense of the great importance of the 
occasion, and stepped out with conspicuous dignity. 


“Rifle practice in this state properly dates from 1878, when 
the Scranton City Guards, now part of the Thirteenth Regiment, 
equipped and started practice on their own responsibility.” 
Slowly finding its way to a better recognition, it ultimately took 
on a stimulating impetus. From time to time the zest and 
_ energy the First Regiment developed was rewarded not only with 
the satisfaction it took to itself for its own successes, but with 
the high encomiums it secured from all sources. In many of 
its competitive contests and in making its own record it came out 
with scores above all its competitors and beyond all its féllows. 
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The small beginnings as they first appeared in the Adjutant- 
General’s Report of 1879, grew each year in the skill which the 
practice evolved and the large numbers it included in the several 
stages of qualification. The following are the few who appear 
in that report, the first of the First Regiment’s “ qualified marks- 
men.” They deserve mention as illustrative of how few there 
were to start with, as contrasted with the many there are to-day: 


Corporal E. C. Zehner, 37. 
Captain Joseph H. Burroughs, 36. 
Corporal A. C, Hexamer, 32. 
Private Coulston, 30. 

Lieutenant Conrad, 26. 


The better organization of the National Guard progressively 
accomplished with the gradual reduction in the number of mili- 
tary divisions, finally completed, was assured early in 1879, when 
all others disbanded, the one division formation was announced, 
and Ex-Governor John I. Hartranft, who had striven so long 
to this end and been most instrumental toward its attainment, 
was on March 12 of that year commissioned as the one major- 
general and assigned to the one division as its commander. Of 
the five brigades that made up the division, Brig.-Gen. George R. 
Snowden, Philadelphia, was assigned to the First; Brig.-Gen. 
Frank Reeder, Easton, the Second; Brig.-Gen. Joshua K. Sig- 
fried, Pottsville, the Third; Brig.-Gen. James A. Beaver, Belle- 
fonte, the Fourth, and Brig.-Gen. Henry 8. Huidekoper, Mead- 
ville, the Fifth. 

There had been changes in the company commanders and in 
the staff, and others followed. 

Captain William B. Smith, of Company A, afterwards colonel 
of the Third Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, and after that mayor of the city, who had resigned No- 
vember 13, 1879, was succeeded February 27, 1880, by Captain 
Charles A. Rose. Captain David A. MacCarroll, of long ser- 
vice, painstaking and efficient, resigned his captaincy of Company 
C December 2, 1879. Lieutenant William S. Poulterer, when he 
was made adjutant, was reluctantly surrendered by his com- 
pany, and at this, the first opportunity, was brought back again 
to fill the vacancy, February 8, 1880. The vacant adjutancy 
was filled March 11, 1880, by the promotion of Sergeant-Major 
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H. Harrison Groff; his place was supplied by the advancement 
of Quartermaster-Sergeant Henry Avery, Jr., to be sergeant- 
major, with J. Dallett Roberts named as quartermaster-sergeant, 
vice Avery, promoted. Private Frank Davis, of Company A, 
was announced as commissary-sergeant, vice James A. Wallace, 
honorably discharged. Captain F. Amedée Bregy succeeded 
Captain Bowman as captain of Company H, and he in turn, 
after his resignation, September 28, 1880, with a vacancy of 
some months intervening, was succeeded February 9, 1881, by 
Captain Samuel B. Collins. 

The captains in February, 1880, with the colors transferred 
to I, ranked as follows: Captains Muldoon, E, 1; Huffington, F, 
%; Snyder, 1, 3; See, K, 4; Kienzle;-G, 53 GoodiB 3G) Bur 
roughs, D, 7; Rose, A, 8; Bregy, H, 9; Poulterer, C, 10. 

Washington’s Birthday in the year 1880 was a Sunday hap- 
pening, and as a commemorative opportunity for attending 
divine worship, the regiment was paraded with band and field 
music, marching from the armory to Ninteenth and Wallace 
Streets, where the rector, Rev. Robert A. Edwards, chaplain, off- 
ciated at an afternoon service. 

Early in March specific preliminary announcement was made 
of the celebration of the coming nineteenth anniversary, conclud- 
ing with the injunction “ That the parade on this special day is 
always strictly and solely one of our regiment and the Veteran 
Corps, attracting much attention from military men and the gen- 
eral public, and, as much is expected from us, let the turnout be 
a great success in every particular.” The regiment started from 
the armory a few minutes after four o’clock and marched down 
Broad to Chestnut, to Sixth, to Walnut, to Eighteenth, to Chest- 
nut, to Broad, to the front of the Union League House, where the 
column was reviewed by Major-General Hartranft, General Snow- 
den, General Robert Patterson, and His Honor, Mayor William 
S. Stokley. Crowds gathered along the sidewalks, and at some 
points the streets were almost impassable. The throng was 
greatest in front of the League. Colonel Wiedersheim, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gilpin, and Adjutant Groff, with the entire staff, 
were present. The companies were commanded as follows: A, 
Captain Charles A. Rose; B, Captain J. Lewis Good; C, Cap- 
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tain William S. Poulterer; D, First Lieutenant Harry O. Has- 
tings; E, Captain James Muldoon; F, Captain Thomas E. Hufhing- 
ton; G, Captain Eugene Z. Kienzle; H, Captain F. Amedée 
Bregy; I, Captain George K. Snyder; K, First Lieutenant J. 
Campbell Gilmore. The Veteran Corps, under command of 
General Latta, accompanied the regiment. 

Colonel Wiedersheim, in his circular of the next day, took 
oceasion to include delinquencies with his commendations. He 
gives “all possible credit to those officers and men who by their 
presence and attention endeavored to make the demonstration a 
success,” but directs attention to certain points, which he says 
“must be carefully observed in the future.” He had kept the 
column under close observation, critically noting defects to be 
corrected and deficiencies to be supplied, commenting with some 
severity on the 40 per cent. who were absent from business, sick- 
ness, or other reasons “as a poor exhibit.” “It is believed,” 
however (so reads the final paragraph), “that all that is neces- 
sary is to call attention to the above, and the officers and men of 
the command will unite in having the instructions followed in 
every particular.” 

On March 16, 1880, in view of a resolution of the Board of 
Officers providing for a visit to New York on Memorial Day 
(May 30) passed in response to a request from a number of the 
enlisted men of the regiment and in acceptance of an invitation 
extended by the Twenty-second Regiment National Guard State 
of New York, “there was issued a precautionary circular pre- 
scribing certain details for the more rigorous enforcement of all 
present requirements for drill, discipline, and instruction. This, 
it was urged, was a preliminary essential to so maintain the ac- 
knowledged military proficiency of the command, that it may 
not be outclassed by comparison with the troops with which it 
would likely come in contact—“ especially those organizations 
which have a national reputation.” 

This preliminary caution had its full fruition when, on the 
evening of Saturday, July 29, at eight o’clock, the regiment, un- 
der the command of Colonel Wiedersheim, in most creditable 
strength, equipped for the march with full-dress uniform, white 
duck trousers packed in knapsack, left the armory for the West 
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Philadelphia depot, proceeding thence by train to New York, 
where, upon its arrival, it was quartered and subsisted on one 
of the capacious Albany Hudson River steamers (the Drew), 
docked for the purpose and chartered for the occasion. On the 
30th, in charge of their hospitable host, the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, National Guard, State of New York, with Lieut.-Col. John 
T. Camp in command, besides an entertainment for the whole 
body at their regimental armory, the individual members of the 
several companies were shown most generous and courteous atten- 


tion. 
The following extract gives an account of the steamboat-hotel 
experience of the regiment: 


A STEAMBOAT AS A HOTEL: PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST REGIMENT, FORBIDDEN TO 
MARCH ON SUNDAY, SPEND THE DAY AFLOAT ' 


The New York Sun of this morning [May 31, 1880] says: It is seldom 
that the large steamboats of the Albany line have all their gas jets ablaze, 
even in the height of Saratoga travel in summer. Last evening the Drew 
was brilliantly lighted in the cabin, on the main deck, and in the saloons, 
though she was lying quietly at her wharf with no steam up. She makes 
no Sunday night trip, and her owners had temporarily converted her into 
a hotel. Promenading and smoking on the main deck and lounging in the 
saloons were about 600 members of the First Regiment of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard and many of their New York friends, particularly of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, at whose invitation the First Regiment had come 
from Philadelphia to participate in to-day’s parade. They had intended 
to leave Philadelphia on Sunday and stay at the Grand Central Hotel, but 
a society of Sabbatarians in Philadelphia protested against their march- 
ing through the streets of that city on Sunday, and other Sabbatarians in 
New York insisted that the police here should prevent them from violating 
the Sunday law by marching through the streets. Their next misfortune 
was that the manager of the Grand Central Hotel found it impossible to 
accommodate all of them in addition to its other guests. Col. Theodore E. 
Wiedersheim therefore changed the entire programme. The Drew was char- 
tered for twenty-four hours, and the regiment marched from its armory on 
Saturday night and took a midnight train. They were met in the Jersey 
City Depot at 4 o’clock yesterday morning by a committee of the Twenty- 
second Regiment. They breakfasted at the Hotel Hudson at 5 o’clock. At 
9 they crossed the Desbrosses street ferry, whence they went at once on 
board the Drew at the neighboring Albany line pier. The men were de- 
lighted with their quarters. Colonel Wiedersheim made the bridal chamber 
the regimental headquarters. 

Last evening the regimental band gave a fine sacred concert. The well- 
behaved Philadelphians glistened in bright uniforms. They wear a French 
cutaway blue coat, double-breasted and trimmed with red, gold, and white. 
Their trousers are of light blue, with a white stripe and red piping. The 
veteran corps of the regiment came with them, but secured quarters at the 
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St. Nicholas Hotel. Among the veterans were Col. George H. North, in 
command, Col. Hassinger and Majors Wyay and Field. Lieut.-Col. John T. 
Camp, who is now in command of the Twenty-second Regiment, and many 
others of its officers were present on the Drew last evening. 


Memorial Day, the thirtieth, falling upon Sunday, the next 
day, Monday, was set apart for its observance. In New York 
it is made a distinctive military feature. The entire First Di- 
vision of the National Guard parades as an escort to the posts of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Upon the conclusion of the 
parade the posts distribute themselves to the various cemeteries 
for decoration, oration, and memorial services. The regiment 
acquitted itself with that military propriety the cautionary circu- 
lar had enjoined. Leading some, abreast with others, not behind 
any, it had its full distribution of the honors and commenda- 
tions incident to the occasion. 

The following excerpts from the special correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, dated New York, May 31, are details of 
historic value: 


The Twenty-second Regiment was followed by the band of the First 
Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania, 31 men, with red coats and white 
trousers, under the leadership of J. G. Stevenson Beck, and a drum corps 
of 46, W. T. Baker, drum-major. The First Regiment had 505 men in 
the ranks, and they had on their dress uniform of dark blue coats faced 
with white, white trousers, knapsacks and blankets. The regiment was offi- 
cered as follows: 

Colonel, Theodore E. Wiedersheim; Lieutenant-Colonel, Washington H. 
Gilpin; Major, Wendell P. Bowman; Adjutant, H. Harrison Groff; Quar- 
termaster, L. C. Tappey, Jr.; Commissary, Henry L. Elder; Paymaster, Cap- 
tain William H. Taber: Assistant Surgeons, J. Wilkes O’Neill, M.D., W. W. 
Van Valzah, M.D.; Sergeant-Major, Henry Avery, Jr.; Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant, J. Dallett Roberts; Commissary-Sergeant, Frank Davis; Hospital 
Steward, Charles Ouram. 

Company A, 41 men—Captain Charles A. Rose, First Lieutenant George 
E. Deacon, Second Lieutenant John F. Smith. 

Company B, 66 men—Captain J. Lewis Good, First Lieutenant William 
Ewing, Second Lieutenant Louis K. Opdyke. 

Company OC, 50 men—Captain W. 8S. Poulterer, First Lieutenant Henry 
L. Townsend, Second Lieutenant Pearson S. Conrad. 

Company D, 44 men—First Lieutenant Harry O. Hastings. 

Company E, 55 men—Captain James Muldoon, First Lieutenant William 
H. Dole, Second Lieutenant James A.’ Filley. 

Company F', 55 men—Captain Thomas E. Huffington, First Lieutenant 
Frederick P. Koons, Second Lieutenant A. L. Beck. 

Company G (Washington Grays), 60 men—Captain Eugene Z. Kienzle, 
First Lieutenant, Gustavus K. Morehead, Second Lieutenant A. L. Williams. 
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Company H., 50 men—Captain F. Amedée Bregy, First Lieutenant Clar- 
ence T. Kensil, Second Lieutenant John L. Smith, Jr. 

Company I, 45 men—Captain George K. Snyder, Jr., First Lieutenant 
H. P. Duncan. 

Company K, 39 men—First Lieutenant J. Campbell Gilmore, Second 
Lieutenant Edward S. Barnes. 

Although there were several well-drilled regiments in the parade, the 
First Pennsylvania was excelled by none. Their splendid marching, and the 
unbroken front they presented as they marched down Fifth Avenue, were 
noticed by every one. 

Their reception all along the route was a perfect ovation, the regiment 
being welcomed by continued applause and waving of handkerchiefs by the 
fair sex. The First Regiment was followed by the Fifth New York Regi- 
ment, 300 men, under Col. Chas. Spencer. The Twelfth had 320 men, Colonel 
S. V. R. Cruger in comniand. Next came Battery B, four pieces, Captain 
Augustus Hoelsie. .. 

The First Pennsylvania Regiment, escorted by the Twenty-second New 
York, returned twenty minutes before three o’clock to the armory of the 
latter, Fourteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue, which was beautifully deco- 
rated with flags and evergreens. Here a right royal welcome awaited the 
First, and they partook of a fine collation which had been provided for them. 
At five o’clock the officers of the First Regiment were entertained by the 
officers of the Twenty-second at Pinard’s, om Fifteenth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, where a sumptuous banquet was spread... . 

The First Regiment, at eight o’clock this evening, started from the 
armory on Fourteenth Street, escorted by the Twenty-second Regiment and 
a detachment of the Seventh and Seventy-first. They marched out Fif- 
teenth Street to Fifth Avenue, up the Avenue to Twenty-third Street, and 
along Twenty-third Street to the North River. All along the route there 


was one continued display of fireworks. At 9:20 P. M. the regiment took a 
special train for Philadelphia. 


A patriotic demonstration, not designed as a military cele- 
bration, but in commemoration of the day, and for which the 
presence of the soldier was sought to give zest to the occasion, 
was projected for the permanent exhibition building on the Cen- 
tennial grounds for Monday, July 5—the fifth stood for Sunday, 
the fourth. In response to the request for its presence the regi- 
ment left the armory at nine in the morning, took the train at 
9:30 on the Reading for West Park station, where, having satis- 
factorily fulfilled its full measure of patriotic duty, it returned 
in the late afternoon. 

The most conspicuous military event of the year 1880 was 
the appearance for the first time of the military encampment, 
as authorized by law and directed from Harrisburg. For the 
first time, too, was the United States army officer in attendance 
by invitation and request. His then but supervisory and sug- 
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gestive authority is now by concurrent provision of the States 
and recent congressional legislation ‘wisely enlarged to guidance, 
control, and direction. He then appeared at the request of the 
governor to his superiors; he now reports by orders from the 
War Department. The First, Second, and Third Brigades were 
encamped at Fairmount Park in Philadelphia from August 6 
to 12, their camp known as Camp George G. Meade, with Brig.- 
Gen. G. A. De Russey, U. S. A., as the inspecting officer, and 
the Fourth and Fifth Brigades the week following, at Thomson’s 
Station on the Pittsburg, Virginia, and Charleston Railroad, 
their camp known as Camp “Alexander Hays,” with Major 
Horatio G. Gibson, U. S. A., Third United States Artillery, as 
the inspecting officer. Maj.-Gen. John F. Hartranft was in com- 
mand of each encampment. 

The journals of the day foreshadowed the event with encour- 
aging: comment and a generous recognition of the soldier of the 
State as an indispensable public servant. In its issue of August 
3, 1880, the Philadelphia Public Ledger spoke thus: 


The National Guard is called upon this week for pleasanter service than 
they were required to do in the summer-time of three years ago, and al- 
though they may feel when they go to the Park that they are playing sol- 
dier, they should do their full duty with as much earnestness and desire 
to excel as though in actual service. Camp life is a part of their soldierly 
training, without which they will be unprepared for real service. Not 
only the Philadelphia soldiery but two brigades of the troops from near-by 
towns of the State will be quartered in the Park for a week, and there 
will doubtless be plenty of music and pageantry and novelty for all who 
choose to visit the camp. 


The camp was located in the West Park beyond and between 
Belmont Mansion and Chamounix, with the First Brigade in 
the vicinity of Mount Prospect. The General Order of July 
28, 1880, No. 24 of the current series, directed that in com- 
pliance with orders from division and brigade headquarters the 
regiment would assemble at the armory at 9 o’clock a. m. on Fri- 
day, August 6, 1880, fully equipped, to proceed thence by rail 
to West Fairmount Park, where it would remain in camp until 
and including the twelfth. Specific details were prescribed for a 
complete equipment and it “was expected that the men of the 
command will [would] make every effort to participate in large 
numbers and be ready at all times to perform faithfully the vari- 
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ous duties required of them.” Captain E. Z. Kienzle, Com- 
pany G, Lieutenant F. P. Koons, Company F, and Quartermaster 
L. C. Tappey, Jr., with a detail of five men from each com- 
pany, were instructed to report at regimental headquarters on 
Wednesday, August 4, thence to proceed to the camping-ground 
as a fatigue party to erect tents and prepare the camp for occu- 
pancy. The field and staff were to report dismounted, but 
horses and equipment were to be on the camp-ground ready for 
use when required. ; 
A re-announcement of the regimental formation in operation 
during the encampment hed previously been published : 


1 Muldoon 6 Rose 4 Kienzle 9 Hastings 3 Snyder 8 Bregy 
E A G D iE H 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

5 Good 10 Gilmore 7 Poulterer 2 Huffington 
B K Cc EF 

7 8 9. 10 


The routine of camp duty as generally prescribed and at the 
hours usually fixed was announced, save that the hour of nine 
was named for tattoo and ten for taps. For Friday, August 6, 
Captain Rose, A, was detailed as officer of the day and Second 
Lieutenant Conrad, C, as officer of the guard; for Saturday, 
August 7, Captain Poulterer, C, and Second Lieutenant J. F. 
Smith, of A; for Sunday, August 8, Captain Snyder, of I, and 
Second Lieutenant A. L. Beck, F; for Monday, August 9, Cap- 
tain Bregy, H, and First Lieutenant W. H. Dole, E; for Tues- 
day, August 10, Captain Hastings, D, and First Lieutenant F, 
P. Koons, F; for Wednesday, August 11, Captain Kienzle, G, 
and Second Lieutenant John L. Smith, H; for Thursday, August 
12, Captain Huffington, F, and Lieutenant E. S. Barnes, K. 

The aggregate daily detail for guard duty, two sergeants, three 
corporals, and twenty privates, was apportioned among the several 
companies according to their strength. 

Breakfast call was sounded at an earlier hour, company 
streets well policed, company quarters put in order, arms and 
accoutrements thoroughly cleansed, and the regiment paraded 
in State uniform, knapsack with blanket rolled, haversacks, and 
canteens at 7.380 o’clock on the morning of Monday, August 9, 
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preparatory to the annual muster and inspection by the adjutant- 
general. The inspection beginning at that hour, closely fol- 
lowed by Major-General Hartranft and Brigadier-General Snow- 
den, their respective staffs, and the staff of the Governor, was 
continued throughout the major portion of the day. From un- 
official sources it was reported that the companies were com- 
manded by and appeared in aggregate strength as follows: A, 
Captain Chas. A. Rose, 36; B, Captain J. Lewis Good, 57; C, 
Captain William S. Poulterer, 43; D, Captain Harry O. Has- 
tings, 21; E, Captain James Muldoon, 49; F, Captain Thomas E. 
Huffington, 57; G, Captain Eugene Z. Kienzle, 52; H, Captain 
F. Amedée Bregy, 87; I, Captain George K. Snyder, 53; K, 
First Lieutenant J. Campbell Gilmore, 34. Total, 439; total 
absent, 180. 

Company commanders were urged “to send word to their 
absentees and use every exertion available to have every man 
possible report” on the occasion of the review by His Excellency, 
Governcr Henry M. Hoyt, on Wednesday, August 11. 

This review, as well as the camp generally, had been the sub- 
ject of considerable free newspaper comment, commendatory and 
reflective, not a little of which deserves preservation among the 
annals. An article in the Philadelphia Times, entitled ‘“ Camp 
Meade Reviewed,” opens its subdivision on ‘ Officers’ Salutes ” 
with the phrase, “‘ There is nothing more graceful than an offi- 
cer’s salute with the hand, if it is done properly,” and after a 
brief reference to many exhibitions of awkwardness that came 
under his notice, the writer continues with this allusion to the 
salute with the sword: 

We have never before seen the salute with the sword to the reviewing 
officer so well done by so many officers as it was at the review on Wednes- 
day. It is not only the sword-arm that is to be looked after, but so much 
depends upon the carriage of the body, the pose of the head, the direction 
of the eyes; the ceremony is so easily marred by being performed a moment 
too soon or a moment too late, and it is so thoroughly spoiled by the slight- 
est nervousness or uncertainty on the part of the officer, that to see it done 
properly is a treat. Without making any invidious comparisons, we can 
say that the salute of Colonel Wiedersheim, of the First Regiment, was 
well up to every requisite. At that moment he looked what he is—an ideal 
soldier. In the matter of salutes Colonel Wiedersheim may be taken as a 
model for the National Guard, and indeed young officers would do well to 


follow his soldierly example in other respects. And this reminds us that 
-so good an adjutant of so good a regiment as the First should not permit 


ily 
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his sergeant-major, in camp and on duty, to address him as “Harry,” no 
matter what their social relations are nor how good friends they may be in 
private life. 


And this “ Review” concludes as follows: 


WHAT THE CAMP PROVED. 


To sum up: In spite of some things to be regretted, the encampment 
in its results was an unequivocal success. The review on Wednesday was 
as handsome a ceremony of the kind as was ever seen anywhere. It could 
not have been done at the beginning of the camp. It was only after a week 
of hard work that the troops were able to make such a display. The neces- 
sity of the camp and its benefits have been demonstrated beyond question, 
and we hope that when the Legislature meets next winter there will be no 
difficulty in passing a bill to provide for such an encampment each year, 
though it would be better if it could last two weeks instead of one. 


This comment of the journals, sustained as it is by official 
judgment, may be well supplemented by the following extracts 
from the report of Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Gustavus A. De Russey, 
U. 8. A., the regular officer assigned by the War Department to 
supervise the inspection: 

More care should be taken to enforce the attendance of the men during 
the few days the camp continues. It is but once a year that opportunities 
for serving by regiment, drilling in bodies, offer. These should be improved 
by every soldier who desires to become conversant with the routine duties 
of camp life, and expert in the use of his arms... . 

The marching of the troops to and from the parade grounds to the dress 
parade of the First Brigade on Sunday, the 8th of August, and in review 


before the Commander-in-Chief on Wednesday, was very good. The review 
itself was a perfect success. All arms were represented and all did well. 


And in his letter of transmittal enclosing this report to Gov- 
ernor Hoyt, the adjutant-general of the army, Brig.-Gen. R. C. 
Drum, said: 

I have read with sincere pleasure this minute report, so highly credit- 
able to Pennsylvania troops, and beg you to accept my congratulations. 


Deeply interested in the militia of the States, I may be pardoned a little 
pride when the National Guard of my native State is in question. 


So far as the First Regiment was concerned, its commandant 
did not hesitate to recount its failures and summon it-to answer 
for its delinquencies. The regiment had fallen under the same 
adverse public criticism for non-attendance ag had all the Phila- 
delphia troops, as clearly evidenced in the following additional 
extract from “Camp Meade Reviewed ”’: 
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The officers of the First Regiment were in camp almost to a man, but 
the men in the infantry organizations were sadly deficient. It does not seem 
to answer the point that the men could not get away from their work. We 
do not see why they could not have got away as well as the men who work 
in the mines and mills of the coal and iron regions at a dollar a day, if 
they had tried as hard. The truth is, many men were not in camp who 
would have been there if it had been farther away from home. 


This criticism Colonel Wiedersheim brings home more 
specifically to his own command in his circular of August 16th, 
in which he not only commends the deserving but censures the 
negligent : 


CIRCULAR 


The Colonel commanding desires to express his thanks to those officers 
and men who by their presence and attention to duty while in Camp, at 
Fairmount Park, enabled him in a manner to carry out the orders of the 
General commanding, but he also regrets that so many members of the 
command were unable to present themselves, while others showed so little 
interest and regard for the Regiment as to absent themselves altogether. 
The esprit-de-corps which has been heretofore foremost in this Regiment 
appears upon this occasion to have been entirely forgotten. A tour of camp 
duty without sufficient men remaining in camp to have company or battalion 
drills renders the object of the encampment entirely lost. 

The strength of the command on the Division Review was a farce; 
being able to parade only as six companies, the smallest number for many 
years; this is particularly to be commented upon when so many members of 
the command found time and inclination to witness the Review in citizen’s 
attire or semi-uniform, while a little effort and a small sacrifice on their 
part would have swelled our ranks to what they should have been. 

In the event of an encampment next year it is hoped that the First 
Regiment may be able to reflect upon itself that credit which it certainly 
failed to do upon the one just ended. 


The time had come when this absenteeism had both a pre- 
servative and reflective effect. It did not stop with the archives 
of the regiment, but passed on higher up, to the annual reports 
of the adjutant-general of the State, where its non-existence pre- 
served a prestige previously earned and as well reflected a well- 
deserved credit upon those who had earned it. In 1879 the new 
system was adopted for measuring with a maximum of 100 the 
value of merits and deficiencies by a numerical standard. In- 
cluded in this rating there was introduced a value for percentage 
present which, if large when added to the other figures, materially 
increased the general average, and if small measurably im- 
paired it. 

In 1879, with an aggregate of 578 and a percentage present 
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of 82.9, the regiment secured a general average of 95. In 1880, 
at Camp George G. Meade, with an aggregate of 650, present 
for duty 466, absent 184, its percentage present fell off to 71.7, 
and its general average was reduced to 94.3. 

It is interesting to note, not only as illustrative of how sen- 
sitive the general average is to the percentage present, but how, 
too, the First Regiment, though its ranks were filled for the in- 
spection far beyond its daily attendance, was compelled to let 
other regiments from neighboring counties, who kept theirs filled 
continuously through the entire encampment, surpass it in the 
general result. A 

In the Eighth Regiment, with an aggregate of 549, present 
for duty 474, absent 75, percentage present 86.3, its general aver- 
age was 95.2. In the Fourth Regiment, with an aggregate of 
344, present for duty 309, absent 35, percentage present 86.9, its 
general average was 95. In the Thirteenth Regiment, with an 
aggregate of 526, present for duty 424, absent 102, percentage 
present 80.6, its general average was 95.1. In the Twelfth 
Regiment, with an aggregate of 501, present for duty 465, absent 
36, percentage present 92.8, its general average was 94.2. 

On August 30, 1880, the colonel issued his General Order 
No. 34, current series, for the resumption on September 3 of 
the customary routine of duty suspended during the summer, in 
which he again demanded that to retain the best possible condi- 
tions and a closer attention to minor details “it will be necessary 
to insist upon a full attendance at all company and battalion 
drills, as the large percentage of absenteeism as heretofore will 
not be allowed, unless commandants can give good and satisfac- 
tory reasons for the cause of such absence from duty on the part 
of their men.” “A wholesome spirit of enthusiasm” was urged 
to recruit the companies to the maximum required by law. 
Special attention was directed to be given to the loading and fir- 
ing, skirmish drill, and instruction of sentinels. A thorough in- 
spection was directed to be made by company commanders of 
arms, clothing, accoutrements, etc., and with the united efforts of 
officers and men it was hoped that the First Regiment at the end of 
the coming year would be in every way up to and beyond the 
standard it had heretofore maintained. 

The new armory project, shaping itself from time to time 
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through many years, was speeded toward its culmination by the 
successful outcome of a “regimental fair,’ which after many 
weeks of preparation was finally opened on Monday, December 
6, 1880, at Industrial Hall, Broad Street above Vine, by an ad- 
dress of dedication by Governor Henry M. Hoyt. Governor 
Iloyt, among other things, said: “ You cannot take chivalry out 
of history, and you cannot take these soldier boys out of chivalry.” 
. .. “The sword is the power of the law to enforce the law ac- 
cording to the spirit of the law. You are entitled to the support 
of the State and the sympathy of this community, and it is my 
wish and hope that you may reap the full fruition of your hopes. 
Now I turn over this occasion to the abundant patronage that you 
deserve and will receive.” His Honor, Mayor William S. 
Stokley, followed, and a large gathering of goodly women and 
leading men of business and the professions lent their encourag- 
ing presence and helpful aid, giving to these opening exercises that 
assurance of support that savored of the best results. 

The regiment was in attendance in full-dress uniform. 
Drills were suspended for the week, that all individual attention 
might be given to the enterprise, and guard details were sup- 
plied daily from the respective companies. The fair was a great 
suecess, and after deducting expenses yielded the handsome bal- 
ance of $31,700. The following “ circular” gives a detailed 
statement of the receipts: 


HEADQUARTERS, First Regiment Inrantry, First Bricapn, N. G. P. 


Philadelphia, June 13, 1881. 
CIRCULAR No. 12. 

The following is published for the information of the officers and men 
of the command: 

The net receipts of the fair recently held in aid of the Armory Fund 
were $31,700, and the amounts received from the tables, including tickets, 
as follows: Company E, $6,395.53; Field and Staff, $4,136.63; Company D, 
$3,626.00; Company F, $3,623.30; Company G, $2,585.65; Veteran Corps, 
$2,472.50; Company A, $2,283.76; Company C, $2,279.67; Company B, 
$1,732.63; Company K, $1,478.42; Colonel Taylor and Guardsman, $1,424.90; 
Company I, $1,054.48; Company H, $181.50. 

By order of Con. Treo. EK. WirpERSHEIM, 
H. H. Grorr, Adjutant. 


Tuesday, February 22, 1881, was Washington’s Birthday, and 
on the nearest Sunday, February 20, a commemorative religious 
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service was held at the Church of St. Matthias, with the regimen- 
tal chaplain, Rev. Robert A. Edwards, occupying the pulpit. 
The regiment attended in full-dress uniform, accompanied by the 
band without instruments and the drum corps without drums. 

A military mancuvre never before attempted was to assem- 
ble in Washington overnight an entire division of the National 
Guard, the companies and regiments gathered from their several 
rendezvous at distances varying from a hundred to four hundred 
miles. This was accomplished when the Pennsylvania Division 
of the National Guard, under Maj.-Gen. John F. Hartranft, re- 
ported itself in line on the ground of its formation in the vicinity 
of the capital ready to break into column and march over the 
route prescribed for the procession at the inaugural ceremonies 
of Gen. James A. Garfield as President of the United States on 
March 4, 1881. 

A resolution of the Board of Officers and a preliminary order 
had prepared the command for this event, and on March 3 the 
regiment, fully equipped in winter uniform, with three days’ 
cooked rations, was moved by rail over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to the city of Washington, where upon its arrival its headquar- 
ters were established at the Washington Market Building, corner 
of Seventh Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. It was in line, the 
colonel in command, with the brigade on the ground designated 
for its formation, on the morning of the 4th, and moved with 
the column over the prescribed route; on the same night return- 
ing, after many harassing delays, to Philadelphia. The night 
of the third presented most inauspicious weather indications, 
but the clouds broke, the light snowfall disappeared before a gen- 
erous sunlight, and the day stands significant as one of the few 
good days that March can boast of supplying for a Washington 
inauguration pageant. 

It was a day of all days for Pennsylvania and her soldiers, 
and what credit and commendation comes to the regiment must 
come reflected through a body, of which she is by no means an 
inconspicuous unit, that gained for themselves and their State a 
high and enduring renown. 

General Snowden, in his annual report of the operations of 
his brigade, referring to its presence at Washington on inaugura- 
tion day, said: “The order and attention to duty of the com- 
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mand were commendable and the delay of seven hours in the 
streets at night waiting for trains they bore with great cheerful- 
ness.” 

The Philadelphia Times, in a lengthy article entitled, “ The 


Procession and Review,” said under its subdivision: 


PENNSYLVANIA ARMY, 


The Second Division comprised eighteen regiments of the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania, composed of young and well-made men, and commanded by 
officers of experience in the Civil War. It was really in a strictly military 
sense a division, numbering about seven thousand men, armed with the 
Springfield breech-loading muskets, clad in the uniform of the United States 
Army, equipped with knapsacks, blankets, haversacks and canteens of uni- 
form pattern and provided with three days’ rations. In short, it was a body 
of soldiers ready for real service in any direction. It took three-quarters 
of an hour to pass the reviewing stand, and the monotony of its appear- 
ance, there being no variety save in the color of the blankets and the num- 
bers on the flags and knapsacks, was a disappointment to the ladies and 
those who were looking for a bright spectacle; but to a military eye it had 
that very quality in which militia are usually deficient—viz., an air of 
reality. It was not so much of a show, but it was very much like business. 
The railroad riots of 1877 made a strong impression in Pennsylvania, and 
this division is the outcome of it. The National Guard of Pennsylvania 
has been entirely reorganized, or more properly organized, since that date, 
and has had its uniforms only a year. They were obtained from the United 
States on payment by the State of the cost price. Curiously enough, it is 
reported that the Pennsylvania Railroad, which suffered so heavily in 1877, 
transports the whole division here and back without expense. The corpora- 
tion appears to have had its eyes opened as to the value of a really effi- 
cient force in an emergency which may occur again at any moment, and it 
cultivates a good understanding with the protectors of order. 


And concludes with this: 


SOLUTION OF THE MILITIA PROBLEM. 


If the present organization of the National Guard in Pennsylvania can 
be kept up for a few years longer and constantly increase its efficiency in 
points of detail, as it naturally will if the organization is undisturbed, it 
bids fair to at last solve the militia problem in a satisfactory manner— 
2.€., to provide a body of soldiery really eflicient in case of emergency, either 
for State or National purposes, and yet not wholly to abstract its members 
from the productive energies of peaceful occupations. From a population 
of about four and a quarter millions, Pennsylvania sent here to-day seven 
thousand well-equipped and organized soldiers, or about one in six hundred 
of the population. Could the great States of New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Virginia, and Kentucky, with their population of fifteen to sixteen 
millions, have an equally well-organized force in proportion to their numbers 
we should then have in reality a National Guard as well as a State guard 
in each State, greater in size than our regular army. Is it not worth while 
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for the larger and more thickly settled States to soberly consider whether 
such a force organized on a uniform basis would not more than repay its 
cost? 


And the following from the general commanding the army, 
from the highest source, conclusive and exhaustive, is of pro- 
nounced value: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Washington, D. C., Mar. 14, 1881. 
Mavsor-GENERAL JoHN F. HARTRANFT 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
A Philadelphia. 


General: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the consolidated 
report of the Division of the National Guard which bore so conspicuous a 
part under your command in the inauguration ceremonies* of March 4 in 
this, the city of Washington, and to compliment you both on the organiza- 
tion and strength of that division and the perfect order they displayed 
throughout. 

That the State of Pennsylvania could put into Washington a full divi- 
sion of five well-organized and well-commanded brigades, aggregating 7,506 
well-armed, well-clothed, and well-instructed officers and men, in a single day 
without accident or confusion was to me a matter of surprise and of in- 
finite satisfaction. 

I congratulate your State and you, the commanding general, for the 
skill which produced this result and I beg to add my own professional ad- 
miration of the bearing and soldierly behavior of your entire command on 
inauguration day. J watched them closely as they passed me in review on 
Massachusetts Avenue and I have no hesitation in saying that a finer body 
of men was never seen by me. [Italics the author’s.] 

I have no doubt that the knowledge of the existence of such a body of 
men, subject to the call of your Governor and under your orders, will add 
largely to a sense of security for life and property in the great) Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

With sentiments of great respect, 
Your friend and servant, 
W. T. SHERMAN, 


General. 


And General Hartranft voiced the consensus of military opin- 
ion when in his annual report of the operations of his division 
for the year 1881, referring to its participation in the inaugural 
ceremonies at Washington, he said: “The encomiums paid to 
our troops by the most distinguished military critics are a proper 
subject for pride and congratulation for all Pennsylvanians.” 

The observance of the twentieth anniversary followed the 
usual course, and in its commemoration the regiment was paraded 
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in full-dress uniform, field and staff mounted, band and drum 
corps, on Tuesday, April 19, 1881, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

To the spring inspections, always so rigorously conducted by 
the brigade inspector, usually held at the Rink Building, there 
were added, .as General Snowden had first prescribed, others by 
battalions for special instruction in guard mount and skirmish 
drill. 

In mid-June a cautionary regimental circular was issued 
to the effect that, as it had been determined that the brigade would 
go into camp during July or August, officers and men should 
recognize the importance of making their arrangements to report 
for duty at that time. “The men,” so read the circular, “ will 
receive pay for five days, and the adjutant-general will base his 
report upon the strength, appearance, and discipline of the differ- 
ent commands during the encampment, and, as there is a proba- 
bility of reducing the number of men in the Guard, companies 
not meeting the requirements of the law will be disbanded.” 

The State encampment this year (1881) was by brigades. 
The camp of the First Brigade, from Saturday to Saturday, July 
30 to August 6, was located at Mill Creek Farm, near Potts- 
town, Montgomery County. In honor and memory of Maj.-Gen. 
Jesse L. Reno, an officer of the regular army, a distinguished 
soldier of Pennsylvania, it was named “ Camp Reno.” 

The regiment, preceded on the 28th by its fatigue detail 
under Lieutenant H. C. Roberts, of Company D, left the armory 
at eight o’clock on the morning of July 30, and by noon—the 
journey is a short one—was in camp. The routine of camp 
duties—roll-cealls, drills, police duty—varied but little in hours 
or requirements from the usual practice. The afternoons were 
reserved for brigade mancuvres, ceremonies, and reviews, and 
tattoo and taps were carried a little farther into the night. The 
heavy duties imposed were rigorously exacted, with but little leis- 
ure, and but few complaints. Though at a season to expect a 
liberal allotment, the heat was intense and protracted. What- 
ever could be done without materially disturbing the schedules 
was thrown into the early morning, and when it came the regi- 
ment’s turn to be inspected, it was summoned for a very early 
hour. The ranks bore up well under the strain, and but few were 
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overcome. With an aggregate of 584, 443 present, 141 absent, a 
percentage present of 75.9, the regiment made a general average 
of 91.2. The Thirteenth Regiment led all in the State with a 
general average of 96.4. Out of an aggregate of 505, there were 
but 48 absentees, and the percentage present average was 90.5. 

On Wednesday, the sixth, Colonei Wiedersheim, as the senior 
colonel, was placed in command of the brigade to conduct a prac- 
tice review preparatory to the formal review which was held by 
the governor as commander-in-chief and Maj.-Gen. Hartranft, 
the division commander, on the following day. 

For Saturday, July 30, Captain Huffington, of F, was de- 
tailed as officer of the day, and Lieutenant Deacon, of A, as 
officer of the guard; for Sunday, July 31, Captain Good, of B, and 
Lieutenant Kensil, of H, Lieutenant Thomas, of D, relieving 
him after 10 o’clock; for Monday, August 1, Captain Collins, of 
Hi, and Lieutenant Beck, of F; for Tuesday, August 2, Captain 
Rose, of A, and Lieutenant Filley, of-E; for Wednesday, August 
3, Captain Gilmore, of K, and Lieutenant Kensil, of H; for 
Thursday, August 4, Captain Kienzle, of G, and the Guard re- 
ported to the adjutant; for Friday, August 5, Captain Hastings, 
of D, and Lieutenant Ewing, of B. 

The camp was broken on Saturday morning, the sixth; tents 
were dropped all at the same time, as signalled from regimental 
headquarters, and packed in accordance with instructions pre- 
viously given the men. The command was promptly marched to 
the station, and thence proceeded by rail to its city destination. 

In his report on the operations of his brigade for the year 1881, 
General Snowden sums up his references to Camp Reno as fol- 
lows: “ Of the beneficial results of this encampment too much can 
scarcely be said. The improvement shown at the close in drill, 
discipline, including military courtesy, morale, and efficiency, 
was very marked and proves beyond all question the propriety of 
establishing the yearly series of encampments.” 

On September 21, 1881, a General Order No. 20, of the cur- 
rent series, was issued directing the regiment to assemble at the 
regimental armory, Broad and Race Streets, at seven o’clock 
p. M. on Thursday, September 22, 1881, in state uniform, fully 
equipped, and provided with one day’s cooked rations, to pro- 
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ceed to Washington “ to participate in, the funeral ceremonies of 
our late President, General James A. Garfield.” To this order, 
why issued and how suspended, General Snowden makes this 
reference in his annual report: “ The services of the brigade had 
been tendered and accepted, transportation procured, and full at- 
tendance of troops secured, but at the last moment it was decided 
that the ceremonies were of a character too modest to allow such 
a large display, and much to the disappointment of the soldiers 
the orders were recalled.” 

But regimental General Order No. 32 announced that “ Mon- 
day, September 26, 1881, having been set apart by the President 
of the United States and the Governor of Pennsylvania as a day 
of humiliation and mourning as a tribute of sorrowful submission 
to the will of Almighty God, and of reverence and love for the 
memory and character of our late Chief Magistrate, James A. 
Garfield, this command will attend divine service in full-dress 
uniform, with arms, at the Church of St. Matthias, Rev. R. A. 
Edwards, chaplain, officiating.” 

In obedience thereto the regimental line was formed on Broad 
Street north of Cherry Street at 3 o’clock, and at 3.20 the 
column, moving left in front, marched directly to the church, 
Nineteenth and Wallace Streets, arms were stacked on the outside, 
placed under proper guard, retaken at the conclusion of the ser- 
vices, and the regiment returned to the armory. The colors were 
properly draped and the usual badge of mourning worn upon the 
sword belt and left arm. 

The Yorktown Centennial, October 19, 1881, of significant 
import in the series of centenaries, had its patriotic incentive, 
that summoned to its commemoration representative men of civic, 
military, and naval affairs from at home and abroad. The 
President of the United States, foreign diplomats, governors of 
States, notably of the original thirteen, congressmen, legislators, 
jurists, soldiers of the army, the militia of the States, sailors, 
marines, ships of our own navy, officers who commanded and 
sailors who manned a squadron from the French navy, and a 
vast concourse of the people generally. 

_ Yorktown had no better accommodations for “ strangers and 
travellers” than it had when Cornwallis, under pressure of his 
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allied adversaries, had hastened his departure on this same day 
just one hundred years before. It had, however, a fine water 
front and splendid harbor, and all who could had come afloat and 
remained aboard. For others and those who preferred, the general 
government had erected quite a canvas city. 

The National Guard of Pennsylvania was represented by de- 
tachments from the several regiments of the State, organized into 
a three-battalion, twelve-company regiment under the command 
of Col. Presley N. Guthrie, of the Eighteenth Regiment. Major 
John W. Ryan, of the Battalion of State Fencibles, was assigned 
to the command of the first battalion, and to that battalion was 
also assigned the quota supplied by the First Regiment: Company 
If, Captain Thomas E. Huffington, with 3 officers, 5 sergeants, $ 
corporals, 33 privates—a total enlisted of 46 and an aggregate 
of 49. 

This well-selected regiment, ordered to rendezvous at Phila- 
delphia, was embarked there on board the steamer Galatea, char- 
tered specially for the occasion as a transport. Favored with good 
weather and a fairly smooth sea, without accident or detention, 
the vessel reached its Yorktown destination in due course. There 
the troops debarked, going into camp under’ the canvas already 
provided for their accommodation. Participating in the various 
military events incident to the anniversary, the men permitted 
reasonable liberty, they and their officers satisfied with themselves 
and their performances, leaving behind them the record of a duty 
well done, the regiment after three days broke its camp for re- 
embarkation on the same transport. Again-favored with a clear 
sky, but the sea a bit rougher, after a voyage devoid of incident, 
the vessel made her Philadelphia moorings, where formally dis- 
missed, with the commendation of the commandant, the com- 
panies returned to their several rendezvous. 

Of this expedition General Hartranft spoke officially thus: 
“While the trip was attended by some personal discomfort to the 
troops, I am happy to say that the reputation of the Guard for 
good conduct and efficiency was well maintained.” 

In the abolishing by law (the Act of 1881) of the two offices 
of paymaster and commissary, the regimental staff was seriously 
impaired. Two officers whose services had been of especial value 
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were deprived of their commissions. Captain William H. Taber, 
“who,” as the order of July 11, 1881, announcing his retirement, 
stated, “ always faithful, had been of so much service to the regi- 
ment,” had at the request of the colonel commanding consented 
to remain as a volunteer staff officer, “ and will be obeyed and re- 
spected accordingly.” And of the withdrawal of the commissary, 
the same order spoke as follows: “In the retirement of Captain 
Henry L. Elder the regiment loses one of its oldest and most 
respected members. His faithful service of twenty years and his 
devotion to the interests of the corps have justly merited the con- 
fidence of the officers and men of the command.” 

Advancement and retirement had followed and were to fol- 
low in the line. Captain Horace See, of Company K, who had re- 
signed April 8, 1880, was succeeded, February 28, 1881, by Cap- 
tain J. Campbell Gilmore, who meanwhile had been in command 
as first heutenant. Captain George K. Snyder, Jr., of Company 
I, had resigned June 20, 1881, and the vacaney was not filled, 
the company meanwhile remaining in command of First Lieu- 
tenant F. W. Weightman until February 13, 1882, when Captain 
Frederick P. Koons was elected to the captaincy. Captain Wm. 
S. Poulterer, of Company C, resigned October 4, 1881. The 
election of Captain Pearson Serrill Conrad as his successor fol- 
lowed, November 22, 1881. Captain Poulterer had contributed 
of his personal worth and soldierly efficiency to the upkeep of 
the regiment, wherever it had been his lot to serve. Besides he was 
of that group—Gardner, Allen, O’Callaghan, Ferguson, MacCar- 
roll, Ogden, and others, “ diarists,”’ as it were, of Company C 
—who preserved the records of its old régime as invaluable chron- 
icles for to-day of the doings of the many yesterdays. 

The more than ten years’ time-honored custom of holding a 
commemorative religious service at the church where the regi- 
mental chaplain was the rector or the minister was again remem- 
bered when, as postponed from February 19 on account of the 
inclemency of the weather, on February 26, 1882, the regiment 
and Veteran Corps were in joint attendance at the Church of 
St. Matthias. The Rev. Robert A. Edwards, the regimental 
chaplain and rector of the parish, with his assistant, Rev. W. M. 
Harrison, conducted the services, and the rector preached the ser- 
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mon. He selected a text, suggestive of the occasion, from Luke 
1: 15: “He shall be great in the sight of the Lord.” 

The armory scheme had its beginning in the very early times, 
when, as has been seen, in 1862 a charter was procured and a 
company organized authorized to purchase a desirable site and 
erect a building suitable for the purposes of an armory, to be 
used and occupied by the First Regiment Infantry, Gray Re- 
serves. The nation, so engrossed in the stupendous struggle for 
its own existence, had but little time for aught else, and the 
scheme, despite the manly efforts to sustain it, ultimately failed, 
and the charter became inoperative for want of use. 

The matter does not appear to have been again seriously con- 
sidered until when, at a meeting of the Board of Officers on 
June 8, 1874, on motion of Maj. Charles K. Ide, a committee 
was appointed “to take into consideration the subject of procur- 
ing an armory suitable for the regiment.” The motion pre- 
vailed, and Major Ide and Captains Rolin (quartermaster) and 
Klauder were named as the committee. There were some nego- 
tiations and numerous propositions from owners to and by the 
committee to owners concerning properties likely to suit. One 
assumed something of a tangible shape. Mr. Addison Hutton as 
architect prepared and submitted plans for a building that it 
was proposed should be erected on an ideal site, the then vacant 
lot at the southeast corner of Broad and Locust Streets. Messrs. 
Alexander Whilden & Sons, the owners, had apparently received 
the proposition with some favor, suggested consultation with an 
architect, seemed disposed to go further, but the project never 
passed beyond the preliminary interviews and the preparation 
of the plans. Then Mr. John Rice, the contractor and builder, 
submitted a plan for the alteration of the Adams Express build- 
ing, Sixteenth and Market Streets, into an armory, but a closer 
investigation proved the scheme impracticable. Another propo- 
sition from the same source to erect a temporary structure in West 
Philadelphia was dismissed “because of the location being so 
unsuitable.” 

On February 3, 1875, the committee seem to have submitted, 
as the records disclose nothing further, what was, in fact, a final 
report. It was full and in detail of their “ exertions and inquiries 
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in endeavoring to secure accommodations for the command ” ; ac- 
knowledged “ the activities displayed’ by Captain Allen and Lieu- 
tenant MacCarroll, of Company C”; “ urging like laudable in- 
terest on each of the officers and men.” There was no action on 
this report. None appeared to be necessary, as it was rather of 
progress than of conclusions, and the subject was for the time 
dismissed. 

The substantial revival came when, in the absence of any pre- 
vious definite action, the subject meanwhile under continuous dis- 
cussion, a special meeting of the Board of Officers was called for 
October 23, 1878, where, again fully and freely discussed, the 
subject of the erection of an armory was referred to a committee 
of thirteen representatives of the Board, the Trust Funds, and 
the Veteran Corps, “to report such suggestions as they deemed 
proper in the matter.” Besides the Regiment’s Armory Fund, 
with its accumulations, there was quite a handsome sum returned 
by the State to the subscribers, citizens of Philadelphia, to a fund 
raised for the equipment of the Twentieth Regiment during the 
1877 industrial disturbances; advanced for that purpose and not 
needed, it was afterward returned. This sum upon its return the 
subscribers had unanimously placed to the credit of the First 
Regiment Armory Fund. It amounted to $11,902.15; the regi- 
mental trust fund had been accredited by accumulations to 
$14,559.13. The two together aggregated the sum of $26,461.28. 

The project thus energized by this strong basic foundation, 
stimulated by the early subscriptions which followed the issu- 
ance of the circular of the General Committee—$5,000 each from 
Maj. Edwin N. Benson and the Pennsylvania Railroad; $1,000 
each from Messrs. Drexel & Co., Mr. George W. Childs, Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia Saving Bank, and Philadel- 
phia Contributionship; $500 each from Mr. Wm. M. Singerly, 
First National Bank, Mutual Assurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company, Fidelity Insurance 
and Trust Company, and Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, was materially strengthened by 
the forceful character of the committee, with Col. Theodore E. 
Wiedersheim as its chairman, which had been wisely selected in 
obedience to the directions providing for its appointment. Its 
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other members were Lieutenant-Colonel Gilpin, Major Bow- 
man, Captains Muldoon, Snyder, Poulterer, Burroughs, Kienzle, 
Elder, and Taber, Lieutenants Tappey, Dole, and Conrad, 
and of the Veteran Corps, Colonel Ellmaker, Majors Kern 
and Allen, Lieutenants Charles J. Field and Henry S. Field. 
They were men of wide acquaintance and strong influence, well 
known and much respected. They were just such men as the 
chairman himself stood typical of, business man and soldier as he 
was, and aptly alluded to by Col. Wm. McMichael in his address as 
the orator at the laying of the corner-stone: “ It was,” he said, 
“just and fitting that on that day, so gratifying to all its friends, 
there should ride at the head of the First Regiment a prominent 
young business man of Philadelphia, who enlisted in its ranks 
originally as a private soldier, and through continuous and effi- 
cient service won those eagles which he now wears, illustrating 
the wise belief of these times, that genuine leadership comes from 
the ranks, and promoted by merit, rests its strength upon the free 
assent of popular approval.” ' 

Public sentiment was awakened and the movement popular- 
ized by the generous and hearty endorsement of the united press 
of the city. The editorial page was always open with words 
of encouraging comment and the news columng with items of help- 
ful support. Every measure that would be furthered by pub- 
licity was given the widest circulation; all others that indicated 
material progress were speedily noticed. Fairs, functions, bene- 
fits, displays, whatever was intended to be productive of a finan- 
cial result, were given prominent place. The organization from 
its earliest times was traced through all its perils and exposures, 
its dangers and vicissitudes, its ventures and successes. Oon- 
tribution of itself as a unit and of the officers and men it had 
supplied from its ranks to the country, when it needed soldiers 
for battle, and to the State when it required them to maintain 
order and suppress violence, were all made the subject of special 
mention. The men of that time were ever profuse in their grate- 
ful acknowledgment of this needful aid, so freely and graciously 
supplied. 

A charter was procured under the provisions of the Act of 
Assembly, approved April 29, 1874, through the Court of Com- 
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mon Pleas No. 1 of the County of Philadelphia, October 29, 
1881, of an “organization and association named and known as 
the First Regiment Infantry of Pennsylvania.” And the pur- 
poses for hick the corporation was the more specifically formed 
were “ for the education, training, and discipline of its members 
as soldiers for lawful purposes and service and for the erection, 
owning, and maintenance of an armory for the use and accommo- 
dation of its members and for the benefit and purposes of the cor- 
poration.” 

This “association,” not to be a stock company, having no 
shares of stock, bears some of the characteristics of the “ holding 
company ” of to-day. Its membership was limited by its by-laws 
to the officers of the regiment, while they held their commissions ; 
to the officers of the Veteran Corps while they were in office, and 
the past colonels of both organizations. It took title to the prop- 
erty, made contracts and engagements concerning it, managed its 
rentals and revenues, and assumed, adopted, and approved all 
that had been done of and concerning the new armory by the gen- 
eral committee. Col. Theodore E. Wiedersheim was elected presi- 
dent, Col. P. C. Ellmaker secretary, and Henry S. Field treasurer. 
The fifteen directors chosen for the first year were: Theodore E. 
Wiedersheim, Washington H. Gilpin, Wendell P. Bowman, James 
Muldoon, Thomas E. Huffington, Eugene Z. Kienzle, J. Lewis 
Good, Charles A. Rose, Harry O. Hastings, Samuel B. Collins, 
J. Campbell Gilmore, Pearson S. Conrad, F. William Weight- 
man, George H. North, and William W. Allen. 

Mr. Henry 8. Field and Maj. William H. Kern each declin- 
ing to serve as treasurer, Colonel Wiedersheim, at the unani- 
mous demand of the Board of Directors, agreed to assume the 
onerous and responsible duties of that office, and to at the same 
time continue as the presiding officer. 

Of the two important transactions the results of which passed 
from the general committee to the corporation, one was the trans- 
fer by a arise executed deed of conveyance of the lot at the 
southeast corner of Broad and Callowhill Streets, 140 by 220 
feet, which the committee had purchased from Mr. John Wana- 
maker for the sum of $80,000; and the other was the acceptance 
and approval of the arehitect’s (Mr. John H. Windrim) plan for 
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an armory building, which had not only passed the scrutiny and 
observation of the general committee, but also the more critical 
military judgment of the regimental Board of Officers. 

The following Building Committee was named by the Chair 
and approved by the Board of Directors: George H. North, 
P. C. Ellmaker, Washington H. Gilpin, William H. Kern, James 
Muldoon, William B. Smith, and William W. Allen. 

The contract for the excavation, foundation, and cellar walls, 
stonework, ete., fell to Mr. Hugh Copeland as the lowest bidder, 
and for the interior, superstructure, and the far more preten- 
tious portions of the building to Mr. George Watson. 

The State Legislature had never been disposed to make ap- 
propriations for the building of regimental or company armories, 
though strenuous persuasive efforts and strong executive recom- 
mendations had been repeatedly urged in that direction. The 
First Regiment’s armory was built by individual effort and paid 
for wholly through private sources. Whatever other regimental 
armory buildings there were that had been erected in Philadel- 
phia, they were upon no such pretentious design, and but one 
other had been constructed so solely on a military basis. There 
were other buildings elsewhere, their plans, some of them, be- 
fore the committee to guide their judgment, in selecting one of 
their own—some that surpassed, a few that equalled it, con- 
structed with the public funds; but it is doubtful whether, built 
wholly by the individual, there was at that time any building 
in the country that met it in all its true military proportions. 
It was ornate, useful, centrally located, and at the same time 
sufficiently capacious to meet all the needs of its time. 

The Building Committee was ever watchful to see that what 
was done was done properly, careful to note that what was con- 
tracted for was within the means at hand to pay for it, alert to see, 
too, that the lowest bidder was the best man and keen to keep 
him up to his bargain. When bids disclosed that designs had been 
conjectured beyond resources, a necessary pruning brought them 
back within their proper limits. After the work began disap- 
pointments were few; there was no complaint, any failure of the 
contractor, but little indifference on the part of subordinates, occa- 
sionally a real disturbance with the material men, but no serious 
breach was at any time threatened. 
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Colonel Ellmaker and Captain Muldoon, employed as solicit- 
ors, assisted materially at times by Colonel Wiedersheim and 
others, had given such satisfaction that on the termination of 
their first six months of employment it was “Resolved, That the 
steadiness and persistency with which the soliciting of subscrip- 
tions and the faithful attention to the various and often unpleas- 
ant duties connected with the erection of the armory have been 
performed by Col. P. C. Ellmaker and Captain James Muldoon 
merit the recognition and approval of the Board of Directors, and 
it is hereby ordered that their services be continued for the 
space of six months under the direction of the President of the 
Board.” And as the work approached completion the Building 
Committee, “in view of the valuable services rendered by Cap- 
tain James Muldoon in the past, as a member of the Building 
Committee, assigned him to the position of superintendent of the 
work, and requested the Board of Directors to confirm their ap- 
pointment and continue his services as such superintendent until 
the completion of the contract with Mr. Watson.” 

That Colonel Wiedersheim in his highly responsible posi- 
tions of colonel commanding, president, and treasurer of the 
Board of Directors, necessarily an ever-moving spirit in the en- 
terprise, earned for himself a reputation for financial ability and 
business capacity is best attested from the fact that from then on 
in all public affairs of moment, ceremonial, functional, com- 
memorative remotely or directly in touch with the military, he 
was always summoned as their executive head to the control and 
custody of the finances collected for their support. 

It would he difficult to discover an enterprise that did so much 
and spent so little, that paid for everything it had agreed to 
promptly when it was due, with the single outstanding obligation 
of a $40,000 mortgage only, as to in the end have its figures of 
$200,000 on each side so nearly meet as to leave but the small 
balance of but $279.02, and that balance to the credit and not 
to the debit of the general fund, as did this enterprise, the con- 
struction of an armory building for the First Regiment Infantry, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. Its receipts from all sources 
amounted to $200,320.19, and its disbursement for all purposes 
to $200,041.17, leaving the balance in favor of receipts of $279.02. 
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RECAPITULATION AS IT APPEARS IN THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
MADE TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, JANUARY 1, 1885: 


Receipts from all sources from July, 1879, to December 31, 1884. . $200,320.19 


PayyMentss oa toethem hitleie = ees ce © ye SOR ge aie eee 200,041.17 
Balance se eee PR NET, VR one ty oc Sto:5.8 O88 2 $279.02 
Total amount of subscriptions, including rebates and 
GUSCOUNCS” co setecy e poeicre cua oc ria ei duerniare: ra ieee en nas $89,409.53 
Intenest, on balances. an... 4 ate oe UR tates aoe 1,782.44 
Hairs: benetits,<ands cincus =. «45 ere ys Se rice a eae 39,637.82 
Vontvare ean qo aris cles: oo een ema ta, eo ee 39,900.00 
Inikgsch: (Ryeebavenie Mba G INOUE 5 co bd cs g oes consoaouones 14,559.13 
iwentieth Regiment. Trtsts Hund waa-.9 tee ner cra 11,902.15 
Sundries as follows: Sale bonds, photographs, rent of 
lot, sale of lumber, flag pole, keys, ete. ... 2... 3,129.12 
$200,320.19 
Paid Geer WiaLsOnue marries $55,807.94 
Interest on mortgage to F. Ayer ...... = 2,310.16 
Salaries orcs eect lin yaaa acne Mara eer amie ees : 9,650.00 
Heating nts see cpiacsee Se ns Cea 3,575.00 
Hs Copeland Contract. ac eee 29,263.89 
Jee Hem VVInd Till weATCDLUCCH T) ori eran 4,680.39 
Bilang pee A eed ee EN Aen: fe «ieee eee ee 800.70 
Lot, Broad and Callowhill ...... Sle ted AAS 80,000.00 
Pointing gy. cee so crac eis Neer eee 260.00 
Screens, lightning rods, and range ...... _ 460.00 
ChanGelier siveci station 5 gence 500.00 
Extra plastering ....... nee aterm Ear 220.00 
GUPTA CK ae era ercnn pees acces ee 865.22 
Reflectonsmanuds cas alanis ae ee ee 712.50 
Madiess toileteins basements.) eee eee 276.66 
IBAVINOY Doasate ovens abcess Nai ioe once Kgowce vayAdordllss 
SUNGTICS Mest. wew.tstitews nny eae st eee 7,891.66 
— 200,041.17 
Balance: gcse oct © a teiG le eee ae $279.02 


There was official comment on the building first from the 
Adjutant-General’s report, 1882, as follows: “ The scheme for 
the erection of armories is still meeting with encouragement. 
The Third Regiment is fully completed and paid for. The corner- 
stone of the First was laid on the 19th of April. The walls are 
up to the first story and it is confidently expected that it will be 
occupied within another year from the coming spring. In a con- 
spicuous and central locality in the city of Philadelphia, for what 
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it is intended, it will be a building that has never been equalled 
in the State and but rarely elsewhere.” 

And then Gen. Presley N. Guthrie, who had succeeded General 
Latta as Adjutant-General, in his report of 1883, dated February 
14, 1884, said: “ The First Regiment will occupy their new armory 
February 22. The armory is most perfect in its details and the 
regiment is to be complimented for their energy in overcoming 
the many details accompanying a work of this kind.” 

And in his report for the same year, 1883, General Snowden 
said: “ The beautiful and commodious new armory of the First 
Infantry is nearly completed, into which that regiment proposes 
soon to move.” 

The work of construction went on as expeditiously as its busi- 
ness had been managed judiciously. The corner-stone laid April 
19, 1882, the building was finished, dedicated and opened for 
occupancy February 22, 1884. 

The ceremonies incident to the laying of the corner-stone made 
memorable the regiment’s twenty-first anniversary. The com- 
memorative demonstration of the 19th of April, 1882, was notable 
among the year’s occurrences. Jt was an event prominent in 
military affairs and conspicuous as a civic remembrance. Henry 
M. Hoyt, Governor of the State, as presiding officer directed the 
ceremonies. The Right Worshipful Grand Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of the State of Pennsylvania, with Samuel B. 
Dick as the Right Worshipful Grand Master, laid the corner-stone. 
The Twenty-second Regiment National Guard of the State of 
New York, Col. Josiah Porter commanding, of national repute, 
its Veteran Corps, Col. G. W. Laird commanding, both in special 
attendance to honor their host and the occasion, were present as 
the guests of the First Regiment. The Mayor of the city, Hon. 
Samuel G. King, was an active participant. The First Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Geo. R. Snowden commanding, with the following or- 
ganizations, their commandants having promptly accepted the in- 
vitation to parade in honor of the occasion: Second Regiment, 
Col. Robert Porter Dechert; Third Regiment, Col. Sylvester 
Bonnaffon, Jr.; Battalion State Fencibles, Major John W. Ryan; 
Gray Invincibles, Captain John T. Kennard; First Troop Phila- 
delphia City Cavalry, Captain E. Burd Grubb. 

The weather was not propitious. There was but a single 
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harassing feature, and this the weather supplied. The parade 
was made over the short route as published through a heavy rain- 
storm, and the column was reviewed in front of the Union League 
House by Governor Henry M. Hoyt, commander-in-chief, Maj.- 
Gen. John F. Hartranft, commanding the division, of the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke, U. 
S. A., and Hon. Samuel G. King, mayor of Philadelphia. Gen- 
eral Snowden commanded the column, made up of the troops of 
his brigade, the Twenty-second New York, the First Regiment, 
parading with its guest, and the Veteran Corps of each. The 
First Regiment’s field return on this occasion showed an aggre- 
gate of 654 in line in full-dress uniform, the largest turnout it 
had made since the reorganization in 1866 under the Act of 
1864. The aggregate of each company was as follows: A, 57; 
By Tis GC. 555D.533) Ee 58 ; CL Gs a60- SE G0 sie a ee 
60; field and staff, 14; bands, 50. The Veteran Corps num- 
bered 82. Upon arriving at Broad*and Callowhill Streets, the 
Twenty-second New York and the First Regiment were massed 
on the lot and the rest of the column moved on and was dismissed. 

There was then the scholarly opening address of Governor 
Henry Martyn Hoyt, the impressive Masonic ceremonies of the 
laying of the corner-stone, and the masterly oration of Col. 
William McMichael. A gem as a literary production, an elo- 
quent historic compendium to be remembered and preserved, it 
was given a place in the pamphlet which published the proceed- 
ings, and must have one here.’ 

The services concluded with the benediction pronounced by 
the chaplain, the Rev. Robert A. Edwards, when both commands 
were marched to their quarters and dismissed. The officers of 
the First entertained the officers of the Twenty-second, and, let- 
ter for letter, the companies of the home regiment paid proper 
care and attention to those of the visiting command. A compli- 
mentary dinner was given at St. George’s Hall by the First’s 
Veteran Corps to the Veteran Corps of the Twenty-second. A 
military and citizens’ reception under the auspices of the First 
Regiment followed at the Academy of Music in the evening—a 
representative gathering, a social event of brilliancy, the sea- 
son’s pronounced success, honored by the attendance of officers 


+See Appendix. 
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of distinction in both the army and navy, and graced by the best 
of people from our own and other cities. Gilmore’s Band, with 
the choicest of that great artist’s selections, furnished the music. 

A writer in a periodical published yearly by the Thirteenth 
Massachusetts Regiment, says in that for 1910: “The hours 
passed in camp are, I think, the most pleasant in the soldier’s 
memory, and the scenes of which perhaps, except the battles, 
are the oftenest referred to.” 

The annual encampments were effectively instilling the sol- 
dierly instincts and the incidents of the one, repeated through the 
year, passed on to the next, and still on to the following, all inter- 
mingled and canvassed for contrast and comparison, improvement 
and example. 

The cook-house, in times of campaign and battle universal 
disseminator of worthless forecasts, in their absence, had lost 
much of its former prestige. Yet “cook-house talk” found 
opportunity in other and concurrent lines of the soldiers’ trade 
that in a way still preserved some of its traditions. 

The cook of the olden time was an all-around sort of a genius. 
At one headquarters, when inquiry was made, he winced on his 
v’s. ‘“ Well, George, what are you going to have for dinner to- 
day?’ prone to the one dish, his reply usually was, ‘‘ Weal and 
wegetables.” 

And on another occasion, at Mine Run in the late November 
of 1863, the lines were established during the night, under cover, 
as it was thought, with expectation and preparation for an assault 
in the morning. Over the swale and upon an opposite hilltop was 
the enemy, heavily entrenched. Our lines were but imperfectly 
covered, and with the dawn he opened heavily with his big guns. 
A cook from one of the New England regiments, a little protected 
by a rise in the ground, intently engaged in the preparation of 
a breakfast for his brigade headquarters, oblivious to the shell- 
ing, keen of perception, discovered a group of English officers, 
here for close observation of one of our campaigns, rapidly seck- 
ing cover. With that long-drawn speech, a part of his very self, 
forgetful of proprieties, he let out quite effectively: “Is that the 
way you English fellows come to see a fight? As soon as you 
get a right mood chance, you forget the fight and look after your: 


selvea.”? 
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The encampment at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Camp John 
Fulton Reynolds, August 5 to 12, 1882, had an air of the real 
about it in its construction, location, layout, and management, 
in the spirit, gait, carriage, and snap of the men that preserved 
a remembrance that they were in closer touch with the soldier of 
the field than they had been on other like occasions. 

These first impressions were fully sustained by the result of 
the inspections. The First Regiment, with a percentage present 
of 87.19 out of an aggregate of 603, a total present of 529, an 
absent list of but 74, attained a general average of 96.1. The 
Eighth Regiment made the best record in the State, with an aggre- 
gate of 585, a total present of 561, absent 24, its percentage pres- 
ent was 95.9, and its general average 98.3. But there was no 
regiment of the entire division with a general average below 90. 

The regiment left the armory, Colonel Wiedersheim in com- 
mand, fully equipped, groomed, and appointed for the field, at 
eight o’clock on the evening of the fourth of August, 1882, for the 
performance of a seven days’ tour of camp duty at Camp John 
Fulton Reynolds, located on the Juniata, near Lewistown, pre- 
ceded two days before by its camping party under command of 
Captain James Muldoon, of Company E. The annual encamp- 
ment prescribed by law was this year composed of the three 
brigades, the entire division, with Maj.-Gen. John F. Hartranft 
in command. In a most healthful region, located on gently slop- 
ing hillsides, the grounds were well drained, the water supply 
for all purposes was plentiful, and, the weather proving most 
favorable, the camp was long remembered as one that made for 
much improvement and greater usefulness. 

In his report as division commander for the year, General 
Hartranft gives the number in the division present on the fifth 
of August as 7280 and absent 818, aggregate 8093; and on the 
11th, the day before the closing, as 7167 and absent 1004, aggre- 
gate 8171. The percentage present was 94.8. Of the number 
of absentees, 138 were sick and the remaining 866 were absent on 
account of illness or other substantial reasons. And of the camp 
itself and its results, the general said: “TI was pleased to observe 
a very general improvement in the condition and discipline of © 
the troops, and am sure the lessons of the encampment will show 
good results in the future.” 
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The regimental daily routine, published in general orders, did 
not vary materially from that previotisly prescribed for like occa- 
sions. Saturday, August 5, Captain P. 8. Conrad, of Company 
C, and Lieutenant William Ewing, of Company B; Sunday, 
August 6, Captain J. Campbell Gilmore, Company K, and Lieu- 
tenant George E. Deacon, Company A; Monday, August 7, Cap- 
tain Samuel B. Collins, Company H, and Lieutenant G. W. 
Thomas, Company D; Tuesday, August 8, Captain H. O. Hast- 
ings, Company D, and Lieutenant E. S. Barnes, Company K; 
Wednesday, August 9, Captain Charles A. Rose, Company A, and 
Lieutenant OC. T. Kensil, Company H; Thursday, August 10, 
Captain F. P. Koons, Company I, and Lieutenant James A. 
Filley, Company E; Friday, August 11, Captain T. E. Huffing- 
ton, Company F, and T. OC. Sherborne, Company C; Saturday, 
August 12, Captain E. Z. Kienzle, Company G, and Lieutenant 
Louis K. Opdyke, Company B, were each respectively detailed for 
officers of the day and officers of the guard. 

Lieut.-Col. Washington H. Gilpin was detailed for brigade 
field officer of the day for August 10, and Major Wendell P. Bow- 
man for August 6. 

Religious services in front of regimental headquarters, on 
Sunday, conducted by the chaplain, largely attended; the annual 
inspection on Monday by the adjutant-general of the State; com- 
pany, skirmish, battalion drill, brigade manceuvres, the division 
review by the governor and commander-in-chief on Friday 
turned off in a manner to elicit special commendation, the break- 
ing of the camp on Saturday, the 12th, and the same day the 
regiment’s return to Philadelphia, and Camp Jchn Fulton Rey 
nolds was a memory. 

In the regimental general order that followed the close of 
the encampment the following paragraph appears: 


I. The colonel commanding desires to express his thanks to those officers 
and men who by faithful attention to duty at Camp John Fulton Reynolds 
enabled the regiment to occupy a high position in the Division of the State. 


Captain R. H. Hall, Tenth United States Infantry, a keen 
observer, was the inspecting officer assigned by the War Depart- 
ment. In his thorough, exhaustive, and detailed report he draws 
this conclusion : 
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Viewing the entire division of the National Guard, or even considering 
the brigades, the force appears to be fairly instructed and disciplined. The 
school of the soldier, although now more than ever before of the highest 
importance, as so much depends on the individual soldier when bodies of 
troops fight in dispersed order, seems to be very generally neglected. 


The regiment during the year had been making some progress 
with the rifle. The score of the two regiments competing for the 
division prize was the Thirteenth, 210; and the Sixteenth, 202. 
Next followed the First Regiment, leading the rest of the State 
with a score of 197. The number of marksmen had increased to 
51, with Geo. W. Coulston, of Company O, so long a master at 
the target, making~the highest score—48. Their names were 
published in Regimental General Orders No. 2, of January 16, 
1883, announcing that “honorable mention is made of the fol- 
lowing officers and men of the command, who, having qualified 
at the Stockton Rifle Range during the past year, are hereby 
awarded the marksman badge, to be worn on all occasions when 
on duty.” Of the officers, there were: Adjutant H. Harrison 
Groff; Captains J. Lewis Good, P. S. Conrad, J. Campbell Gil- 
more, H. O. Hastings; Lieutenants Geo. E. Deacon, H. De C. 
Brolasky, N. A. Williams, A. L. Williams, H. C. Roberts, 
- William Ewing, and Louis K. Opdyke. 

On October 18, 1882, J. Wilkes O’Neill was promoted to be 
the surgeon to fill the vacancy that followed the resignation of 
Alonzo L. Leach, Charles H. Willitts advanced to be senior assist- 
ant surgeon, and William W. Van Valzah, having also resigned, 
H. Augustus Wilson was made the junior assistant surgeon. 
Henry Avery, Jr., honorably discharged as sergeant-major, Frank 
Davis was appointed to succeed him September 25, 1882. 
Wiliam D. Bennage was made commissary-sergeant October 2, 
1882, vice Davis, advanced. On October 20, Alexander Y. 
Davidson was announced as quartermaster-sergeant, vice Rob- 
erts, honorably discharged. 

The centenary day had been effective in the creation and 
execution of schemes for the commemoration and celebration of 
centennial events highly creditable to the country. Others were 
to follow. Meanwhile a bi-centenary was upon us. Philadel- 
phia was to honor the founder and commemorate the founding 
and settlement of the province of Pennsylvania two hundred 
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years after that October of 1682 when the good ship Welcome 
had brought William Penn across the stormy seas and landed 
him safely in the city of his creation on the shores of the Dela- 
ware. ‘The oceasion was one of novel features, costly displays, 
pageants, parades, festivities, great gatherings, and much oratory. 
The military demonstration on the day set apart as ‘“ military 
day,” Friday, October 27, is the incident of the celebration that 
is of special concern here, 

In his general order of August 17, 1882, Colonel Wiedersheim 
had included this announcement: “ The Command will at once 
place itself in condition for the fall campaign, and it must carry 
off the laurels on the occasion of the parade of the division in 
this city on October 27, in celebration of the Bi-Centennial of the 
State of Pennsylvania.” And from what was said by the Hon. 
James Rankin Young, a journalist of high repute, the then well- 
known “§. M.” Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Evening Star, of the First Regiment in its proportionate share 
of an entire page of that paper devoted to the parade, the regi- 
ment profited by the admonition and certainly made good the 
injunction of its commanding officer. The following is an extract 
from Mr. Young’s story in the issue of that paper of Saturday, 
October 28: 


The Philadelphia Brigade appeared to the best advantage, all the com- 
mands being out with full ranks and in first-class condition. But this came 
from the fact, probably, that they had no railroad travelling to do. It is 
not doing injustice to the others to say that Colonel Wiedersheim’s regiment, 
the First, carried off the honors of the day. There was a swing and a dash 
about the men of the First, in their marching, which seemed to indicate that 
they knew they had the best of the thing, and they intended to hold on to it. 
There was a style that was captivating in the whole command, from the 
handsome and soldierly Colonel, the staff and line officers, the splendid 
band, fife and drum and bugle corps, down and along the line to the rear, 
where were the non-commissioned staff and the bearers of the water buckets. 
I suppose the regiment turned out the greatest number of men of any com- 
mand in the line. Colonel Wiedersheim evidently takes great interest in 
his command, else it could not have made the splendid appearance it did 
to-day. The musical department was a great feature, and I have seen noth- 
ing like it outside of New York City. 


The newspaper count of the ‘“ militiamen veterans [Grand 
Army of the Republic] and cadets in line” was 17,529. Of 


the National Guard besides the Pennsylvania division, there was 
the New Jersey brigade, composed of the Third, Sixth, and 
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Seventh Infantry, Battery A of Elizabeth; the Delaware militia ; 
the colored detachments from Washington and Baltimore; the 
Capital City Guards, the Washington Cadet Corps, the Baltimore 
Rifles, and the Monumental City Guards. 

The column, under the command of Maj.-Gen. John F. Hart- 
ranft, moved promptly at. eleven o’clock, and General Snowden’s 
First Brigade, which had been directed to form on Fitzwater 
Street, west of Broad, swung into the column, as soon as the rear 
of the Second Brigade, which it had been instructed to follow, had 
passed the point of junction. “ The proficiency,” says one re- 
port, “shown by the National Guard in its movements and evo- 
lutions was far superior to the great parade of July 4, 1876.” 
The improvement since the consolidation of the ten into the one 
division had made itself as manifest to the observer outside the 
ranks as an intrinsic betterment had long been known to the work- 
ers within them. The route completed, the review held,—the 
troops made an imposing appearance,—the afternoon was well 
along before the procession was over and the parade dismissed. 

The editorial comment that followed was to the National 
Guardsmen a most encouraging remembrance of the ceremonies 
attendant on this Pennsylvania bi-centenary celebration. The 
following is illustrative of its general tenor: 

THE MILITIA AT THE BI-CENTENNIAL: The parade of the organized mili- 
tia of the State yesterday was one of the most impressive features of the 
week and made a bright finish to the outdoor festivities of the Bi-Centen- 
mig an. 

Thus the troops that paraded yesterday may trace their military ances- 
try not quite to the days of Penn, yet to a period equally heroic and down 
through a most illustrious line. ... 

The men whom Hartranft may be proud to lead are the legitimate 
descendants of those who followed Armstrong and Bouquet and Wayne and 
Sullivan, who helped to establish the freedom of the Commonwealth and 
time and again defended it from armed foes without its borders and with- 
mth 36 0 
It was a distinctly military organization throughout, compact, well- 
disciplined, well-drilled, and well-equipped, in a uniform meant for service and 
not for show, and marching with that firm step that belongs to men who are 
confident of themselves and of one another. It was the first time that the 
whole military establishment of the State—the division of three brigades and 
fifteen regiments, with independent battalions, artillery and cavalry, a 
marching army of nearly seven thousand men—had been brought together for 
a parade like this, and a better opportunity could not have been had to show 


how complete is the organization for the public defense in Pennsylvania 
to-day. ... 
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The lights are out, the flags are furled, the crowds are scattered. But 
the memory of this week will linger long in, the heart of every true son of 
Pennsylvania, making him more than ever proud of the great Commonwealth 
of which he forms a part. 


The New York Twenty-second was not tardy in substantial 
acknowledgment and generous recognition of hospitalities and 
courtesies tendered on the occasion of their visit on the 19th 
of April to participate in the ceremonies incident to the laying 
of the corner-stone of the new armory. A committee of some 
thirty officers and men of the Twenty-second, with Col. Josiah 
Porter as its chairman, on its arrival in Philadelphia on the 
evening of the 5th of January, 1883, was met at the Colonnade 
Hotel by a committee of like numbers from the First Regiment 
and escorted to the Rink Building, Twenty-third and Chestnut 
Streets. There the First Regiment at eight o’clock in full-dress 
uniform, 600 strong, Colonel Wiedersheim in command, received 
Colonel Porter and his committee. Then in an _ appropriate 
speech Colonel Porter, in front of the regiment, on behalf of the 
Twenty-second, “in cordial recognition,” as he said, ‘of the 
kindness, courtesy, and attention extended to them by the First 
Regiment during their visit last. spring presented this set of na- 
tional, State, and regimental colors, two right and left guidons 
and four markers guidons.” ‘It commemorated a notable 
event in his regiment’s history and he had esteemed it a great 
compliment to have been selected to participate in the ceremonies 
of laying the corner-stone of the new armory when so many other 
regiments would have gladly responded to the call.” Colonel 
Wiedersheim followed, accepting with generous thanks this mani- 
festation of the feeling on the part of the Twenty-second, say- 
ing in conclusion: “ Now and hereafter we must ever regard this 
souvenir of your visit as a tie of unalterable friendship.” A 
review of the First followed, the regiment presenting a fine ap- 
pearance, executing all movements with great precision. A ban- 
quet at the Union League to the committee of the Twenty-second 
by the officers of the First concluded the very pleasurable inci- 
dent. 

What: return does the guardsman render the State for these 
opportunities of brief intervals for festivities, for the precious 
sentiment of association and companionship, the service engen- 
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ders, worthily cherished and ever remembered, for the encour- 
aging comment he is permitted to enjoy from an appreciative 
public, and for the satisfaction he boastfully measures out to 
himself when he draws his conclusion that he has done the State 
some service? The trivial sum he has received for pay at the 
encampments he has not considered in the reckoning. This was 
all he got from the service; he spent much more for the service. 

The year 1883, typical of other years, is a good year to sub- 
mit for the guardsman, what for that year were his renderings 
to the State, and let others if they choose estimate their value. 
There were no conspicuous happenings: the annual encampment, 
the anniversary celebration, the divine service in recognition of 
February 22—the rest was routine. 

Company drills were held every week in the year except for 
two months in the summer, and seven days out of those were 
devoted to the encampment. <A fine was imposed for non-attend- 
ance. Special drills were frequent and often there were com- 
pany functions. There was a stated meeting of the company and 
of the Board of Officers monthly: at the one everybody was re- 
quired to be present; at the other, officers only. The intervals 
of leisure were frequently interrupted with a summons for a 
school of instruction, board of examination, special sessions for 
one purpose or another, civic or military. The captain, at all 
times subject to call, frequently delayed his own affairs until his 
military duties had first been disposed of. Besides he was under 
bonds to look safely to the care and watch closely to the custody 
of the public property in his keeping. Proportionately a like 
responsibility rested upon subaltern and rank and file as well. 
Then books, accounts, documents, papers, were to be constantly 
kept and muster rolls, returns, reports repeatedly made. 

This was the schedule of events for the year specifically an- 
nounced from regimental headquarters. The set-up drill (par. 
16, Upton’s) preparatory to a coming inspection, and induced 
doubtless by Captain Hall’s official reference to the lack of indi- 
vidual instruction, was particularly enjoined. Battalions, two 
of three and a third of four companies, each respectively under 
the command of Colonel Wiedersheim, Lieutenant-Colonel Gil- 
pin, and Major Bowman, were to be drilled at the regimental 
armory on the evenings of February 6, 12, and 28. In com- 
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plance with instructions from brigade headquarters, regimental 
orders fixed the evenings of Monday; March 19, for Companies 
D, F, I, and K; Tuesday, March 27, Companies A, E, and G; 
Wednesday, March 28, Companies B, ©, and H; for inspection 
by Major A. L. Wetherill, brigade inspector, when company com- 
mandants would “ be required to exercise their companies in 
battalion and company drill, setting up, guard mounting, in- 
cluding relieving and posting sentinels.” A company property 
inspection was published, six companies March 27, and four com- 
panies April 2, by Col. P. Lacey Goddard, inspector-general of 
the State. Regimental inspections, one of four and two of three 
companies, by Colonel Wiedersheim, Lieutenant-Colonel Gilpin, 
and Major Bowman, were fixed for the evenings of April 10, 11, 
and 16. The regular spring inspection made by Major A. L. 
Wetherill, brigade inspector, was held at the Rink Building 
Monday evening, May 7. A street parade in full-dress uniform, 
with a dress parade in front of the Union League, was announced 
for Saturday evening, June 9; a regimental inspection by bat- 
talions, by the three field officers, on October 13, 15, and 17; 
and battalion drills, also under command of each of the three 
field officers, respectively on November 17 and 19 and Decem- 
ber 5. 

The more significant feature in the celebration of the twenty- 
first anniversary in no way impaired the zest for the commemora- 
tion of the twenty-second. Besides the usual street parade, the 
command was present at the Forepaugh show, where a benefit was 
given by its proprietor and the entire gross receipts appropriated 
in aid of the armory fund. There were about five hundred men 
in line, not including the members of the Veteran Corps, who 
turned out to the extent of nearly one hundred. The annual 
banquet of the Veteran Corps followed in the evening at the 
Union League. The affair was in charge of Comrade Jacob E. 
Hyneman. The gathering was made the occasion for the pres- 
entation to the Corps by Lieutenant John A. Wiedersheim of 
a handsome pair of silk guidons. 

Col. George H. North presided at the dinner, and in his open- 
ing remarks called attention to the fact that the oldest colonel 
of the First Regiment, Charles S. Smith, aged eighty-six years, 
who carried a musket in 1814, and Col. Peter C. Ellmaker, the 
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first colonel of the First Regiment Gray Reserves, were present, 
as were also two of their successors, General Latta and Colonel 
Wiedersheim. Major-General Hartranft was the chief guest of 
the evening, and in replying to the toast, ‘‘ The National Guard 
of Pennsylvania,” said in substance that he had always held a 
high opinion of the First Regiment and that his ambition during 
the past ten years had been to bring up the standard of the entire 
Guard to such as that occupied by the First. He referred to 
the apathy of the public concerning the National Guard until 
they were convinced of its efficiency, and said that the reputa- 
tion given abroad to.the militia was probably greater than it was 
entitled to, because the organization was not perfect. There was 
much to be learned and much hard work for the militiamen. 

To-day the variety in the “ problem ” makes every manceuvre 
a new creation; the same system of discipline, drill, and instruc- 
tion, long in vogue in the past, and still operative, the orders for 
the encampments but repeated themselves. From Saturday to 
Saturday, August 11 to 18, was designated as the time, Camp 
McCall as the name, Pheenixville as the location for the encamp- 
ment of the First Brigade—this was the alternate year for brigades 
—for the year 1883. The town, well known as a centre of thriving 
industries, is on the Schuylkill twenty-seven miles from Philadel- 
phia, and the camp site was about a mile beyond, to the north and 
west. The camp, it was supposed, was named in honor of Brig.- 
Gen. George A. McCall, an eminent citizen of Chester County, a 
graduate of the West Point Military Acsademy, a soldier of dis- 
tinction in the Florida and Mexican wars, the well-remembered 
commander of the celebrated Pennsylvania Reserve Division of the 
Army of the Potomac. But this was not the fact; it was called 
for Col. David McCall, “a hero,” so said a newspaper report, 
“whose history is known to those who gave the title to the en- 
campment, but which the rest of mankind, especially those of the 
younger generation, will never ascertain.” 

The regiment, with Colonel Wiedersheim in command, fully 
equipped, assembled at the armory at seven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, and was moved promptly by rail to its camp 
destination. Company commanders, so it was provided, were to 
be held responsible for the attendance and continued presence of 
their men; if employers refused their employees permission to 
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join the ranks, the facts were to be reported; no leaves of ab- 
sence or furloughs were to be granted until after the 20th, and 
then only upon surgeon’s certificate, or irresistible domestic or 
business reasons. Hours of service and duty, drills, parades, 
guard mounts, were announced in general orders. 

Company books, inspection rolls, and property returns, it 
was enjoined, should be in complete order and ready to be deliv- 
ered to the inspecting officer on Monday, August 13, at seven 
oclock a. m., when the regiment was to be inspected by Brig.- 
Gen. Presley N. Guthrie, the adjutant-general of the State. As 
the result of this inspection, out of an aggregate of 586, present 
522, absent 64, the regiment attained a percentage present of 89, 
and a regimental rating of “superior,” numerical values having 
been abandoned and the use of words resumed. 

And to the encampment generally General Guthrie, in his 
annual report for 1883, makes this allusion: “ The National 
Guard went into camp for seven days, commencing August 11, 
First Brigade at Phenixville. The First Brigade is most per- 
fect in its organization; General Snowden having the brigade 
almost entirely in Philadelphia has been able to personally know 
its deficiencies and correct the same.” 

Anticipating the arrival of Governor Pattison on the same 
day, the regiment reached the camp, Colonel Wiedersheim had 
published his order of August 11, directing the command to 
assemble at 5.30 p. m. for the ceremony of dress parade in front 
of brigade headquarters, the parade to be witnessed by Governor 
Pattison and General Hartranft. The following report, included 
in his other matters from the camp, was saaae of the event by a 
Philadelphia Press correspondent : 


The commander-in-chief had not been in camp ten minutes before the 
First Regiment of Philadelphia massed upon the plateau in front of his 
headquarters. The Governor, previously advised of the colonel’s announce- 
ment of the morning, had named the hour, and the ceremony was proceeded 
with. The regiment mustered nearly 400 men and they made a beautiful 
showing, their white trousers and blue uniform contrasting handsomely with 
the greensward of the field. After the parade the officers were personally pre- 
sented to the Governor. 


On the conclusion of the Sunday morning inspection, August 
12, the regiment, at the invitation of its rector, Rev. Dr. Stock- 
19 
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ton, tendered through the regimental chaplain, Rev. Robert A. 
Edwards, attended divine service at St. Peter’s Church in Pho- 
nixville. A camp service, conducted by Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
McCook, chaplain of the Second, was largely attended by both 
officers and men, with Governor Pattison, Generals Hartrantft, 
Guthrie, and Snowden, as attentive listeners. The preacher’s 
text was from Romans, eighth chapter, thirty-seventh verse: “ In 
all these things we are more than conquerors through Him that 
hath loved us,” and his theme was of the moral victory over wrong 
convictions, 

The afternoon drew an immense crowd from the neighbor- 
hood to witness the brigade dress parade. A bit of the gossip 
of the occasion for what it is worth, is thus transmitted to pos- 
terity in a special despatch to the Press of the day’s doings: 


“T want to see the general,” said a brown-eyed little beauty to one 
of the pickets on duty near the outskirts of the camp. ‘“ Which one?” asked 


the sentry, halting and coming to a carry arms. “ Why, the handsome one.” 
was the reply; “it’s no harm to look at him, is it? I’ve forgotten his 
name, but he’s awfully nice.” “Don’t know who you mean,” replied the 


soldier, with a smile. “All of ’em are pretty good lookers. Go down there 
to the Fencibles’ camp and see Major Ryan. Won’t cost you anything to 
look at him.” And the picket came to a right shoulder, wheeled, and re- 
sumed his tramp. 


And here is another, from the same correspondent, the one 
for amusement, the other in earnest: 

An example of soldier-like behavior was shown in the City Troop, when 
one of the members came 1900 miles to obey Captain Grubb’s order to go 
into camp. The trooper had gone to Dakota, and wrote home for a leave 


of absence. This was refused and he was ordered back. He came by the 
first train. 


The regiment, through with its inspection at four o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 13th, joined the brigade for the annual 
review by the Governor, and the ceremony impressively disposed 
of, he left with his staff for the encampment of the Second Brigade 
at Williamsport. The review was said to be one of the most 
creditable to the troops among the many others that had been 
specially commended. The step was regular and the alignment 
and distances generally good. The few errors that drew attention 
were an occasional awkward salute, now and then a failure to turn 
the head and eyes at the proper time. 
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Thursday was a dies non. A rain-storm from the northeast 
set in an hour before reveille and continued throughout the day. 
Mud was everywhere, dry feet nowhere; the rainfall was in- 
cessant; except guard mount, all military exercises were sus- 
pended, and the time was devoted to such preparation for break- 
ing camp as the moisture permitted. A clear day followed, then 
another, sunshine hastened what the rain had delayed, and by 
noon on the 18th everything in readiness, the camp was broken 
with due formality, and by the middle afternoon, the seven days’ 
tour of duty over, the troops satisfied that it had ended by no 
means to their disadvantage, were once more back to their quar- 
ters. 

A rifle competition between the teams of the First and Sixth 
Regiments was not specially commendatory to either, but the 
Sixth had the better of it. With five shots each and a possible 
individual score of 50, the total of the team of the Sixth was 287 
at one hundred yards, and at two hundred 221, while the First’s 
total was at one hundred 275 and at two hundred 217. 


The First Regiment score was: 
100 yards 200 yards 

(CAV ee GOUlLStO meer a ei err io ncn sicie eo ateorcisne Ril 20 
Rie C eB allen er ern ninstelrecasehe ever to eeecehe unis cise 17 9 
See Nema LOsme De tean ernie Ne oo eicleset ayer ile aon esereia 20 20 
GP OS MPR Rs osteo cern aacnisartln anus Aas oceans 18 7 
HA Femee ELV GS era eecerctis ea oc) cy este nyt savton of os) ee abox eres oi sume 18 LG 
Vie GOIENS eee iets = ora ceoe Saks elena ecnrdlenss wyawduerre 17 12 
ee ee LEM Chet Teh wa se. ctone wee ites: see easiest tie) 8 ee 19 16 
G3 JEON IChie cies Ongena cobomoenU eb cood om 21 18 
PAMEPINETINI OT eRe fet cess cory sce gitiisys Gioeeayace lene Otis eetenan 8 19 14 
RES meVIEDOD Gere. scspe interes o laceie succes se CGIE oa are 18 18 
ET ee BT OUR ac at sicis also ona alio hai efistaliane Bae arses 21 101 
WV Eee AD DOUG are cian oo nlera one aisl sasteuevereve aay 21 15 
Chpee) ee MLOUTIE] OV ate) et oreteie ol aise iso ere sea & 22 22 
Cap a COM areas Sas iso econ cae vance wees Sevexe 23 18 

275 217 


On September 27, 1883, Col. Theodore E. Wiedersheim and 
Lieut.-Col. Washington H. Gilpin were re-elected to their re- 
spective offices for the further term of five years. Colonel Wie- 
dersheim, the eighth colonel of the regiment, was the first to have 
completed his full five years’ term and the first to be re-elected. 
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In his annual report for the year 1883 General Snowden makes 
allusion to this re-election as follows: “It is gratifying to men- 
tion the reelection of those zealous and capable officers, Colonels 
Wiedersheim and Gilpin.” 

On March 5, 1883, Sergeant Milton W. Orme, of Company 
K, had been made sergeant-major, vice Frank Davis, honorably 
discharged; and on March 26, 1883, Sergeant T. H. Gallagher, 
of Company B, had been appointed quartermaster-sergeant, vice 
Alexander Y. Davidson, honorably discharged. L. C. Tappey, 
Jr., had resigned as first lieutenant and quartermaster. General 
Order No. 28, September 27, 1883, announcing the re-election 
reappointed the staff with intervening substitutions that have 
already been noticed. Henry O. Roberts was named as first leu- 
tenant and quartermaster, Captain William H. Taber was to 
continue as volunteer paymaster, as was Sergeant Thomas H. 
Heath, whose records for accuracy and penmanship have rarely 
been equalled, as regimental clerks. The reannouncement also 
included Charles Ouram as hospital steward and William T. Baker 
as drum major—two faithful, long-continuing, and painstaking 
men, ever as prompt to execute as they were efficient to perform. 

The two assistant surgeons resigned within a few months, 
and on November 26, 1883, Francis Muhlenberg was appointed 
assistant surgeon in place of H. Augustus Wilson, and on Janu- 
ary 25, 1884, Alexis Dupont Smith in place of Charles H. Wil- 
litts. Captain Eugene Z. Kienzle, Company G, resigned May 
12, 1884, and First Lieutenant Albert L. Williams was elected 
to succeed him, June 17, 1884. On April 10, 1884, Milton W. 
Orme was elected second heutenant of Company ©, and Gran- 
ville M. Post, of F Company, was appointed sergeant-major, and 
on the same day William D. Bennage, Jr., having resigned, Ed- 
ward L. Barter, of Company H, was named as commissary-ser- 
geant. 

On January 24, 1884, General Order No. 3, in its first 
paragraph announced that “ through the exertions of the officers 
and men of the command, the Veteran Corps, and the liberality 
of the citizens of Philadelphia, this regiment has succeeded in 
erecting an armory, which it is hoped will be a credit to the 
organization, and formal possession of the building will be taken 
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on February 22.” The regiment was ordered to assemble in full- 
dress uniform at 8.15 o’clock in the evening of that day at the 
old City Armory, Broad and Race Streets, preparatory to its 
movement out of that armory and into the new one, at Broad 
and Callowhill Streets. 

The opening ceremonies were designated in the current re- 
ports of the event as one of the most elaborate social affairs of 
the season. “ From half-past seven until nearly nine o’clock a 
constant stream of guests poured into the beautiful building and 
in an exceedingly short time filled every available seat or passed 
from room to room, admiring the elegance and beauty of almost 
everything within.” At nine o’clock the regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Wiedersheim, with the Veteran Corps at 
its head, left the Broad and Race Streets Armory and marched 
into the drill-room floor of the new quarters, greeted by the 
applause of the vast gathering there assembled. The regiment 
massed in column by divisions in front of the platform tem- 
porarily erected for the occasion. ‘The ceremonies were opened 
with prayer by the chaplain, Rev. Robert A. Edwards. Col. 
George H. North, chairman of the Building Committee, followed, 
and after detailing exhaustively the measures, means, and labors 
then so successfully ended formally handed over the keys of the 
armory to the commanding officer of the regiment, concluding as 
follows: “Men of the regiment, for nearly twenty-three years 
you have been homeless. To-night the ladies, the citizens, the 
officers of the army and navy, and National Guard unite to wel- 
come you to a home beautiful and commodious. Take it and 
guard it carefully, and may you have within it peace, happiness, 
contentment, and prosperity.” Colonel Wiedersheim fittingly 
replied on behalf of the regiment: “ The mere acceptance,” he 
said, “ was easily done; the responsibility came in holding the 
trust sacredly for the purposes to which it was dedicated.” He 
recognized how well Colonel North and his co-workers had filled 
their trust, ‘ impressed as he was with the value of the inherit- 
ance that had come from honored names borne upon the rolls of 
the regiment.” He urged the members to guard well their trust 
as a proof of their appreciation of what the good people of the 
city had done for them. 
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Both addresses were frequently interrupted by applause. The 
exercises over, the companies were marched to their company 
quarters to dispose of their accoutrements, whence they returned 
to the main drill room to extend the courtesies, hospitalities, and 
attentions incident to such an occasion. 

Among those present of especial prominence, civic and mili- 
tary, were: Governor Robert Emory Pattison and Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Presley N. Guthrie, with the departmental staff officers 
and aids; Maj.-Gen. John F. Hartranft, of the Pennsylvania 
Division, and Maj.-Gen. William J. Sewell, of the New Jersey 
Division of the National Guard; Brig.-Gens. James A. Beaver 
and George R. Snowden; Col. Robert P. Dechert, of the Second 
Regiment; Major John W. Ryan, of the State Fencibles Bat- 
talion; Captain E. Burd Grubb, of the City Troop; Col. William 
Ludlow, U. S. Engineers; Commander Higginson, U. S. Navy, 
and other officers of the U. S. 8. Ossipee; and, as representing the 
New York Twenty-second, Captains Milderberger and Priest, 
Lieutenant Doty and Surgeon Duncan; Messrs. Wharton Barker, 
George I. McKelway, Wiliam C. Allison, Francis Wells, Major 
Edwin N. Benson. Hon. William B. Smith, mayor-elect, a for- 
mer highly appreciated captain of Company A, was conspicuous 
as a recipient of much congratulation. 

Colonel Wiedersheim’s General Order No. 5, of February 
25, 1884, congratulatory of the present, content with the past, 
expectant of the future, is a well-constructed valedictory of the 
occasion : 


I. The Colonel commanding congratulates the officers and men of, the 
Command upon the successful occupation of the new armory, on the even- 
ing of the 22d inst. The appearance and numbers of the Regiment—the 
cordial support of our Veteran Corps—the encomiums of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the presence of so many distinguished Army and Navy Officers— 
the interest manifested by the entire National Guard of the State, as evinced 
by the large number of officers who honored the occasion, and the flatter- 
ing remarks of so many of the City’s representative business men, all com- 
bined to make every member feel proud of his connection with the First 
Regiment. 

II. The Command should now increase in numbers, selecting only the 
best material, discipline rigidly maintained, prompt and full attendance 
at Company drills and a ready and cheerful obedience to all the require- 
ments of a National Guardsman—thus showing to those who have taken such 
an interest in the organization that it will always merit their confidence and 
support. 
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The twenty-third anniversary was modestly disposed of by 
a commemorative street parade in full-dress uniform at four 
o’clock on the afternoon of April 19, and as the annual church 
service had lost its place on the calendar, other events intervening, 
Sunday, April 6, was designated instead of the usual day in Feb- 
ruary, and the regiment and Veteran Corps in attendance, the 
chaplain, the Rev. Robert A. Edwards, officiated at divine wor- 
ship in his own Church of St. Matthias on the afternoon of that 
day. 

General Hartranft had formally recommended, and the Har- 
risburg authorities had long had in contemplation, the selection 
of Gettysburg for the division encampment. Its rich historic 
remembrances, its natural attractions, its advantageous sites had 
helped, the then wholly inadequate rail facilities for the speedy 
concentration of troops had hindered the execution of the project. 

The project as eventually consummated, as announced in gen- 
eral orders from division headquarters, fixed the location for the 
annual encampment for 1884 as at Gettysburg, and named the 
time from Saturday to Saturday, August 2 to 9. It made for 
the Guard much repute. ‘The most conspicuous event out of the 
usual course was a visit to the camp and review of the division 
by Lieut.-Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, commanding the Army of 
the United States. A headline to an article in a leading journal 
that fully and in detail described the encampment and summarized 
its events read: ‘‘ A military spectacle not seen since the war.” 
Adjutant-General Guthrie, in his report for the year, said of it: 
“Tt was apparent to all who witnessed the inspection that the 
enlisted men have advanced greatly in drill, discipline, and effi- 
ciency.” And General Hartranft, in his report as division com- 
mander, concluded his specific reference to it as follows: “ Our 
expectations have been realized in the steady improvement of the 
Guard since it has been sent into annual encampment. It 
could readily be seen from year to year; its manceuvres and 
ceremonies impressed Lieutenant-General Sheridan, command- 
ing the United States Army, with such effect that he has made 
very kind mention of the command in his annual report to the 
President of the United States.” 

General Sheridan and Secretary of War Lincoln were de- 
lighted with the camp, and General Sheridan permitted the fol- 
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lowing to go out as his view of the conditions and the situation 
as he stated it to “S. M.,” the Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Hvening Star: “ That scattered as our regular army 
is over so much territory, he sometimes imagines he commands 
nothing except on paper. But the camp here shows him that if 
necessity required it he could have an army equal in numbers to 
the largest in Europe in a very brief time. He said further that 
hig visit here had convinced him that Pennsylvania comes nearer 
probably than any other State in the Union in appreciating what 
a national guard should be. It ought to be the duty of every 
other State, he thought, te emulate her example.” 

The First Regiment left its armory on the morning of Satur- 
day, the second of August, under the command of Colonel Wie- 
dersheim, with a full complement of officers and men, and reached 
its camping-ground before nightfall. There was little variance 
in the usual rigorous routine of drill, discipline, and instruc- 
tion. ‘The men were held more closely to the camp lines than 
heretofore, and no absences were permitted after three o’clock 
in the afternoon, that the ranks might be full for all ceremonies 
of parades and reviews, and especially so that there might be no 
mistakes or misunderstanding of a full comprehension of the 
orders then usually promulgated for the next day’s duties. The 
usual church service, conducted by the chaplain, Rev. Robert A. 
Edwards, was held on Sunday morning, the 3d inst., at ten 
o’elock. 

The regiment was paraded on its color line in heavy march- 
ing order for the annual muster and inspection by Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Guthrie at 8 o’clock on Monday morning, August 4. Out 
of an aggregate of 602, 565 present, and 61 absent, the com- 
mand attained a percentage present of 89.9, and a regimental 
rating of “very good.” 

There was the usual review, by the governor and commander- 
in-chief on Friday, August 8, and the special review by Lieuten- 
ant-General Sheridan on Wednesday, August 6. A division rifle 
range was established under the immediate charge of Lieut.-Col. 
E. O. Shakespeare, division inspector of rifle practice. Among 
others of the details from time to time ordered to report to the 
range were Captain P. S. Conrad, Company ©; Lieutenant Chas. 
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Hathaway, Jr., Company F; Sergeant Geo. W. Coulston, Com- 
pany F'; Corporal George R. Waltorf, Company F; Corporal J. 
G. Stanley, Company G; Corporal W. Abbott, Company D; and 
Private J. J. Mountjoy, Company F. Markers not members of 
the team, as it was its turn were supplied from the regiment. 

The camp was broken on Saturday, the 9th, amid all the 
dampness and discomfort incident to the proverbial Gettysburg 
rain-storm, without which no encampment in that vicinity 
seemed ever to be complete. The First Regiment was the last 
of the troops of the First Brigade to leave, “and marched into 
the cars which remained and which it filled to the last seat.” 
Colonel Wiedersheim was the last to board the train, and this 
squib is told of him by a newspaper correspondent as his parting 
words: 


“We arrived in the rain and we are leaving under a cloud,” he laughed, 
as he boarded the platform of the officers’ car. 

“ But the First isn’t under any figurative cloud,’ was observed. 

“No; I am proud to say that not a word of fault can be found with the 
First; and I believe that the other colonels of the First Brigade can say the 
same of their regiments. The men have all behaved splendidly in camp, and 
in my command I have had scarcely-a single case of disciplinary punishment, 
the worst offences having been absence in town without leave, and we have 
had scarcely enough culprits to keep the camp streets clean.” 


Company D on its’return, with Captain Hastings in command, 
detached itself by permission for the test of an endurance march. 
General Snowden in his annual report gives the expedition this 
commendatory notice, making special mention of the repellent 
weather, that rather favored the abandonment than the execution 
of the project: 


The soldierly spirit [he said] of this command [First Brigade] is well 
illustrated by the calmness and indifference with which they endured the 
storm of the 7th of August on the occasion of the review by the Commander- 
in-Chief and in the respective marches of the First Troop Philadelphia City 
Cavalry and Company D, First Infantry. ... Captain Hastings by per- 
mission left Gettysburg by way of Mount Holly Springs on Saturday even- 
ing at 5 o’clock in the midst of a severe rain-storm, halting at nine o’clock 
at Centre Mills, ten miles out; he reached Carlisle, a distance of 28 miles, 
on Sunday at hali-past one, with his command in fair order. The march, 
however, was not conducted with as much compactness and attention to the 
wants of the men as could be wished. It is a pleasure to note such spirited 
example of the performance of duty under adverse and trying circumstances ; 
they reflect much credit on all concerned. 
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The following is from a newspaper account: 


The Company consisted of Captain Harry O. Hastings, First Lieutenant 
H. J. Crump, Second Lieutenant Thomas A. Edwards, Sergeants Eugene A. 
Linnard, Harry Binder, L. F. Smiley and Lewis C. Gratz; Corporals J. V. 
Ellison, A. W. Deane, Roland L. Goodman, William Shimer, and W. W. 
Abbott, and Privates C. H. Allen, George Adams, Ormond Rambo, Frederick 
English, S. S. Shaleross, W. H. Rothermel, W. Barger, Andrew Cattell, Charles 
Dittrich, W. C. Holbrook and George Newton and Fifer Esquirrell, a volun- 
teer from the drum corps, and the officers, servant and quartermaster. The 
rest of the company, much against their desire, remained to arrange the 
camp stores and came by rail. The company and its officers have been 
warmly praised by the brigade commanders for what they accomplished. No 
one fagged out, and beyond being footsore in consequence of improper foot- 
gear, they all returned™in excellent condition. The time from the camp to 
Carlisle was the same as made by the City Troop, though the latter rode 
horseback. 


S. M., in his interesting correspondence from Gettysburg of 
August 8, 1884, to which the Philadelphia Hvening Star of the 
next day gives several columns, writes just as if some one had 
met him on the street, knowing of his visit, and asked him what 
he thought of the Guard’s Gettysburg encampment, in a sort of 
diction winning at all times, but especially attractive when read 
in after-times, as it tells the story as if it were at the very time 
itself. This is what he says of the First Regiment and the coun- 
try around about: 


We reserved for the last our visit to Colonel Wiedersheim’s nobby First 
Regiment. Here we found a camp that ought to be a model, but we were 
told it cost the regiment a good deal of extra money to secure the improve- 
ments they have over the camps of the other regiments. Colonel Wieder- 
sheim has a fine body of men and he never misses a point to show them off 
and thus secure for them the encomiums their appearance is bound to bring. 

Colonel Wiedersheim’s reception of General Sheridan and the Secretary 
of War, when those gentlemen were making a tour through the camp of 
each command, was a point that caught Sheridan’s eye immediately. Wie- 
dersheim did the thing in true military fashion by having each man in the 
regiment stationed in front of his quarters, and as the visiting party passed 
salute them in silence. The other commanders allowed their men to form in 
groups and to cheer.as they suited. That was all wrong, as it is not good 
military ethics to accompany a salute with noise or boisterousness of any 
kind. 

Then in the review Wiedersheim saw his opportunity to give the First 
a send-off before the ten thousand people who were present by wheeling his 
command after having passed the reviewing point into battalion front and 
sending them down the slope on the double quick, and then suddenly, when 
a fourth way down the field, wheeling them in another direction by column 
of fours and running them on the double quick for at least a half a mile 
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to their quarters. It was a pretty movement, and the novelty instantly at- 
tracted the attention of everybody present.¢ As a natural consequence, the 
question on every one’s tongue was, “ What regiment is that?” ... 

The country is rich and beautiful the entire distance, and with proper 
railway facilities it would be a great pleasure to make the trip. The town 
of Gettysburg has the same sleepy and sluggish look that all country towns 
have. The people have comfortable houses and look contented, as if they 
enjoyed life; that is, the life a country town affords one. The camp is 
located a mile and a half south of the town. It stretches for a mile or more 
along the west side of the HEmmittsburg road. Across this road a few yards 
back was the battle line of the Union troops who received the celebrated 
charge of eighteen thousand Confederates under the command of Pickett. 
The road is on a slight ridge and the tents of the camp are on a gradual 
slope. Beyond the tents is the field used for the drill and parades. It ex- 
tends back for about half a mile to another ridge, which was the Confederate 
line of battle. 


The service in after years learned a bitter lesson for its fail- 
ure properly to enforce wise regulations for a better sanitation in 
camp and field. The endorsement of a high authority for the 
First Regiment’s careful foresight in this behalf appears through 
its staff correspondent in the columns of the Philadelphia Press 
of August 9, 1884: 


Colonel Black, of the regular army, who was commandant at West Point 
just before Upton was, inspected the kitchens and sinks of the First Regi- 
ment yesterday and was agreeably surprised at the excellent order. To Dr. 
Muhlenberg is largely due—as executive officer—the splendid sanitary ar- 
rangements so heartily approved by Colonel Black. 


By a special order of August 6, 1884, issued from regimen- 
tal headquarters in camp at Gettysburg, Company H, Captain 
Samuel B. Collins commanding, with one day’s cooked rations, was 
detailed to report for special duty to Lieut.-Col. Alex. Krumbhaar, 
assistant adjutant-general, at 7.30 o’clock on the morning of 
Thursday, August 7. And the order concluded with this in- 
junction, that “this company has been selected with the belief 
that its tour of duty will reflect great credit upon the company 
and regiment.” Though there seems to be no directly connected 
sequence between this and what followed, Company H), organized 
for a better perpetuation in the First Regiment of the heroic 
and patriotic memories of the 118th Regiment (Corn Exchange) 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, was back to Gettysburg again within a 
few weeks in compliance with Special Order No. 65, Headquar- 
ters First Brigade National Guard of Pennsylvania of August 
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27, 1884, which read as follows: “ Captain Samuel B. Collins, 
Company H, First Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
is hereby granted permission to parade his command for the pur- 
pose of accompanying the 118th Regiment P. V. Association as 
a military escort to Gettysburg upon the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of a monument to their dead upon that field, September 6, 
1884.” 

In the absence of Colonel Wiedersheim, temporarily in com- 
mand of the brigade, the following General Order No. 32, of 
August 22, 1884, announcing the decease of Col. Charles S. 


Wy 


Smith, was published by Lieut.-Coil. Washington H. Gilpin: 


The Lieutenant-Colonel commanding announces with regret the death 
of Col. Charles S. Smith, which occurred on the 20th inst. 

Colonel Smith entered the military service of the State in 1819 and later 
became a member of the Artillery Corps of Washington Grays. In April, 
1861, one of the founders of the Regiment, he was made captain of Company 
A, First Regiment Gray Reserves. He was promoted to the colonelecy of the 
regiment in 1868, and served in the campaign in the Cumberland Valley in 
the summer of that year. On the formation of the Veteran Corps of the 
Regiment he was made its colonel, and retired from that position in conse- 
quence of his advanced years. His record as a citizen and guardsman is 
worthy of emulation; his death makes. the first gap in the ex-colonels of our 
regiment. 

The national colors will be displayed from the regimental armory at 
half staff until the day of the funeral. The regimental colors will be draped 


and the officers wear crape for the period of sixty days in respect to his 
memory. 


The commissions of Major Bowman and Captain Muldoon 
expired during the year 1884, and Brigadier-General Snowden 
in his annual report makes this pleasing allusion to their re- 
election: “The disposition to retain experienced and capable offi- 
cers is well illustrated in the re-election respectively . . . of 
Major Bowman and Captain Muldoon, the veterans of two wars. 
These gentlemen have served long and faithfully and their unani- 
mous re-election is a deserving recognition of their zeal and 
capacity.” 

On October 30, 1884, Company G, Captain Albert L. Wil 
hams, accompanied by the Old Guard Artillery Corps of Wash- 
ington Grays, Captain Jacob Loudenslager, commander, paraded 
as the funeral escort to the remains of Brevt. Brig.-Gen. George 
Alexander Hlamilton Blake, United States Army, who died on 
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October 27 at his Washington residence and was buried from this, 
his home city. / 

A tradition was abroad that General Blake had secured his 
first appointment in the Regular Army from the strong impression 
the Artillery Corps of Washington Grays had made upon Presi- 
dent Jackson for drill and discipline on a visit to the White House, 
as the corps passed through Washington on its way to another 
locality, the President at that time offering a lieutenancy in the 
army to the first sergeant and he declining, it was said Blake was 
named in his stead. 

The tradition doubtless had its origin and no doubt some effect 
on Blake’s subsequent appointment from a happening when the 
corps visited the White House on the 21st of February, 1832, on 
the occasion of its pilgrimage to the tomb of Washington in com- 
memoration of the centenary of his birth,’ and graphically told 
of by Col. William Houston Patterson in his manuscript history 
of the Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, vol. I, pages 198 
and 199. The work is now in the possession of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. ‘“ From the mass,” so reads the history, 
“of cumulative tradition surrounding this Mt. Vernon excursion, 
we cull the following concerning the visit of the corps to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Gen. Andrew Jackson. As the Presi- 
dent approached the right of the line Johnson’s Band crashed 
forth “ Hail to the Chief.” The President, discovering he had 
not the right step, promptly changed and, passing along the line, 
looked every man in the eye. In coming to a Present arms, the 
bayonet of one of the muskets struck a large and costly cut-glass 
chandelier; Jackson’s eye instinctively fell upon the hapless 
handler of the musket, not in reproof, but in military curiosity 
to discover the effect of the accident upon the man’s steadiness ; 
but finding him apparently unconcerned and motionless as a 
statue, a gratified smile passed over his face, and he afterwards 
expressed his admiration of this evidence of the high discipline 
of the corps and proffered to the hero of this occasion (Benjamin 
K. Fox) a commission as first lieutenant in the United States 
Army. Fox was compelled to decline the appointment.” Blake 
joined the corps in 1831. Attentive, looking for promotion, which 


1See Appendix for itinerary. 
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was not far away, he was doubtless a participant in this excur- 
sion. Though it is not at all likely that his presence was in any 
way recalled when a few years later he sought his ‘appointment, 
yet there is scarce a doubt that the incident and occasion were well 
remembered. 

General Blake, appointed by President Jackson, June 11, 
1836, a first lieutenant in the Second Dragoons, served with dis- 
tinction through three wars, the Seminole War, the Mexican War, 
and the War of the Rebellion. He was made a captain December 
3, 1839; brevet major August 17, 1847, for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in the affair of San Augustine, Mexico; major 
First Dragoons, J uly 25, 1850; lieutenant-colonel May 31, 
1861; colonel First Cavalry, February 15, 1862; brevet brigadier- 
general, March 13, 1865, for gallant and efficient service during 
the Gettysburg Campaign, and retired after forty years of service, 
December 15, 1870. 

General Blake had always retained his connection with the 
Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, and at the time of his de- 
cease was an honorary member of the corps and of the Old Guard. 

A fair and bazaar, eminently successful, but not so resultful 
as its predecessor, attractive in its every feature, interjected with 
its many novelties, was held at the new armory building for the 
two weeks following Saturday, November 15, 1884. Society lent 
it an energy, the best of society’s best women were in active 
management, leading men and women gave it their presence, and 
there was everywhere universal encouragement and support. 

Another jam of people [as one report read] attended the First Regiment 
Armory Fair last night. Hundreds of tickets were sold at the door and the 
crowd besieged the entrances during the evening until it seemed that the 
great hall could hold no more people. Already visions of colossal wealth fill 
the eyes of the militiamen, and the most satisfactory evidence is assured 


to them that the debt hanging over them on account of their handsome build- 
ing will be cleared off. 


But with a later report these assurances vanished: 


It was a success, but it is to be feared that it did not catch on to the 
expectations of its projectors. The great public were there in suffocating 
crowds, beauty blazed in the glow of electric lights, benches and corners were 
found for soft dalliance, and the music of the band gave step to the promen- 
ade. And that is just what they did. They dallied and they walked. They 
did not spend. The dude shivered when he was stuck with a pin-cushion, 
and the response of the solid man was, “Give me a chance on the gun.” 
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The opening was without formal ceremony. The regiment 
was assembled at 4.30 o’clock on the’ afternoon of the fifteenth, 
marched into the drillroom and the companies dismissed to their 
respective booths. All drills and military exercises were sus- 
pended for the two weeks and the officers and men were enjoined 
and urged to lend every effort and spare no exertions toward help- 
ing the enterprise to a successful outcome. There was a Woman’s 
Supervisory Committee. They adopted a code of rules and regu- 
lations, which was approved by the general committee for the 
government of the fair. This code officers and men were required 
to faithfully observe and strictly comply with. 

Though otherwise a pronounced success, the venture did not 
yield the substantial results secured by its predecessor. It was 
by no means, however, a financial failure. With all its obliga- 
tions met, the quite respectable sum of $12,167.45 was the profit 
and loss balance in its favor. 

With a view to such a critical observation that defects might 
be noted, delinquencies developed, and errors pointed out, the 
colonel commanding announced an inspection by himself for Jan- 
uary 28, 1885. On February 2, that his labor might prove 
effective, he published a circular in which with a determination 
to uncover everything that needed to be corrected, he specially 
noted and severely rebuked the delinquencies his inspection of 
28th ult. had disclosed. While the manual showed improvement 
and the uniforms were in good condition, many of the trousers 
needed overhauling, chevrons required readjustment, and though 
figures, letters, and keystone of the men were mostly in good 
order, yet quite a number of the belts needed to be blackened and 
polished and brasses cleaned. With better attention given to 
the inside of the piece the arms would be much improved. ‘“‘Spit- 
ting on the floor cannot be tolerated; it must not occur again.” 
The condition of the belts and shoulder-straps of officers needed 
to be bettered. The small number present was discouraging. 
An examination of the rolls showed that the same men who had 
been absent at the inspection had been previously absent at the 
battalion drills. ‘“ No use to the command, they should be dis- 
charged.” Several of the companies had but half their total 
enlisted “ present,” while two had 40 and 42 “absent,” re- 
spectively; nor were all of their officers there. Radical faults 
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evidently exist in these organizations. They must be discov- 
ered and removed or the organizations take the consequence. 

Nor was this arraignment for delinquencies confined solely 
to occasions specially instituted to ferret them out. Later on 
in this same year, 1885, something of the same tenor followed. 
Neglect of proper observances to assure the best of sanitation 
in the camp of that year found in a general order an incisive in- 
sistence for the adoption of corrective measures for a more thor- 
ough and effective policing. And also in the same order 
there appeared this uncanny paragraph: ‘‘ The inspection of this 
morning showed many of the pieces in a horrible condition and 
many others only fair, which would not pass the inspecting offi- 
cer. The men must keep at them until thoroughly cleaned.” 

It so happened that in the year 1885 the usual character of 
its observance and the day itself were in full accord, and on Sun- 
day, February 22, 1885, the regiment in full-dress uniform, with- 
out arms, and the music without instruments, was paraded for 
attendance on divine service on the afternoon of that day at the 
Church of St. Matthias, conducted by its rector, the regimental 
chaplain, Rev. Robert A. Edwards. 

A cautionary circular from regimental headquarters of Jan- 
uary 8, 1885, sounded a note of preparation for participation in . 
the ceremonies incident to the coming inauguration of the Hon. 
Grover Cleveland as President of the United States, as follows: 

The adjutant-general having decided that the division of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania shall participate in the inaugural ceremonies at 
Washington, D. C., on the 4th of March next, it becomes necessary for this 
command to put itself in shape to make an appearance there that will sus- 
tain its well-earned reputation and meet the expectations of its many friends 
in that city and others who will be present on that occasion and who have 
a very high opinion of it and are anxiously awaiting our arrival. We will 
‘ be placed in competition with the various well-disciplined and drilled or- 
ganizations of our own State and the crack commands of other States, notably 
the New York Seventh, which has promised to parade over 700 men, and 


we must therefore get to work at once to recruit, drill, and equip and 
make every effort to present ten companies of twenty-four files front. 


The regiment in full winter uniform, band and drum corps, 
field and staff mounted, provided with three days’ cooked rations, 
left the Broad and Washington Street depot at eight’ o’clock on 
the evening of Monday, March 2, for the inauguration. Head- 
quarters in Washington were established in the building known 
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as the Douglass Mansion on I Street between Second and Third, 
where the command was quartered. The regiment was formed 
for its direct participation in the ceremonies on the morning of 
the 4th at nine o’clock on I Street, right resting on Second 
Street. ‘The day was well gone before the conclusion of the 
affair, and that night the regiment returned to Philadelphia. 
Glittering uniforms, vast crowds, discomfort, delays, much 
enthusiasm, were the incidents, as usual, attendant on the 
oceasion. 

The First Brigade paraded an aggregate of 2093. In his 
annual report for the year to Adjutant-General Guthrie, Major- 
General Hartranft briefly summarized the event and the success 
that came of Pennsylvania’s participation in it as follows: “ You 
also participated with the division at the inaugural ceremonies 
of President Cleveland and know how the Pennsylvania troops 
were received by that vast audience on account of their soldierly 
bearing and solidity in movement. Every Pennsylvanian present 
was proud to call them his fellow-citizens.” 

General Order No. 18, of April 16, 1885, made announce- 
ment as follows: 

The Colonel] commanding announces with much regret the death of 
Charles K. Ide, formerly Major of this Command, which occurred at noon 
on the 15th inst. 

Major Ide was one of the founders of our organization, serving at dif- 
ferent times as First Sergeant, Lieutenant, and Captain of Company D, as 
well as Adjutant and Major of the Regiment. He filled every position with 
rare ability and was faithful in all the relations of life to his friends and 
to his companions in arms. 

The funeral will take place on Saturday, 18th inst., and as a mark 
of respect to his memory the order for the anniversary parade of the Com- 
mand for that day is hereby countermanded; a subsequent date for the cele- 


bration will be hereafter announced. The national colors will be displayed 
on the armory at half staff on the day of the funeral. 


As postponed, the twenty-fourth anniversary commemorative 
parade took place on the evening of Saturday, June 6, 1885, con- 
cluding with the ceremony of a dress parade in front of the Union 
League. 

The spring inspection, so far at least as the First Regiment 
was concerned, had been disappointing; there was still an urgent 
call for “ better turn-outs.” In order that the men might make 
arrangements for their summer holidays and for a general im- © 

20 
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provement, the time for the annual encampment, July 25 to 
August 1, 1885, was announced as early as April 20. The en- 
campments were to be by brigades. That of the First Brigade 
to be known as Camp Muhlenberg, was to be located near Elwyn 
station, beyond Media, on and in the vicinity of the Delaware 
County Fair grounds. 

The annual encampment, July 25 to August 1, 1885, followed 
a lengthy season of unprecedented drought. No rain had fallen 
in the vicinity of the Camp Muhlenberg location for upward of 
sixty days. The proximity of the camp to Philadelphia had on the 
opening, Sunday, the 26th, brought thousands to the grounds, and 
the threatening clouds of the early afternoon, the precursors of a 
deluging rain, had kept thousands more away. ‘The religious ex- 
ercises of the morning in all the regiments, and in which in those 
of the First Chaplain Edwards had preached a sermon inveigh- ~ 
ing against profanity, urging a sounder morality, as typified in 
the life and now forcefully suggested in the death of General 
Ulysses S. Grant, had been concluded without interruption from 
the approaching disturbance. With the military features for the 
later afternoon, notably the Brigade Dress Parade, the brigade 
commander was not so fortunate. They had scarce been con- 
cluded ere the storm broke, and the troops reached their quarters 
a wet, bedraggled, sorry-looking set of soldiers. There was not a 
soldier in the camp, however, who did not welcome with an appre- 
clative greeting the rain that broke the drought and the storm that 
tempered the heat. 

There were no weather interruptions during the rest of the 
week, and all specific details and requirements, the better per- 
formance of which had been so urgently pressed in circulars, 
orders, and instructions, were vigorously prosecuted. Aside from 
the close pursuit of all the immediate calls of company and regi- 
ment, there was the usual review of the brigade by the governor 
and commander-in-chief on the afternoon of Friday, the 31st, 
and the annual muster and inspection of the regiment by Adju- 
tant-General Guthrie at the very early hour of five and a half 
o’clock on the morning of the same day. As the result of this 
inspection, out of an aggregate of 586, the regiment with 522 
present and 64 absent secured a percentage of 89.9 and a regi- 
mental rating of ‘ superior.” 


FIRST REGIMENT INFANTRY, N.G. P. 
(PRESENT UNIFORM) 
1885-1911 
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The rifle practice for the year increased the number of quali- 
fied marksmen 23—from 71 in 1884 to 94 in 1885, Among 
those who led were George W. Coulston, F, with a score of 49; 
C. R. Walton, ¥, 48; Lieutenant C. Hathaway, F, 47; ©. W. 
Root and L. Ryan, 45 each; W. W, Abbott, D, 45; and Captain 
J. Campbell Gilmore, K, 42. 

A significant feature of the 1885 annual encampment, which 
was broken with the usual formalities at the time prescribed, 
Saturday, August 1, was the famous endorsement of the inspect- 
ing officer, Col. William J. Volkmar, an assistant adjutant- 
general of the United States Army, of the general efficiency of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard and its worthiness of emulation by 
other States seeking to advance their military proficiency. The 
following are extracts from his very exhaustive report of the re- 
sult of his official observations on that occasion: 


The National Guard of Pennsylvania so justly enjoys a reputation for 
solid worth that its system of organization and supply may’ be profitably 
studied by every Commonwealth desiring to provide itself with a proper 
military safeguard against domestic danger... . 

In marksmanship and in drill, in the administrative departments and 
in those of supply, the National Guard of Pennsylvania excels as a unit, 
but in details of prescribed courtesies to superiors when on duty, and in 
individual personal appearance, there is too much laxity... . 

What most forcibly impressed me was the desire of everybody to learn 
and improve. The aim of all seemed to be to approach as nearly as possible 
to the methods of the regular army and with this aspiration the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania cannot fail to become constantly more and more a 
eredit to itself and to its earnest officers, whose untiring efforts show how 
much they held the interests of their commands at heart. 


The death of General Grant was announced to the regiment 
on July 23, 1885, in the following regimental General Order No. 
30: 


I. General Ulysses 8. Grant, U. S. A., retired, and ex-President of the 
United States, died at Mt. McGregor, New York, at 8:08 this morning. It 
is unnecessary to refer to the services of the distinguished dead—his life, 
patriotism, unswerving fidelity to his country in the time of need, his won- 
derful ability as a military leader, his integrity as a statesman, are but 
part of the country’s history. 

II. The colors of the regiment will be draped and the officers wear the 
usual emblem of mourning for thirty days and the national colors at the 
regimental armory be placed at half staff until after the day of the funeral 
as a mark of respect to his memory. 
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The funeral obsequies were announced to take place in the 
city of New York on Saturday, August 8, the remains to rest in 
the Riverside Park mausoleum, and General Order No. 38, of 
August 4, 1885, from regimental headquarters, directed that to 
participate in the funeral ceremony of General Ulysses S. Grant 
the regiment would assemble at the armory on Friday, August 
7, at 11 o’clock Pp. m., equipped in State uniform, white garrote 
collars, canteens, white trousers in knapsacks, with blankets rolled, 
to proceed thence by rail to the city of New York, and, while 
there to be quartered in the armory of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment National Guard State of New York. 

On Friday evening the armory of the regiment at Broad and 
Callowhill Streets presented an animated appearance. Leaving 
the armory at the hour prescribed, the regiment, followed by a 
large crowd of spectators, marched down Broad Street to the 
Pennsylvania depot, where a train in waiting, consisting of six- 
teen cars, was promptly boarded and started on its journey to its 
Jersey City destination, which it reached at 4.30 on Saturday 
morning. 


The citizens of Philadelphia showed their appreciation of the character 
and standing of the First Regiment as an exponent of the city’s military by 
making generous contributions to the fund to defray the expenses of their 
attendance on the funeral obsequies of the nation’s distinguished soldier, 
and the members of the regiment responded by turning out in full strength, 
nearly 600 men, the strength of the companies being as follows: Company 
A, 58 men; Company B, 64 men; Company C, 50 men; Company D, 46 men; 
Company E, 60 men; Company F, 50 men; Company G, 50 men; Company H, 
52 men; Company I, 51 men; Company K, 55 men; the band and drum corps 
numbered about 40. 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS WHO PARTICIPATED IN PARADE OF FIRST REGIMENT, GRANT’S 
FUNERAL, AUGUST 8, 1885. 


Field—Colonel Theodore E. Wiedersheim and Major Wendell P. Bowman. 

Staff—Acting Adjutant C. T. Kensil; Quartermaster Harry C. Roberts; Pay- 
master William H. Taber; Surgeon J. Wilks O’Neill, M.D.; Assistant 
Surgeon Francis Muhlenberg, M.D.; Assistant Surgeon Alexis Dupont 
Smith, M.D., Chaplain Rev. Robert A. Edwards and Special Aids J. 
Houston Merrill and Walter F. Sykes. 

Non-Commissioned Staff—Sergeant-Major G. M. Post; Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant T. H. Gallagher; Commissary-Sergeant George L. Walker, Jr., 
and Hospital Steward Charles Ouram. 

Drum-Major W. T. Baker; Bandmaster Albert Andress. 
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Company A—Captain, H. deC. Brolasky; First Lieutenant, George E. Dea- 
con; Second Lieutenant, Kirk W. Magill. 

Company B—Captain, J. Lewis Good; First Lieutenant, William Ewing; 
Second Lieutenant, Geo. L. Ploutz. 

Company C—Captain, Milton W. Orme; First Lieutenant, R. G. Stinson. 

Company D—Captain, Harry O. Hastings; First Lieutenant, H. J. Crump; 
Second Lieutenant, T. A. Edwards. 

Company E—Captain, James Muldoon; First Lieutenant, James A. Filley; 
Second Lieutenant, Henry Schroeder. 

Company F—Captain, Thomas E. Huffington; First Lieutenant, George 
Hiler, Jr.; Second Lieutenant, Charles Hathaway, Jr. 

Company G—Captain, A. L. Williams; First Lieutenant, G. K. Morehead; 
Second Lieutenant, Josiah Torr. 

Company H—Captain, Samuel B. Collins; First Lieutenant, Clarence T. 
Kensil, acting adjutant; Second Lieutenant, F. B. Thompson. 

Company I—Captain, Frederick P. Koons; First Lieutenant, L. E. French; 
Second Lieutenant, J. Dallett Roberts. 

Company K—Captain, J. Campbell Gilmore; First Lieutenant, R. R. Bring- 
hurst; Second Lieutenant, A. J. Diamond. 


The following story, told contemporaneously through the news- 
papers, better preserves the recollection of the regiment’s partici- 
pation in this conspicuous event in the nation’s history than if it 
were now presented in another form: 


The First Regiment during their New York trip wore the regular State 
uniform and carried knapsacks, blankets, and canteens. The field and staff 
officers were mounted, horses being in readiness for them at the armory 
of the Twenty-second New York Regiment. No military organization in the 
Grant funeral parade marched with more soldierly precision or met with 
more general commendation than the First Pennsylvania Regiment. 

When the First Regiment left the armory of the New York Twenty- 
second Regiment to take their assigned position in the line of the grand 
parade, they attracted considerable public attention. It was not caused by 
the gaudiness or otherwise attractive appearance of their uniform, for they 
wore only the regular United States army garb, and the only difference be- 
tween them and the “regulars” was their white pants, which were put on, 
as stated, at the armory of the Twenty-second New York Regiment. What 
attracted so much attention and was the cause of so much favorable com- 
mendation was the almost perfect marching of the First Regiment and the 
particularly neat and clean appearance of the men. : 

The regiment was the cynosure of all eyes, and the frequent. clapping 
of hands by the multitude that thronged the sidewalks as they passed by 
was the spontaneous testimonial awarded them for their military pro- 
ficiency, and it must be borne in mind that as far as dress was concerned 
they would have been passed by unnoticed. It was the true soldierly de- 
portment of the men themselves that created such enthusiasm as the regiment 
marched over the route, and it may be truthfully said that the thousands 
of Philadelphians who viewed the procession felt a sensation of pride and 
satisfaction that the Quaker City was so well represented in the military line. 
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But what most of all enures to the preservation of a military 
reputation is official recognition, which General Shaler certainly 
supplies in his highly complimentary letter to Colonel Wieder- 
sheim : 

HEADQUARTERS Ist Division, N. G. S., N. Y. 
New York, Aug. 10, 1885. 
CoLtoNneL THEODORE E. WIEDERSHEIM 
First Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

Colonel: I regret exceedingly that in the multiplicity of duties on Sat- 
urday last I had not the opportunity to meet you and express my gratifica- 
tion at your visit to New York with your fine regiment. Everywhere the 
praises of your command, for excellent appearance made and almost perfect 
marching, were to be heard, 

I would thank you to say to your officers and men that all New York 
was pleased to have them visit this city and join in doing honor to the 
memory of the great patriot soldier and ex-President. Pennsylvania has 
reason to be proud of her First Regiment for its soldierly bearing and ex- 
cellent discipline, and I feel personally honored in having so fine a regiment 
under my command for even a short time. Very sincerely yours, 

. ALEXANDER SHALER, 
Major-General. 


Colonel Wiedersheim’s congratulatory circular of August 11, 
1885, well adapts itself to supply a fitting conclusion to what has 
already been said: 


CIRCULAR 


The colonel commanding takes occasion to congratulate the command 
upon its satisfactory and handsome appearance in the parade of the escort 
column in the obsequies of the illustrious General U. S. Grant in New York 
City on the 8th inst. 

Your soldierly bearing, discipline, and marching have received the most 
flattering commendations while the daily press of our own city gives us all 
possible credit; the papers of New York City also accord us the honors with 
the New York Seventh and Twenty-second Regiments, which of itself is most 
complimentary. 

Our thanks are due and extended to those generous and patriotic friends 
—citizens of Philadelphia—by whose liberal contributions we were enabled 
to represent this city as well as the National Guard of the State. 


The outdoor military demonstrations for the year 1885 con- 
cluded with a parade of the First Brigade on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 26, of which General Snowden in his annual report 
speaks as follows: “Thanksgiving Day, November 26, the bri- 
gade was paraded, weather unpleasant, pavements in slippery 
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condition, but on the whole the parade may be regarded as suc- 
cessful.” 

Through resignations, expirations of term, promotions, the 
regimental roster in captaincies and field officers had been sub- 
jected to numerous changes. 

Lieut.-Col. Washington H. Gilpin, after a long and faithful 
service in the ranks, in the line, and in the field, had resigned, 
July 20, 1885, and on Octobér 19, 1885, Major Wendell P. 
Bowman was elected to succeed him. Captain Thomas E. 
Huffington’s election to the majority followed, November 14, 
1885, and the vacancy thereby created in his company, F, was . 
filled by the election of First Lieutenant George Eiler, Jr., to the 
captaincy, November 30, 1885. The commission of Captain 
Charles A. Rose, of Company A, expired by limitation February 
27, 1887, and on the same day Captain Howell DeC. Brolasky 
was elected his successor. Captain Pearson S. Conrad, Company 
C, resigned May 11, 1885, and on June 4, 1885, the vacant cap- 
taincy was filled by the election of First Lieutenant Milton W. 
Orme. On November 18, 1885, First Lieutenant Clarence T. 
Kensil was elected captain of Company H, vice Captain Samuel 
B. Collins resigned. The commission of Captain J. Campbell 
Gilmore, Company K, expired by lapse of time February 28, 
1886—he is to reappear in the National Guard service in a 
higher rank, with a wider influence and enlarged responsibilities 
—and First Lieutenant Robert R. Bringhurst was, on July 6, 
1886, elected to succeed him. On April 7, 1887, Dr. Edward 
Martin was appointed assistant surgeon, vice Dr, Francis Muh- 
lenberg resigned March 4, 1887. 

The usual permission from brigade headquarters followed the 
application to parade the regiment, and in accordance therewith 
in full-dress winter uniform, without arms or music, the regiment 
attended divine service on Sunday, February 21, 1886, at the 
Church of St. Matthias, the rector, Chaplain Robert A. Edwards, 
officiating. 

There was also the usual commemorative recognition of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary, April 19, 1886, by a street parade of 
the regiment in full-dress ire eipanied by the Veteran 
Corps, with Colonel Wiedersheim in command of the column, on 
the afternoon of that day. 
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The annual State encampments for the year 1886, July 10 
to July 17, were by regiments. That of the First Regiment, 
known as Camp Winfield Scott Hancock, in honor of that dis- 
tinguished soldier, a Pennsylvanian who had died during the 
year, was located near Devon, on the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, seventeen miles out from Philadelphia on private 
grounds, “ generously granted,” said Colonel Wiedersheim, as 
commander of the camp, “ by their patriotic and public-spirited 
owner for the use of the regiment free of charge.” Company 
commanders, as a fitting recognition of the favor, were enjoined 
to especial caution ky the adoption of such measures for their care 
that when restored to their owner they would be in the same good 
order and condition as when they came into the regiment’s 
keeping. 

And it is altogether likely that they were, for in the annual 
report of his brigade for the year 1886 General Snowden said: 
“The camp of the First Regiment was a model of cleanliness and 
neatness.” His report concludes as follows: “In their reports, 
herewith forwarded, colonels commanding approvingly speak of 
the superior advantages attained by the trial of the regimental 
encampment over those of the brigade or division system of en- 
campments.” ... “As an encampment,” concludes General 
Snowden, “it was worth trial, especially in view of diminished 
expenses, but as a permanent feature of the service it has not 
shown sufficient excellence to warrant its adoption.” 

This was the last year of Adjutant-General Guthrie’s four- 
year term, and he sums up the conclusion of his service as follows: 
“The morale and esprit de corps of the Guard is of the highest, 
its commissioned officers of intelligence and ability, and the State 
has every reason to be proud of its National Guard.” 

At the annual muster and inspection on Saturday, the 17th, 
the last day of the encampment, with an aggregate of 558, 469 
present, 89 absent, the percentage present was 81.4. There is 
no regimental rating reported, either in figures or in words. 
Those of the companies, under the several heads of “ military 
bearing,” “ discipline,” “ school of the soldier,” ete., with ratings 
in words, “superior,” “very good,” ete., alone are supplied. 
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The following is a field return which stood for the average 
attendance at the encampment: 


IReeandenss enh BS IB GID i oe Sieh Es 

Goniwotsae, 5 CGN OOOO Oo) Oo Moe 820 2 ol 

En. Men 5 27 38 50 33 34 46 37 43 43 39 41 436 
10 27 41 53 36 36 48 40 46 46 41 43 467 


The qualified marksmen for the year had increased to 138, 
with the highest scores, 48 each, accredited to Lieutenant C. W. 
Hathaway, Jr., and Geo, W. Coulston, Company F. Colonel 
Wiedersheim had made a score of 31 and Lieutenant-Colonel Bow- 
man one of 33. In the matches for the State prize, shot for at 
Scranton, the regiment stood third: Thirteenth, 324; Sixteenth, 
319; and First, 293. 

Major John W. Ryan, commanding the State Fencibles Bat- 
talion, who carried with him the scars of battle and the honors 
of war as a soldier of the Sixty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and who, through his special aptitude as a tactician and disci- 
plinarian, had won for his battalion a nation-wide fame, died on 
the morning of October 22, 1886. His death was announced to 
the regiment in a general order of that day, and “as a mark of 
respect to his memory” the flag was directed to be displayed at 
half staff at the regimental armory until after the funeral. The 
officers of the regiment in uniform and with the usual badge of 
mourning were in attendance as a body at his funeral on the 
95th inst. 

The regiment was again a participant in inaugural cere- 
monies, this time on the occasion of the inauguration of Gen. 
James A. Beaver as governor of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, 
Tuesday, January 18, 1887. 

This year divine service was held at the regimental armory, 
Sunday, February 20, where the regiment was in attendance in 
full-dress uniform. The audience was strengthened and the gath- 
ering was a large one by the presence of soldiers from other com- 
mands and citizens generally. 

The twenty-sixth anniversary was commemorated April 19, 
1887, by a street parade of the regiment in full-dress uniform, 
accompanied by the Veteran Corps. The regiment, with Colonel 
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Wiedersheim in command, numbered about 480 officers and men, 
and the Veteran Corps, Colonel William W. Allen commanding, 
about 80. Opposite the Union League building the column was 
reviewed by Mayor Edwin H. Fitler, President Edwin N. Benson, 
of the Union League, Governor Ormsby, of Vermont, and staff, 
who made a brief stop in Philadelphia on their way to Gettys- 
burg, and others of military and civic prominence. In the even- 
ing the Veteran Corps, Colonel Allen presiding, held its annual 
reunion and banquet in the annex of the Union League. The 
several companies of the regiment observed the occasion by like 
gatherings and festivities in their quarters and elsewhere. 

On May 25, 1887, a regimental order was published announc- 
ing that on May 31 the Chicago Zouaves, Company E, Fourth 
Regiment Infantry National Guard of Illinois, would visit Phila- 
delphia after the national encampment at Washington, D. C., and 
be the guests of the First Regiment. A detachment of five men 
from each company, with the requisite complement of commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, under the command of Cap- 
tain James Muldoon, was detailed as an escort and directed to 
proceed to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad station and receive 
the command on its arrival, 

This company, Captain Ford commanding, better remembered 
as the Ellsworth Zouaves, had in a competitive drill at Washing- 
ton won the first prize, and on this, their return trip to Chicago, 
were bearing with them the treasured trophy—the “ clean sweep ” 
trophy, as they jocularly styled it. The Union League in their 
honor displayed its flags, Mayor Fitler reviewed the column at 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, the sidewalks were crowded, and an 
enthusiastic greeting followed through the entire route. A 
sumptuous entertainment at the armory was followed by an exhi- 
bition drill with the introduction of many apparent complications 
from which the Zouaves speedily untangled themselves. ‘‘ The 
sealing of the ten-foot fence brought the exhibition to a close 
with the heartiest applause for this feat of physical strength and 
endurance.” 

After a protracted hearing in the forum of his own conscience 
whether the overwhelming pressure of his private interests should 
command or his desires and inclinations persuade, Colonel Wie- 
dersheim on May 27, 1887, reluctantly tendered his resignation. 
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In resisting the urgency put upon him for its recall, he con- 
fronted a more formidable obstacle, disappointing the dearest 
friends of his manhood, than any he had encountered when in the 
forum of his conscience persuasion had almost overcome com- 
mand. 


The following is Colonel Wiedersheim’s farewell letter to the 
regiment : . 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 14, 1887. 


To THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE First RecimenT INFANTRY, N. G. Pa.: 

Comrades: In severing my connection with the Command, I do so with 
much regret, for the ties and associations formed during a period of twenty- 
five years cannot be broken without a feeling of sadness; although I will not 
be actively with the regiment, I shall always take the deepest interest in its 
welfare and never lose my affection for the individual members of the 
organization. 

With your aid, support and co-operation we have not retrograded during 
the past eight years, but it has been one of the most prosperous periods in 
its history, we have accomplished much, and the First Regiment has merited 
the confidence of the military authorities and received the support and en- 
couragement of all law-abiding citizens, and enjoys the enviable reputation 
of being an organization, “always to be depended upon.” 

I have ever appreciated the honor of being your commanding officer, 
and for the evidences so often manifested of your regard and kind feelings 
I must always be truly grateful. 

Continue in the good work and the Command will maintain its high 
position and go on in its career of usefulness as a conservator of the public 
peace, so that you will feel a pride in being connected with the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, and especially so that you are members of the First 
Regiment. 

Very respectfully, 


THEO. E. WIEDERSHEIM. 


A newspaper comment, with headline, “ The First Regiment 
to Lose Its Capable Colonel,” closed as follows: 


Colonel Wiedersheim’s administration has marked the most prosperous 
period in the history of the regiment. Through his untiring efforts the com- 
mand has attained a military, social, and financial standing which reflects 
the greatest credit upon the colonel’s management, and the general regret 
manifested at his determination to withdraw is a fitting token of the appre- 
ciation of his services. 


The officers of the regiment parted with their retiring colonel 
at a banquet given in his honor at the Hotel Bellevue. All the 
surviving ex-colonels, Ellmaker, Kneass, Prevost, McMichael, 
Latta, and Benson, with Lieutenant-Colonel Bowman and the 
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field, staff, and line almost entire, were in attendance. All the 
speeches were in hearty unison, regrets at the parting, recognition 
of the untiring energy, intelligent zeal, and earnest purpose of 
Colonel Wiedersheim, and the success that had at all times fol- 
lowed his management, pride in the past, hopefulness for the 
future. Among the many excellent addresses, Colonel Ellmaker’s, 
who knew so much of the past and had followed closely the pres- 
ent, happily has been in part sufficiently well preserved to justify 
insertion here. 


So long [he said] as I live I will stand by the First to the end. IL 
ought to be familiar with the toast [“ The Gray Reserves ”] to which I am 
to respond because I was the first man to organize the meeting that re- 
sulted in the organization of the Gray Reserves. This regiment was a mag- 
nificent organization. In one year’s time, although raw recruits, they could 
perform any movement better than any regiment that exists in the Com- 
monwealth except the First. This perfection was brought about by the 
united efforts of both officers and men. At the time of the trouble in the 
coal regions, with but a few hours’ notice the men were ready to march 
to Schuylkill Haven. In 1862 and 1863, when Pennsylvania was about to 
be invaded, it marched with full ranks to the defence of the country. No 
one regrets more than I do the necessity that compels Colonel Wiedersheim 
to withdraw. I know of no man who has worked as hard from the time 
he took command as he has. It won’t do for you to mourn his loss with- 
out looking to the future. You have in Colonel Bowman a man who has 
been tried and not found wanting. With the experience he has had I think 
you have nothing to fear. All I ask is that you stand by him to a man. 


The regular June session of the Board of Officers had gone 
by before the State Headquarters had taken formal action on the 
resignation, but at that of July 2, 1887, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS through the imperative demands of civil life, Colonel Theo- 
dere E. Wiedersheim, after nearly twenty-five years of continuous service 
as a soldier and officer in the Volunteers and National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, has resigned as Colonel of the First Regiment; and 

WHEREAS, we, the officers of said regiment, at this our first board meet- 
ing assembled since his retirement, desire to place on record our high regard 
and great respect for him as our faithful comrade and gallant commander. 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we point to the record of Colonel Theo- 
dore E. Wiedersheim with pride and admiration; and when we recall his 
entry into the service of his State and country as a volunteer soldier while 
a mere boy, nearly a quarter of a century ago, during the darkest and most 
perilous period of the late Civil War, and that he has been in faithful, con- 
tinuous service in his regiment thereafter to the time of his resignation, 
always prompt in obeying every order and answering every call of his Com- 
monwealth, participating in every campaign and tour of duty in which this 
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regiment served during those long years,—working his way from the ranks 
to the coloneley,—we cannot refer to him otherwise than as one of our 
regiment’s most distinguished sons, and a typical soldier of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That his distinguished success as a soldier and Guardsman is 
due .to the courage and fidelity which characterized him in the discharge of 
every duty, being ever vigilant for the welfare of his command, and the 
honor and the dignity of the service. 

Resolved, That in his long term of over eight years of faithful service 
as Colonel, our regiment not only maintained its high reputation for organi- 
zation, drill, and discipline, but undertook and successfully carried through 
the erection and completion of the first regimental armory in our Common- 
wealth. That in this great work he was ever foremost in unceasing activity 
and industry, never surrendering his zeal and commission until all was fin- 
ished and crowned with marvellous success. 

Resolved, That in his retirement from service the National Guard suffer 
the loss of one of its most useful and distinguished officers, and our regi- 
ment a devoted, successful and beloved commander. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret his loss, but shall always claim him 
“as one of our own,’’ a boy of the First Regiment, grown to perfect military 
manhood. 

May God speed him in the pathways of civil life, and there crown him 
with like success. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to record these resolutions and 
transmit a copy thereof to Colonel Wiedersheim. 


Colonel Wiedersheim was in every sense a product of the First 
Regiment. With it from the commencement of his and almost 
from the beginning of its career, he knew no other instructor, and 
the knowledge he thus acquired he imparted to no other pupil. 
That from that knowledge so imparted there has followed a 
fruitage rich and productive has been at all times conceded. In 
the ranks in a erucial test under the fire of the enemy at Car- 
isle, of the line at a critical moment, when mob violence for the 
time had the law at bay in the round-house at Pittsburgh, his man- 
hood developed with the emergency and an all-abiding confidence 
sharpened his energies, strengthened his fortitude, quickened his 
judgment. 

He never sought preferment; preferment sought him. When 
his company needed a captain, upon him the choice fell, without 
caucus, canvass, or convention. When the regiment was in search 
of a colonel, a like spontaneity marked him for the place. The 
necessary intervention of a perfunctory election in no way dis- 
turbed what was indeed akin to a natural selection. 

Retirement did not weaken his interest, nor impair his ener- 
gies. Summoned to the executive charge of the celebration of the 
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Centennial Anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, then fast approaching, the superintendence and 
management of its great civic and military demonstrations fell 
largely to his keeping. His ever-continuing zeal for and adapta- 
bility to the application of the principles and purposes of its or- 
ganization has so broadened the scope of influence of the Veteran 
Corps as to enable it not only to strengthen its own substantial 
standing, but to render a more material support to the best in- 
terests of the regiment. 

The First Regiment, organized originally largely from the 
men of business, finance, and the professions, has always so main- 
tained itself as to be within the zone of that all-essential influence 
from which it originally sprung. Besides the reputation it has 
secured of its own energies, the men who were with it and of it, 
in their ever-enlarging sphere—all, indeed, who have had touch 
with it—have always lent it their countenance, encouragement, 
and support. In winning a recognition for this prestige, in re- 
taining this influence, enlarging its scope so that it include the 
new men, whom the new methods of business have made of so 
much importance in the new business world, none have had more 
to do, both themselves a part of and much respected and honored 
in this new community of business, than two of the former colonels 
of the regiment—Col. Theodore E. Wiedersheim and his imme- 
diate predecessor, Col. R. Dale Benson. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


1887-1892 COLONEL BOWMAN ELECTED—CENTENARY OF CON- 
STITUTION — ANNUAL ENCAMPMENTS — MEADE EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE DEDICATION—INAUGURATION PRESIDENT HARRISON 
1889—cENTENARY WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION, NEW YORK 
—RIFLE PRACTICE AND INSPECTION—SCORES—AVERAGES— 
HOMESTEAD RIOTS—-DEDICATION HARTRANFT MONUMENT— 
FIGURE OF EFFICIENCY—FIRST REGIMENT’S RIFLE RANGE— 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS 


The military art had undergone material change—radical, 
thorough, revolutionary. Increased accuracy, rapid fire, spread 
of the zone of execution, had largely disposed of the line, the 
column, the mass for field exercises only. For troops in action 
there had been substituted the movements of the “ extended order ” 
and other kindred new necessities. Problem, demonstration, 
solution, manceuvres, tactics, strategy, marksmanship, evolutions, 
the practice march, the endurance test, stood for the passing of 
the old and the coming of the new. Step, cadence, soldiery bear- 
ing, drill with the squad, company, battalion, discipline, obedience, 
a few days of target practice, and the man in the ranks began to 
think himself the soldier. The basis of the thorough had had its 
beginning; time alone must do the rest. These essentials are now, 
indeed, but the shadows; the substance is yet to come. What 
before required but practice only to retain, now demands study 
to acquire, and still more study to keep. 

While other sciences have been punctured, disturbed, if not 
in a measure disrupted, their identity is still preserved. Like 
the others, the military art, though disturbed and punctured, has 
never been diverted out of its identification. While much of it 
may have found its way to the scrap-heap, its basic principles, 
its blessed memories, its ancient glories, its mighty achievements, 
yet remain; it is still the science of war. What the soldier 
learned of the old, instead of a hindrance was of vast avail in his 
acquisition of the new. His knowledge of the past was no incum- 


brance. Helpful as an aid to a better acquaintance with the 
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present, it is a means still of service for what the future may 
demand. 

Through all the thirty-three years of Colonel Bowman’s active 
service in the National Guard, two as captain, six as major, two 
as lieutenant-colonel, twenty as colonel, three as a general officer, 
this evolutionary process, in all its orderly sequences, was in grad- 
ual progress, until before his retirement it had reached its present 
perfected culmination, 

First Lieutenant and Quartermaster H. C. Roberts resigned 
June 28, 1887. Chaplain Robert A. Edwards, consistent in the 
discharge of every duty incumbent on his sacred office, resigned 
May 27, 1887, and First Lieutenant and Adjutant H. Harrison 
Groff, faithful and efficient through his many years of military 
usefulness, surrendered his commission by resignation and was 
honorably discharged June 14, 1887. Lieutenant Gustavus K. 
Morehead was announced by Lieutenant-Colonel Bowman to fill 
the place as acting adjutant. 

On Monday, July 4, 1887, the First Brigade was paraded in 
the early morning in celebration of the one hundred and eleventh 
anniversary of American independence. The First Regiment, 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Bowman in command, appeared in 
State blouse, white helmets, and white trousers. 

At an election held at the regimental armory on the even- 
ing of Friday, July 15, 1887,* at 8.30 o’clock, with Col. John 
W. Schall, of the Sixth Regiment, presiding, Col. Wendell P. 
Bowman, by the unanimous vote of the line officers, was elected 
to the coloneley of the First Regiment. He accepted the office 
in the following modest announcement: “In assuming command 
of this regiment by the unanimous vote of the line officers at the 
election held this evening the Colonel Commanding fully appre- 


eiates the high honor conferred upon and the confidence reposed 
in him.” 


* Colonel Bowman’s commission, as it appears from the “ Register of the 
National Guard,” in the annual report of the adjutant-general, bears date 
July 1, 1887. Upon examination, it was disclosed that the endorsement 
upon the election return which certified that the election had been held July 
15, when it was referred by the adjutant-general to the secretary of the 
Commonwealth mistakenly requested “that a commission issue to date from 
July 1, 1887.” The records in both offices have now been made to read 
aright. 
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The same order relieved Lieutenant. Morehead from duty as 
acting adjutant and returned him to his company, and the para- 
graph that so directed concluded as follows: “ The Colonel Com- 
manding recognizes the efficient and soldierly manner in which 
Lieutenant Morehead discharged his duty.” 

Announcement was at the same time made of the staff appoint- 
ments as follows: Adjutant, Pearson S. Conrad; Quartermaster, 
Frederick P. Koons; Inspector of Rifle Practice, George W. 
Coulston; Surgeon, J. Wilks O’ Neill; Assistant Surgeons, Alexis 
Dupont Smith and Edward Martin; Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
Thomas H. Gallagher; Commissary-Sergeant, George L. Walker, 
Jr.; Hospital Steward, Charles Ouram; Drum-Major, William T. 
Baker, and Bandmaster, 8. H. Kendle. Subsequently, on August 
4, 1887, George M. Post, having been honorably discharged as 
sergeant-major, Samuel N. Ware, Jr., of Company IF, was named 
as acting sergeant-major in his stead, and in place of Thomas H. 
Gallagher, also honorably discharged, Frank Bingham, of Com- 
pany A, was appointed quartermaster-sergeant. 

Two of these appointees, other than those reappointed, Adju- 
tant Conrad and Quartermaster Koons, had already made hand- 
some records with the regiment; Adjutant Conrad as captain of 
. Company C and in other responsible capacities, and Quartermas- 
ter Koons, a war soldier in the 119th, as captain of Company I, 
where his commission had expired by limitation. 

On Tuesday, July 26, 1887, Major Thomas HK. Huffington 
was elected lieutenant-colonel, to fill the vacaney due to Colonel 
Bowman’s advancement. Lieutenant-Colonel O. C. Bosbyshell, 
of the Second Regiment, conducted the election, and on August 
11, 1887, at Camp Winfield Scott Hancock, Mount Gretna, Cap- 
tain J. Lewis Good, of Company B, was elected major, vice 
Huffington promoted. Major Ralph F. Cullinan, Quartermaster 
First Brigade, presided at the election. 

The captains were as follows: Captain Howell C. Brolasky, 
Company A; Captain William Ewing, Company B, elected Au- 
gust 31, 1887, as Major Good’s successor; Captain Milton C. 
Orme, Company ©; Captain Harry O. Hastings, Company D; 
Captain James Muldoon, Company E; Captain George Eiler, Jr., 
Company F; Captain Albert L. Williams, Company G; Captain 
Clarence T. Kensil, Company H; Captain J. Dallas Roberts, 
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elected September 12, 1887, vice Koons, commissioned expired ; 
and Captain Robert R. Bringhurst, Company K. 

Lieutenant Coulston inaugurated his appointment as inspector 
of rifle practice by the publication, with the endorsement of the 
colonel commanding, of a series of specific directions, consonant 
with others of a similar tenor that had been prescribed by his pre- 
decessor for practice on the rifle range, for the season which had 
opened in May and was to terminate in November. Practice was 
expected from every officer and enlisted man, exclusive of musi- 
cians, and no commutation for ammunition or rifle range would 
be allowed any company that did not practise upon the range at 
least twenty-five men. Classifications, with the minimum scores 
required in each, together with three competitive prizes and their 
conditions, were announced. ‘The fourth class as it was defined 
was a ‘consolation prize” in itself. It “shall,” so it was stated, 
“consist of all who do not appear upon the range to practise.” 
The qualified “ marksman” of 1886 was permitted to shoot for a 
bar of 1887 without practice in the lower classes. To win the 
right to wear the badge of “ marksmanship,” those classifying in 
the first class were required, shooting at 200 and 500 yards, to 
make a combined score at the two distances equal to twenty-five 
points or over. 

A subsequent order in August of the same year from the in- 
spector of rifle practice, in which he announces dates for the prize 
competition, contains this suggestive paragraph. His prophetic 
deliverance has had something of a realization: 

We have officers and men who are capable and in every way qualified to 
become some of the best marksmen in the country; now that the regiment 
is armed with the new and improved 45 cal. rifles there is no reason why 


we should not have the largest number of marksmen as well as the strongest 
rifle team in the State. 


The encampment for the year 1887 was a division encamp- 
ment; its location, Mount Gretna, a site well adapted for the pur- 
pose, and frequently in use. On the railroad that connects Corn- 
wall Station on the Pennsylvania with Lebanon on the Lebanon 
Valley, its facilities for moving troops and transporting their im- 
pedimenta, not always at command in other localities, probably 
has had much to do with its frequent selection. The time fixed 
was from Saturday, August 6, to Saturday, August 13, and the 
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name announced was Camp Winfield Scott Hancock, doubtless for 
the same reason that the same designation was given to the camp 
ot the First Regiment the year previous—that it was the first 
distinctively military event of State-wide import that occurred 
nearest to the time of the decease of that distinguished soldier. 

The regiment was moved to the grounds by the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad. The prescribed routine, as laid down by 
Colonel Bowman in general orders, was without material change 
from the vogue prevalent heretofore. With reveille at five min- 
utes of six and taps at ten, there was but little opportunity for 
aught else through the day but duty. The soldier was not per- 
mitted to leave the camp except upon a pass properly counter- 
signed, and then he must appear with his coat always buttoned, 
his waist-belt on, and without arms. Religious exercises were 
held on Sunday, August 7, at°11 o’clock. Days were specially 
named for rifle practice; 9.30 a. m. for battalion drill, 2 to 4 Pp. m. 
for company and skirmish drills, and 6.30 p. m. for dress parade, 
with guard mount in the morning, were the hours set apart for 
each day’s performance in these particular exercises and move- 
ments. The battalion was formed on the regimental parade 
ground at 9 o’clock on the morning of August 11 “ for battalion 
movements designated by the adjutant-general as the inspection 
of troops upon the field.” 

On Tuesday, August 9, at 8.15 in the morning, there was the 
annual muster and inspection by the adjutant-general. Adjutant- 
General Presley N. Guthrie had retired with Governor Pattison 
and Adjutant-General Daniel H. Hastings, promoted from the 
coloneley of the Fifth Regiment as Colonel Guthrie had been from 
the Eighteenth, had succeeded him. 

As a result of this inspection, with an aggregate of 533, 431 
present, and 102 absent, the percentage present was 81.3. The 
ratings were noted as superior, very good, etc., in the companies, 
but no general average is reported for the regiment. The rifle 
practice for the year totalled 178; 47 as sharpshooters and 131 as 
“ marksman.” ; 

The distinctive feature of this encampment was the thorough 
and exhaustive official report of Col. Elwell Stephen Otis, of 
the Twentieth United States Infantry, the officer detailed by the 
War Department to inspect the troops of the National Guard of 
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Pennsylvania at their annual encampment for the year 1887 at 
Mount Gretna. He not only drew conclusions and gave them, but 
he found facts and stated them. Colonel Otis was an officer of 
temperament, research, accuracy, and thoroughness that specially 
fitted him for this particular kind of duty. So much was the 
report appreciated that although published in full in the adjutant- 
general’s report of 1887, it was made the subject of a general or- 
der, General Order No. 1, of the current series of 1888, reprinted 
and published in full again in 1888, “for the information and 
benefit of the Guard.” Space forbids its introduction as a whole, 
but such extracts follow as will tend to give its general tone, and 
from which its purport may be fairly deduced. 


The division reviews, especially the one tendered to Lieutenant-General 
Sheridan on the last day of the encampment, were admirably conducted. 
The division was formed in line of masses, the limited extent of available 
ground not admitting of any other formation, with artillery and cavalry 
on the left. The troops were correctly and effectively presented, and re- 
mained in proper position while the reviewing officer passed around the lines. 
They passed in review, infantry in column of companies, artillery and 
cavalry in column of platoons. The topography of the field was such that 
the column, marching steadily and with distances properly maintained, could 
be seen a long distance to the left as it approached the post of the review- 
ing officer. As it passed, distances were carefully preserved, alignments 
accurately maintained, and ranks well closed. The brigade bands, followed 
by the consolidated brigade field music, played in perfect time, wheeled out 
of the column with ease, and took right positions, ceasing to play, and fol- 
lowing brigades as prescribed. Field music and color-bearers did not forget 
to pay directed honors, and officers of the line and staff were in their proper 
places. A close observer of the entire ceremony, I did not discover any 
marked errors, either of omission or commission, and throughout it was more 
accurately conducted than any review of a large body of troops that I have 
ever attended. 

Besides, it [the Guard] is composed largely of homogeneous elements— 
of men who enter the ranks and give time and money to perfect themselves 
as soldiers and protectors of organized society, from a sense of the obliga- 
tions which they owe as citizens to the State. It is this spirit of willing 
submission to its own created authority for the public good which animates 
and sustains it. The discipline which exists is, therefore, to a great extent, 
self-imposed, not forced. It is internal in the body itself, and the law 
fosters it by giving to that body the power to punish its refractory mem- 
bers. Its intelligence, its practical knowledge of military matters, its equip- 
ment, and its determination to perform the duties which may be required 
of it, are the tests by which its efficiency must be judged. Its intelligence 
is of a high order; its organization is effective; its practical knowledge, 
considering its opportunities, very marked, and its equipment is adequate 
and adapted to the service, except in the matter of arms, a defect which 
is being remedied. As for its soldierly spirit, it is manifested in its prac- 
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tical subordination and the zeal with which it pursues instruction. An 
indication of that zeal is seen in the large attendance at camp; ninety-four 
per centum of its entire equipped force was present, and from one brigade 
of more than 3,000 men, there were but three per centum of absentees. Of 
those present, ninety-nine per centum were effective for duty. 


In the concluding paragraph of a circular issued subsequent 
to the encampment, Colonel Bowman makes this congratulatory 
allusion to the occasion: “‘ The honors won by the regiment at the 
last encampment appeal to the pride of every member, and the 
praise received from General Sheridan and our own major-general 
commanding should make every soldier renew his fealty to the 
service and spur him on to greater efficiency.” 

The event of the year, national in its import, was the celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States by the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia, September 17, 1787. The celebration had been 
months in preparation. Colonel Theo. E. Wiedersheim, as seere- 
tary of the committee, had largely to do with its executive details. 
Lieut.-Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, U. S. A., was in command of 
the military, with Gen. James W. Latta as his chief of staff. 

The 17th of September, 1887, fell upon Saturday. Friday, 
the 16th (the ceremonies had covered the week) was set apart 
as Military Day. The pageant was a memorable one. The sol- 
diers, sailors, cadets, and war veterans in line numbered 24,793. 
They represented the army and navy, militia from sixteen States, 
cadets from neighboring colleges, the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, and Sons of Veterans. The column started from South 
Broad Street at eleven o’clock a. m., passed in review before the 
President of the United States, Grover Cleveland, at Broad and 
Walnut, and again before Lieutenant-General Sheridan on North 
Broad Street, and its head reached the point of dismissal at 1.40 
p.m. The time of the parade passing a given point was two hours 
and forty minutes, and the distances traversed averaged about nine 
and one-half miles, including the march from and to the place of 
rendezvous to the place of formation. The strength of the Penn- 
sylvania division was 6,454. The First Regiment, Col. Wen- 
dell P. Bowman, Lieut.-Col. T. E. Huffington, Major J. Lewis 
Good, Adjutant P. S. Conrad, Quartermaster F. P. Koons, 
Surgeon J. Wilks O’Neill, Assistant Surgeons A. Dupont Smith 
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and Edward Martin, Inspector of Rifle Practice George W. Couls- 
ton, ten companies, 26 officers, and 487 men, totalled 513. The 
Twenty-second New York, Col. John F. Camp commanding, was 
its guest, and in the afternoon after the dismissal of the 
parade its officers and men were entertained at the regimental 
armory, and in the evening its officers only at the Union League. 
The regiment also had charge of and acted as escort to the Win- 
chester Light Infantry, Company F, Second Virginia Infantry, 
Captain John F. Nulton commanding. 

The following table gives a detailed statement of number of 
men in line in the-military parade: 


THE NUMBER IN LINE. 


Name. Men and Officers. Artillery, Ete. 

General Sheridan and Staff ........ 40 ss 
United istateswATmivs yee 405 42 
Naval Brigade tary, osy-ctac mieten 1,345 85 
Georoiat eee gree creer ond tance 31 x, 
Connecticutmeae eee Sexo 1S 19 
WEIEEKO MIG) eco otomdodconcosoben+ 1,195 65 
Maryland... .s5.cmiciostistn ce vceteus ore 1,400 122 
Delaware dees cece atest etree srore manors 497 78 
Pennsyilivanlateretvaccianetrrrsie eee 6,374 80 
Pennsylvania Cadets eos eer rteee 403 69 
IN@wa Jierseyaeaeeiie sr SAREE OS OF IGS 2,770 60 
Souths Garolinaweracint eee ee 67 10 
\aiyainien Gesu woncSes cor bogoo dog ses 243 ve 
ING WumY OF KM cartciacs cy eis bere 2,680 359 
NoxrthesCarolins meanest ene ee 45 a 
Rhodewlslandier.cece ee hee eee 149 28 
ODT OG ocaeraler cha setsec ean rce ee eee 510 40 
NUE Rha weRe eeR as Conese a Hino era to.o é 350 25 
TOW ra tee cts hate creche) ae ee ce eee 46 13 
Wiesta Virol ames ese tere cence 79 oe 
Districtsoie Columbiagnnee eer 205 53 
Grand ATtoy7 trois ee crs tek tee 3,934 752 

Oval e sae aos se ee 5 0 AES 1,900 

Recapitulation. 

Officers'rand Men swe siete ete tm een ee 22,893 
Artillery, Weber aris itrerys)-ecu cl sree ieee ey Mee rae 1,900 

Grand’. total Sac tank ease oni eee 24,793 


As indicated by the following cautionary order, the colonel 
commanding had lent his energies to the occasion to bring his 
command to its best efficiency: 
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Military critics from all parts of the country have been specially se- 
lected to criticise the troops as they march in review, as to the salutes, 
alignments, etc.; therefore, the colonel commanding cautions the officers to 
be very careful in preserving at all times the proper distance and alignments, 
and every officer must salute when six yards from the President of the 
United States at the same time looking toward him, and face to the front 
and resume the carry, when six yards beyond him. Do not salute the entire 
reviewing stand, but simply the President. Many of the officers salute too 
quick, or at too great a distance—remember it is only eighteen feet from the 
reviewing officer. Many of the officers, also in marching in column, march 
too far in advance of their sub-divisions; the proper distance is two yards 
in front. This must also be carefully observed at all times, and special 
criticism will be made as to this point. The guides are responsible for the 
distance, and must at all times be vigilant, and neither gain or lose ground. 


That his efforts were fruitful of results is quite apparent from 
his congratulatory order of September 29, which forcefully speaks 
for itself: 


The colonel commanding congratulates the officers and men of this com- 
mand upon their soldierly appearance and large turnout on Military Day, 
16th inst., in the celebration of the adoption of our Federal Constitution. 
The occasion, it is true, was one to inspire every soldier with patriotisrn and 
enthusiasm, having that distinguished soldier, Lieut.-Gen. P. H. Sheridan 
in command of all the troops, and being reviewed both by him and the 
President of the United States, but your strength upon that day was made 
stronger and more manifest by the united energy and determination of the 
rank and file to sueceed. He hopes, henceforth, to see the same energy and 
generous rivalry prevail among all the companies and upon every occasion. 
Remember the record and honor of the regiment are in your hands; to pre- 
serve and maintain them you must be ever active, always vigilant, always 
ready. Let your watchword be unceasing activity, prompt attention to all 
duty, and never less than twenty-four solid company front. 


On Tuesday, October 18, 1887, the regiment was paraded in 
the afternoon to participate in the ceremonies incident to dedica- 
tion of the equestrian statue in Fairmount Park erected to com- 
memorate the eminent military services of the commander last 
in appointment and longest in place of the Army of the Potomac 
and its Gettysburg hero, Maj.-Gen. George Gordon Meade. Of 
the five commanders of that army, during its four years of exist- 
ence—McDowell, McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade— 
two, McClellan and Meade, were Philadelphians. This was the 
comment of a morning newspaper: 

The tribute of the loyal city of Philadelphia to the memory of Maj.-Gen. 
George Gordon Meade was paid yesterday with an enthusiasm that showed 


how lastingly on the popular mind was the reputation of the man who, 
among his many other heroic deeds, was the acknowledged hero of Gettys- 
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burg. Though it came fifteen years after he had been laid in his simple 
tomb, the nature of the demonstration, 30,000 in the audience and 6000 in 
the procession, fully made up for the delay in perpetuating the great sol- 
dier’s memory in bronze. 


Maj.-Gen. John Gibbon delivered the oration. He was the 
division commander of the division of the Second Army Corps 
that held the stone wall at Gettysburg and had been brought from 
his far-off station on the Pacific Coast specially for the occasion. 

A phrase of the orator’s apt, peculiar, and adroitly illustrative 
of its purpose, seldom seen in print, rarely repeated, is still re- 
membered. General Gibbon was dwelling for the moment upon 
the absolute necessity of an army commander concealing his every 
campaign thought while his campaign was in progress, when lift- 
ing his military cap that lay beside him, he said: “If I had 
thought that my cap had aught of acquaintance with what was 
going on beneath it I would take it off and cast it from me.” 

On November 5, 1887, Gen. Chas. M. Prevost, the fourth 
colonel of and the first major-general to be appointed from the 
First Regiment, after a lingering illness died at his home, 225 
South Forty-second Street, Philadelphia. His funeral was largely 
attended, and among those who were present of his former asso- 
ciates in his old First Regiment were Colonels Ellmaker, Latta, 
Wiedersheim, Geo. H. North, William W. Allen, and General 
Charles P. Herring. The colors which General Prevost himself 
bore when he held his regiment, the 118th Pennsylvania, so stead- 
fastly under its severe punishment at the battle of Shepherdstown 
were placed upon the coffin. 

He was remembered by resolutions, memorials, and tributes 
in the various organizations, civic and military, in which he held 
membership, but the one that most significantly treats of his mili- 
tary life is that of the Pennsylvania Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, of which he had 


been a member from its earliest times, and which was in part as 
follows: 


At the breaking out of the Civil War General Prevost took an active 
part in the formation of the Gray Reserves. He was afterward appointed 
assistant adjutant-general on the staff of Brig.-Gen. F. E. Patterson and 
served in all the battles of the peninsula... . 

After the retreat to Harrison’s Landing, General Prevost was prostrated 
with malarial fever. Upon his recovery, in August, 1862, he was selected 
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to command the 118th Pennsylvania Infantry, which was being recruited 
by the Corn Exchange (now Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia). This 
was considered a distinguished mark of approbation and confidence. . 

Some time after the close of the war he was elected colonel of the 
First Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the command of the First Division, with the rank of major-gen- 
eralwa cus 


He was a courteous Christian gentleman and thorough soldier. His 
patriotism, so conspicuously exhibited during the war, continued warm and 
fervent until the close of his life. 


Captain Howell C. Brolasky, captain of Company A, died 
December 17, 1887, still a young man of but twenty-nine. The 
commissioned officers of the regiment, who attended his funeral in 
full uniform in a body, were directed to wear the usual badge 
of mourning for sixty days, and a regimental general order made 
announcement as follows: 


By his death this regiment has sustained the loss of one of its most effli- 
cient officers, and the National Guard of Pennsylvania a faithful and brave 
soldier. His military record, from the time he entered the ranks in his teens, 
throughout all the grades of a non-commissioned officer to the command of 
his company, is one to which his surviving comrades can point with honor 
and pride, distinguished throughout for fidelity to duty, constant activity, 
and fearless courage. 


First Lieutenant Kirk W. Magill, who had joined the com- 
pany January 1, 1876, passed through the two grades of a non- 
commissioned officer and both lieutenancies, was on January 18, 
1888, chosen as the successor of Captain Brolasky. 

On April 30, 1888, Captain Robert R. Bringhurst resigned 
his captaincy of Company K, and First Lieutenant Alexander J. 
Diamond, who, enlisted as a private September 6, 1880, having 
advanced through the intervening grades, was on June 4, 1888, 
elected his successor. Captain J. Dallett Roberts, who had seen 
service in the regiment in different capacities from June 5, 1875, 
on December 15, 1888, resigned the captaincy of Company I, and 
on June 12, 1889, First Lieutenant Thomas H! P. Todd, who had 
been with the regiment since November 3, 1883, was elected to 
succeed him. 

On February 17, 1888, Rev. Isaac L. Nicholson, D.D., rector 
of the parish of St. Mark’s, was appointed regimental chaplain. 
On the same day Hon. Boies Penrose, afterward United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, was named as paymaster. 
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In January, 1888, new rules for the appointment of non-com- 
missioned officers were announced, and all others inconsistent 
therewith were revoked. 

Commandants of companies when a vacancy existed were to 
recommend upon the proper blank a man competent for the place, 
who would thereupon be directed to report to the regimental mili- 
tary board, and only those so recommended would be permitted to 
be examined. A failure to report, if there was no excuse there- 
for previously submitted in writing, would dismiss the applica- 
tion without further consideration. None were to wear the chev- 
rons of their rank yntil the report of the examining board had 
been approved and the name of the appointee announced from regi- 
mental headquarters. Reductions to the ranks could only be made 
for sufficient cause and through the application of the company 
commander. 

Instruction in the school of the battalion was rigorously pur- 
sued, the right wing assigned to Lieutenant-Colonel Huffington 
and the left to Major Good, with the regiment paraded at inter- 
vals in full-dress uniform, under the command of Colonel Bow- 
man, for dress parade, review, and other military ceremonies. 

Col. Napoleon B. Kneass, the second colonel to command 
the regiment, died at his residence, 1812 North Eighteenth Street, 
in the city of Philadelphia, on Friday, March 16, 1888. His last 
remembered presence at any display or function was in the May 
previous, when, with the others of the then surviving colonels, he 
was in attendance at a farewell banquet given by the officers of 
the regiment to Colonel Wiedersheim on the occasion of his resig- 
nation. Colonel Wiedersheim still recalls the trend of his very 
interesting and instructive address. 

Colonel Kneass had been a cadet at the West Point Military 
Academy. Admitted July 1, 1833, at the age of sixteen years 
and two months, he resigned August 31, 1835, having, especially 
in his second year, attained quite a creditable standing. On the 
roll of “ Cadets in the order of merit in their respective classes as 
determined by the general examination in June, 1835,” Napoleon 
B. Kneass, then a third classman, stands 42 in a class of 73; and 
on the “ Roll of the Cadets Arranged according to merit in con- 
duct ” Napoleon B. Kneass stands with but 54 demerits in the 
entire year, 96 in a total of 240. 
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Of Colonel Kneass’s classmates, many of them became famous, 
some giants in war. On the Union side, Maj.-Gen. Joseph 
Hooker commanded the Army of the Potomac; Maj.-Gen. John 
Sedgwick commanded the Sixth Army Corps, and Brig.-Gen. 
Edward D. Townsend was adjutant-general of the Army of the 
United States. On the Confederate side Gen. Jubal A. Early 
and Gen. Braxton Bragg both commanded armies, Gen. John C. 
Pemberton surrendered Vicksburg to Grant, and Gen. Edward 
Johnson, with his entire division was captured in General Han- 
cock’s irresistible assault on the Angle at Spottsylvania May 12, 
1864. : 

In observance of the twenty-seventh anniversary the regiment 
was paraded in full-dress uniform accompanied by the Veteran 
Corps on April 19, 1888. The regimental line was formed at 3.30 
o’clock and the column moved at 4 with band and field music, field 
and staff mounted. Entertainments and banquets incident to the 
occasion followed through the evening. 

The spring inspections through early May were made at the 
regimental armory, first the right wing, on May 1, and then the 
left wing, on May 4, by Major A. Lawrence Wetherell, the brigade 
inspector. The companies appeared in State uniform in light 
marching order, and were exercised in the school of the company, 
battalion, skirmish drill, and guard mounting. And on Monday, 
May 7, at 8 o’clock Pp. m., the whole regiment was assembled at the 
regimental armory in heavy marching order for the concluding 
requirements of the inspection. 

Colonel Bowman summed up the result of these several 
manceuvres in the first paragraph of his Circular No. 2, of May 
22, 1888, as follows: 


The colonel commanding congratulates the regiment upon its improved 
appearance in the dress uniform, the great activity displayed on the part 
of officers and men in turning out increased strength on the occasion of the 
parade celebrating the twenty-seventh anniversary of the organization of 
the command and at the annual spring inspection, there being absent on 
the latter occasion but sixty-nine men on the active roll; with the same 
spirit and activity continued we need have no fear for the past history and 
record of our organization. 


With field and staff mounted, band and drum corps, men 
wearing helmets, dress coats, white trousers, white waist-belts, 
State cartridge boxes, and steel scabbards, the regimental line was 
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formed at eight o’clock in the morning for parade with the bri- 
gade on Wednesday, July 4, 1888, in celebration of the one hun- 
dredth and twelfth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

A general order from headquarters of the National Guard, ot 
May 11, 1888, announced that the several brigades would encamp 
at such place as the brigade commanders might select, the First 
Brigade from Saturday, July 21, to Saturday, July 28. The en- 
campment, as subsequently directed by General Snowden, was 
located near Norristown, and was designated “ Camp Adam J. 
Slemmer,” in honor of Brig.-Gen. Adam J. Slemmer, the distin- 
guished officer of the army who held Fort Pickens in April, 1861, 
when other United States forts were compelled to yield to the 
first assaults of the Confederacy. General Slemmer, with Gen- 
erals Hancock and Hartranft, made up the three distinguished 
soldiers that Norristown had supplied to the Union Army. Their 
remains all “rest in peace and honer” in the cemetery near 
the grounds of the encampment. These grounds were kindly 
placed at the disposal of the brigade “ by public-spirited citizens 
of the town, who also daily distributed large and sufficient quan- 
tities of ice and otherwise in many ways contributed to the com- 
fort and satisfaction of the command.” Fronting the Schuylkill, 
full opportunity was afforded for bathing, excellent water was 
supplied in abundance through pipes, and the Pennsylvania and 
Reading Railroads in immediate proximity ‘‘ furnished facilities 
for moving the troops and supplies with convenience and 
despatch.” 

The usual detail under Lieutenant-Colonel Huftington, six en- 
listed men from each company, with proper complement of com- 
missioned officers, preceded the regiment on July 19, charged with 
the erection of the canvas, laying out and construction of the 
camp, under the supervision of Major Ralph F. Cullinan, division 
quartermaster. The regiment assembled at the armory on the 
morning of Saturday, July 21, and, moving to the railway sta- 
tion, was from there transported to its destination. 

A morning gun at 5.30 o’clock announced and the musicians 
sounded reveille; a gun was also fired for retreat at sundown; 
otherwise there was no material change in the hours or the char- 
acter of the calls for duty. 


1888 CAMP ADAM J. SLEMMER RES 

A feature of this encampment, the better to continue uniform- 
ity in early training, Lieutenant William M. Bonsall, of Company 
A, was detailed as regimental squad instructor, and as such was 
directed to relieve Lieutenant Robert G. Stinson on July 21, at 
Camp Adam J. Slemmer. He was directed to drill the squad 
daily from 9 to 11 a. m., and commandants of companies were in- 
structed to report all recruits to the regimental squad as heretofore 
required. Sergeant Winfield L. Margerum, of Company A, and 
Corporal H. 8. Lewars, of Company EH, were detailed to report 
to Lieutenant Bonsall for duty with the regimental squad. 

On the afternoon of the arrival of the regiment in camp, the 
quarters were inspected by Adjutant-General Hastings. Com- 
pany commandants were directed to have their company streets 
and mess tents down to the line, sinks and field and staff quarters 
back to the lne of guard tents thoroughly policed, and the men, 
on the approach of the inspecting officer, with blouses buttoned 
were to stand at attention in front of their quarters. 

The morning inspection held by company commandants in 
their company streets, guard mount, and dress parade were the 
only calls made on the soldier for Sunday, July 22. 

Drills, exercises, ceremonies, followed each other in rigid 
compliance with rules and regulations. At 4.30 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Thursday, July 26, the brigade was reviewed by 
Governor James A. Beaver, commander-in-chief ; and on Monday, 
July 28, there was in the afternoon the annual muster and in- 
spection of the regiment by the adjutant-general. 

As the result of the inspection, with an aggregate of 594, 566 
present and but 28 absent, the regiment secured a_ percentage 
present of 95.3. Under the new system of determining values, 
its “ general average” was 63.8, and “ figure of efficiency ” 60.8. 
The highest regimental “ figure of efficiency ” was 75.91, attained 
by the Eighth Regiment, and the First Regiment stood sixth on 
the list of the sixteen regiments. It stands in such marked con- 
trast with the figures for the next year, 1889, when the regiment, 
with a “figure of efficiency” of 85.4, with the Eighth the next 
below rated nearly as it was before, at 76.5, with no surface in- 
dications to show any depreciation, that the falling off seems 
scarcely explainable, except that there was a mistake somewhere. 
In 1889, with the improvement in its rating, the First Regiment 
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was restored officially to its former prestige, not only the first 
numerically, as it always had been, but the first in efficiency, as 
it nearly always had been. 

What went to make up the “ figure of efficiency ” and how it 
was obtained is to be found—ditferent methods prevailed at 
different times—in the annual report of the acting inspector- 
general, Col. William J. Elliott, for the year 1888: 


For the purpose of determining the relative standing of the different 
companies and regiments a “ Figure of Efficiency” is given to each and ar- 
rived at as follows: 

A “general average,” with a maximum numerical value of one hundred, 
has been established; it ts produced by allowing a maximum of ten to each 
of the following headings, viz.: “School of the Soldier,’ “school of the 
company,” “school of the battalion,” “skirmishers,” “guard duty,” 
“ ceremonies,” “ discipline,’ “target practice”; a maximum of fifteen to the 
combination of the two headings, “Condition of arms and equipments,” 
and “condition of clothing”; a maximum of five to the heading, “ Books 
and papers.” 

A grading under each heading with their respective numerical values has 
been made as follows: Very superior, 10; Superior, 9; Very good, 7; Good, 
So Wri, Sin letoyone, Ib, 

When the maximum allowance is fifteen, the grading numerical values 
must be increased one-half, and where the maximum allowance is five, they 
must be decreased one-half. 

The “percentage of attendance” and the “general average” having 
been determined, the product of their multiplication will be the “ figure 
of efficiency.” 


The official comments of note of this encampment were as 
follows, from the annual report of General Snowden: 


The usual parades and ceremonies were observed. The Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, accompanied by Major-General Hartranft, and their 
respective staffs, reviewed the brigade on Thursday, the 26th July, and led 
it in parade through the streets of Norristown. Although the inspection by 
the adjutant-general was rigid and more exacting than heretofore, it was 
met with entire cheerfulness and with the hope of showing increased pro- 
ficiency. ... 

While guard duty was not performed with the accuracy and spirit with 
which it might be done, it showed improvement in some respects over pre- 
vious years, and the evident desire to learn and put in practice necessary 
requirements to that end show not only the advance, but give hopes of ap- 
proaching a reasonable degree of perfection. It is difficult, and judging from 
the results so far attained, almost impossible to secure a proper observance 
on the part of enlisted men in some organizations of the ordinary forms of 
saluting. ...If the matter was constantly kept in view in the armories, 
more especially by captains and lieutenants, and firmly enjoined and insisted 
upon, no doubt a marked improvement would hereafter be observed... . 

The full drills required were constant and satisfactorily carried out. 
Much attention was given to the skirmish drill, which is constantly becom- 
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ing more important in view of the extended range of small arms and the 
consequent necessity of cultivating greater self-reliance and freedom of action 
in the individual soldier in open order formations. 


The following extracts are typical of the more extended com- 
ments made by Major and Brevet Col. A. C. M. Pennington, 
Fourth Artillery, U. S. A., the officer detailed by the War De 
partment to inspect the Pennsylvania National Guard, as taken 
from his official report dated Fort Monroe, Va., August 29, 1888, 
and addressed “To the Adjutant-General, United States Army, 
Washington, D. O.” 


From the report above given [the Field return of the First Brigade of 
July 25, 1888] it will be noticed that 93 per cent. of the Brigade was pres- 
Gi oo 4 

The personnel of all the organizations is excellent. The officers are full 
of zeal and anxious to bring their commands to a high standard of excel- 
lence. The knowledge of their duties, which they display on drills and 
ceremonies, is highly creditable and surprising, considering the few opportu- 
nities they have of practising them. The men are young, active, and intelli- 
gent; the average age, I think, would not exceed twenty-five years.... The 
men were generally quite well set up and they were remarkably steady in 
manks.e5 .) 

I was particularly impressed with the willing and cheerful manner 
with which the men performed their duties. Not a single case of insub- 
ordination came under my notice, and I did not see a case of drunkenness 
in any of the brigades. The camps were generally quiet and good order pre- 
vailed. ... 

The regulation requiring enlisted men to salute officers was not as 
strictly observed as it might and should have been. .. . From my experience 
with the militia of other States, I know that it is possible to insure its ob- 
servance. The officers were exceedingly particular in this matter when meet- 
ing or accosting each other, and set an example to the rank and file, which 
they may follow without any loss of dignity or self-respect... . 

The troops were incessantly under instruction in military duties, drills, 
parades, reviews, guard mounting, guard duty, etc... . 

Regimental guards, brigade guards, and guards for the headquarters 
of the governor were mounted daily. I was particularly impressed with the 
soldierly manner in which some of the last named performed their duties. 
... They carried out their orders implicitly and reflected much credit upon 
their instructors. ... 

Sentinels generally called for the corporal of the guard in too loud a 
tone of voice, the next sentinel, whose duty it is to repeat the call, being 
but a few yards away. With one exception, all guards coming under my 
observation were formed promptly and without confusion on the approach 
of those entitled to the compliment... . 

The inspections were rigidly conducted, generally occupying two hours. 
The command was first closely inspected for general appearance, after 
which each arm was thoroughly inspected... . 

The military authorities of the State are fully alive to the require- 
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ments of the Guard, the condition and efficiency of every organization being 
thoroughly known. It seems to be the determination that inferiority, either 
in commands or personnel, shall find no place in the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania. 


The reports of Col. Lewis A. Watres, General Inspector of 
Rifle Practice, and of Major Rush S. Huidekoper, inspector 
of rifle practice, First Brigade, show that the First Regiment 
in 1888 had 28 sharpshooters, 131 marksmen, a total of 159—a 
decrease of six on the previous year’s return. Of the field and 
staff, the sharpshooters were P. S. Conrad, adjutant, with the 
highest score, 44; George W. Coulston, inspector of rifle practice, 
43; and 8. N. Ware, Jr., sergeant-major, 42. Colonel Bowman, 
Major Good, Quartermaster Koons, and the three surgeons, Drs. 
O’Neili, Smith, and Martin, were marksmen. Sergeant Louis 
Bryan, of Company F, made a sharpshooter score of 46—the high- 
est in the regiment. 

Of the sixteen teams entered for what was known as the six 
Coleman regimental prizes, the Thirteenth Regiment won the 
first prize of $100, and the First Regiment, the fifth, of $40. 
Of the Coleman individual prizes (twenty), “ Lieutenant Couls- 
ton, staff, First,” with a score of 30 at 200 yards, 31 at 500 yards, 
30 at 600 yards, total 91, won the fourth, $10. 

Four eompanies of the First, four companies of the Sixth, 
two companies of the Second regiments, and two companies from 
the Battalion of State Fencibles, and the First Troop of Philadel- 
phia City Cavalry, reported teams at the new rifle range, near 
Frankford, on October 20, 1888, for the company contests, 200 
and 500 yards, five shots each distance. The first prize was four 
gold badges, won by Company D, First Regiment, with a total 
score of 151. The individual scores made at.both distances were 
by Lieutenant H. J. Crump, 42; Sergeant J. O. Bowman, 37; 
Captain H. O. Hastings, 36; and T. D. McGlattery, 36. 

“On October 27, in a pouring rain, the First Regiment, 
Second Regiment, and First Troop City Cavalry reported teams 
for the second class regimental contests, 200 and 500 yards, seven 
shots each distance. Prize, four gold badges, with diamond bull’s- 
eye, which was won by the First Regiment.” The score was a 
total of 223, with Lieutenant H. J. Crump, of Company D, Pri- 
vate McGlattery, Company D, Private M. Neffenderf, Company 
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FH’, each making 56 at both distances, and Sergeant J. H. Pierce, 
Company A, 55. ; 

The regiment was paraded at the regimental armory on Mon- 
day evening, November 12, 1888, in full-dress uniform, where in 
the presence of the regiment and many invited guests, both mili- 
tary and civic, the governor of the Commonwealth, Gen. James 
A. Beaver, presented the prizes in both these contests to the win- 
ning marksmen. , 

Lieut.-Col. Thomas Potter, Jr., aide-de-camp to the commander- 
in-chief, had offered these prizes, and at the same time also offered 
an elegant bronze representing a military subject, afterward 
known as the “ Potter Trophy,’ to be shot for and won per- 
manently according to duly prescribed conditions. This year, 
won as the present property of the First Troop, Philadelphia City 
Cavalry, subsequently this judicious generosity of Colonel Pot- 
ter’s created much spirited rivalry, the useful results of which 
the future more fully developed. 

On the dates named for battalion drills subsequent to Novem- 
ber 18, 1888, commandants of companies were directed to have 
all recruits reported to the medical department at the regimental 
armory for physical examination. Through the winter and early 
spring of 1889 dates were announced when medical lectures would 
be delivered and instructions given at the armory of the State 
Fencibles and the veterinary department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. All medical officers, hospital stewards, stretcher- 
bearers, in their State uniform, and three enlisted men from each 
company, also in uniform, were directed to be in attendance. 

Franklin Swayne was appointed paymaster February 2, 1889, 
vice Hon. Boies Penrose, resigned. 

On Sunday, February 24, 1889, the regiment was paraded in 
full-dress uniform, officers with side-arms, men without arms, 
bayonet scabbards, and cartridge-boxes to attend divine service 
at St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church. The Rev. Isaac L. 
Nicholson, chaplain of the regiment and rector of the parish, con- 
ducted tle services. 

On February 26, 1889, it was announced in general orders 
from regimental headquarters, pursuant to General Order No. 2, 
of the current series from the division, that the regiment would 
participate with the division in the ceremonies incident to the 

22 
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inauguration of Gen. Benjamin Harrison as President of the 
United States, at Washington, on March 4, 1889. The command 
was directed to assemble on Saturday, March 2, 1889, at 7.15 
o’clock Pp. m., in service uniform, heavy marching order, provided 
with three days’ rations, for which, from private subscription 
through the energies of the adjutant-general of the State, there 
had been secured a sum sufficient to make an allowance of one 
dollar per man to all who participated. Headquarters while in 
Washington were to be established at the Masonic Hall, Ninth 
and F Streets. 

The hallways in the armory were a thoroughfare and crowds 
had gathered on the streets, when, at the hour fixed on the even- 
ing of the second, the regiment, with Colonel Bowman in com- 
mand, “ 65 in the band and field music, 600 in the line, rank, and 
file,’ amid enthusiastic demonstrations from those inside and out, 
took up its line of march in a drizzling rain down Broad Street 
to the railway station at Broad Street and Washington Avenue. 

A morning newspaper of the following day shows the follow- 
ing officers as present with the regiment: 


Colonel, Wendell P. Bowman; lieutenant-colonel, Thomas E. Huffington; 
major, J. Lewis Good; adjutant, Pearson S. Conrad; quartermaster, Fred- 
erick P. Koons; major and surgeon, J. Wilkes O’Neill; chaplain, Rey. Dr. 
Isaac L. Nicholson; assistant surgeons, A. Dupont Smith, Edward Martin; 
paymaster, Franklin Swayne; inspector of rifle practice, G. W. Coulston; 
sergeant-major, Samuel N. Ware; quartermaster-sergeant, Frank Bingham; 
hospital steward, Charles Ouram; commissary-sergeant, Lewis F. Smiley; 
drum-major, William T. Baker; bandmaster, S. H. Kendle. 

Captains: Company A, Kirk W. Magill; Company B, William Ewing; 
Company C, Milton W. Orme; Company D, H. O. Hastings; Company E, 
James Muldoon; Company F, George Hiler, Jr.; Company G, A. L. Williams; 
Company H, C. T. Kensil; Company I, R. G. Stinson, first lieutenant com- 
manding; Company K, A. J. Diamond, Jr. 

First Lieutenants: Company A, C. E. Rogers; Company B, William 
Cairns; Company D, Henry J. Crump; Company E, Thomas Early; Com- 
pany F, William Brod; Company G, G. K. Morehead; Company H, W. J. 
Moore; Company K, F. M. Earle. 

Second Lieutenants: Company A, W. M. Bonsall; Company B, 
William 8. Allen; Company C, Wm. P. Homer; Company D, A. W. Deane; 
Company E, C. Frank Crane; Company F, Thos. E. Heath; Company G, 
Josiah Torr; Company H, E. J. Kensil; Company K, Geo. D. Street. 


The detention incident to an overburdened passenger traftic 
lengthened the journey many hours, and it was well along into the 
morning of the third when the regiment reached its Masonic Hall 
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headquarters, where it was dismissed for the day. Assembling 
at nine o’clock on the fourth, the command proceeded to join the 
column at the point designated in the general order of formation, 
from whence, after the conclusion of the inaugural ceremonies, 
the parade moved over the usual route on Pennsylvania and other 
avenues, passing the President at the White House, the officers 
saluting to the left, as it had always been, from the necessary 
location of the stand on that flank. The parade was dismissed on 
Massachusetts Avenue, and after a tedious and lengthy march 
through the still unceasing rain the regiment reached the train, 
well beyond the city’s outskirts, that was assigned to return it 
to Philadelphia. It accepted its detention on the route as it had 
its other hindrances, due largely to the weather, with an endur- 
ance that was gratifying, but with that permissible profusion of 
speech, the soldier’s vogue under such conditions. 

Again, and for the third time, the Pennsylvania division was 
in Washington for a presidential inaugural. Criticism and com- 
ment on its service uniform followed as the instinct of the ob- 
server inclined him. The years were getting away from the 
soldier for the field and returning to the soldier for parade. <Ac- 
cordingly as the spectator knew most of the years of the then or 
the days of the now was he disposed to appreciation or disparage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Guard. It was a sorry day for full 
dress; the weather was out of sorts; incessant rain, soaking but 
not a deluge, prohibitory for exposure in such a garb for citizen 
and soldier alike. The “men in blouses” had the best of it. 

In the report of Adjutant-General Hastings for 1889 official 
note is made of the occasion as follows: 


The division was paraded in the city of Washington on the 4th of 
March last, in the ceremonies incident to the inauguration of President 
Harrison, being commanded by Major-General Hartranft, your Excellency 
[Governor Beaver] occupying the position of chief marshal of the inaugural 
parade. The State incurred no expense, either in the transportation or sub- 
sistence of the division, while absent from the State on this occasion. 

The day of the inauguration being exceedingly inclement, the greatcoats 
were worn, and the necessity for a full-dress uniform was not apparent, 
but the overcoats which have been in use for more than ten years are 
almost worn out and should be replaced. 


And General Snowden in the annual report of the operations 
of his brigade for the same year said: 
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The brigade took part with the division in two notable occasions of 
ceremony. It appeared at Washington and, with a total strength of 2,349, 
excepting the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, which did not turn 
out, participated in the ceremonies attending the inauguration of General 
Harrison, President of the United States. Notwithstanding the severe and 
continuous rain, the troops performed their duties in a cheerful and obedient 
spirit, and at least detracted nothing from the reputation for soldierly quali- 
ties which they had theretofore acquired at the federal capital. It is to be 
_ regretted that all of them, after a disagreeable and arduous parade, were 
compelled to march to Bennings station, a distance of several miles from the 
point of dismissal. 


It was spirited times for the Pennsylvania division. But a 
brief interval and~it was summoned to be again on the move, 
this time in celebration of an event of national import, its 
features so significant as to warrant recognition by our own State 
through a legislative appropriation of $12,000 that Pennsylvania 
might have official place in the demonstration. The thirtieth day 
of April, 1889, was the centenary of the inauguration of George 
Washington as the first president of the United States. New 
York, the city of the inauguration, was properly designated as 
the place for its centennial commemoration. Other events, naval, 
civic, industrial, were allotted to other days. Tuesday, the thir- 
tieth, was set apart exclusively for the military. It was well 
that it was so appointed. With the New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania National Guard there in their entirety, Ohio almost 
so, in its troops from sixteen other States, from New England to 
Texas, and the Grand Army of the Republic, making a grand 
total of 46,254, there certainly were enough soldiers there to en- 
title them to a day for themselves. In fact, before their demon- 
stration was concluded they had indeed “made a day of it.” 

The regiment, with Colonel Bowman in command, in service 
uniform, heavy marching order, left the Ninth and Green Streets 
station at 6.30 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, April 30, 1889, 
landing in New York within four blocks of the place of forma- 
tion, returning in the evening after the parade and a full enjoy- 
ment and high appreciation of the social and substantial courtesies 
that followed. 

The regiment was the guest of the hosts of whose hospitable 
attention it had so frequently been the recipient, the Twenty- 
second Regiment, National Guard of the State of New York. 
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Colonel Bowman, in his cireular of instructions publishing the 
movement, said: 


In view of the national character and importance of the celebration and 
the elaborate preparation made by our hosts, the Twenty-second Regiment, 
for our pleasure and entertainment during the afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday, it becomes the duty of every member of this regiment to respond 
on this occasion. 

It will be a national holiday, our friends have spared no expense to — 
make the trip a memorable one for the First Regiment, and having ex- 
pressed the hope that every man will be present to receive their hearty wel- 
come and hospitality, the colonel commanding desires that the command will 
report in full strength. 


Of this 46,254 grand total, 7527 were of the Pennsylvania 
division; 2449 of the First Brigade, and 560, inclusive of 384 
officers, of the First Regiment. 

The special correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer in his 
story to his paper appearing in its issue of May 1, 1889, among 
other things, said: 


Pennsylvania scored another success to-day in the display of strength 
and soldierly bearing of her militia, but at the same time the fact was for- 
cibly impressed on Governor Beaver and the other State officers that the 
agitation for a State dress uniform is not only well timed but a matter 
that demands immediate attention. .. . 

“Now we will show the President some militia that could start for 
war to-night without having to first go home to change their clothes,” ex- 
claimed Legislator John H. Fow to his colleagues on the reviewing stand this 
afternoon as the phalanx of blue-coated troops from Pennsylvania came in 
sight marching up Fifth Avenue, in striking contrast with the show and 
.feathers and fancy dress uniforms from other States... . 

Attention was more closely directed to the parade as it was passing 
through the section of Fifth Avenue embraced between Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fifth Streets. It was in this block that the President stood review- 
ing the troops. Before going under the triumphal arch at Twenty-third 
Street, in order to get a good line for the review, it was necessary to make 
a slight wheel, or order a right oblique movement, to make up for the curve 
in’ the street. . .— : 

A mounted color-bearer rode ahead of the commands from each Com- 
monwealth, which passed in the order of their adoption of the United States 
Constitution, and carried a blue silk flag on which was the name of the 
State following in letters of gold. It was evident from the applause which 
broke out, as soon as the crowds caught a glimpse of him, that Governor 
Beaver needed no such introduction. It was one continuous shout all along 
the line, and college cries and campaign yells, where parties of congenial 
spirits were gathered, made the Governor doff his hat till his arm grew 
tired. He was particularly warmly greeted as he saluted President Harri- 


BOM-o-o < 
The boys of the First carried off the palm for fine marching. They 
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received an ovation. Company B, Captain William Ewing, was loudly 
cheered in passing the President, as were also A Company, Captain L. C. 
Hall, Jr., of the Third Regiment, the State Fencibles and the Gray Invin- 
CIIIE 6 oc 


Our correspondent, with sufficient of the passing comment at 
his command, shows that the service uniform was still well cham- 
pioned in high places: 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO 


There has been some adverse criticism by members of the Legislature 
of the appearance of Pennsylvania’s troops in comparison with the dress 
uniformed men from ether States. General Hartranft, when his attention 
was called to the matter to-night, said the militia looked as well as they ever 
did in heavy marching uniform. 

“There was not a regiment in the line that marched better than the 
First, of Pennsylvania,” he said with emphasis. 

Governor Foraker, who was standing near by, spoke of the Ohio troops, 
who also appeared in heavy marching equipments. “TI like to see the Na- 
tional Guard turn out like the men from Pennsylvania,” said he, “for their 
appearance means business. That is what our militia is intended for. Did 
you notice our battery from Ohio? We had a greater number of first-class 
guns than the regular army had in line. Every one was of the latest pat- 
tern, and I tell you they mean business, too. That is what we want.” 


The Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, now Company G 
of the First Regiment, had some time previously on a visit to 
Richmond, Va., been the guests of the Richmond Light Infantry 
Blues. Both commands were to meet in New York, and in recog- 
nition of the courtesies then extended the Grays took this oppor- 
tunity to present to the Blues a stand of handsome silk national 
colors. The formal presentation took place at the quarters of the 
Virginia soldiers in New York. The committee representing the 
Grays were Ool. P. C. Ellmaker, Major John F. Smith, Captain 
A. L. Willams, Lieutenants G. K. Morehead and Josiah Torr. 

This expedition was accompanied by official comment quite 
favorable as to the bearing and conduct of the division, from the 
report of Adjutant-General Hastings, as follows: 


On the 30th of April last the division was also paraded in the city of 
New York, participating in the centennial celebration of the inauguration 
of President Washington, the men appearing in heavy marching order. 
While the division attracted much attention and evoked commendation from 
military critics on account of its solidity and plain, businesslike appear- 
ance, yet there was a marked difference between the uniform worn by the 
Pennsylvania Guard and the full-dress uniform worn by most of the other 
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troops participating in the parade, and made apparent again the necessity 
of a full-dress uniform. 

The State was put to no expense in making the movement to and from 
New York, except the $12,000 which were appointed by a special act of the 
Legislature, approved May 3, 1889, which amount was disbursed in accordance 
with the provisions of the act. 


From the annual report of Brigadier-General Snowden for the 
current year: 

With an aggregate force of 2338, the brigade assisted, on the 30th 
of April last, in the centennial celebration of the inauguration of President 
Washington, at New York, in perhaps the largest body of citizen soldiers 
ever assembled in this country, and for the last time served in public under 
the command of the late Major-General Hartranft. While the occasion 
amply exhibited the solidity and massiveness of the division as a whole, 
yet it also again demonstrated the propriety of a new dress uniform. While 
the men appeared to great advantage as soldiers ready and fully equipped 
for active service, for au occasion of ceremony, when there were troops from 
various States more brightly clothed, they looked dull and unfitly clad. 


The year 1889 was the year for the regimental encampment. 
That its first colonel might still know something of his old regi- 
ment’s appreciation of him and of its recollection of his distin- 
guished services, while he yet survived in his honored old age, it 
was officially announced that the encampment would be known as 
“Camp Peter C. Ellmaker.” The location, Green Hiill, on the 
Frazier branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a little over two 
miles from West Chester, was a site well selected. Its rail facili- 
ties were excellent, its surroundings picturesque, its sanitary ad- 
vantages unusual, its water-supply abundant. There were 270 
acres, including the camp site, at the disposal of the regiment, 
through the generous permission of the owners, without charge. 
A gentle swale and a sloping hillside afforded opportunity for 
range and practice with safety at 100, 200, and 500 yards. The 
residences thereabouts were the finest; some “ ancient as the hills ” 
and as stable, others of more modern mould; and the farms were 
of the best in this, a region of high repute everywhere for men 
and women of social prominence, and for finest field and farm, 
rare in beauty and rich in opportunity. All the countryside wel- 
comed the soldier, visiting his camp continuously, frequently by 
the thousands. The soldiers, too, were all propriety, gracious for 
the greeting, considerate in hei attentions, and manly in their 
deportment. They thus secured a rating aah these very good 
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people for behavior and decorum as high as they did—and that 
was the highest—with the inspecting officers for drill, discipline, 
and efficiency. 

Gen. Henry R. Guss, the distinguished colonel of the Ninety- 
seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, a resident of West Chester and 
citizen of high repute, manifesting much interest in the camp, 
and critically noting its drill and discipline, was a daily visitor. 
After the camp had broken, that its memories might the better 
be preserved, the general had the conspicuous and impressive flag- 
pole that stood upon the parade-ground taken down and conveyed 
to the residence of Colonel Bowman at Merion. ‘There it was re- 
erected on the lawn, and there it still remains. 

The persuasive speech of the visiting journalist, the corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer, thus graphically supplies 
a couple of paragraphs that artistically condense much of what 
the whole brought forth: 


Never before has the crack regiment of the N. G. P. shown to such 
advantage. Their long lines of snowy tents stretching in beautifully laid- 
out company streets down the gentle declivity of the grassy knoll, stand 
out in charming relief against the dark green patch of woodland which 
crowns the crest of the hill and casts its grateful shade upon the colonel’s 
headquarters. Standing in front of Colonel Bowman’s tent the eye can 
catch a view of as charming a stretch of country as any in the State. 

Far away on the western horizon the pale blue outlines of the Welsh 
Mountains hang like a curtain of mist. To the southwest the graceful 
Brandywine hills rear their verdant tops above the surrounding hills, which 
barely cut off the view of Chester County’s handsome little capital. To 
the east the Goshen hills stand boldly out on the horizon like grim senti- 
nels of the fair Chester valley, which spreads out as far as the eye can reach, 
a panorama of beauty, directly to the north. A better place for a camp could 
hardly have been selected, and five thousand visitors yesterday ratified 
Colonel Bowman’s choice. 


The encampment covered the period from Saturday, August 
3, to Saturday, August 10, and with a full complement of officers 
and an aggregate, including the enlisted men, of 571, with Colonel 
Bowman in command, the regiment left the armory at eight 
o’clock on the morning of the third, reaching the camping ground 
before noon. The usual detail for construction, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Huffington, had preceded it, and the camp was 
ready for occupancy upon its arrival. The hours for roll-ealls, 
reveille, retreat, taps, police, and meals, drills, etc., were all as 
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usual. There was little variance from the ordinary routine. De- 
tails for outpost duty, as they had been for several previous years, 
were added for practical instruction as an all essential to the de- 
mands of the new régime. 


The following list is from the Philadelphia Inquirer of August 
5, 1889: 


THE FIRST’S ROSTER. 


All the officers of the regiment are on duty except Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Bingham, of the non-commissioned staff. Sergeant R. M. Lever- 
ing, of A Company, has been detailed to duty in his place. Following is 
the full list of officers on duty: 

Colonel, Wendell P. Bowman; lieutenant-colonel, Thomas E. Huffington ; 
major, J. Lewis Good; adjutant, Pearson 8. Conrad; quartermaster, Fred- 
erick P. Koons; major and surgeon, J. Wilkes O’Neill; chaplain, Rev. Dr. 
Isaac L. Nicholson; assistant surgeons, A. Dupont Smith, Edward Martin; 
paymaster, Franklin Swayne; inspector of rifle practice, George W. Couls- 
ton; sergeant-major, Samuel N. Ware; hospital steward, Charles Ouram; 
commissary-sergeant, Lewis F. Smiley; drum-major, William T. Baker; band- 
master, S. H. Kendle. 

Captains: Company A, Kirk W. Magill; Company B, Wm. Ewing; 
Company C, Milton W. Orme; Company D, H. O. Hastings; Company E, 
James Muldoon; Company F, George Hiler, Jr.; Company G, Albert L. 
Williams; Company H, Clarence T. Kensil; Company I, T. H. P. Todd; 
Company K, Alex. J. Diamond, Jr. 

First Lieutenants: Company A, Charles E. Rogers; Company B, William 
Cairns; Company C, R. G. Stinson; Company D, Henry J. Crump; Company 
E, Thomas Early; Company F, William Brod; Company G, G. K. More- 
head; Company H, William J. Moore; Company I, R. F. Simpson; Company 
K, Frank M. Earle. 

Second Lieutenants: Company A, William M. Bonsall; Company B, 
William S. Allen; Company ©, William P. Homer; Company D, Artemas 
W. Deane; Company E, C. Frank Crane; Company F, Thomas E. Heath; 
Company G, F. A. Von Moschzisker; Company H, Eugene J. Kensil; Com- 
pany I, A. J. Fillo; Company K, George D. Street. 


Lieutenant Robert G. Stinson, of Company OC, was appointed 
guard instructor and directed to make such regulations for theo- 
retical and practical instruction as he might deem necessary. 

Sergeant H. J. Mehard, Company C, and John B. Maull, 
Company E, were directed to report to Lieutenant George W. 
Coulston for duty in his department during the tour of the en- 
campment. 

The other regiments of the First Brigade were all encamped 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia during the same week with the 
First; the Second and Gray Invincibles at Clifton, the Sixth at 
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Locustwoed, the Third at Fort Mifflin, the State Fencibles Bat- 
talion at Bristol. 

The annual muster and inspection of the First by Adjutant- 
General Hastings, followed by a review by the governor and com- 
mander-in-chief, Gen. James A. Beaver, was held on Thursday, 
the 8th of August, at 1.30 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Governor, General Hastings, and General Snowden, with 
their respective staffs, arrived on the grounds shortly after the 
prescribed hour, and the inspections and ceremonies were promptly 
proceeded with. Of the party was Second Lieutenant William 
H. Bean, Second United States Cavalry, who, well equipped with 
his training as a West Point Cadet, and his experience as an 
officer, had ably assisted at the inspections. 

Of the inspection and review, with an accompanying dress 
parade, the Philadelphia Inquirer, in its issue of the 9th of Au- 
gust, among other comments, included the following: 


The Governor came, General Hastings saw, and Colonel Bowman’s com- 
mand conquered. This year the First has taken the highest honors; their 
inspection was perfect, their drill beautiful, their dress parade simply 
great... . 

“Yes, sir,” said General Hastings at the close of the dress parade, ‘‘ the 
First Regiment has taken the highest honors this year.” 

“And,” said Lieutenant Bean, “they have earned it by a year’s hard 
work.” 


These “ highest honors” of the adjutant-general, accorded on 
the field, proved no mere prediction or offhand guess; the official 
report of the inspections fully sustained his conclusions. 

That report shows that with but 1 officer and 34 men absent— 
in all, 85—and 39 officers and 588 men present—in all, 577— 
out of a total commissioned and enlisted present and absent of 
612, the regiment’s “percentage of attendance” had earned it 
the figure of 94.3. Then its ratings under the general heads of 
“knowledge of duties,” “ discipline,” “ conditions of arms, equip- 
ment, clothing,” “ books and papers,” “ target practice,” secured 
it a general average of 90.6, and the product of their multiplica- 
tion gave it the “ figure of efficiency ” of 85.4, with which in the 
recapitulation it led the column of infantry organizations in the 
State. The highest “figure of efficiency” in the companies of 
cavalry is 65.9, and in the batteries of artillery, 51. 
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The continuous crack of the rifle on the range, the expendi- 
ture of some thousands of rounds of blank cartridge on the skir- 
mish drill, lent a spirit of activity and animation to the camp 
of much interest to spectators, and was as well instructive and 
helpful to the men. 

The performance of the tour of duty most satisfactorily com- 
pleted, the camp was broken and the usual summer suspension of 
armory drills and exercises was continued until September 30. 

A former officer of the regiment who visited the encampment 
tells of an incident at the conclusion of his visit flavored with a 
spice of humor. <A heavy local shower during the afternoon had 
left a deal of muddy roadway in its wake. The guest as he 
boarded the station wagon on his return had, in contact with the 
wheel, gathered about his clothing a goodly supply of this mud, 
which he carried with him to his destination, and did not discover 
it until he reached it. Arriving at Broad Street station, he 
promptly sought the bootblack for repairs. The boy eyed him 
with a good deal of suspicion. Could it be that such a well- 
groomed fellow as he had on hand could be in such a sorry plight 
and still be a sober man? The rain had not touched the city, the 
streets were dry, the sky was clear, and a summer moon shone in 
all the season’s brilliancy. By and by the boy gathered courage, 
and yet with no desire to offend, but showing plainly the trend of 
his thoughts, ventured the expressive suggestion, “I guess you 
must have fell down.” It was quite clear that the patron’s con- 
dition visibly supported the bootblack’s conjecture. It could not 
be permitted to pass without explanation, which was of course 
freely given. 

Captain and Brevet Major John H. Calef, Second Artillery, 
U. S. A., was the officer of the army detailed by the War Depart- 
ment to supervise the inspection at the different regimental en- 
campments. 

The following are some of his conclusions on the Guard gen- 
erally: 


The personnel of the Guard, including, as it does, men of such a variety 
of professions, trades, and occupations, is, generally, very good. 

Throughout there was an earnestness and zeal in their bearing, and a 
steadiness under trying circumstances, that told of good material. I no- 
ticed many very young men in the ranks, a considerable number of whom 
had not attained their majority. It would prove a great benefit to these 
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latter—and in fact to all—if the “setting-up exercises” were made a pre- 
liminary to every company drill... . 

As to instruction in the battalion movements executed at review, in- 
spection, drill, and dress-parade, errors were observable, but considering 
the limited time the companies are encamped together, the wonder is that 
the errors were not more numerous. ... The inspecting officers of the 
State were alive to mistakes and inaccuracies, and the attention of those 
responsible will undoubtedly be called to them. . 

Great attention is paid to marksmanship, and not only by the com- 
mander-in-chief and his general officers, but by officers of all grades, the 
interest extending even to the citizens of the State, by whom many hand- 
some prizes and medals have been given. It is a criterion for enlistment, 
and in two regiments in particular no man is taken unless he is qualified 
as.a marksman. In one of these regiments every man, with the exception 
of the chaplain, is a marksman... . 

The discipline, so far as I could observe, was excellent... . It sug- 
gested itself to me that it might be harder to enforce discipline in a regi- 
mental camp than in that of a larger organization, for the reason that in 
the former the men are more accessible to their relations and friends, and, 
judging from the large number of visitors found at each place, strict per- 
formance of duty was difficult. Realizing, however, that these men voluntar- 
ily become soldiers for the time being from a fondness of the life, and not from 
compulsion, their conduct was very comméndable, and I saw no cases of 
drunkenness in any of the camps. On the contrary, a deep-seated spirit of 
willingness and subordination appeared to pervade all ranks, and to the 
maintenance of that spirit may be ascribed the high standard attained by the 
troops of this State. 


The year had shown a marked advance in the regiment in its 
proficiency in rifle practice apace with the entire Guard, which at 
the close of the year had qualified 4438 sharpshooters and marks- 
men—50 per cent. of its total strength. “At the close of the 
season of 1887 there were 34 companies in which there were no 
marksmen, in 1888 ten companies, and this year (1889) but one 
—A, Eighth Regiment, located at York.” 

The total of the First Regiment’s sharpshooters and marksmen 
in 1888 was 160. In 1889, with 45 sharpshooters and 243 
marksmen—in all, 288—the increase was 128. 

Of the Coleman regimental prizes, the First Regiment won 
the third, $60, with a total score at the 200, 500, and 600 yards 
of 518; and of the eighteen Coleman individual prizes Lieutenant 
George W. Coulston won the sixth, $10, with a total score of 
93; Sergeant H. J. Mehard, of Company ©, the eighth, $10, with 
the same score, 93; and Sergeant George F. Root, Company F, 
the ninth, $5.00, with a score of 92. 

In the regimental match, twenty-one teams competing, on 
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Wednesday, September 4, at Mount Gretna, the First Regiment 
stood third in the competition, with its score a grand total of 
353, as against 360 made by the number one regiment, the Thir- 
teenth. It tied the Sixth, that had won second place. The team 
of the First, with their individual total scores, were Sergeant H. 
J. Mehard, 92; Sergeant George F. Root, 91; Adjutant P. S. 
Conrad, 85; Lieutenant George W. Coulston, 85. 

The Potter trophy was this year taken from the First City 
Troop and won by the First Regiment. Handsome badges of 
gold set in diamonds had been presented as prizes by Mr. Wm. M. 
Singerly, one of Philadelphia’s well-known, open-handed, public- 
spirited citizens. These prizes, with the Potter trophy, “ were 
presented to the winning teams at the armory of the First Regi- 
ment on the evening of November 12, 1889, in the presence of a 
large and appreciative audience, by the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth.” 

Pennsylvania up to that time had never sent so strong a team 
to Creedmoor as it did to compete in the Creedmoor matches of 
September 9 to 14, 1889. ‘“ They were,” says Colonel Watres 
in his report as general inspector of rifle practice, “ the best shots 
in the Guard, and by reference to the report of the team adju- 
tant, to which your attention is respectfully called, it will clearly 
appear that they outshot the ‘ world-beaters,’ the famous Massa- 
chusetts team.” This was what the team adjutant, Lieutenant 
Herman Osterhaus, said: 


Opposed to us were the New York team, shooting upon its own range, 
and the “ world-beating ” Massachusetts team, which had the prestige and 
training of a summer of victorious shooting in England. ... In the inter- 
state match Massachusetts made 1045, Pennsylvania 1035, and New York 
1025. In the Hilton trophy match Massachusetts made 1057, Pennsylvania 
1055, and New York 1052. In the Hilton trophy match Pennsylvania was 
shut out by the calling of time when it still had two shots to fire; Massa- 
chusetts had one shot to fire and New York was done. The two shots of 
our team, if we had been allowed to fire them, must surely have overcome 
the one shot of Massachusetts and that team’s lead of two points. 


This is what the First Regiment contributed to the Pennsyl- 
vania score on that leading and eventful occasion. In the inter- 
state match Lieutenant George W. Coulston led with a grand 
total of 91, Sergeant H. J. Mehard, Company C, followed second 
with a grand total of 88, and Sergeant George F. Root, Company 
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F, was fifth with a grand total of 87. There were twelve on 
the team and the lowest individual grand total was 83. In the 
Hilton trophy match Lieutenant George W. Coulston was sec- 
ond, with a grand total of 94; he tied the first man, Corporal W. 
CO. Weagraff, of the Sixteenth. Sergeant H. J. Mehard was third, 
with a grand total of 92, and Sergeant George F. Root was sixth, 
with a grand total of 89. There were twelve on this team and 
the lowest individual grand total was 79. The team was made 
up from the following regiments: Sixteenth, 4; First, 3; Thir- 
teenth, 2; Sixth, 2; Ninth, 1; with reserves, Thirteenth, 2; 
Eighth, 1. ‘ 

A circular from regimental headquarters thoroughly digests 
incidents, events, matches, results, making several references not 
here previously alluded to. Company F had the honor of leading 
the regiment in number of sharpshooters and also in number of 
sharpshooters and marksmen combined, with Company D as a 
close second and Company A entitled to honorable mention. In 
the regimental contest Company F won the first prize, Company 
D the second, and Company E the third. 

And the cireular concludes: 


The record thus made in one year is one of which the regiment has just 
cause to be proud. It marks a new era in your career as soldiers, and we 
venture the prediction that in the very near future every member will be a 
qualified marksman. The Thirteenth has done it [the Thirteenth had 
qualified every officer and enlisted man, and so had the Twelfth] and so can 
you. Fight on this line until you win. You have odds to contend with in 
inferior facilities compared with our comrades of that regiment, but your 
victory will be all the more meritorious. 


Maj.-Gen. John F. Hartranft, the commanding officer of the 
Pennsylvania Division of the National Guard, died at his home 
in Norristown on Thursday, October 17, 1889. Orders from the 
office of the adjutant-general directed the proper military escorts, 
and his funeral took place from his late residence on the follow- 
ing Monday, the 21st. 


For more than a quarter of a century General Hartranft has [had] 
filled a large place in the activities of his generation which is already recog- 
nized as forming one of the most important epochs of the history of our 
country... . 

The calm courage, the quiet devotion, the intrepid zeal, and the lofty 
patriotism which characterized his military service and won for him the 
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success which crowned his efforts are known and appreciated by all who 
have given heed to the stirring times during which this service was ren- 
dered. 


These are of the official tributes paid to his splendid manhood 
in the governor’s proclamation of October 18, 1889, announcing 
his death. 

General Hartranft had a part in and was a good part of the 
Pennsylvania militia before the great war that proved him to be 
the soldier that he was, and he was the very life of it afterward. 
Most forcefully does Adjutant-General Hastings confirm this 
conclusion in the paragraph announcing the death of General 
Hartranft in his annual report for 1889: 


To him and to the officers he gathered about him more than to all other 
influences in the State does the National Guard of to-day owe its standing 
and efficiency. ... During his term of office as Governor of the Common- 
wealth and thereafter up to the time of his death he gave from his wealth 
of experience and knowledge his best thought and efforts to the creation and 
development of a volunteer military organization which has found its 
fruition in the present National Guard of the State. 


Captain Pearson §. Conrad haying added to his previous 
record his efficient service as a staff officer resigned the adjutantcy 
November 22, 1889, 

On January 7, 1890, Edward V. Stockham was appointed 
first lieutenant and adjutant, vice Conrad resigned. Adjutant 
Stockham brought with him a soldierly training and experience 
of especial value. A private in Company H, First Regiment, 
July 1, 1883, a corporal August 1, 1884, he was honorably dis- 
charged March 1, 1885, to enter the West Point Mailitary 
Academy, whence after four years’ cadetship he graduated June 
12, 1889. Appointed second lieutenant, Seventeenth United 
States Infantry, June 24, 1889, he resigned September 30 of the 
same year, and after the brief interval from September to Janu- 
ary, was again in the military service, this time in the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard. On July 17, 1889, First Sergeant Car- 
roll B. Nichols, of Company A, was announced as sergeant-major, 
vice Ware, honorably discharged, and on November 19, 1890, 
First Sergeant Harry J. Mehard was appointed to succeed Car- 
roll B. Nichols, who had been elected to the second leutenancy 
of Company K. Surgeon J. Wilkes O’Neill had been promoted 
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to be surgeon of the First Brigade, and on October 10, 1890, 
Assistant Surgeon Alexis Dupont Smith was advanced to be the 
surgeon of the regiment. On the same day Norton Downs was 
appointed as assistant surgeon, vice Smith, promoted. 

A dress parade in the regimental armory, skirmish drill, 
guard mount in the presence of and the regular spring muster 
and inspection by the brigade inspector, Major A. Lawrence 
Wetherill, with exercises in the school of the battalion, inter- 
spersed the routine company and regimental work covered the 
period for the winter and early spring of 1890. 

It had not been. the usage for the brigade inspector in his 
annual report of the spring inspections to sum up his company 
averages, strike a general average, and submit a regimental figure 
of efficiency; content, especially as his was not in fact a full 
tactical regimental inspection, to confine his report to com- 
pany results only and leave for the adjutant-general but the one 
regimental conclusion for the year... 

As illustrative of how the regiment stood the test, whoever 
was its critical observer, the following is the result of a calcula- 
tion from the brigade inspector’s company figures for 1890: 
The possible for the general average for the year at each of the 
inspections was 80. The regimental general average, computed 
from company averages which the brigade inspector had reported, 
was 73.8, and this, multiplied by the regimental percentage of 
attendance, which he does report, 89.7, would have given a regi- 
mental figure of efficiency of 63.5 for the spring inspection. In 
the adjutant-general’s annual inspection the percentage of attend- 
ance is 97.8, the general average 71+, and the figure of effi- 
ciency 69. 

The contrast strikingly illustrates the overabundance of the 
contribution of the percentage of attendance to the figure of effi- 
ciency. In the spring with a general average of 73.8, there fol- 
lowed a figure of efficiency of 63.5. The percentage of attend- 
ance there was 89.7. It will be observed that the general aver- 
age for the spring was 2.8 higher than for the annual inspection, 
which, instead of 73.8, was but 71+. If the percentage of 97.8 
for the annual had been used in the computation, 8.1 greater as 
it was, it would have made the spring figure of efficiency 72.1 in- 
stead of, as it was, 63.5; and in the annual inspection with a 
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general average (71+) 2.8 less than the spring inspection (73.8) 
and a percentage of attendance (97.8) 8.01 greater than the 
spring’s (89.7), the figure of efficiency was 69; 5.5 higher than 
it was in the spring, when it was 68.5. 

It has been sometimes questioned whether the value of attend- 
ance is not overestimated. It was contended by Adjutant-General 
Guthrie in one of his annual reports that highly meritorious com- 
panies that through unavoidable casualties had necessarily to carry 
heavily of absentees, had been made to suffer severely in a con- 
sequent depletion of their rating. And yet it is quite the fact 
that in after years where a competitive contention ran to a devel- 
opment of the best effort several regiments have in the same con- 
test paraded their entire strength, and with the 100 per cent. for 
attendance their figure of efficiency was in no way disturbed. 
Then again when one colonel has but 400 to get out and another 
600, should the one with the lesser number receive like considera- 
tion with the one with a larger? It is not material whether the 
company be large or small, so that the percentage be 100, or, if a 
lesser figure, that the competitors be alike. There seems no con- 
ceivable way by which the effect of the casualty can be avoided. 
It bears alike upon the just and the unjust, and must propor- 
tionately affect the standing of both. To discriminate in favor 
of the meritorious and permit him to escape its consequences, 
would be subversive of all discipline and an innovation in and 
attempted avoidance of pains and penalties that from the begin- 
ning, no man knows why, have been imposed by the Creator upon 
the creature. In one of the brigades of the Pennsylvania Guard 
recently at the spring inspection 24 companies secured a stand- 
ing for attendance of 100 per cent. In one of the larger cities 
within its geographical boundaries where an epidemic of typhoid 
fever was raging there was located a number of the brigade’s best 
companies, in active, generous competition with their fellows out- 
side. The casualty seriously affected their attendance and so 
appreciably reduced their figures of efficiency as to put them, 
despite their excellent general averages, altogether out of the com- 
petition. 

Tf “in union there is strength,” as the proverb reads, in the 
military in numbers lies its strength. Yet essential as may be 
numbers to its strength, their efficiency must be assured before 
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they can be used to the best advantage. The test, too, had proven 
that the conjecture of overvaluation of attendance had been well 
conceived. Indeed, it was afterward so conceded in official utter- 
ance. It was, indirectly at least, declared that the earlier an- 
nouncement that, the “‘ percentage of attendance” and the “ gen- 
eral average ” having been determined, the product of their multi- 
plication would be the “ figure of efficiency,” had given to attend- 
ance an excessive valuation. 

In his annual report for the year 1907 (up to that time the 
earlier principle had remained undisturbed) Col. Frank G. 
Sweeney, the then inspector-general, said: “In the judgment of 
the inspector-general attendance at inspection at camp should be 
used in determining the efficiency of a command. ‘The percentage 
of attendance should be calculated, and from it and the general 
average the figure of efficiency in ratio of three to seven, respec- 
tively.” 

Already in the spring inspections of that year the brigade in- 
spectors had accepted the method of calculation, later officially 
suggested by their chief. Analyses of their reports show that to 
arrive at the company “‘ figure of efficiency ” they multiplied the 
percentage of attendance by 3, the general average by 7, and 
divided the total of the two products by 10. In Company M, 
First Regiment Infantry, as an illustration, its general average 
is 94.88; multipled by 7, the product is 644.16; its percentage 
of attendance is 100; this multipled by 3 is 300; the two sums 
ageregate 9641, and with 10 for the divisor the company’s “ fig- 
ure of efficiency ” is 96.41. 

The commemoration of the twenty-ninth anniversary, on April 
19, 1890, by the usual full-dress street parade was made the more 
significant by a special review of the command on Broad Street 
above. Walnut, opposite the Union League, by Gen. James A. 
Beaver, governor and commander-in-chief. In the publication 
of his order for the parade the colonel commanding made this 
special announcement: 


V. This being an important regimental occasion, celebrating the twenty- 
ninth year of an honorable, patriotic, and distinguished career in the mili- 
tary of the nation and his Commonwealth, the strength and energy of the 
entire command will be enthusiastically devoted to its complete success. 
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On the day following, Sunday, April 20, the regiment was 
again paraded, to attend divine serviée at St. Mark’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, where the rector, the Rev. Isaac L. Nicholson, 
D.D., the chaplain of the regiment, officiated. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, 1890, Company F, Captain 
George I’. Eiler, Jr., paraded as escort to Hector Tyndale Post, 
No. 160, Grand Army of the Republic, and Company I, Captain 
Thomas H. P. Todd, as an escort to Naval Post, No. 400. Com- 
pany D, Captain H. O. Hastings, was at rifle practice at the 
Lazaretto, and Company K, Captain Alex J. Diamond, Jr., at 
Fort Washington. 

As recruiting was prohibited during a thirty days’ period 
previous to the encampment, in early June an earnest appeal went 
from regimeutal headquarters urging its vigorous prosecution. 


The companies [so read the colonel’s order] which have not now on 
their rolls the maximum number allowed by law will make every effort to 


secure that number. 
The companies will be thoroughly canvassed and the cases of men who 


anticipate trouble in reporting for camp investigated, any difficulty in ob- 
taining consent of employers promptly reported to these headquarters, as 
efforts will be made to obtain a rating of 100 per cent. for attendance. 


Announcement was made in general orders from National 
Guard headquarters as early as May 26, 1890, of the division en- 
campment at Mount Gretna, from July 19 to July 26, and a sub- 
sequent order from division headquarters had named the camp 
“Camp John F. Hartranft.” Here was a beginning of the 
coming together on the same camping ground of State and na- 
tional troops, intermittently but frequently repeated thereafter, 
much to the profit, benefit and advantage of the Guard. At the 
request of Governor Beaver, the Secretary of War had ordered a 
brigade of regular troops, representing the three arms of the ser- 
vice, under the command of Col. H. G. Gibson, Third United 
States Artillery, to encamp at Mount Gretna at the same time with 
the division of the Pennsylvania National Guard. 

A significant incident of the encampment was the announce- 
ment on July 25 of the promotion of Brig.-Gen. George R. Snow- 
den, who since the decease of General Hartranft had been in com- 
mand of the division, to be its major-general. He had earned 
his own promotion by continuous, courageous, and intelligent ser- 
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vice in the Guard, a service that supplemented distinction won in 
war. So close a student of the military art as is General Snow- 
den is rarely found outside of those who pursue the study as a pro- 
fession. Gen. Robert P. Dechert, with a distinguished career in 
war from July 1, 1861, to July 17, 1865, continuously in the 
field, and with eminent service in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard from November 7, 1868, to his advancement to be a briga- 
dier, and thence on until his death, was on the same day pro- 
moted from his coloneley of the Second Regiment to be the briga- 
dier-general of the First Brigade. 

The encampment was abundantly supphed with officers of the 
regular army detailed by the War Department for supervisory 
inspection duty: Col. Henry C. Corbin, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, Department of Missouri; Captain Clinton B. Sears, of 
the Engineer Corps; Captain J. Gales Ramsay, Second Artillery 
and Major Charles R. Greenleaf, surgeon, United States Army. 

The hours for drill, bugle calls, and other duties were an- 
nounced from division headquarters, taken up, and repeated 
promptly by brigade, and so on through the regiments. A divi- 
sion drill-ground was set apart, and hours designated for its use 
by particular brigades. It was assigned to the First Brigade for 
battalion drill on Monday, July 21, from 9 to 11 in the morn- 
ing, and for brigade drill on Tuesday, July 22, from 4 to 6 in the 
afternoon. Of the total strength of the division—8399 rank and 
file—there was present in camp an average of 8018, or 95.5 per 
cent. 

On Wednesday, July 23, in the afternoon the division was re- 
viewed by the governor and commander-in-chief, and on Thurs- 
day, the 24th, by Lieut.-Gen. John M. Schofield, U. S. A. 

The regiment, preceded by the usual detail for camp con- 
struction, left the armory at 8.30 o’clock on the evening of July 
19, under command of Col. Wendell P. Bowman, with a full com- 
plement of officers and a strength that quite approached the maxi- 
mum that the preliminary order had urged should be atttained. 
It returned by the Reading, leaving camp at 6.15 Pp. mu. on the 26. 

The routine of camp duty rigorously followed was ultimately 
resultful of quite appreciable improvement. Picket duty had been 
included in the curriculum, and on the night of July 23 Captain 
Kirk W. Magill’s company was tested for its efficiency in a night 
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operation. His command was strengthened by details from the 
other companies, together with Lieutenants Stinson (C), Deane 
(D), and Crane (E), assigned as subalterns. Provost duty fell 
upon separate occasions upon Captain Eiler’s and Captain Todd’s 
companies respectively. The activity of details, drills, skirmish, 
battalion, brigade, and company rifle practice, parades, and re- 
views, was of unusual manifestation throughout the entire tour 
of duty. Whatever the duty, whether of detail, detachment, bat- 
talion, or what not, the troops appeared always in fullest strength 
possible. 

' The annual muster and inspection by the adjutant-general 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, July 22, at 2.30 o’clock. With 
an aggregate of 596, present 583, absent 138, the percentage of 
attendance was 97.6. The general average was 71-++ out of a 
possible 80, and the figure of efficiency 69. The rating varied 
but a trifle from that of 1889, where the possible was 100. The 
regiment still held first place in the State among the regiments, 
with the Thirteenth second, with a general average of 70.3 and 
figure of efficiency of 68.4. 

A conclusion of Captain Clinton B. Sears, Engineers, U. S. 
Army, the whole tenor of whose report shows him to have been 
a close and analytical observer, is as follows: 

Taking the division as a whole, I have seen no State organization equal 
to it in the essential features of a military body. The general organization 
and administration are excellent. The State can, with forty-eight hours’ 
notice, put into the field at almost any point within its limits a division of 
8000 men, well armed, fairly equipped, and properly organized, which, on 
taking the field, will be much superior to any volunteer brigade or division 
that took the field in 1861, after two months’ service, and after a month’s 
hard work in camp engaged in drilling and guard duty the division can be 
relied on to make its mark, pro bono publico, in a sharp, decisive campaign 
and on the field of battle. I know of no other State, unless it be New York, 
that can put into the field on as short notice so large, so well equipped, 
and so efficient a body of men, and I doubt if any other State has as good 


an organization as far as relates to the division staff and the logistic or- 
ganization. 


Under his head, “ Performance of Duty,’ Captain J. Gales 
Ramsay, Second Artillery, U. S. A., said: 


Most cheerful and usually intelligent performance of duty pervades all 
grades. Zeal. and subordination the rule, and desire to excel apparent, 
though lack of instruction (proper instruction) in preliminary duties has 
been the rule. Neglect of the proper custom and regulation of privates 
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saluting officers is most noticeable, and to be deprecated. On the other hand, 
the practice of officers saluting each other and superiors is most punctiliously 
carried out. The former should be taught the recruit with his setting up 
exercise and in squad drill, and should be insisted upon by his company 
officers at all times. No spirit of disrespect causes this omission, for on a 


given example, they follow suit invariably. 


Though some of its accurate shots during the season of 1890 
did not maintain their usual standard, the regiment’s general effi- 
ciency in rifle practice had materially advanced. Not only with 
its 98 sharpshooters and 292 marksmen, a total of 390, had it 
made a gain of 152 over the previous year, but with its average 
number of qualified’ men in each company, 38, it led the infantry 
organizations of the First Brigade in company averages. “ The 
average number of men qualified in each company and separate 
organization in the division for the year was 327%%5.’’ The first 
regiment had bettered this average by 53%%5. 

In the list of the regimental teams contesting for the regimen- 
tal prizes—fifteen infantry regiments, one infantry battalion, 
three troops of cavalry, two batteries; twenty-one in all— 
offered by Robert H. Coleman to the teams making the six highest 
scores in regimental team practice, the First Regiment was sev- 
enth, heading the list of “scores of the other competing regi- 
ments” with “ total scores” of 416, as against “total scores” of 
436, the score of the Thirteenth Regiment, the leader of the six 
winners. 

The Third Brigade won the brigade trophy with a grand 
total of 1034, with a narrow margin of four points, as against 
the First Brigade’s grand total of 1030. The three First Regi- 
ment men on the First Brigade’s team were George W. Coulston, 
inspector of rifle practice, whose total scores were 93; Sergeant 
George F. Root, F, 87; Sergeant-Major H. J. Mehard, 73. Pri- 
vate Mountjoy, of the Sixth, was highest, 95; and Mehard low- 
est, 73. In the regimental match, won by the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, the First Regiment was eleventh on the list of the twenty- 
one competitors: 

Col. Peter C. Ellmaker, who, beginning with its beginning as 
its colonel, had never ceased through all its years to maintain 
with the regiment a close, friendly, and purposeful fellowship, 
died at his residence, 1824 Arch Street, Philadelphia, on Sunday, 
October 12, 1890. Born August 11, 18138, his seventy-seven com- 
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pleted years had carried him through busy, broken, boisterous 
times; carried him through the crucial tests that in the limelight 
of tremendous achievement made a race free and a Union per- 
fect. 

Resolutions appropriately expressive of his worth and his ser- 
vices were adopted by various bodies to which he was attached, 
and a general order from regimental headquarters testified to his 
virtues, his manhood, his achievements, his patriotism, and his 


usefulness. 
The board of directors of the Incorporated Association of the 


First Regiment Infantry, of which Colonel Ellmaker was the 
secretary, at its November monthly meeting of 1890 gave by reso- 
lution this expressive utterance of their appreciation and regret: 


WHEREAS, since the last meeting of this board we have sustained the 
great loss of our sincere friend and comrade, Col. Peter C. Ellmaker, “ Death! 
proprietor of all,” having removed him from the scene of this life at one 
o’clock A. M., on October 12, we, the members of the Board of Directors of 
the First Regiment Infantry of Pennsylvania, hereby solemnly and rever- 
entially record our sorrow and pay a lasting tribute to his memory. 

We mourn the loss of our departed friend more than mere words can 
express. His death closes a long and public-spirited life. Born August 11, 
1813, from his early youth he manifested the warmest interest in military 
affairs, and for half a century devoted his best thoughts and attention to 
the advancement of our military strength and prowess as a commonwealth. 

We mourn his loss as the father of our regiment and point with ever- 
lasting satisfaction to his unfaltering devotion to our welfare. 

His public services as a soldier to this commonwealth and his country 
in every troublesome period, in riot and in war, for half a century whenever 
and wherever peace was assailed and our country’s flag imperilled, entitle 
him to our heartfelt gratitude and place him beside the most distinguished 
of Pennsylvania’s volunteer soldiers. 

His faithful services as our secretary throughout all the years of our 
corporate existence and his unceasing labors to secure this armory for the 
command he loved so well have enshrined his memory in our hearts. 

That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved family and 
transmit to them a copy of this expression of our appreciation of the ser- 
vices and affection for the memory of our departed friend. 


Colonel Bowman’s general order paid heroic tribute to his 
early predecessor: 


He was a soldier by nature as well as by study and training, and for 
more than half a century served this, his native State, and the nation in 
peace, riot, and war with courage, ability, and distinction. For the pres- 
ervation of law and order and the defence of his country’s flag, his brave 
spirit and military prowess were ever ready. 
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He commenced his military career on June 2, 1834, as a private in the 
Artillery Corps, Washington Grays, in which distinguished body he actively 
served for a period of twenty years, during which time he occupied every 
position of honor and trust in its civil body and held every rank in the 
military organization from corporal to captain. He served faithfully in the 
Buckshot war and the riots of 1844 and 1846. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, in April, 1861, although by reason 
of age exempt from military duty, his training, experience, and ability as a 
soldier were vigorously employed in behalf of the Union. As a result of 
his instruction as commanding officer of the Artillery Corps, Washington 
Grays, its members were qualified to immediately enter the service of their 
country as commissioned officers. Realizing the necessity of the hour, he 
was the moving spirit in the organization of this regiment, and was duly 
elected and commissioned its first colonel in April, 1861. ; 

He continued therein his larger school for training and disciplining 
men for service in the field, furnishing from its ranks many distinguished 
officers, notably among them being those high in command of the 118th and 
119th Regiments of Pennsylvania Volunteers. The latter regiment he or- 
ganized in July, 1862, from this regiment, and led it to the front as its 
commanding officer. It won distinction in the annals of the Army of the 
Potomac for its military efficiency and bravery in action. He is also in- 
scribed upon the historic page of that immortal army as a brave and efli- 
cient commander of the Third Brigade, First Division, Sixth Army Corps, 
and was selected to lead the charge at Rappahannock Station, where he 
captured the entire opposing force, including artillery, battle flags, and 
small arms, receiving special mention in orders for his bravery and skill in 
this action. He participated in all the memorable campaigns and battles of 
this regiment until January 12, 1864, when he resigned. 


The regiment paraded in dress uniform and side-arms in at- 
tendance at the funeral on October 14, 1890, at 1.40 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The usual badge of mourning was directed to be 
worn by the officers for a period of thirty days, and the flag over 
the regimental armory was displayed at half staff until after the 
funeral. 

On April 30, 1891, First Lieutenant George W. Coulston, to 
be ever remembered for his enviable record in marksmanship, re- 
signed, to be succeeded, June 24, 1891, by First Lieutenant 
Thomas D. McGlathery, promoted from a sergeantey in Company 
D. On June 23, 1891, Rev. Isaac L. Nicholson, D.D., advanced 
from his rectorship of St. Mark’s to be a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop, resigned his chaplainey of the First Regiment. There 
was an intervening vacancy of a year, until July 1, 1892, when 
Rev. Samuel D. McConnell, D.D., rector of St. Stephen’s, was 
appointed his successor. Captain Harry O. Hastings, Company 
D, resigned April 29, 1891, and on June 5, 1891, Captain Henry 
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J. Crump was advanced from his first heutenancy to succeed him. 
On April 15, 1891, L. E. F. Toboldt’ was named as quartermaster- 
sergeant, vice Bingham, honorably discharged, and John OC. 
Sheain was appointed commissary-sergeant, vice Toboldt. On 
June 24, 1891, Captain Pearson S. Conrad, upon the resignation 
of Captain Franklin Swayne, resumed his former place as pay- 
master. 

Captain Albert L. Williams, “ who had occupied the position 
of secretary of the Board of Officers for a period verging upon 
ten years, a length of service unprecedented in the history of the 
office,’ on January 3, 1891, resigned the secretaryship. Appro- 
priate resolutions appreciatively recognized the worth and _ the 
value of the service he had rendered. 

The death of Gen. William T. Sherman in New York City 
at 1.50 o’clock Pp. mM. on February 14, 1891, was officially an- 
nounced to the regiment in a General Order No. 3, of February 
16, as follows: 


Born in Lancaster, Ohio, February 20, 1820, he lived out the time 
allotted to man, and by his military genius won illustrious honors and im- 
mortal fame in the service of his country. His name will live in history as 
one of the few great generals of mankind. 

In honor of his memory the flag will be displayed at half staff until 
after his burial, the colors of the regiment draped in mourning for thirty 
days, and the commissioned officers will wear the usual badge of mourning 
for a like period of time, in compliance with G. O. No. 3 C. S. from head- 
quarters N. G. P. 


The thirtieth anniversary was celebrated by the usual full- 
dress street parade, followed by the evening incidentals of ban- 
quets, dinners, reunions, the day falling upon Sunday, on Satur- 
day, April 18. The regiment was accompanied by the Veteran 
Corps, and the column was reviewed by Maj.-Gen. George R. 
Snowden, the division commander, on Broad Street in front of 
the Union League. 

Pursuant to a resolution of the Board of Officers, and by the 
orders of the colonel commanding, on Sunday, May 24, 1891, the 
regiment in full-dress uniform, accompanied by the Veteran 
Corps, officers with side-arms and enlisted men with waist-belts 
without bayonet scabbards, attended divine service at St. Mark’s, 
with the regimental chaplain, Rev. Isaac L. Nicholson, D.D., offi- 
ciating for the last time before his departure for his bishopric. 
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The National Guard of the State by contributions purposely 
made small, that all might have opportunity to subscribe, had 
caused to be erected to the memory of Maj.-Gen. John F. Hart- 
ranft, as testimony of their reverence for him as a man and their 
appreciation of his valor and capacity as a soldier, in the ceme- 
tery at Norristown, a monument expressive in design and im- 
pressive in appearance. The First Regiment’s share in this trib- 
ute to their much revered commander was a contribution of 
$650. The monument was formally dedicated, with oration, 
poem, choral and religious services and military parade, on Sat- 
urday, June 6, 1891, when the regiment with the First Brigade 
participated in the ceremonies incident to the occasion. General 
Dechert commanded the brigade and Colonel Bowman the regi- 
ment. General James W. Latta delivered the oration. 

The Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolution ex- 
tended an invitation to the organizations of the First Brigade to 
be present at their patriotic services_to be held in Independence 
Square on the morning of July 4, 1891. A detachment of the 
regiment volunteered, and was reported to Major Henry T. Dech- 
ert, of the Second Regiment, assigned to the command of the de 
tail at the place designated at 9.30 on that morning. 

Camp Sherman, named in honor of the eminent soldier, Gen. 
William T. Sherman, the camp of the First Brigade—the en- 
campments for the year 1891 were by brigades—was located near 
Devon, Chester County, Pennsylvania, and covered the period 
from. July 18 to July 25, both dates inclusive. The camp was 
located as infantry on a single line with wide company streets 
and good distances between companies. 

The usual construction detail under Lieut.-Col. Thomas E. 
Hufiington left on the 16th at 8 o’clock, and the regiment, under 
Colonel Bowman, followed on the morning of the 18th. 
Rigorous enforcement of all requirements was demanded, a 
rifle range was established in the immediate vicinity, and no leaves 
of absence or furloughs were to be permitted except “ for physical 
disability testified to by a physician.” 

On Monday morning, the 19th, while the men were at break- 
fast the governor and commander-in-chief accompanied by his 
staff passed through and inspected the mess tents, and on the 
same morning at 8.45 o’clock there was the annual inspection 
and muster by the adjutant-general, this year conducted by 
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Brig.-Gen. William McClelland, the ,adjutant-general appointed 
by Governor Pattison to succeed General Hastings. On the 
21st, in the afternoon, the governor reviewed the brigade, as 
did the division commander, Major-General Snowden, on the 
afternoon of the 20th. A brigade dress parade on the 22d closed 
the notable ceremonies of the encampment. Gen. Robert P. 
Dechert was in command of the camp, and Col. Wendell P. 
Bowman of the regiment. The encampment broken on the day 
as announced, on the afternoon of the 25th the regiment returned 
by rail to Philadelphia, marching over a short route on its arrival 
to the regimental armory. 

As the result of the annual inspection, with an aggregate of 
592, present 587, only 5 absent, percentage of attendance 99.1, 
general average of 82.92, the First Regiment’s figure of efficiency, 
82.15, below its usual standard, brought it to fourth place in 
the order of merit, with the Thirteenth Regiment, 92.3; Ninth, 
91.1, and Eighth, 90.36, leading it. 

General Order No. 21, Adjutant-General’s office, Harrisburg, 
Pa., August 17, 1891, is Governor Pattison’s tribute of recogni- 
tion to the value, efficiency, and patriotism of his National Guard. 

The encampments for 1891 must convince every one who has observed 
them that the National Guard of Pennsylvania stands at the head of the 
militia of the States. 

The improved soldierly bearing, proficieney, and drill, strict discipline, 
general deportment of all the organizations, is most marked and comes from 
the undoubted patriotism of the individual guardsman. 

For these the commander-in-chief desires to thank each officer and en- 


listed man. He also desires to commend to the people of the State their 
citizen soldiery as worthy of their consideration and support. 


Officers and men alike met with generous commendation and 
‘the effectiveness of the military service in Pennsylvania was 
placed “ far in advance of her sister States” in the report of Cap- 
tain James Chester, Third United States Artillery, the officer of the 
army detailed as the inspecting officer. The following are ex- 
cerpts from it: 

As a body the officers of the National Guard of Pennsylvania whom 
IT have met would take high rank for efficiency in any army. What they 
lack in the technicalities of the profession they more than make up in prac- 
tical good sense and knowledge of human nature. ... The men are bright, 
intelligent, and enthusiastic soldiers. They lack the snap and military 


bearing of regular troops, but they work exactly like the men who won our 
hardest-fought battles for us. Considering their opportunities, they do re- 
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markably well, and the State has every reason to be proud of them... . 
By these annual encampments Pennsylvania has organized effective military 
schools and thus placed her military far in advance of her sister States. 


Major Herbert Cox, ordnance officer of the. First Brigade, in 
his official report for the year 1891 makes this complimentary 
reference to the First Regiment: “ The First Regiment deserves 
special mention for this year’s practice owing to disadvantages 
before mentioned” [Hartranft range closed by injunction after 
eight days’ practice; neighborhood improvements had rendered 
its use unsafe and dangerous] “ having qualified 452 members of 
the command, an increase of 62 over last year—every commis- 
sioned officer, field, staff and line, and 87 per cent. of the men. 
This result was only accomplished by heavy personal expense and 
great sacrifice of time.” 

It may be stated, in addition to what was said by Major 
Cox, that one hundred and sixteen out of one hundred and 
thirty-three non-commissioned officers are included in the total 
of 452 officers and men. The percentage of sharpshooters in the 
regiment was 17.5, and 22.7 per cent. of the qualified marksmen 
were sharpshooters. 

Company D had the greatest increase of marksmen, with a 
gain of 20 over the number qualified in 1890, having the honor 
to lead the regiment with 56 marksmen, while Company H was 
a close second with 55. 

The nine ten-year veteran gold badges to which the regiment 
was entitled all went to commissioned officers: Major J. Lewis 
Good, Captains William Ewing, H. O. Hastings, Clarence T. 
Kensil, and Albert L. Williams, Lieutenants William Cairns, 
A. W. Deane, Henry Nuss, Jr., and Thomas E. Heath. 

In a general order of December 4, 1891, “the colonel com- 
manding congratulates the officers and men upon their excellent 
work and great advancement during the year in this important 
branch of military science,” and after a résumé of the practice 
through the season and a sketch of the results from which the 
foregoing text has been gathered, concludes as follows: 

The record thus briefly outlined is a most creditable one, of which the 
officers and men may justly be proud. It will serve as a stimulus for still 
greater efforts, and we will enter the season of 1892 determined to qualify 


every enlisted man. We hope that the command by that time will be in 
possession of its own range. 


The officers have set a good example, which the men are bravely following. 
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The inconveniences that attended the necessary abandonment 
of the Hartranft range, at Frankford, were in some measure re- 
lieved by the generous tender of facilities and privileges on the 
United States range at the Bridesburg Arsenal by Maj. G. W. 
McKee, U. S. A., the commandant; on the range of the Sixth 
Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, at Upland, Dela- 
ware County; and on that of the Thirteenth Regiment, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, at Dickson, Lackawanna County. In ac- 
cepting these tenders the colonel commanding made grateful and 
appreciative acknowledgment. 

The rifle range project was consummated as Colonel Bow- 
man had hoped, but not quite as soon. The incorporated asso- 
ciation purchased a tract of land of 40 acres, 10 from the Bing- 
ham estate and 30 from W. S. P. Shields, near Ninety-second 
Street Station on the Chester branch of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, about nine miles from the centre of the city. 
The purchase money, to include what improvements there were 
upon the tract, was not to exceed the sum of $9500, and the 
Board of Directors was authorized to negotiate and execute a 
bond and mortgage for such portion of it as might remain unpaid, 
the rate of interest not to exceed 5 4/10 per cent. per annum. 
The negotiations closed, title passed, and possession secured, such 
equipment, including eight steel targets for use at 200, 500, and 
600 yards, sufficient to make it available, was completed within 
a few months, and by August 22, 1892, the range, ready for prac- 
tice, was formally opened. It is known as the First Regiment 
Range, and there is but faint recollection of a Ninety-second 
Street station, as the present railway station now bears the same 
name. 

The spring inspections for 1892 by companies at designated 
weekly intervals, by Major Frank G. Sweeney, brigade inspector, 
Major Wetherill’s successor, were announced for the months of 
February and March in general orders from Harrisburg head- 
quarters as early as the first of January. Preparatory inspec- 
tions by companies in full equipment, two assigned for each even- 
ing by the colonel, immediately preceded those ordered for the 
brigade inspector. Drills, squad, company, battalion, continued 
‘ in the usual course, particular attention being given to individual 
instruction and the setting up of recruits. 

The death of First Lieutenant William Cairns on the after- 
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noon of January 25, 1892, at his residence, 1600 Market Street, 
was announced in a regimental order of that date. The field, 
staff, and line officers were directed to report at the armory in 
service uniform to attend the funeral, which was a military one, 
with his company as the escort, on the afternoon of the 28th. 
Lieutenant Cairns had been in the service from April 4, 1872, 
continuously for twenty years; beginning as private in Company 
B, and remaining with it, he had passed through both grades of 
non-commissioned officer and both heutenancies. 

The concluding paragraph of the resolutions of the Board of 
Officers, their tribute to the memory of Lieutenant Cairns, passed 
at the March session of 1892, read as follows: “ That during the 
whole extent of his membership in the regiment. we have been 
deeply impressed with his interest in the work of the Guard as 
shown by the active part which he unremittingly took in the 
proceedings of this regiment.” 


The adjutants-general of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


began with Josiah Harmar, in 1793. General William McClel- 
land was the first to die in office. Appointed January 20, 1891, 
with but a little over a twelvemonth of service, he died February 
8, 1892. <A proclamation issued ‘‘in the name and by the au- 
thority of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania” announced his 
decease, extolled his virtues, recounted the congressional and other 
civic honors that had come to him, told of how he had “ met and 
mastered” the extraordinary situation in the riotous conditions 
that confronted him as adjutant-general and made this special 
mention of his services in the field in the great struggle against 
the “insurgent armies ” of the Confederacy. 


He entered the army [so read the proclamation] at the outbreak of 
hostilities and remained in it until the close of the war for the Union. En- 
listing as a private, he rose to be captain in the artillery; his battery was 
engaged in many serious battles and he himself bore a conspicuous part 
in the brilliant achievements which made it historic. He was an eminent 
and honored member of the great organizations formed to perpetuate the 
memories of the war and composed of its survivers. 


An innovation had come about in tactics, movements, and 
manceuvres, progressive gunnery had made it necessary, advance 
in the art of war demanded it, and on April 7, 1892, by his orders 
No. 8 the colonel commanding, in compliance with General Orders 
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No. 6, Current Series, Headquarters National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, on that day received, directed that thereafter the new 
infantry drill regulations approved by the President, published by 
the Secretary of War, and issued by the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment of the State, would be strictly observed and all infantry 
exercises and manceuvres not embraced in that system be prohibited. 

The celebration of the thirty-first anniversary has this signifi- 
cance about it—the parade of the regiment in its commemoration 
of that event on the 19th of April, 1892, was the regiment’s first 
parade under the new battalion system. 

With this event there goes something of a coincidence. Al- 
ready on the 6th of April there had gone out in the usual form 
Orders No. 7, announcing a street parade for the 19th of April 
in celebration of the regiment’s thirty-first anniversary. On the 
seventh appears Orders No. 8, from regimental headquarters, 
issued in complance with orders that day received from superior 
headquarters, adopting new drill regulations involving thorough 
and radical changes. Thereupon Colonel Bowman hastens not 
only to direct compliance with the new requirements, but also 
signifies his own willingness for prompt performance by, on the 
16th, so reconstructing his Orders No. 7 in his Orders No. 9 as to 
meet the new conditions completely. 

Here between a direction and a performance a new era is in- 
terposed. These orders, the one ending the old and the other 
beginning the new, are thus given a special significance. They 
have besides a commemorative value. Together they close the 
thirtieth year of regimental existence and leave to the thirty-first 
the new military thought of the day with which to begin its pro- 
gressive future. They deserve, therefore, to be brought out of 
their obscurity and into the light. 


HEADQUARTERS First REGIMENT INF., First Bricave, N. G. P. 
Philadelphia, April 6, 1892. 

ORDERS No. 7. 

This command will celebrate the thirty-first anniversary of its organiza- 
tion by a street parade in dress uniform on Tuesday afternoon, April 19, 1892. 

First call will be sounded at 4:10 o’clock, assembly at 4:20. 

The drum-major will report the band and field music at 4:05 o’clock P.M. 

The field and staff officers will report mounted. 

By order of CoLONEL BOWMAN. 
Epwarp V. STocKHAM, 
Adjutant. 
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HEADQUARTERS First REGIMENT INFANTRY, First BRIGADE, Ne Ga es 
Philadelphia, April 16, 1892. 
OrpDERS No. 9. 

On the occasion of the celebration of the thirty-first anniversary of 
the organization of this regiment on the 19th inst. the command will be 
formed in three battalions in accordance with the new Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations. 

The following commissioned and non-commissioned officers are hereby 
detailed for duty as prescribed on the occasion. 


First Battalion 


Major J. Lewis Good, commanding—First Lieutenant Robert G. Stinson, act- 
ing adjutant—First Sergeant Wm. B. Johnson, acting sergeant-major. 


= Second Battalion 


Captain James Muldoon, commanding—First Lieutenant A. W. Deane, act- 
ing adjutant—First Sergeant Wm. J. Storck, acting sergeant-major. 


Third Battalion 
Captain A. L. Williams, commanding—Second Lieutenant C. B. Nichols, act- 
ing adjutant—First Sergeant Theo. R. Lammot, acting sergeant-major 
—Sergeant George B. Wright, Co. “D,” regimental orderly, and one 
musician as regimental bugler. ‘ 


The commandants of battalions, acting adjutants, regimental orderly, 
and bugler will report mounted. 
By order of 


COLONEL BOWMAN. 
Epwarp VY. STocKHAM, 


Adjutant. 


Following the date of Colonel Bowman’s first commission, 
July 1, 1887, and that commission being about to expire, there 
issued from headquarters, First Brigade, June 17, 1892, Special 
Order No. 32, as follows: ; 


An election for colonel, First Regiment Infantry, vice Col. W. P. Bow- 
man, commission expiring on the 30th inst., will be held on June 29th inst. 
at 8 P. M. 

Col. John W. Schall, Sixth Infantry, N. G. Pa., is hereby detailed to 


conduct said election, making prompt returns of same through these Head- 
quarters. 


The election duly held and Colonel Bowman unanimously 
elected, in Orders No. 14, of July 1, 1892, he announced his ac- 
ceptance and appointments as follows: 


I. Having been re-elected and sworn into the service as required by the 
Military Code of this Commonwealth, the undersigned by virtue thereof, and 
fully appreciating the honor and responsibility thereby conferred, hereby 
assumes command of the First Regiment Infantry, N. G. P. 
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II. The following reappointments and appointments on the Regimental 
Staff are hereby announced: ’ 


Adjutant, Robert G. Stinson; Quartermaster, F. P: Koons; Surgeon, 
Alexis Dupont Smith; Assistant Surgeon, Edward Martin; Assistant Sur- 
geon, Norton Downs; Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Samuel D. McConnell; Sergeant- 
Major, H. J. Mehard; Quartermaster-Sergeant, L. E. F. Toboldt; Commis-. 
sary-Sergeant, John ©. Sheain; Hospital Steward, Charles Ouram; Drum- 
Major, William T. Baker. Captain P. S. Conrad will continue to serve as 
paymaster. They will be obeyed and respected accordingly. 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant Edward V. Stockham having been com- 
missioned captain in the Sixth Infantry N. J. N. G., this regiment is hereby 
deprived of the services of an accomplished officer and gentleman, whose 
faithful,. efficient, and meritorious performance of duty as adjutant is hereby 
officially recognized and recorded. 


The regiment, ever disposed to be helpful when public charity 
sought its aid, had by resolution of the Board of Officers in re- 
sponse to an invitation of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital fur- 
nished a large volunteer battalion to participate in a reproduction 
of the allegory, “ War in Songs,” given for the benefit of that 
institution at the American Academy of Music on the evening 
of Wednesday, May 5, 1892. 

As early as April 29, 1892, in General Orders No. 9 from 
the adjutant-general’s office at Harrisburg, it was announced that 
the several brigades would encamp by regiments, the place of each 
encampment to be designated by the regimental commander, sub- 
ject to the approval of the adjutant-general,” strict regard to econ- 
omy in transportation being observed in making the selection.” 
The time fixed for the First Brigade was from July 16 to July 23, 
inclusive. No enlistments excepting re-enlistments were to be 
made for thirty days previous to the close of the encampment. 
Commutation for rations and fuel was to be allowed at the rate 
of twenty cents per day per man for eight days, to be paid on 
regimental quartermaster’s vouchers approved by the regimental 
commander. The inspector-general would make his annual mus- 
ter and inspection on such days as he might thereafter designate. 

Colonel Bowman previous to the encampment in announcing 
its date had by circular called attention to certain paragraphs in 
the new infantry drill regulations, those particularly relating to 
ceremonies, evolution in close and extended order, columns of 
masses, line of masses, echelon, ployments, deployments, 
changes of direction, and directed that officers and non-commis- 

24 
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sioned officers “master their details,” as the regiment at the en- 
campment would be largely manceuvred in such movements. 

The site had been selected on private property of John Kyre 
Shaw, known as “ Chestnut Wold,” Haverford Township, Dela- 
ware County, and approved by the adjutant-general, and the name 
“Oamp Zook,’ in honor of Gen. Koscuiszko Zook, a distin- 
guished son of Pennsylvania, killed’ at Gettysburg, had been deter- 
mined upon. And on July 9 Colonel Bowman had promulgated 
his Orders No. 15, that provided for the construction of the 
camp, its conduct in every detail, its management in all its rou- 
tine, when on, the. 10th an ‘“ industrial disturbance” at Home- 
stead, Allegheny County, for some days of a threatening aspect, 
culminated in a clash with the sheriff’s posse that summoned 
every Guardsman in Pennsylvania to its suppression. Its seri- 
ous magnitude again awakened the community to the need of a 
well-trained militia, and as well afforded the Guard an oppor- 
tunity, the first time since 1877, when it had not inspired the 
fullest confidence, to demonstrate that it was well conditioned to 
supply that need. 

At 12.20 e. m. on the 10th of July General Snowden, the 
division commander, reached Harrisburg, summoned a few hours 
previously from Philadelphia to report there at once to Governor 
Pattison, the commander-in-chief. A riotous disturbance had 
been prevailing at Homestead, some eight miles from Pittsburgh 
on the west bank of the Monongahela, the site of a great steel 
plant, since the sixth, and the governor was in hourly expectation 
of a call from the sheriff of Allegheny County for assistance. 
Meanwhile the request for troops was made, and at ten o’clock 
that same evening, the 10th, the governor personally delivered to 
General Snowden an order drawn in his own hand to put his 
division under arms and move at once with ammunition to the 
support of the sheriff of Allegheny County, maintain the peace, 
and protect all persons in their rights under the constitution and 
the laws of the State. 

Despatches were at once prepared for the brigade command- 
ers. It was Sunday night, and as all operators were not at their 
post, some time was lost in delivery, but by eleven o’clock the 
despatches had all left Harrisburg for their destination. General 
Gobin was ordered to concentrate the Third Brigade at Lewis- 
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town, moving west; he received his despatch at midnight on the 
tenth. General Wiley, whose orders reached him at two o’clock 
on the morning of the eleventh, was to assemble his brigade, the 
Second, at Brinton on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and General 
Dechert, whose orders came to hand at 11.50 p. m. on the tenth, 
with the exception of the First City Troop, which was ordered to 
Brinton, was to put his First Brigade into camp at Mount Gretna 
and there await further orders. In his official report, General 
Dechert states: “The succeeding forty minutes were devoted to 
giving information to the representatives of the various daily 
newspapers, deeming it best to give the fullest possible newspaper 
publicity to the orders, as a means of notifying the men of the 
various commands.” Notwithstanding the incidental, delays, the 
First Brigade arrived at its destination, one hundred and three 
miles distant, within eighteen hours after Brigadier-General 
Dechert was notified; the Second assembled at Radebaugh, ex- 
cept a single regiment, which arrived shortly afterward, at two 
A. M. on the twelfth, and the Third was concentrated at Lewis- 
town before midnight on the eleventh. Brinton is but a short 
distance from Homestead, and Radebaugh, which is a couple of 
miles west of Greensburg on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is some forty miles east of Brinton. 

This concentration of an entire division of State troops, quar- 
tered over an area of 45,000 square miles, with brigades to assem- 
ble at three separate rendezvous, called suddenly from their homes 
without cautionary direction for readiness, without pressure, with 
only urgency to be speedy, when how to best entrain had not yet 
been effectively taught, armed and equipped for the field, within 
twenty-four hours, was certainly a venture not before paralleled 
in militia history. 

The following extract is from the New York Herald of July 
12, 1892: 

NO OTHER NATION CAN MATCH IT 
The spectacle presented by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania yester- 


day was one which no other nation on the globe can parallel, and one of which 
every American citizen has just reason to feel proud. 

It was nearly midnight of Sunday when the Chief Magistrate of that 
State sent out from the Capitol at Harrisburg orders for the mobilization 
of the entire militia of the Commonwealth to enforce the law and preserve 
order at Homestead, on the banks of the Monongahela. 
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At 8 o’clock on Monday morning the headquarters of the First Brigade 
in Philadelphia was thronged with men, and at half past nine the First 
Regiment marched from its armory with nearly its entire strength of men, 
fully equipped for the field. In less than twelve hours after the midnight 
call was sounded 1900 of the 2000 men of the brigade had left the city on 
fast trains for the named destination. 

Like promptness in responding and moving was shown in every quarter, 
and to-day will witness the entire National Guard of Pennsylvania—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery—concentrated at the designated points, with all the 
equipment and efficiency of an army of veterans prepared for battle. 

The grandeur of the spectacle lies in the character of the men and the 
spirit that animates them. 

They are not regular soldiers enlisted in a standing army; not men 
whose lives are given to military duties. They are representative citizens, 
business and professional men, employers and employees, clerks, and work- 
ingmen. They are actuated by no desire for excitement and glory; they 
have no feeling of hostility to those against whom they move; they depre- 
cate the call to arms. They respond through loyalty to the Government and 
a high sense of the duties of citizenship. 

Nothing can be more characteristically American than the manifestation 
of this law-abiding and patriotic spirit in the ranks of the National Guard 
at Pittsburgh. It is well known that among the members there are many 
who are allied in interest as fellow-craftsmen, and still more who are in 
cordial sympathy with the outlocked men at Homestead. But there is no 
indication that any failed to respond to the call of the Government by 
reason of this sympathy or will swerve from the line of duties as a militia- 
man through any personal tie. ; 

Read these significant words of a mill-working member of the Four- 
teenth Regiment in Pittsburgh: “It’ll be a hard thing for me to shoot into 
a crowd of men who are bound to me by all the ties of human interest and 
friendship, but when I have my uniform.on and the command of ‘Fire!’ is 
given, I will shoot, for when I entered the militia I took the oath of alle- 
giance to the State of Pennsylvania, and swore to protect its Constitution 
and government at all hazards.” This is a grand sentiment, and voices the 
spirit that animates all. It is a spirit of patriotism that recognizes loyalty 
to the government and obedience to the public authority as the highest duty, 
of American citizenship. 

What was done in Pennsylvania in a few hours in defence of law and 
order in one county can be done in forty-four States in defence of the nation 
if menaced by foreign invasion. It shows no lack of military force in a 
country which maintains the smallest standing army in the world. 


The news of the Homestead disturbances of the sixth of July 
had been a subject for military gossip and speculation, and had 
ineréased the number of frequenters about the armories, but had 
not moved the authorities to the issuance of the words of caution 
usually attendant on outbreaks likely to call for military inter- 
ference. Colonel Bowman had said, too, that his command could 
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be assembled in about two hours, and the emergency system of 
notification, one chief to each squad and with five to a squad, being 
well understood, the serious forecast of the moment had in a 
measure disappeared, when the news of the receipt by General 
Dechert of General Snowden’s Harrisburg orders of the night of 
the tenth, coming to the regimental armory about two o’clock on 
the morning of the eleventh, brought to a realization what had 
scarce been permitted to be treated seriously as a prediction. 

In what readiness did the summons find the First Regiment 
and how sharp was its response? ‘These orders reached Colonel 
Bowman, as General Dechert officially reports, at 2.30 o’clock, at 
his Merion residence, and in forty minutes, including his time 
for preparation, driven at emergency speed, he had arrived at the 
armory. Upon his arrival, Adjutant Stinson having also reported, 
he despatched messengers in every direction to bestir his officers 
and men, and caused to be issued his formal Orders No. 16, of 
July 11, 1892, directing the regiment to assemble at 9.30 o’clock 
at the armory in heavy marching order provided with three days’ 
rations “ to take the field in defence of law and order.” Officers 
and men who by reason of absence from the city were unable to 
report immediately were to do so in the field, as expeditiously as 
possible, fully equipped. 

Major J. Lewis Good, with First Lieutenant Eugene J. Ken- 
sil, Company H, as acting adjutant, and First Sergeant Joseph 
P. Boyd as acting sergeant-major, was assigned to the First Bat- 
talion, composed of Companies C, A, H, I, and E, and Captain 
James Muldoon, with First Lieutenant William S. Allen, Com- 
pany B, as acting adjutant, and First Sergeant William P. 
Zorger as acting sergeant-major, was assigned to the Second, con- 
sisting of Companies B, K, D, F, and G. 

Twenty men had reported by three o’clock, there were over 
fifty at four, and by eight more than half the regiment was on 
hand. At ten o’clock, all arms having been previously carefully 
inspected by company commanders, the regiment with five hun- 
dred and seventy-eight of its six hundred and thirty officers and 
men, with Col. Wendell P. Bowman in command, left the armory. 
“The fifty-two men absent were either on their vacations or in- 
capacitated for duty through illness. There were only three of 
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the latter, the remaining forty-nine, it was expected, would be on 
duty within twenty-four hours.” Cheers and applause greeted 
the column along its entire route to the Thirty-second and Mar- 
ket Streets depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, where with a spe- 
cial train of some fourteen cars awaiting it, at eleven o’clock the 
command was entrained for its Mount Gretna destination. 

The regiment reached its camp ground at Mount Gretna, a 
site well selected on a high piece of ground, a little before three 
o’clock, met by a like shower such as seemed to follow the arrival 
of each of the other regiments of the brigade. Not, as said a 
reporter, that the rain came down heavily, but rather that it was 
of that soulless, dismal sort that chills and penetrates. It was 
quite apparent that the First had never bivouacked before in a more 
warlike fashion. The troops had been moved expeditiously; not 
so with the supplies. Discomforts followed the non-arrival of 
canvas, the quality and quantity of the ration provoked the privi- 
leged grumble. Within forty-eight, hours, however, all things 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the watchful supervising officers, 
the camp named in remembrance of the late adjutant-general, 
“Camp General William McClelland,’ was in smooth working 
order. 

It was not in any anxiety to hasten back, but only from a 
desire to know something definite as to the stay, that induced 
inquiries as to its probable length. So in the presence of Adju- 
tant-General Greenland, in the camp for the annual inspection, 
Colonel Bowman ventured the remark, “ I suppose we can go to 
church at home on Sunday.” “I would rather advise,” said 
he, “that you arrange for such religious worship as the day de 
mands here, than expect to attend it there.” In consequence of 
this intimation, and to let it be publicly known that the stay 
would at least cover that date, the announcement followed that 
on Sunday, the i7th of July, at 10.30 o’clock in the morning, 
religious services would be held in the pavilion located on the 
grounds of the Mount Gretna Park, that adjoined the camp. 

The routine of camp life began at once. Held as a reserve, 
with the other two brigades practically on the firing line, this 
spice of active service gave zest to the encampment, removed it out 
of the ordinary, made it memorable as an event. Instruction in 
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loading and firing, frequent exercise in company open order, in 
view of the contingencies, were specially enjoined. The regimen- 
tal order in detail for drills, roll-calls, guard mounts, ete., pub- 
lished the morning after the arrival in camp, was modified, but 
not materially changed, by the general order from brigade head- 
quarters issued on the 18th. First Sergeants William Zorger, 
Company KE, and Joseph P. Boyd, Company I, detailed as acting 
sergeants-major of the first and second battalions respectively, were 
relieved, and after an intermediate change the service finally fell 
to First Sergeant William B. Johnson, Company G, for the first, 
and Duty Sergeant Harry Stewart, of Company C, for the second 
battalion. 

Governor Pattison with his military staff arrived at the camp 
at 9.45 o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 14th. He was 
met by the brigade commander and his staff, and received with 
the prescribed salute of 17 guns. Inquiry was ripe, and besides 
his formal salute of 17 guns, he was also informally saluted with 
the interrogatory from a newspaper source, “ Will the brigade be 
ordered to Homestead ?”” To which he gave the very discreet 
reply, “ You must excuse me from saying anything about that, 
but if you are staying in Lebanon, or anywhere else other than 
in camp, I would answer to stick with the brigade and be ready 
to move with the soldiers at a moment’s notice.” 

Col. John W. Schall’s Sixth Regiment by virtue of his senior- 
ity held the right of the brigade, and with his regiment began 
promptly at ten o’clock the annual muster and inspection by 
Adjutant-General Walter W. Greenland, who had been named as 
the successor of Adjutant-General McClelland. The Sixth Regi- 
ment was followed closely by the First, of which, beside the grati- 
fication he had expressed of the troops generally, the governor 
spoke in most enthusiastic terms. “ Your regiment is as near 
the perfect as a command can be expected to reach,” said he to 
Colonel Bowman; whereupon, it is recorded, the colonel, his coun- 
tenance aglow with satisfaction, withheld his more appreciative 
acknowledgments until a better opportunity came to fully express 


them. 
Following is a tabulated statement of the attendance at the 


encampment : 
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MORNING REPORT, FIRST REGIMENT INFANTRY NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, COLONEL WENDELL P. BOWMAN, COMMANDING, CAMP GENERAL 
McCLELLAND, MOUNT GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA, JULY 14, 1892: 


a 
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The field and staff as unofficially reported were as follows: Colonel, Wen- 
dell P. Bowman; major, J. Lewis Good, commanding first battalion; Captain 
Jas. Muldoon, commanding second battalion; adjutant, Robt. G. Stinson; 
quartermaster, F. P. Koons; surgeon, Alexis DuPont Smith; assistant sur- 
geons, Edw. Martin and Norton Downs; chaplain, Rev. Saml. D. McCon- 
nell, D.D.; sergeant-major, H. J. Mehard; quartermaster-sergeant, L. E. F. 
Toboldt; commissary-sergeant, John C. Sheain; drum-major, Wm. D. Baker. 


Then followed the inspections of the Second and Third Regi- 
ments, the battalion of State Fencibles, the Gray Invincibles, 
and the Battery, the whole concluding with a review by the com- 
mander-in-chief. And when the work was over General Dechert 
and the regimental commanders were each heartily congratulated 
by the governor in warm expressions of approval of the appear- 
ance and manifest efficiency of officers and men. The days fol- 
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lowing were uneventful, save the speculative ventures of opinion 
as to a further movement ned 

Resistance to the enforcement of law and order at Homestead 
was on the wane. The formidable force, “ the largest, perhaps,” 
said General Snowden in his official report, “ that any sheriff in 
the history of our race has had at his call,’ had from its very 
strength accomplished its purpose without bloodshed. The law 
was coming to its own again. It was evident it could soon main- 
tain itself of itself. At least a reserve could be safely dispensed 
with. Hence General Dechert, who had been ordered to hold 
his brigade “in readiness to move at short notice until relieved,” 
his services being no longer required in the field, was on Tues- 
day, the 19th of July, directed to break his camp, relieve his troops 
from further duty, and return them by the most practicable rail- 
way route to their respective rendezvous. These orders promptly 
put in process of execution, the regiments were soon after dis- 
missed at their several armories, with Camp General William 
McClelland, Mount Gretna, and the Homestead riots of 1892 but 
a memory. 

The crisis seemingly over, and there appearing no further 
need for so large a body of troops, the homeward movement from 
the seat of the disturbance began on the 27th of July, when the 
force was reduced to three regiments, the Fifth, Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, a battalion of the Tenth, Battery B, and the Sheridan 
Troop, with General Wiley remaining in command. From time 
to time other regiments were relieved, but it was not deemed pru- 
dent to deprive the civil authorities of all military support until 
some time thereafter, and the last regiment to leave, the Six- 
teenth, was not finally withdrawn until the 13th of October. 

The volume of official comment on this compaign is of intense 
interest and much value. The following brief extracts from Gen- 
eral Snowden’s exhaustive, comprehensive, and well-digested offi- 
cial report (Adjutant-General’s Report, 1892) are of special 
moment: 


A concentration of so large a body of soldiers from far-distant parts, 
with such full ranks, without previous notice, in so short a time, was never 
before, I believe, accomplished by any troops... . 

Officers and men hurried from all parts of the country as far away as 
New Orleans, Boston, Maine, Texas, Montana, and the West, as rapidly as 
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steam could carry them, and some abroad used the cable to show their will- 
ingness to come... . 

The campaign is not without valuable results and information. It 
showed the staff to be intelligent and efficient, an organization of which the 
State may well be proud, and of which the advantages are incalculable. It 
proved that the claim so confidently put forth that the division could be 
concentrated in a few hours in any part of the State was well founded. ‘The 
rapidity and the strength with which it assembled surpassed expectation. 
On the eleventh of July the First Brigade showed a percentage of 96.6 for 
duty; on the twelfth the division had present 93.8 per centum, and on the 
nineteenth, the highest mark, a proportion of the whole force present and 
under arms of 95.3 per centum. In the First Regiment every place was 
filled except one. [Italics the author’s.] 


It is rarely that a disturbance of such magnitude as that at 
Homestead, arousing antagonism so bitter and intense, remained 
so distinctly local. Localized though as were its actualities, its 
political significance, so it was asserted, touched the nation’s 
farthest boundary. Its effect, if conjecture was well founded, was 
marvellous. It uprooted a powerful political party that with but 
a brief interruption had held dominant sway for upward of 
thirty years. It swept it from control, in the end, not only of the 
executive but of the legislative councils, and disturbed an economic 
policy through which the country had grown to huge prosperity. 
But the country was not content under the new dispensation. 
The thrift that was promised had not materialized. The new 
régime had brought shrinkage instead of expansion, contraction 
rather than enlargement, with labor idle, capital stagnant. 

The effect of this change, operative but for a single presiden- 
tial term, had vivid illustration some years afterward from a 
political platform in a town in western Pennsylvania with a 
larger labor population than any outside the greater cities. A 
speaker forceful, logical, impressive, of ready resources, was. ad- 
dressing an audience that crowded the town’s Opera House to its 
doors, made up mostly of workingmen. He was extolling the 
virtues of the Republican party, laying special emphasis upon the 
results of its policies, the thrift that had followed its achieve- 
ments, how employment was plentiful and disturbances few, when 
a stentorian voice from the body of the house, apparently voicing 
the sentiment of those around him, cried out: ‘‘ We didn’t have 
any strikes when Cleveland was President.” “Yes,” came the 
quick retort, “but you got to get a job before you can strike.” 
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It was the orator’s triumph—a volume in a phrase. He had cap- 
tured his audience, and for the rest of the evening could do with 
it as he pleased. 

The following extracts from the annual report for 1892 of 
Col. Chambers McKibbin, inspector-general, are important in 
showing what effect the interjection of the Homstead disturbance 
had on the general annual inspections as at first scheduled: 


My duties during the past year were different from the ordinary rou- 
tine, the placing of the Guard in the field at Homestead necessitating a 
remodeling of the plans formulated for the year’s work of this depart- 
NOS So AO 

This tour of duty afforded an opportunity to observe the Guard from 
a new standpoint. Called into the field without warning, and without time 
to make such arrangements as are considered necessary prior to a summer 
encampment, the various organizations reported with such equipment as was 
deemed requisite for the duty at hand. In this shape they were inspected, 
the First Brigade at Mt. Gretna and the Second and Third Brigades and 
the First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry at Homestead. The inspections 
were carried out on the rigid lines laid down by the Pennsylvania system; 
there was no passing over of defects and no lowering of the standard, but 
the ceremony was performed precisely as in the summer camps of instruc- 
tion. It was a severe test, but the result proved the often-repeated assertion 
that the Guard of Pennsylvania was organized for service. Everything was 
found to be in the condition expected when the troops are in the field for an 
ordinary encampment. 


The First Regiment, with an aggregate of 633, 1 absent, and 
632 present, a percentage of attendance of 99.8, secured a general 
average of 89.3, and a figure of efficiency of 89.2. It stood 
second on the list. Its active competitor, the Thirteenth, with an 
ageregate of 467, 9 absent, 458 present, a percentage of attend- 
ance of 98.2, a general average of 94.5, and a figure of efficiency 
of 92.7, led it, as it did all other regiments, in the State. 

The First Regiment qualified every man on its rolls at the 
close of the rifle practice season on November 14, 1892: 59 
sharpshooters, 540 marksmen—a total of 599, being an increase 
of 148 over the record of 1891. The company average was 58.4. 
Two other regiments, eight companies each, the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth, also qualified every officer and man; the Twelfth, 484, 
with a company average of 58.7, and the Thirteenth, 480, with a 
company average of 58.1. 

Of this achievement Colonel Bowman in his Orders No. 40, 
December 30, 1892, speaks as follows: 
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You have the distinguished honor of being the first and only regiment of 
ten companies in the National Guard of this Commonwealth to qualify every 
member on its rolls as a sharpshooter or marksman. 

You stand to-day a compact body of trained officers and soldiers num- 
bering 599, and every man a sharpshooter or marksman, beIng within 46 of 
the maximum strength allowed by law in time of peace. 


And Major Herbert Cox, the brigade inspector of rifle prac- 
tice, in his annual report of 1892 adds his tribute as follows: 


Too much credit cannot be given the officers and men of the First Regi- 
ment for their success in qualifying every man on the rolls. This result 
was only obtained after hard work and much personal inconvenience and 
expense on the part of the members of that regiment. A great deal is due 
to the intelligent and efficient services of Lieutenant Thomas D. McGlathery, 
inspector of rifle practice. Last winter he gave lectures to the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of each company upon the manufacture and use 
of the rifle and the proper adjustment of the sights and wind gauge, at the 
same time giving each one personal instruction in the aiming and sighting 
drills. 

“The Potter trophy, to become the property of the organiza- 
tion first winning it three times, was-won by the team of the First 
Regiment ” with the following score: Musician Theo. I. Shonert, 
Company H, 86; Lieutenant A. W. Deane, Company D, 84; Ser- 
geant-Major H. J. Mehard, 81; Corporal H. L. Cooper, Company 
C, 69. Total, 320. A second, also a Potter prize of four 
silver collar badges, was won by the team of Company D, First 
Regiment, with a score of 143. In the regimental match the 
First Regiment was seventh on the list with a score of 314, and 
in the Coleman match, third, with a score of 417. 

“The superiority of Pennsylvania marksmanship was mani- 
fested in the interstate rifle competitions at Sea Girt, New Jer- 
sey, in the month of September. On this occasion the Pennsyl- 
vania team won the two great international matches, the Hilton 
trophy and the Interstate, the latter by the highest score (1051) 
shot in all the eighteen years since the competition began.” The 
New York team scored 998, the District of Columbia 990, and 
the New Jersey team 992. The First Regiment contribution to 
the Interstate match was Sergeant-Major H. J. Mehard, who made 
the highest individual score, 93; and Musician T. F. Shonert, who 
stood sixth, with a score of 88. On the Hilton trophy match 
Mehard was eleventh, with a score of 82, and Shonert, twelfth, 
with a score of 80. 
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The Board of Officers subsequently recognized the participa- 
tion of their own people in Pennsylvania’s significant success, in 
this international competition by the presentation of a badge of 
appropriate design and ornate construction, the outside circle a 
wreath of green and gold leaves, top a bull’s-eye, bottom a bow- 
knot, field of tourquoise blue enamel, centre a United States 
shield and Springfield rifle, inscribed Interstate and Hulton 
Trophy, suspended from a bar with inscription, State Team, 
1892. Upon the reverse was the following: “ Presented to Ser- 
geant-Major Harry J. Mehard and Musician Theodore IF. Sho- 
nert by the Board of Officers, First Regiment Infantry, N. G. P., 
for Distinguished Marksmanship, Pennsylvania State Team, Sea 
Girt, September 9, 1892.” 

Company H still continued to preserve its touch with the 
command from which its early membership was largely recruited. 
On August 31, 1892, under the command of Captain Clarence T. 
Kensil, it paraded to attend a reunion and campfire of the 118th 
Pennsylvania Corn Exchange Regiment at the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill. 

The commemorative ceremonies attendant upon the celebration 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the landing of Columbus, 
October 12, 1892, had their more significant demonstration in the 
city of New York, where its observance, officially designated as 
the “ Columbian Celebration,” had its greater prominence in the 
military and naval displays. The 12th, the anniversary day it- 
self, was assigned to the military. In a well-constructed descrip- 
tive story of the occasion it was said that “the metropolis had 
already illustrated her ability in the art of entertainment with the 
school parade, the naval pageant, the Catholic societies parade, 
and the magnificent fireworks exhibition from the bridge; but by 
far the greatest and most successful of all the events of the Colum- 
bian celebration was the brilliant military parade of the 12th.” 
Tn this parade, composed of troops from the regular army, marines 
and sailors from the fleet in the harbor, the National Guard of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and other States, a signifi- 
eant feature was the First Brigade of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, under the command of Brig.-Gen. Robert P. Dech- 
ert; the more so as the service uniform in which it appeared was 
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in conspicuous contrast, and not to its disadvantage, with the full- 
dress uniforms of the other troops. 

The regimental orders for the occasion published October 7, 
1892, issued pursuant to general orders from brigade headquar- 
ters, announced that the regiment would participate “in the 
Columbian celebration in New York City on October 12,” pre- 
scribed for the occasion the service uniform, campaign hats, heavy 
marching order, with this modification: “ The enlisted men will 
carry their overcoats rolled inside the rubber blankets tied at each 
end and thrown over the left shoulder.” Another modification— 
Major, now Lieut:Col. J. Lewis Good, with First Lieutenant 
Eugene J. Kensil, Company H, as acting adjutant, and First 
Sergeant William B. Johnson, Company G, as acting sergeant- 
major, was assigned to the first battalion, composed of Companies 
E, F, G, H, and IJ, and Captain, now Major Albert L. Williams, 
with First Lieutenant Artemas W. Deane, Company D, as acting 
adjutant, and First Sergeant F. H. Pierce, Company A, as acting 
sergeant-major, was assigned to the second, composed of Compan- 
res ©, By Ay kK ands), 

The field and staff were directed to appear mounted, and it 
was announced that on the morning of the parade the brigade in- 
spector would inspect the brigade and men not uniformed as pre- 
scribed would not be permitted to parade. 

The first call was sounded on the morning of the 12th at the 
armory at 6.10, the assembly at 6.20, and at 6.30, under the com- 
mand of Col. Wendell P. Bowman, the regiment moved out of the 
armory direct for the railway station, whence it entrained for 
New York, where it arrived promptly on its scheduled time. 

The parade, under the command of Gen. Martin T. McMahon 
as chief marshal, well remembered by all the Pennsylvania sol- 
diers who ever served in the old Sixth Army Corps as its distin- 
guished adjutant-general, began its movement from Bowling 
Green promptly at ten o’clock, over the following route: From the 
Battery at the foot of Broadway to Fourth Street, thence west, 
passing around Washington Square, to Fifth Avenue, up Fifth 
Avenue to Fourteenth Street, Fourth Avenue to Seventeenth, 
along Fifth Avenue from Seventeenth Street to Fifty-ninth 
Street, Central Park, where it was disbanded. 
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A New York correspondent in his review of the display of the 
twelfth said: “A noted feature of the great military display in 
this city yesterday was the admirable appearance and soldierly 
bearing of the Philadelphia troops, consisting of the First Bri- 
gade National Guard, commanded by Brig.-Gen. R. P. Dechert, 
numbering 2400 trained soldiers.” 

The Pennsylvanians had fourth place in the column, preceded 
by the United States regulars, the naval brigade, the New York 
troops, and followed by the New Jersey regiments, the Connecticut 
regiments, and the Grand Army. The Sixth Regiment, Col. 
John W. Schall, four hundred and forty-seven strong, had the 
right of the First Brigade. ‘“ The First Regiment, Col. Wendell 
P. Bowman, followed. This command had six hundred men and 
a drum corps. The men carried no knapsacks, but each one had 
an india-rubber oiled blanket rolled up over his shoulder and pre- 
sented a novel sight. The appearance of the regiment was splen- 
did.” Another comment reads: ‘The band of the First Penn- 
sylvania Regiment, which was uniformed much like the Sixth, 
marched in single file. The regiment’s platoon front was good, 
and better marching than some of the other troops brought appre- 
ciative applause. Nearly the full strength of the regiment had 
turned out—ten companies, in all. Colonel Bowman was in com- 
mand. His men had the air of veterans and looked formidable 
on the march.” 

The Second Regiment, Col. Oliver C. Bosbyshell, with nearly 
six hundred men in line, followed the First; then came the four 
hundred men of the Third Regiment, Lieut.-Col. Thomas H. 
Maginnis, the battalion of State Fencibles, Major William A. 
Witherup, with the Gray Invincibles, Captain Charles W. Hail- 
stock, bringing up the rear. 

As the Philadelphia soldiers [said the special correspondent of the 
Evening Bulletin] turned into Fifth Avenue from Fourteenth Street (a good 
point of observation) the great crowd at that point cheered them lustily, 
and their perfect marching and soldierly bearing attracted general attention, 
for there was no glitter or unnecessary display about the Quaker City boys, 
as they wore the same regulation blue, hard-service uniform they donned 
when they were so suddenly called out to proceed to the Homestead riots, 
and where they did such hard and protracted service. “Here comes the 


Homestead soldiers,” could be heard along the line as the “Boys in Blue” 
passed up Fifth Avenue, and the command looked ready to go into service 
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then and there, as they were encumbered with no unnecessary toggery, and 
they marched along only to the music of a large fife and drum corps, and it 
was practically the same body of men who were on duty at Homestead, trans- 
ferred to the streets of New York. 


The Philadelphia Call of October 13, adds: 


The Pennsylvania soldiers made a grand appearance in the big parade 
at New York. They were not decked out as most of the militiamen were, 
but when it came to marching and to the exhibition of soldierly qualities 
the boys from Pennsylvania were undoubtedly and unquestionably next to 
the regulars. All the way from the Post Office building up Broadway and 
out Fifth Avenue to Fifty-ninth Street were our National Guardsmen 
cheered as no other division of the great parade was cheered. 


And the New York World of the same date continues: 


The First Regiment, also from Philadelphia, was equipped in the mod- 
ern style, with no knapsacks, and the blankets wound round the shoulders 
in a big roll, like a cross between a parade scarf and a life-preserver. This 
regiment alone, of all that had passed thus far, seemed to have “ caught on 
to the curves,” so to speak, of the avenue. Its lines were dressed over to 
the east side of the avenue before the stand was reached, and the files went 
by the Governor pointed straight up the street and with an even front. 


And to this same uniform question General Snowden in his 
official report for 1892 contributes this sentence: “A recent parade 
of the First Brigade in New York in the service dress was re- 
ceived with great approbation and shows that the simple uniform 
still answers the purpose for which it was designed.” 

The regiment was again in the hands of its old entertainers, 
the Twenty-second Regiment, National Guard of the State of 
New York, and at the conclusion of the parade the recipient at 
its armory, as of yore, of that generous hospitality and attentive 
courtesy with which it had become so well acquainted, and which 
on this occasion the Board of Officers afterward appreciatively 
acknowledged by suitable testimonial. The host in no haste to 
part with his guest, and he quite willing to stay, only permitted 
him to leave with margin sufficient to reach the foot of Liberty 
Street in time for a special scheduled for a midnight departure, 
which after a fairly expeditious run delivered the regiment at its 
home destination, thus closing a successful and eventful partici- 
pation in the great military pageant of New York’s Columbian 
celebration of 1892. 
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The regimental banners were on, the outer walls; 1892 was a 
banner year for the First Regiment. Summoned at 2.30 in the 
morning for the field, at ten it left the armory fully armed and 
equipped, with 581 present and but 52 absentees, “the next day 
every place filled except one,’ and before three o’clock, twelve 
hours after its summons, it was at its destination, one hundred and 
three miles away; it presented for inspection at the annual muster 
632 of an aggregate, 36 officers and 597 enlisted men, with but one 
absentee; it furnished two soldiers, one-sixth of the team that won 
for Pennsylvania both of the international matches, the one the 
Interstate match won by “the highest score shot in all the 
eighteen years since the competition began,” the highest individual 
score having been made by the regimental sergeant-major; it 
‘qualified as sharpshooter or marksmen every member out of the 
599 on the rolls of the regiment; it scored a triumph, won the 
plaudits of enthusiastic crowds, secured the encomiums of the 
eritically observing correspondent in the great military pageant, 
the crowning incident in New York’s international celebration of 
the fourth centenary of the discovery of the continent. A page 
bright in story; an era in the chronicles brilliant and impressive! 

The commission of Lieut.-Col. Thomas E. Huffington expired 
by limitation July 26, 1892. He declined a re-election and thus 
severed a connection which, beginning January 10, 1872, had been 
continuous for upward of twenty years. Colonel Huffington was 
‘a private in Company F, Seventh Delaware Volunteers, July 1, 
1864; corporal, July 12, 1864; captain and A. Q. M., August 
1, 1864; honorably mustered out, June, 1865. On January 
10, 1872, he enlisted as private in Company F, First Regi- 
ment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania; was made a ser- 
geant November 1, 1873; elected second leutenant January 11, 
1875; captain, May 31, 1875; re-elected captain June 28, 1880; 
major, November 14, 1885; and lieutenant-colonel, July 26, 1887. 
The Board of Officers in their resolutions, in which they desired 
to place on record their high regard and great respect for him and 
their regret at his retirement, after briefly summarizing his mili- 
tary career, among other things, said: “ That we are ever mind- 
ful of his high soldierly attainments, trained tactical abilities, 
painstaking and thoughtful; his skill as drill-master, whether as 
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a commandant or subaltern; and his faithful discharge of all 
committee work entrusted to him have secured for him a record 
of enviable distinction; and his judgment has materially aided in 
maintaining for the regiment the high place it has ever so worthily 
held.” 

An election to fill the vacancy, with Col. John W. Schall, of 
the Sixth Regiment, to conduct it, was held August 22, 1892, 
when Major J. Lewis Good was unanimously elected lieutenant- 
colonel. As the commission of Major Good had expired on the 
11th of August, the order for an election for major was included in 
that for leutenant-colonel, and Captain Albert L. Williams, of 
Company G, was selected to fill the vacant majority caused by 
not only the expiration of Major Good’s commission by limitation, 
but as well by his advancement to the lieutenant-coloneley. Cap- 
tain Gustavus K. Morehead was advanced from his first lieu- 
tenancy to be Company G’s captain, September 13, 1892. 

Captain Kirk W. Magill, of Company A, who had been a 
faithful, energetic soldier from his enlistment, January 1, 1876, 
and had risen in his company through all the grades in the end 
to be its captain, resigned June 6, 1892. He was succeeded by 
Captain Charles Evans Rodgers, July 8, 1892, advanced from the 
first lieutenancy to which he had been elected February 24, 1888. 
The commission of Captain William Ewing, of Company B, ex- 
pired August 81, 1892, and on the same day First Lieutenant 
William S$. Allen, who had been promoted from his second lieu- 
tenancy to succeed First Lieutenant William Cairns, deceased, 
was elected captain. On November 30, 1891, Captain George 
Eiler, Jr., captain of Company F since November 30, 1885, and 
previously in its ranks and a subaltern since November 1, 1875, 
resigned, and was succeeded, January 4, 1892, by the advance- 
ment of William Brod from first leutenant to captain. Captain 
Alexander J. Diamond resigned his captaincy of Company K on 
October 4, 1891. He was succeeded by Frank M. Earle, his first 
lieutenant, who held his captaincy only until June 6, 1892, when, 
he in turn resigning, Walter E. Torr was, on November 22, 1892, 
taken from the ranks of the company, where he had been both 
private and sergeant, and elected to the captaincy. 

During the months of January, February and March of the 
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year 1893, in accordance with directions contained in General 
Orders No. I, current series, from the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Guard, the brigade inspectors, under the direction of the 
inspector-general, made an inspection of the several organiza- 
tions at their respective armories, and subsequently, as instructed, 
made a detailed report of each inspection. The brigade in- 
spector of the First Brigade, Major Frank G. Sweeney, set apart 
the evenings from February 17 to March 1 for the inspections 
of the First Regiment, a company for each evening, and in his 
report, besides his tabulated ratings, spoke generally as follows: 


The First Regiment made a very superior record at its inspection. Out 
of a total strength of 572 officers and men it paraded 551, thereby evidencing 
a state of discipline that reflects the highest credit upon the organization. 
While all the companies of this command made an excellent showing, I found 
it especially difficult to determine the relative standing of companies H, HE, 
F, and I, the inspection of any one of which would have been altogether 
creditable to regular troops. Captain Kensil’s command (H), however, de- 
serves special mention for attendance, in that it has presented at three suc- 
cessive inspections the full complement of officers and men. 


CHAPTER LEX 
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In his General Order No. 1, issued from division headquar- 
ters, February 18, 1898, General Snowden announced that by 
direction of the governor and commander-in-chief the division 
would assemble at Washington, D. C., to participate in the parade 
of March 4, 1893, incident to the inauguration of the Hon. 
Grover Cleveland as President of the United States. Pursuant 
to this general order, transmitted through brigade headquarters, 
amplified with instructions in more specific detail, Colonel Bow- 
man’s order followed, directing that the regiment, in full service 
uniform, would form at 12.20 p. m. on Friday, March 3, 1893, 
at the armory, to proceed thence to Washington, D. C., via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, from the depot, Broad Street and Wash- 
ington Avenue. 

The directions for the movement were promptly executed, and 
at 12.30 the regiment left the armory, with Col. Wendell P. 
Bowman in command, in its usual creditable strength, Adjutant 
Robert G. Stinson and a complete staff on duty with him. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Good, with First Lieutenant Charles P. Hunt, 
of Company E, as acting adjutant, and First Sergeant George 
C. Shoch, of Company F, as acting sergeant-major, was in com- 
mand of the first battalion; and Major Williams, with First Lieu- 
tenant Charles F. Hess, of Company K, as acting adjutant, and 
First Sergeant Theodore Lammot, of Company D, as acting ser- 
geant-major, of the Second. 


The journey was completed with no more than the delays un- 
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avoidably attendant upon the. movement of great crowds, and 
the regiment landed within a convenient distance of the post- 
office building, the one of the public buildings with several others 
designated for the quarters of the troops of the First Brigade. 
Assembling in front of the building at 11.15 on the morning of 
the 4th of March, the command moved thence to A Street, N. E., 
where with its right resting on Front, the First Brigade had been 
directed to form. Pending the inaugural ceremonies, the troops 
were permitted to stack arms and be dismissed. “ A violent 
snow-storm accompanied by an intensely cold wind made the 
parade, and especially the delay of waiting for it, a severe trial.” 
It was a relief then when the bugles sent echoing through the 
gloom the welcome notes of the assembly that started the column 
on its route, despite the fact that there was a long wait still in 
store for the far-off rear. 

The column moved west on Pennsylvania Avenue to Washing- 
ton Circle, where it was dismissed. It was reviewed by the 
President from his stand, marked by the national flags on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue in front of the White House; 
at Twenty-second and Pennsylvania Avenue by the grand mar- 
shal; and on the west side of Washington Circle the division 
was reviewed by the governor and commander-in-chief and the 
division commander. 

Colonel Bowman’s order that directed the movement to the 
Capitol and made provisions for what was to be done while there 
coneluded with the paragraph: “‘ The regiment will leave Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 7.30 o’clock p. m., March 4, 1893, to return 
to its home rendezvous.” Through a railway management and 
military manceuvring that had profited by experience the direc- 
tion as to the hour of departure was carried out as explicitly as 
it had been given, and the home rendezvous was reached with 
but a reasonable delay and with inconveniences due almost 
solely to the weather’s inclemency. 

Official comment from superior headquarters was as follows, 
by General Dechert in his annual report: 


The brigade took part with the division in the parade in honor of the 
inauguration of the President of the United States on March 4 last. The 
troops were satisfactorily transported to Washington and return and _ pre- 
sented a creditable appearance in the parade, although the weather was 
inclement. While on this tour of duty the command was quartered in dif- 
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ferent public buildings of the U. S. Government, as assigned by the local 
committee, and under the circumstances it received the best accommodations 
that could have been furnished. 


And General Snowden said in his: 


The division assembled in Washington to attend the inauguration of the 
President on the 4th of March last. It was concentrated and the parts 
returned to their several stations without incident, other than again proving 
a capacity to assemble at any feasible place within a few hours without 
difficulty. . . . While a movement of that kind is attended by more or 
less fatigue and inconvenience, it is an exercise of great value, in affording 
useful training to commanding and staff officers, and as an object-lesson of 
much importance. No other State can with such ease mass a force approach- 
ing the division in siZe so far from home and the Federal Government cannot 
rival the movement without vast expense and considerable delay. 


Tu addition to the usual and regular company drills during 
five nights in the week, the companies were instructed in bat- 
talion drills on five occasions with three companies to a battalion, 
and on ten with two, fifteen in all. And again on ten separate 
occasions, with two companies at a ‘time, special instructions were 
given in guard mount and sentinel duty. On six different even- 
ings, two, three, and four companies each, special drills and in- 
struction were given non-commissioned officers, and they were 
also on two others drilled in both company and battalion move- 
ments. On every Monday, as announced on the anniversary 
day, until further orders the commissioned officers were directed 
to assemble at the armory at 8.30 o’clock “for the purpose of 
securing a uniform interpretation of the new drill regulations and 
manual of guard duty.” 

On March 24 there was published a regimental order that 
paraded the regiment in full-dress uniform on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 5, at the armory at 8.15 o’clock for inspection, the 
presentation of trophies and medals won at rifle practice during 
the season of 1892, and other ceremonies. 

Leading incidents and prominent happenings make April of 
1893 a busy month for the chronicler. 

On April 4 the regiment lost the very valuable services of 
First Lieutenant Thomas D. McGlathery as inspector of rifle 
practice, his resignation forced upon him by reason of the urgent 
demands of his private business. The position remained vacant 
until February 19, 1894, when the energetic and capable Pear- 
son 8. Conrad was restored to his old place and named as first 
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lieutenant and inspector of rifle practice in McGlathery’s stead. 
On March 2, 1893, Assistant Surgeon Edward Martin was pro- 
moted to be surgeon of the Third Regiment, and on March 17 
Assistant Surgeon Norton Downs resigned. Walter D. Green 
was on the 11th of April appointed assistant surgeon to succeed 
Martin promoted, and on the same day Lawrence Savery Smith 
was named as assistant surgeon, vice Downs resigned. 

The regiment celebrated the thirty-second anniversary of its 
organization on Wednesday, April 19, by a street parade in full- 
dress uniform. The first call was sounded at 3.40, the assembly 
at 3.45, and the command, accompanied by the Veteran Corps, 
field and staff mounted, with band and field music, left the 
armory at four o’clock on the afternoon following the route 
usually prescribed, the parade concluding with a dress parade in 
front of the Union League. 

In Order No. 17, of April 22, “the colonel commanding with 
profound sorrow” announced the death of Col. William 
MeMichael, which occurred in the city of New York on the 21st 
of April. 


Thus [so read the order] the regiment is called upon to record the death 
of another of its distinguished and patriotic commanding officers. Colonel 
McMichael served his country with distinction as an officer in the Union 
Army during the War of the Rebellion and was no less renowned as an eminent 
citizen and able lawyer. As the commanding officer of this regiment his 
administration was eminently successful and we revere his name and memory. 

Out of respect for the patriotic dead the flag on the armory will be 
placed at half staff until after the burial of the deceased, and the regimental 
colors will be draped in mourning for a period of thirty days. 


In response to the request of the Joint Special Committee 
of the Select and Common Council of the City of Philadelphia 
on the ‘ World’s Fair,” the regiment in full-dress uniform 
paraded with the brigade on the afternoon of April 24, 1893, to 
participate in the ceremonies incident to the removal of the old 
Liberty Bell from Independence Hall to the Pennsylvania rail- 
way station at Thirty-second and Market Streets on its way for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair at Chicago, Illinois. 

There seems neither suggestive incident nor announced com- 
memoration that should have brought the attendance of the First 
Regiment at divine worship at St. Stephen’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in full-dress uniform, with side-arms only, field music 
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without instruments, on Sunday, April 30, 18938, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, into any special prominence, but the journals 
of the next day gave the demonstration heavy display headlines 
and a column or so of matter. There was, to be sure, accom- 
panying the regiment and adding to the impressiveness of the 
occasion, the Veteran Corps, the division commander, Maj.-Gen. 
George R. Snowden, with his staff, and the brigade commander, 
Brig.-Gen. Robert P. Dechert, with his, and the governor had 
been expected. 

Then the regimental chaplains had all been of genuine force 
in their calling, not, the least of whom in strength was the pres- 
ent chaplain and rector of St. Stephen’s Parish, the Rev. Samuel 
D. McConnell, D.D., who on this occasion occupied the pulpit. 
Besides there was no other chaplain of the regiment who in the 
“ Register of National Guard” could carry such a record in the 
column of “ Service in other States and of the United States” 
as did Dr. McConnell: “ Fifteenth,Pennsylvania Cavalry Vol- 
unteers, September, 1862, until June, 1865; chaplain Second 
Connecticut National Guard, September 30, 1878, to December 
31, 1881.” His sermon was of unusual power, was pretty fully 
reported, has been in part preserved through the newspapers, and 
seems entitled to a more accessible perpetuity. 

The following extract is from the Philadelphia Press of May 
1, 1893: 

DR. MCCONNELL S SERMON 


Dr. McConnell’s sermon was characteristic of the man. lt was brilliant, 
and the entire regiment followed him closely in his address. His sermon was 
an answer to two leading questions: What is the function of the National 
Guard in the political, social, and economic life of the United States? and 
what manner of men ought they to be who are called upon to discharge such 
functions? 

In dealing with the first question Dr. McConnell said: 

“We stand at the end of a long process which reaches back many cen- 
turies. That whole process we call the achievement of liberty. It is not 
generally borne in mind what achievement of liberty means. It means oppor- 
tunity. to settle serious questions of life according to our own judgment. 
Our War of Independence was not a rebellion against any specific oppres- 
sion. Our forefathers were not oppressed. What they fought for was simply 
the opportunity to settle the affairs of life in whatever way they might 
think best. They won that opportunity. All that they achieved was a clear 
field, but not to sit down and do nothing. 

“The question then arises—which has been in process of solution ever 
since—how shall free men live together in society? How shall each class 
of men live together and have his equal share? Much has been developed 
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in the settlement of this question. Then what has the National Guard to do? 
What does it stand for? Lord Derby said that when a strike occurs the 
business of society is simply to form a ring and see that each party gets 
fair play. This view is too narrow. Society has something more to do. 
The ‘ citizen-soldiery’ is society’s last word. It stands for the principle of 
peace. It is the machine of the State to prevent such quarrels among mem- 
bers of a community as would interfere with the community’s work. Now, 
in the nature of the case the National Guard is called upon to act when 
passions are intense. 


Must Be of High Character 


“To what manner of men are such high and delicate duties to be 
intrusted. I reply not simply to brave men. Bravery is one of the common- 
est and the cheapest of all virtues. Physical courage is part of the endow- 
ment of our race. It must be assumed as a possession so common that it 
must not be boasted of. Nor again is it simply to well-drilled men. With 
mercenary soldiers the drill is everything. It is their whole stock in trade. 
The citizen-soldiery is composed of bayonets which think. The qualities that 
fit men for such high duties must be much nobler and much rarer than any 
of these. 

“The National Guard must not be political partisans. They must act 
with parties, but must adhere loosely to their party. They are the trusted 
agents not of a party but of society. They are called upon to act as mediators 
between classes of society. They belong to one or the other, but must act 
with either where it may be deemed wise for the interests of the whole. 
The National Guardsman must be a clean man. Such high and important 
duties must not be intrusted to men whose personal character is such as not 
to ensure respect. The power in their hands is too great to be intrusted to 
others than men of high character.” 

After the services the regiment marched back to the armory and was 
dismissed. 


Pursuant to an arrangement made by the Joint Committee 
of Select and Common Council for a commemoration by the 
eity of Philadelphia of the one hundredth and seventeenth an- 
niversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, to 
include a military display, the regiment paraded with the bri- 
gade on the Fourth of July, 1893, in full-dress uniform, white 
trousers, at 7.20 o’clock in the morning, field and staff mounted, 
Colonel Bowman in command. 

In order that the newly elected additional majors, one in each 
regiment, as authorized by the Act of Assembly approved June 
10, 1898 (the three it provided for at the discretion of the com- 
mander-in-chief, he had limited to two), might all take rank from 
the same date, the adjutant-general directed that each regiment 
in the division should hold an election for its additional major 
on the first day of July. Pursuant to these instructions Lieut.- 
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Col. J. Lewis Good was directed by brigade headquarters to hold 
such an election in the First Regiment at the armory on the even- 
ing of Thursday, July 6, at eight o’clock, and the commissioned 
officers were summoned thereto through the proper order from 
regimental headquarters. Major Clarence T. Kensil was elected, 
and to fill the vacancy thereby created in the captaincy of Com- 
pany H, at an election held in Camp Zook on July 20 the choice 
fell upon the first lieutenant, Eugene J. Kensil. On July 14 
George B. Zane, promoted from a duty sergeant in Company G, 
was appointed second lieutenant and adjutant of the first bat- 
talion; Corporal John B. Maull, of Company E, named as ser- 
geant-major, and Corporal Frank L. Mueller, of the same com- 
pany, as commissary-sergeant. 

As early as June 15 it had been announced from the adjutant- 
general’s office in general orders that under the provisions of the 
Act of Assembly, approved April 13, 1887, the several brigades 
of the National Guard would encamp by regiments designating 
the time for the First Brigade from July 15 to July 22, inclu- 
sive. The plans and purposes designed for the encampments of 
the previous year, the execution of which were interrupted by the 
Homestead disturbances, were repeated for this. 

Following these directions, supplemented with such details 
as intermediate headquarters deemed essential to supply, chang- 
ing last year’s location but still retaining the name—Colonel 
Bowman announced the site of the year’s camp as on the range 
of hills bordering the eastern slope of the Chester Valley at a 
point near Ship Road Station on the main line of the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad about 28 miles from Philadelphia. And added 
that the camp would be known as before as “Camp Zook,” in 
honor of Brig.-Gen. Koscuiszeo Zook, whose family for several 
generations had lived in that immediate vicinity and who was 
killed at the battle of Gettysburg. 

Of the selections for the several sites for the encampments 
of the troops of the First Brigade, General Dechert in his an- 
nual report said: “ The various sites of encampments were admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose, easy of access, with plenty of water, 
and in general complete in a sanitary way; and the selections 
reflect great credit upon the commanding officers.” 

There was nothing to take this encampment out of the usual. 
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The routine roll-calls, guard mount, parades, drills, were all an- 
nounced in the customary exactitude of detail and the details were 
carried out with the care, precision, and effect that made the 
tour as resultful as had been its predecessors, Of it in his an- 
nual report, which is exhaustive, instructive, and valuable, Colo- 
nel Bowman, among the many references, conclusions, and sug- 
gestions which he presents, submits: 

The conduct and discipline of the men were as satisfactory as any com- 
manding officer could ever desire. The regiment worked like veterans, and 
eyery duty was performed with a zeal and spirit which entitle the officers and 


men alike to the grateful appreciation and commendation of their commanding 
officer. 


Wednesday, the 18th, was set apart for the governor, and his 
arrival at 9.45 in the morning summoned the regiment to the 
color line for his formal reception. The annual muster and in- 
spection by the adjutant-general and inspector-general followed, 
and the day closed with the commander-in-chief’s review. Gen- 
erals Snowden and Dechert, with their respective staffs, were also 
present. 

The regiment, so near the highest attainable last year, this 
year reached the “ possible ””—a “ percentage of attendance” of 
100. It carried on its rolls 39 officers and 548 enlisted men, a 
total of 587, and, figuratively, every officer and man answered to 
roll-call. The “present column” of the fall inspection report, 
1893, is complete with its footings, officers 39, enlisted men 548, 
total 587, the “absent column” is a blank. The regiment’s 
general average was 89.10, and its figure of efficiency with its 
100 per cent. for attendance was also necessarily 89.10. But 
again it did not lead. This time it was third, the Eighth Regi- 
ment outstripped all others with a general average of 92.80 and 
a figure of efficiency of 92.80, with the Thirteenth a close second 
with a general average of 92.31 and a figure of efficiency of 
92.31. As the same figures in both ratings indicate, both regi- 
ments had the 100 percentage of attendance; the Eighth, ten 
companies, with an aggregate of 586, and the Thirteenth, eight 
companies, with an aggregate of 471. 

The following extracts from the report of the regular officer 
detailed by the War Department to superintend the inspections of 
1893, Captain Alex Rogers, Fourth United States Cavalry, in- 
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dicate progress, improvement, efficiency, with the still encour- 
aging’ approval, endorsement, and support of those in authority 
in the permanent establishment: 


As the encampment was held this year by regiments, but one day could 
be spent with each command, and the governor instructed me to accompany 
him while he made his visit to each of the camps. This prevented my seeing 
day after day the working of any command, but it enabled me to see each 
regiment serving under its own colonel and supplied by its own staff 
officers. 5 

The police of camp, including kitchens and sinks, was in almost every 
case excellent. I saw not more than half a dozen kitchens in which the entire 
general condition was not first-class. There were no regular troops encamped 
with the National Guards ; 

The ceremonies of parade, review, and inspection were well performed, 
although there were some errors, due principally to the lack of experience. 
The steadiness of the men in ranks was very remarkable, and although they 
were in heavy marching order very few men were seen to gaze about in 
ranks, raise their hand, or stand on one leg. There was at all drills and 
formations an evident desire on the part of all present to do the best possible 
and to reflect credit on the organization to which they belonged. Formation 
of companies was in many cases slow. . .°% 

The regimental drills were generally very good, the colonels, almost 
without exception, being thoroughly conversant with their duties and steady- 
ing those battalion commanders who lacked confidence at battalion drills. 
Some battalions did better at regimental than at battalion drill. 

The discipline, so far as I was able to observe, was generally very good; 
the men were prompt and obedient and the spirit of discipline was very 
apparent. As the enlistments are only for three years, a great many men 
were in camp for the first time, and were necessarily not well posted in mat- 
ters of etiquette. Sentinels were extremely particular about saluting, but 
many of the men seemed to have an idea that a soldier out of the ranks was 
not on duty. Their failure to salute was not due to disrespect, but seemed 
to come from lack of instruction, which could be easily overcome by some 
effort on the part of the company officers. This was shown by the fact that 
in some companies all the men were extremely careful about saluting. The 
discipline is of the kind that would give the best results under trying 
circumstances. 5 

In the First, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Regiments every company quali- 
fied all its men last year. In these regiments if a man cannot learn to 
shoot he must go, just as if he could not learn to march. . . . At Sea Girt 
the Pennsylvania team in 1892 won the Hilton and the International Trophies. 
The soldierly spirit of the Guard is plainly shown in the interest that it 
takes in target practice. 

The State of Pennsylvania has excellent cause to be proud of its Na- 
tional Guard division. Whenever they have been called upon, they have 
turned out promptly and in large numbers and have done their duty in a 
quiet, soldierly way. They are no longer regarded as “play soldiers” by 
anyone, but as a well-organized, well-instructed, and well-disciplined body 
of volunteer soldiers, who can be depended upon to carry out the orders given 
them and to preserve the peace. 
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The regiment’s rifle range was considerably improved this 
year by the addition of two targets, one for 200 yards and one 
for 500 yards, making in all ten targets. The erection of bullet 
stops of heavy planking filled with sand in front of the firing 
points at 200 and 500 yards, twenty feet high, with openings 
corresponding to the position of the targets, the openings pro- 
tected by half-inch iron plates, thus thoroughly insured safe usage ~ 
of the range by stopping all wild shots. 

“The erection of a first-class range,” said Major Herbert 
Cox, brigade ordnance officer and acting inspector of rifle practice 
of the First Brigade, in his report for 1893, “easily accessible 
to members of this brigade, will be noted in the large increase 
of the number of qualified men this year over last year. Since 
the city organizations have had the use of the present range there 
has been an increase in the number of qualified men in this bri- 
gade of 1129 qualified men. The range was opened in August, 
1892.” 

The First Regiment maintained the standard it established 
for itself last year and qualified its every officer and man, but it 
had increased the number on its rolls eight, so that its aggregate 
this year was 607, as against its 599 in 1892, and although the 
quality of the score necessary to become a sharpshooter had been 
raised, instead of 59, as was its number of sharpshooters in 1892, 
in 1893 it was 95, with marksmen as a consequence decreased from 
540 in 1892 to 512 in 1893. The three regiments, the First, 
Twelfth, and Thirteenth, also again qualify their every officer 
and man, but this time the First Regiment’s company average is 
58.9, the Thirteenth 58, and the Twelfth 55.5. 

In the division regimental match the Sixteenth Regiment 
led with a score of 351, the First Regiment was seventh with a 
score of 318, and the Sixteenth Regiment also won in the division 
skirmish match with a score of 362, with First Regiment fourth 
with a score of 322. The Thirteenth Regiment was not in 
either, the Twelfth was second in both. 

Pennsylvania did not participate in the Sea Girt interna- 
tional matches, as they were shot at a time when its teams were 
otherwise employed at home, but the Thirteenth Regiment shot 
two invitation matches with two leading New York regiments, 
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the Seventh and Twenty-third, and won them both by splendid 
scores. 

In a company contest confined to companies of the First Bri- 
gade, teams of four men, five shots each at 200 and 500 yards, 
Company E, of the First Regiment, won the first prize, four 
gold collar badges, with a score of 165, as against a score of 155, 
that won the second prize, made by Company A of the Sixth, and 
a score of 146 for the third, won by Company I, of the Sixth. 
The highest individual score was made by Corporal Harry Shen- 
ton, Company A, of the Sixth, 47; and the next by Private James 
Stewart, Company E, of the First, 44. 

What was styled the “ First-class Regimental Match,” partici- 
pated in by teams of four men each from all the regimental bat- 
talions, and separate company organizations of the First Brigade, 
which carried with it the Potter trophy and four gold badges with 
ruby bull’s-eyes, was won by the team of the First Regiment, as 
follows: Musician, Theo. F. Shonert; Company H, with a total 
score of 88; First Sergeant H. L. Cooper, Company C, 84; First 
Lieutenant A. W. Deane, Company D, 83; and Sergeant-Major 
H. J. Mehard, 79. 

Colonel Bowman in the regimental order which follows the 
end of the rifle practice season calls attention to the “ thought- 
ful and well-considered report of Captain Thos. H. P. Todd, act- 
ing regimental inspector of rifle practice for the season of 1893,” 
the publication of which, he announces, shows an honorable rec- 
ord of faithful service, demonstrating, too, as it does, “ that the 
officers and men do not intend to allow the standard raised in 
1892 to be lowered, but, on the contrary, that they are deter- 
mined to elevate and advance it to a still higher degree of pro- 
ficiency and quality ”; concluding as follows: 


The colonel commanding hereby makes special mention of the meritorious 
records made by Regimental Quartermaster-Sergeant L. E. F. Toboldt and 
Private K. W. Magill (late captain), of Company A, by having won Veteran 
Gold Badges, the result of ten consecutive years of effective and efficient 
qualification as marksmen or sharpshooters. The possession of such a record 
is an honor of which any soldier may justly be proud. Your commanding 
officer also congratulates every officer and man upon the honorable and dis- 
tinguished record thus made by the regiment and takes great pleasure in 
officially recording his heartfelt appreciation of the hard and faithful work 
of the command in this most important branch of a soldier’s training. With 
the increased facilities afforded by the regimental rifle range, he has perfect 
confidence in the regiment to achieve greater results in the future. 
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On October 19, 1893, the regiment, in full-dress uniform, 
left the armory at 9.45 o’clock in the morning and proceeded via 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway to Trenton, New Jersey, 
where, with the First Brigade of the Pennsylvania division and 
other troops from the State of New Jersey, it participated in the 
ceremonies incident to the dedication of the Washington Monu- 
ment erected “ to commemorate the battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton in the war of the Revolution.” 

And on Monday, the sixth day of November, the regiment, 
again with the First Brigade, participated at one o’clock in the 
afternoon in the parade arranged by the Joint Committee of City 
Councils that escorted the Liberty Bell on its return, after its six ~ 
months’ sojourn at the World’s Fair in Chicago, from the West 
Philadelphia railway station back to its quarters of sacred and 
blessed memory in old Independence Hall. 

Col. Theo. E. Wiedersheim at the October meeting of the 
Board submitted on behalf of the Veteran Corps a communica- 
tion offering a trophy, to be known as the Veteran Corps Trophy, 
to be shot for annually under such conditions as the Board of 
Officers might prescribe. It was subsequently determined, upon 
the report of a committee who had carefully considered the mat- 
ter, that the trophy presented by the Veteran Corps should be 
known as the Veteran Corps Trophy, “and that it shall be con- 
tested for annually by the field, staff, and line of the regiment 
at a revolver contest,” and held until the following contest, in 
the company quarters of the officer making the highest score, that 
officer to become responsible for its care and keeping, and that 
he shall also be presented with a gold medal.” 

On December 7, 1893, Corporal Frederick Taylor Pusey, of 
Company C, who will be heard from later on in a wider sphere 
of action, was made battalion sergeant-major and assigned to duty 
with the second battalion. 

Captain Henry J. Crump, of energy, capacity, and acquire- 
ments invaluable wherever he served—and this resignation was 
but his temporary severance from the Guard—on June 28, 1893, 
resigned his captaincy of Company D. The vacancy continued 
for quite a time, with First Lieutenant Artemas W. Deane mean- 
while in command, until April 20, 1894, when Theodore R. 
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Lammot was taken from his sergeantcy and elected captain of the 
company. 

Captain Charles Evans Rogers, a private in Company A, 
October 12, 1877, having passed through all the grades of com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officer until he reached his cap- 
tainey July 8, 1892, on December 24 of the same year resigned 
it, and Captain Carroll B. Nichols, his second lieutenant, was on 
February 17, 1898, elected to sueceed him. Captain Gustavus 
K. Morehead, a private in the State Fencibles, June, 1872, from 
whence on always of high repute, he continued with but brief in- 
terruptions to be of that organization, the Artillery Corps of 
Washington Grays and the First Regiment until April 24, 1894, 
when he resigned his captaincy of Company G, and was honorably 
discharged. Captain George C. von der Lindt, advanced from 
the first lieutenancy, was on June 19, 1894, elected to succeed 
him. George B. Wright, a private in Company D, October 18, 
1889, a sergeant June 17, 1891, was on February 19, 1894, 
named as second lieutenant and battalion adjutant and assigned 
to the second battalion. Walter D. Green, promoted, was ap- 
pointed surgeon February 19, 1894, vice Alexes Dupont Smith, 
resigned January 26, 1894, and William Guy Bryan Harland 
was July 14, 1894, named as an assistant surgeon to fill the 
vacancy caused by Surgeon Green’s advancement. 

A comprehensive circular, profuse in extracts from the “ New 
Drill Regulations,” covering the advance and retreat extended 
order, guard mount, and other movements selected for their spe- 
cial pertinency to the new and improved order of all things 
military, was issued at the conclusion of the year 1893. The 
opening paragraphs directing that company commanders should 
give special attention to and instruct their men completely in 
what thereafter follows and enjoining the battalion majors 
in their general supervision to see that these instructions are faith- 
fully carried out, fully explain its purpose. 

The spring inspections by Major Frank G. Sweeney, the bri- 
gade inspector, made by companies at the regimental armory 
from the 5th to the 16th of February, 1894, inclusive, were taken 
somewhat out of the ordinary, after their result was announced, 
by the publication of a general order in appreciative recogni- 
tion of the satisfaction with which that result was received at 
regimental headquarters. 
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“The magnificent record made by this regiment in the spring inspections 
through which it ee just passed under the critical eye of the very efficient 
brigade inspector, Major Frank G. Sweeney, commands the highest admiration 
and appreciation of the colonel commanding. He therefore. extends to the 
officers and men his heartiest congratulations and assures them that their 
faithful efforts, constant attention, and patriotic devotion to every duty, 
however exact, was greatly appreciated.” 


In Major Sweeney’s tabulation he foot-notes for Company D: 
“The uniforms of this company were new and the finest fitting 
I have ever seen ”’; and for Company H: ‘‘ This company deserves 
special mention.” Companies A, D, E, F, G, H, and T have 
each a percentage of attendance of 100, with figures of ONTO) Uy) 
respectively as follows: A, 95.4; D, 95.4; E, 97.6; F, 97.3; G, 
Pores O.1 sand Toi. sCompany B's aes es te attend- 
ance is 94.6, C’s 96. Re and K’s 88.6, with their figures of effi- 
ciency: B, 84. Sirea0 12 anda Kees, 

There had Loe in contemplation since early December of 
1893, initiated by a proposition submitted at a special meeting 
of the Board of Officers called for its consideration, for a repro- 
duction of the celebrated Chicago World’s Fair Midway Plai- 
sance, in the expectation that the substantial results that followed 
its introduction there might be proportionately repeated here. 
The armory building needed funds, as well to reduce its per- 
manent indebtedness as to meet current expenses, and after 
careful business consideration the Board, convinced that there was 
sufficient assurance of favorable results to justify its sanction, 
resolved upon the venture, bent every energy toward its suc- 
cess, and announcing a time in the near future when the under- 
taking would be ready for public presentation the colonel ordered 
the armory closed for military duties and opened for the Plai- 
sance from February 19 to March 3, both days inclusive. 

The enterprise was advertised as “a reproduction of thirteen 
villages of the Midway Plaisance of the late World’s Fair for 
the benefit of the armory fund,” and was formally opened at 8 
o’clock on the evening of February 19, 1894, by His Excellency, 
Governor Robert E. Pattison, and Hon. Edwin 8S. Stuart, mayor 
of the city. 

“ For the maintenance of good order and affording informa- 
tion,” to preserve in a modest way the exhibition’s association 
with its more pretentious original, the same name was given to 
the force to whom was assigned this duty as had been given the 

26 
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one of like character at the Chicago Fair, and First Lieutenant 
William J. Storck, of Company H, was directed to organize a 
guard of thirty enlisted men volunteer details from the several 
companies, to be known as “ The Columbian Guard of the First 
Regiment Midway Plaisance Exhibition.” Corporal Herbert 
Heston, of Company E, of many years’ experience before and 
many afterward in charge of the fire force at the Broad Street 
station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was assigned to the super- 
intendency and direction of a like force to be taken from the 
ranks of the regiment for the protection of the scenery, property, 
and appointment of the exposition of a character that required a 
special and intelligent watchfulness. 

Colonel Bowman’s instructions concluded with this comfort- 
ing assurance of his faith, hope, and confidence in its success— 
a confidence in which every business man connected with and 
every promoter of the enterprise heartily concurred: 

The colonel commanding appeals with perfect confidence to the officers 
and men to continue the energy and spirit manifested in this work and he 
assures them that with such unanimity of action, combined with the liberal 


support of their friends and fellow-citizens, great success will undoubtedly 
crown their efforts. 


The Board of Administration consisted of three members: 
First Lieutenant Carl R. Thompson, of Company B, chairman; 
Second Lieutenant Henry Nuss, Jr., of Company E; and First 
Lieutenant William J. Storck, of Company H. Eighteen mem- 
bers made up the Executive Committee: First Lieutenant Carl 
R. Thompson, B, chairman; Second Lieutenant Thomas E. 
Heath, I, secretary; Second Lieutenant Henry Nuss, Jr., E, 
treasurer; Sergeant-Major Harry J. Mehard, assistant treasurer; 
First Lieutenant Robert G. Stinson, staff; Major J. Douglass 
Heckman; Captain William D. Bennage; J. W. Warren, Veteran 
Corps; First Lieutenant Winfield L. Margerum, A; Second Lieu- 
tenant Charles S. Wood, B; First Lieutenant Louis F. Stees, 
C; First Sergeant Theodore R. Lammot, D; First Lieutenant 
Charles P. Hunt, E; Second Lieutenant Thomas E. Heath, F; 
First Lieutenant George C. von der Lindt, G@; Second Lieutenant 
David De Costa, H}; Second Lieutenant Joseph P. Boyd, I; and 
First Lieutenant Charles F. Hess, K. 

If the “ big crowd” is any assurance of popular endorsement. 
the enterprise certainly had the best evidence of the public’s 
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approval. But the big crowd does not always mean big money. 
Though those in charge never lost in interest, nor slackened in 
energy; though the full attendance continued to the end; though 
there were few complaints and everywhere satisfaction; though 
the merits of the exhibition were as generously exploited by its 
patrons as they were liberally upheld by the comments of the 
public press, nevertheless the enterprise was a disappointment, 
the venture a failure. The solution of the why of it was never 
sought, never disclosed. Its results were but akin to many of 
its kind. <All of the regiment were alike enthusiastic dur- 
ing its inception and through its progress; and all, too, were 
alike content that whatever the result they had at least been per- 
mitted a season of social opportunity long to be remembered. 

The committee submitted its final report, accompanied by an 
aceurately itemized and thoroughly comprehensive account not 
only of this but of all the entertainments given through the year 
1894, concluding as follows: 


In all, six entertainments were given, including the Midway Plaisance, 
and it is due to the many minute details and complications arising from 
the latter that has delayed this report, until this time; while the financial 
result is not what was anticipated, it is the opinion that many desirable 
recruits were obtained throughout the regiment and that the question of 
entertainment should be pursued during the coming winter to keep up the 
interest in the command. 

Your committee appointed to audit the report of the Entertainment 
Committee for the period covering from November, 1893—and as stated 
in the report—for six entertainments have the honor to submit that they have 
carefully examined the same, and find the account correct as regards the 
receipts as they appear upon the books of the Treasurer and the payment 
as per voucher submitted, and that the balance on hand is $36.89. 

They would further submit, that they find, while the report states that 
the account is for six entertainments, it would appear to be exclusively for 
the Midway Plaisance, with the exception of the item of balance $15.02 
brought forward from the previous entertainments. Also that the Committee 
failed to charge against the Midway account an item of $98.45 expenses of 
the Committee to Cincinnati in the Midway interest. Separating the Mid- 
way account from all the other entertainments, we find a profit on its account 
of $88.42 as per statement. With this is to be considered the fact that 
the item of $1152.31 received from the Cycle show for electric lighting and 
power, there was a profit of $322.50, which was lost in the Midway. 

It will thus be seen that the Midway was a very unfortunate undertaking, 
for with all the time and labor given to it, and with receipts aggregating nearly 
$13,000, there was but a paltry profit of $88.42, and this only with the aid 
of the $322.50 profit from the Cycle show. 

The difference between the balance on hand, $36.89, and the $88.42 profit 
shown on the Midway, 51.53, represents the loss on the other entertainment. 
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Religious services were held at the armory by the chaplain, 
Rev. Samuel D. McConnell, D.D., on the evenings of March 11, 
18, and 25, 1894. A volunteer choir from members of the regi- 
ment supplied the voeal, and the band, under the leadership of 
Bandmaster S. K. Kendle, the instrumental music. The regi- 
ment was in attendance in full-dress uniform, as was also the 
Veteran Corps. The public gave these services their countenance 
and support by their helpful presence in encouraging numbers. 

A street parade by the regiment in full-dress uniform accom- 
panied by the Veteran Corps, with the other functions and inci- 
dents pertinent. fo the occasion, commemorated the thirty-third 
anniversary of the organization of the regiment on Thursday, 
April 19, 1894. 

Brig.-Gen. Robert P. Dechert, a soldier of distinction and citi- 
zen of merit, died at his residence, May 12, 1894, and the regi- 
ment was summoned to participate with the rest of the brigade in- 
the funeral ceremonies of “ the henored and distinguished Com- 
mander of this Brigade and a former captain of Company F, of 
this Regiment,” on Thursday afternoon, May 15, at three o’clock. 
All commissioned officers were directed to wear the usual badge of 
mourning. Sergeant H. B. McKnight of Company E, and Ser- 
geant Carl A. Wetenhall, of Company K, were detailed to report 
to Division Sergeant Major Martin at brigade headquarters for 
special duty incident to the occasion. 

Brig.-Gen. John W. Schall, promoted from the coloneley of 
the Sixth Regiment, was on May 19, 1894, appointed a brigadier- 
general and assigned to the command of the First Brigade. 

The City Council arranged for a celebration of the one hun- 
dred and eighteenth anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on July 4, 1894, and under the auspices and at the invitation 
of the Joint Committee in whose keeping were the details the 
regiment with the brigade in the early morning proceeded to Bel- 
mont Mansion, Fairmount Park, where the military and civic 
demonstrations of the day were held. The military exercises 
over about noon, after a generous luncheon provided by the com- 
mittee, the troops returned to their quarters. 

The yearly encampment was referred to by General Greenland, 
in his adjutant-general’s report for 1894, 

On May 10 [1894] General Order No. 6, Headquarters Na- 
ticnal Guard, was issued for a division encampment to be held at 
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Gettysburg from August 11 to 18, inelusive (Saturday to Satur- 
dey), and Maj.-Gen. George R. Snowden, division commander, was 
ordered to take command. “ This was the event of the year,” 
said the adjutant-general subsequently in his annual report, “ to 
the National Guard, and too much cannot be said in its favor.” 

The general headquarters and different brigades, with the ex- 
ception of the cavalry and artillery, which were formed in two 
battalions and encamped with the regular United States artillery 
and cavalry on the east side of the Taneytown Road, were en- 
camped on both slopes of Seminary Ridge and on the grounds 
occupied by the Confederate forces during the battle of Gettys- 
burg. 

The drill and review grounds consisted of all that portion of 
the field lying between Seminary Ridge and the Taneytown Road 
of contour and size well adapted to the purpose. 

The encampment was formally opened with the prescribed 
salute at 9 o’clock on Saturday morning, August 11; the’ flag 
went to full staff, and, as had been previously announced, the 
camp was named, in honor of one of Pennsylvania’s distinguished 
commanders of the much esteemed and highly reputed Division of 
Pennsylvania Reserves, Camp Samuel W. Crawford. 

An occurrence, rather unique in military annals, had its 
happening in the casual touch which one who afterward had a close 
association with the First Regiment had with General Crawford 
when he commanded a division of General Warren’s Fifth Army 
Corps. The occurrence, so singular of itself, deserves a record 
somewhere, and it would probably not be an intrusion if it were 
given space here. 

In early February of 1865, during the Petersburg invest- 
ment, in most wintry weather, with a couple of inches of 
snow on the ground and snow still falling, upon the other side 
of Hatcher’s Run a demonstration had been made involving a 
couple of divisions of the Fifth Corps and one division of the 
Sixth, with a view to developing the enemy’s right. Craw- 
ford was leading and, needing a heavier force for a heavier 
pressure, a brigade of the Sixth was ordered to his support. 
General Crawford had a couple of brigade commanders, one of 
whom was always for vigorous fight, and the other, always ready 
to do what he was told, was rarely inclined to seek opportunity. 
A staff officer of the Sixth Corps brigade had been sent forward 
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to apprise General Crawford that it was on its way and would 
soon be with him. There was a sharp cracking fire on the skir- 
mish line, but no general combat was as yet at hand. The staff 
officer found General Crawford dismounted, with his staff around 
him, in a fairly open piece of timber. He had left his horse 
with his orderly and was approaching the general afoot when one 
of his own staff, who had doubtless been sent out to press the 
movement more vigorously, riding at a gallop, dismounted hastily, 
and hurriedly joining his chief, said: “General, I have found 
General C , but I cannot find General B .’ General 
Crawford’s reply swas a rebuke—keen, cutting, incisive. ‘“ No, I 
suppose not; he is too far to the front for. you. Mr. , will you 
ride forward and find him?” The Sixth Corps staff officer said 
what he had to say, gathered what the general had for him to 
take back, and hastened to get away as quickly as possible. It was 
decidedly a family affair, and no business of his. 

Pursuant to specifie directions from division headquarters, 
details of six men from each company, with a full complement 
of line and departmental officers under the command of Captain 
William S. Allen, of Company B, left the Reading Terminal 
at 10.45 on Wednesday evening, August 8, charged with the erec- 
tion and construction of the regimental camp at Gettysburg on 
lines that had already been there established: The regiment 
in heavy marching order, service uniform, campaign hats, fatigue 
caps in reserve, and each man provided with two pairs of white 
trousers, with Colonel Bowman in command, followed at 8.45 
p.m. on Friday, August 10, and was quartered in its previously 
prepared and well-constructed encampment when the bugles 
sounded for the formal opening at nine o’clock on the following 
morning. 

Dry weather had prevailed for a month previous to the en- 
campment, and the country for miles was covered with several 
inches of dust, which caused for the first day considerable annoy- 
ance. Fortunately a rain set in on Saturday night, continued 
over Sunday and well into Monday morning, when it ceased; 
shortly after the ground became dry and hard, and for the re- 
mainder of the tour the grounds were in fine shape and the weather 
of the best. 

The only regiment that seemed to be seriously inconvenienced 
by the otherwise welcome rain was the First; it was not over until 
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the annual inspection and muster, personally made by General 
Greenland, the adjutant-general, assisted by Colonel McKibbin, 
the inspector-general, and Major Sweeney, the brigade-inspector, 
ordered for Monday morning, August 13, had been fully completed. 
This inconvenience did not, however, impair results or disturb 
ratings. 

Company commanders were admonished by a regimental order 
concurrent with the opening of the encampment “ that as official 
inspection by superior headquarters may be made at any moment 
during the week,” daily inspection of the men’s quarters and 
kitchens must be made and proper attention given to the cleanliness 
and orderly arrangement of their contents. In its own forum 
and by its own decree the regiment had issued its perpetual injunc- 
tion. “ Paratus” stimulated to its lively remembrance by the 
order of the commanding officer, this inspection, the first thing 
Monday morning, found the regiment as “ ready ” as if it had been 
the last thing Saturday afternoon. 

It was directed from division headquarters that ‘ brigade 
manceuyres should assimilate as far as practicable to actual opera- 
tions of war,” and from regimental headquarters that company 
commanders should give instruction in the extended order, selecting 
grounds within or without the limits of the camp, as best suited 
the purpose. 

To be instructed as litter-bearers, first aid to the injured, and 
other later developments incident to modern battle-field surgery 
details from the several companies reported each afternoon at four 
o’clock to Surgeon Walter D. Green at the hospital tent. 

The regiment was assembled in front of division headquarters 
for inspection drill at 1.30 o’clock, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
August 15, for what was known as the inspection drill in the 
presence of the State’s inspecting officers. 

Troop F, of the Seventh United States Cavalry, Major James 
F. Bell, and Light Battery C, Third United States Artillery, 
Captain J. M. Lancaster, through the courtesy of the Secretary of 
War, were also in camp, as has been noted, on the east side of 
the Taneytown Road. The Assistant Secretary of War was present 
during a portion of the encampment, as well as a large number of 
officers of the regular army and of the National Guard of other 
States. Captain Alexander Rodgers, Fourth United States Cav- 
alry, was again detailed as inspecting officer; with him were Lieu- 
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tenant W. R. Abercrombie, Fourth United States Infantry, and 
Lieutenant J. M. Carson, Fifth United States Cavalry. 

The Brigades were sgn reviewed by the division com- 
mander, and on Thursday, August 16, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, the entire division was reviewed by the governor and com- 
mander-in-chief. Troop F of the Seventh Cavalry and Battery C 
of the Third Artillery took part in the review, their presence 
adding to its impressiveness. 

Of this review in his annual report General Snowden ereae as 
follows: 

The division was formed in lines of -brigades, battalions in close columns 
of companies, the mounted troops in the left rear. Any other formation 
would have been impracticable, and with the one selected the parade ground 
was entirely covered. Without intimation that haste was required or 
desirable, the division, with the visiting regulars, was formed in twenty 
minutes from the time the leading regiment reached the ground. 5 

It is a very superficial view to speak of the time being taken up by re- 
views, etc., as some officers are pleased to express themselves, for, in the 
first place, a division review is an inspeetion on a large scale, and in the 
next is a training in assembling and concentration without which the division 
could not act together, and tends in the highest degree to its mobility and 
value. No one who saw the division form, march past, and disperse could fail 
to be impressed with its power, solidity, and capacity to perform any work 
which it might be called upon to perform. It was also an excellent object- 


lesson, much needed in these days, to show the formidable body which the 
State has at its call to preserve the peace and enforce the law. 


And this is Captain Rodgers’s comment: 


The division review was especially fine; there were over 8000 men in 
the review, and the column passed in fifty minutes; the steadiness of the 
men in ranks was as noticeable this year as it was last, and there was no 
looking about in ranks, raising of hands, or standing carelessly; the spirit 
of the men was shown by the evident desire of each individual to reflect credit 
upon his command. 


The order for the breaking of the camp, with the dates and 
hours of departure for each regiment, was published from divis- 
ion headquarters on August 17; for the First Brigade the after- 
noon of August the 18th was fixed, the departures beginning with 
the First Regiment at one o’clock and with the others at the inter- 
vening hours, closing with the Gray Invincibles at five. It was 
left to the brigade quartermasters to designate the routes to be 
travelled by the troops of their brigades. 

Of this movement and the camp generally, General Schall, in 
his annual report of the First Brigade, speaks as follows: 
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The various commands reported promptly on the morning of August 11. 
The attendance during the encampment is*deserving of especial mention. The 
aggregate strength of the brigade was 2629; the number present in camp, 
2611; the percentage present, 99.31. 

The interest manifested by all in the work of the National Guard was 
not only evidenced by the remarkable attendance, but by the unvarying exem- 
plary conduct. The week was one of great benefit in discipline, and added 
much to the efficiency of the brigade. There was nothing to mar the success 
or the enjoyment of the camp, unless it was the provoking and seemingly 
altogether unnecessary delay in returning the commands to their homes at 
its close. 


Captain Rodgers’s exhaustive report, a monument to his effi- 
ciency, the best of testimony to the Guard’s proficiency, concludes 
as follows: 


The National Guard of Pennsylvania, which was in such a high state 
of efficiency last year, has made very evident progress within the last 
year. The fact that a great majority of the law-abiding citizens of the 
State understand this usefulness and the necessity for keeping up its present 
efficiency, gives to all the members of the Guard encouragement and an in- 
entive to put forth their best efforts. As it stands to-day, it is a guaranty 
of peace and order in the State. 


There were present at the annual muster and inspection by 
the adjutant-general at the camp on August 13, 40 officers and 602 
enlisted men; total, 642. ‘“‘ Every place was filled,’ no one was 
absent, of a consequence the “ percentage of attendance ” was 100, 
and with a “ general average” of 95.19, and the like for the 
“ fioure of efficiency,” the regiment, after something of an inter- 
val, went back to its old place in the lead, with the Thirteenth 
Regiment next following with a figure of efficiency of 94.99. 
There were four regiments in the State that attained the 100 for 
percentage of attendance—the First, Thirteenth, Fourth, and 
Fifteenth. 

The synopsis of the report of the surgeon-general, Col. Louis 
W. Read, of the result of his official inspection by regiments “ of 
each company of the division, the quarters, company streets, en- 
vironments of the various camps, the food, the cooking, the kitchens, 
the dining-tents, garbage pits, and latrines,” is this year (1894) 
published in the report of the adjutant-general, and the following 
is what he said of the First Regiment: 


First Reciment: Company E—Quarters very creditable. Very neat 
dining tent. Kitchen well kept. Rations of this company well kept. Neat 
and clean commissary tent. Company H—Kitchen all right. Attractive 
dining tent. Fine commissary tent. Company F—Quarters well kept. Neat 
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dining tent. Fine commissary tent. Company G—Kitchen and dining room 
first-class. Quarters in good condition. Streets well policed. Company I— 
Quarters in first-class shape. Neat dining tent. Kitchens and rations all 
right. Company C—Kitchen and rations all right. Quarters well kept. 
Street well policed. Company A—Quarters very well kept. Kitchen and 
dining tent very attractive. Company K-—Attractive dining room. Quarters 
very creditable. Good kitchen. Company D—Quarters very creditable. At- 
tractive dining tent. The most neat and cleanly cooks so far seen. Every- 
thing first-class. Company B—Kitchen all right. Attractive dining tent. 
Quarters very well kept. Very commendable in every particular. 


Between the breaking of the Gettysburg encampment and the 
close of the rifle practice season the regiment had made a gain of 
20 by enlistment, and its then aggregate was 662, and with this 
ageregate it once more qualified as sharpshooter or marksmen every 
officer and man on its rolls—97 sharpshooters and 565 marksmen— 
a gain of 55 over its qualifications of 1893. The First Regiment, 
too, had the highest company average, 64, “in the comparative 
statement of qualification by companies.” The other regiments 
with an average of 60 and upward were the Fourth, Tenth, and 
Highth, 60; and the Fifteenth, 62. 

Teams of the First, Second, Third, and Sixth regiments, 
State Fencibles, and City Troop met in a brigade match, known 
as the first-class regimental contest, held at the First Regiment 
range, 200, 500, and 600 yards, seven shots per man at each dis- 
tance, with the Potter trophy and four gold collar badges with 
ruby bull’s-eyes as the prizes. The First Regiment’s team was the 
winner. For the third time that regiment had won the Potter 
trophy. 1t was therefore out of all future contests; the third was 
to be the final winning, and carried with it absolute ownership. 
The total score was 822, with Private James Stewart, Company 
E, on the lead with 84, followed by Private Theodore F. Shonert, 
Company H, 83; First Sergeant H. L. Cooper, Company C, 82; 
and Sergeant-Major H. J. Mehard, staff, 73. 

Companies from most of the organizations of the First Brigade 
reported for the company contests: teams of four men, five shots 
each, at 200 and 300 yards. The team of Company D, First 
Regiment, won the second prize—four silver collar badges—with 
a score of 131, against one of 160 made by the City Troop, the 
winner of the first. Corporal A. D, Porter, of Company D, First 
Regiment, made the highest individual score, 48, among the con- 
testants of the three winning teams. Company A, of the Sixth, 
won the third prize. 
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The Brigade match was won by the First Brigade for the first 
time since 1886. The total score was 1029, with Sergeant-Major 
H. J. Mehard, of the First Regiment, leading with an individual 
score of 90. Of the others of the five members of the regiment 
on the team, Theo, F. Shonert, private Company H, was No. 2, 
with a score of 89, Corporal H. S. Lewars, of Company E, No. 8, 
also with 89; First Sergeant H. L. Cooper, Company C, was 
No. 5, with 87, and Private James Stewart, of Company E, was 
No. 11, with 82. 

The Thirteenth Regiment won the regimental match with a 
score of 367, with the First Regiment fourth with a score of 849; 
as it did the skirmish match, with a score of 394, with the First 
Regiment third with a score of 385, tied with the Sixteenth, given 
second place. All the regiments in the State were in competition 
in each of these matches. 

In the international matches shot at Sea Girt, New Jersey, the 
Pennsylvania team won the Hilton Trophy match (“ considered 
the leading match”) with a score of 1088, with Sergeant-Major 
H. J. Mehard in first place, with an individual score of 97, Private 
Theo. F. Shonert third with 94, and Sergeant H. L. Cooper 
sixth, with 91; and in the interstate match between the 
six competing teams—Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, New 
Jersey, New York, Maine, and Georgia—who were also con- 
testants in the Hilton match, Pennsylvania had second place 
with a total score of 1036; eight short of New Jersey’s winning 
seore of 1044. Sergeant-Major Mountjoy, of the Sixth Pennsyl- 
vania, had the highest individual score, 91, with Sergeant-Major 
H. J. Mehard, of the First, fourth, with 88, and Private Theo. F. 
Shonert seventh, with 86. 

In Colonel Bowman’s congratulatory order issued at the close 
of the rifle practice season of 1894 he refers to the “ superb skill 
and heroic action of the members of the regimental team in the 
State matches at Mount Gretna,” and makes special mention of the 
regimental representatives on the Pennsylvania team in the inter- 
state and Hilton Trophy matches “for their reliable and magnifi- 
cent shooting in these contests;” and of Sergeant-Major H. J. 
Mehard he says: “‘ His increasing energy and great skill in rifle 
practice have blazed the way for the splendid achievements of the 
regiment, and special honor is due him for phenomenal scores in 
almost every contest.” 
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He makes special mention also “ for having qualified for ten 
consecutive years as sharpshooters and marksmen, and thus being 
entitled through their meritorious records to the Veteran Corps 
Gold Badge, of the following officers and men: “ Captain Milton 
W. Orme, Captain William 8. Allen, Captain Carroll B. Nichols, 
Ceptain George C. Von der Lindt, Regimental Sergeant-Major 
H. J. Mehard, Battalion Sergeant-Major J. B. Maull, Corporal Rob- 
ert Baile, Corporal J. C. Harbour, and Private B. H. Markley.” 
Lieutenant Charles F. Hess is also mentioned as entitled to credit 
for having qualified for ten years, but not consecutively, and 
Lieutenant Charles P. Hunt for having made a possible score in 
his qualification for 1894. 

The military had its part in the ceremonies incident to the 
unveiling of the equestrian statue erected to the memory of 
Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan, on the northwest corner of the 
City Hall plaza, on Wednesday afternoon, October 24, 1894. The 
orders had gone out on the 10th, and pursuant to their direction 
the First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John W. Schall in command, 
paraded at one o’clock on the afternoon of that day. The First 
Regiment was in its proper place in the column, with field and 
staff mounted and Colonel Bowman in command. The Grand 
Army of the Republic, out in goodly numbers, had its part in the 
procession, and was in a large measure the feature of the occasion. 
The demonstration was impressive and the public testified their 
sympathy with and appreciation of the ceremonies by the crowds 
surrounding the platform and by the spectators who lined the 
sidewalks along the route of the parade. 

The four years of a new gubernatorial term began on the third 
Tuesday of January, 1895. Gen. Daniel H. Hastings advanced 
from a coloneley in the line, and by appointment of Governor 
Beaver serving through his term as adjutant-general of the State, . 
had been himself elected governor at the November election. The 
National Guard in its participation in his inaugural ceremonies 
at Harrisburg, on Tuesday, January 15, had opportunity there- 
fore, while preserving a time-honored custom, not only to do honor 
to their new commander-in-chief, but also to remember him as well 
as aforetime their very efficient adjutant-general. The regiment 
was on duty, appearing in full-dress winter uniform, with Colonel 
Bowman in command. It left the regimental armory at 6.30 
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o'clock on the morning of January 15, entrained an hour later 
at the Pennsylvania station, made Harrisburg in a four hours’ 
run, participated in all the service it was called upon to ren- 
der in the inaugural ceremonies, and by midnight had completed 
its return journey and was back in the armory. 

On their respective drill nights for the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 25 the companies of the regiment were ordered to appear in 
service uniform for inspection in the school of the soldier, com- 
pany, extended order, guard duty, and condition of arms and 
clothing. The field officers, regimental and battalion adjutants, 
«nd sergeants-major were directed to be in attendance at each 
inspection. Later on the regular spring inspections followed. 

The thirty-fourth anniversary celebration was given more 
specific significance by the presentation of a stand of colors by 
Major Edwin N. Benson and of the portraits of the ex-colonels 
-by the friends and members of the Corps at the Veteran Corps 
annual dinner at the Union League on the evening of the 19th of 
April, 1895. 

The regimental order for the commemorative street parade, 
issued on the 3d, was supplemented on the 18th by newspaper 
notices of a column and upward of events that had given to the 
regimental career a conspicuous patriotic prominence; followed 
on the 20th by pages descriptive of the parade of the regiment, 
the presentation speeches, and annual dinner of the Veteran 
Corps. The headlines below, with the extracts, are illustrative of 
the general tenor of the preliminary announcement and what 
followed. 

THE FIRST REGIMENT. 
THE ORGANIZATION WILL CELEBRATE THE EVENT TO-MORROW WITH A PARADE— 

THE VETERAN CORPS’ DINNER AT THE UNION LEAGUE IN THE EVENING. 


The 19th day of April thirty-four years ago was a memorable one in this 
city. On that day, among other notable events, the First Regiment was organ- 
ized, and since then it has been an active command, sending many men and 
officers to the front and participating in every call of active duty required by 
the State. 

The history of the regiment is honorable and lustrous in patriotism. 

The regiment soon became famous for its splendid drill and discipline, 
which was an earnest effort of the high degree of efficiency and usefulness 
which has marked the career of the First through the entire war, and 
in every campaign in the cause of the Gommonwealth since the war, includ- 
ing the stemming of the tide of robbery and murder at the hands of Pitts- 
burgh’s raging mob. 
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The anniversary parade of the Regiment and Veteran Corps to-morrow 
will be a notable one, for which both organizations are making extensive prep- 
arations. The regimental band, bugle and drum corps, aggregating 70 
performers, will accompany the Regiment, which expects to parade 600 men 
in full-dress uniform. The Veteran Corps will be headed by Jennings’s Sixth 
Regiment Band, and hope to have 100 uniforms in the battalion. In the 
evening the Corps will hold its annual dinner at the Union League, at which 
will be present the prominent military officers of the city and State and a 
number of distinguished citizens. . . . 

The commands will leave the Armory, Broad and Callowhill Streets, at 
4 p.m., and pass over the following route: Broad Street to South, countermarch 
to Chestnut, to Fifth, to Market, to Broad, thence to Armory. The Union 
League and all the public buildings will be decorated, and the business men 
and residents are requested to display their flags and bunting. The business 
men on the north side of Market Street are especially requested to have wagons 
and drays move to the south side of the street as the line approaches. 


Col. Wendell P. Bowman commanding, Lieut.-Col. J. Lewis 
Good, Adjutant Robert G. Stinson, Quartermaster Frederick P. 
Koons, Surgeon Walter D. Green, Chaplain Rev. Samuel D. Mc- 
Connell, D.D., Surgeon Lawrence S. Smith, Assistant Surgeon 
W. G. Bryan, were of the regimental field and staff in attendance. 
The first battalion, composed of Companies E, F, G, H, and I, 
with a turnout of about 280 men, was in command of Major Albert 
L. Williams, with Second Lieutenant George B. Zane, Jr., as adju- 
tant. And the second battalion, Major Clarence T. Kensil in 
command, with Second Lieutenant George B. Wright, as adjutant, 
made up of Companies A, B, C, D, and K, turned out about 300. 
The Veteran Corps, six captains, staff officers, band and field 
music, in command of its commandant, Col. Theodore E. Wieder- 
sheim, paraded, numbering about 100. 

The parade attracted unusual attention, indicated as well by 
spectators along the sidewalk as also by the larger gatherings at 
prominent points, notably in front of the Union League, and the 
vicinity of Eleventh and Chestnut Streets, where the cannon from 
the roof to the Union Republican Club sounded the greetings it 
was wont to tender all notable displays that passed that way. 

The First Brigade accepted the invitation of the City Councils 
to participate in the military exercises incident to the city’s com- 
memoration of the one hundred and nineteenth anniversary of 
American independence at Fairmount Park on the Fourth of J uly 
(1895). The assembly sounded at 9:30 a.m. and the regiment 
boarded its train on the Philadelphia and Reading at Broad and 
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Callowhill Streets at 9:45, and before eleven o’clock had joined 
the brigade at Belmont Mansion. General Schall was in com- 
mand of the brigade and Colonel Bowman of the regiment. 

General Schall in his annual report made mention of the 
occasion as follows: 

The grounds not being sufficiently large, the movements executed were 
necessarily confined to movements in mass, changes of directions in line and 
column, and the formation of line without regular distances; 30,000 blank 
cartridges were expended in firing by battalion, company, and at will. The 
exercises were concluded by advancing in echelon formation of line and 
passing in review before His Honor, Mayor Warwick. The City Councils 
entertained the officers at Belmont Mansion and the men with an excellent 


lunch in individual boxes. The day proved very satisfactory, not only to the 
troops, but equally so to the public. 


Walter D. Green had resigned as surgeon on February 15, 
1895, and on July 16, 1895, Lawrence Savery Smith was ad- 
vaneed to be his successor. The vacancy thereby created in the 
assistant surgeon’s position was on the same day filled by the 
appointment of Joseph Price Tunis to the second place. Cap- 
tain Milton W. Orme, of Company C, retired by the expiration 
of his second term as captain, June 5, 1895. He first enlisted as 
a private, on April 3, 1880, and his service as corporal, sergeant, 
sergeant-major, second lieutenant, and captain had been continuous 
for upward of fifteen years. Captain Orme as a soldier was 
prompt, attentive, obedient; as an officer, of repute as a tactician, 
of special adaptability as an instructor, thoughtful of his every 
obligation. In his letter to the Board of Officers of June 10, 
1895, announcing his retirement, he said: 

I desire to express to you my sincere regret for the necessity which 
compels me to retire; and to assure you that it is not without the greatest 
reluctance that I sever my connection from the organization, for which I feel 
so much esteem and respect. I wish to extend my best wishes to the officers 


and for the future success of the Regiment; and may it always be “ First” 
in every application of the word. 


On June 27, 1895, First Lieutenant Louis F. Stees was ad- 
vanced to the captaincy of Company C. Second Lieutenant and 
Battalion Adjutant George B. Zane, Jr., had been elected first lieu- 
tenant of Company G on October 24, 1864, and on January 9, 
1895, Carlos R. Duque was taken from the ranks of Company E 
to fill the vacancy, which he did until October 7, 1895, when he 
resigned. The vacancy continued until March 12, 1896, when 
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Augustus Drum Porter was made a battalion adjutant. George 
B. Wright resigned as second lieutenant and battalion adjutant 
December 2, 1895, and Fred. Taylor Pusey, who had been ad- 
vaneed to battalion sergeant-major December 7, 1893, was on 
February 28, 1896, appointed to succeed him. On July 8, 1895, 
Captain Theodore R. Lammot resigned the captaincy of Company 
D, and his successor, First Lieutenant Artemas W. Deane, was 
elected July 19, 1895. Captain Carroll B. Nichols resigned his 
captaincy of Company A October 15, 1895. He had been ten 
vears in the service continuously in Company A, from March 2, 
1885, through all the grades to the captaincy, to which he was 
elected February 17, 1893. First Lieutenant Winfield L. Mar- 
gerum was elected in his stead February 28, 1896. First Lieu- 
tenant Pearson S. Conrad resigned as regimental inspector of rifle 
practice August 15, 1895, and on the 24th Captain Thomas H. 
P. Todd was detailed as acting inspector. 

“The regiment will take the field with this Brigade for the 
annual encampment July 20 to 27 inclusive. Every officer and 
man will arrange for his vacation and business engagements 
accordingly and must report for duty during the entire encamp- 
ment. No one will be excused from this tour of duty except on 
surgeon’s certificate of disability.” Such is the text of Order 
No. 10, Headquarters of First Regiment Infantry, April 26, 1895. 

This was the year for the separate brigade encampments. 
This fact was made known and the dates named for each eneamp- 
ment in one of the early publications of the adjutant-general under 
the new administration. Appointed adjutant-general of the State 
by Governor Hastings, January 15, 1895, with already a quarter 
of a century of soldier experiences to his credit, Brig.-Gen. Thomas 
J. Stewart began his long career of invaluable service to the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

The camp of the First Brigade, named in honor of its recently 
deceased distinguished commander “ Camp Robert P. Dechert,” 
was located at Sanatoga, three miles south of Pottstown on the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, and about 37 miles from 
Philadelphia. It was mostly on high ground, open to sun and air, 
about a mile from the Schuylkill River, and well supplied with 
good water. The weather was dry and part of the drill-ground 
proved unserviceable on account of dust, but all the commands 
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had good camp grounds, and on the whole the site was well chosen. 
And General Schall concludes a paragraph in his official report 
with this comment: “The encampment proved very satisfactory 
and I desire to express my approbation and thanks to the brigade 
for the willingness and cheerful manner in which all duties were 
performed.” 

Col. Edward Morrell, of the Third Regiment, was the newly 
appointed inspector-general. ‘‘ He had won distinction,” said 
General Stewart in his annual report, “ and attracted attention by 
the efficient manner in which he had advanced the morale and the 
efficiency of the Third Regiment. Called to its command from 
civil life, he infused into the officers and men of that command 
the energy and devotion to the interests of the National Guard 
that have characterized thus far the very successful and marked 
“performance of his duty as inspector-general.”’ 

The annual inspection was conducted on new lines and new 
plans. The rating for “general appearance” was given by the 
adjutant-general. The companies throughout the entire division, 
to secure uniformity, received their other ratings each from the 
same inspector. A notable change was the parading of the com- 
mand in light marching order and conducting the inspection of 
arms, equipment, clothing, etc., in the company streets, thus 
“relieving the men of a great deal of unnecessary fatigue.” 

Of these changes it was stated officially by the adjutant-general 
that “From personal observation as well as inquiry made I can 
safely say that the new method of inspection met with approval of 
both officers and men.” And General Snowden in his report adds, 
following the critical comment he gives the subject in detail, 
“<The adjutant-general and inspector-general may be congratulated 
on the result of the change of methods, and no doubt upon im- 
provements hereafter, as use and familiarity will correct details 
and shorten the time required.” 

Following its advance construction party of Thursday, July 18, 
the regiment entrained at Broad and Callowhill Streets on the 
morning of Saturday the 20th, at half-past seven o’clock. The 
thirty-seven miles soon covered, three hours found the command 
in full occupancy of its well-appointed canvas home. Details, 
drills, and duties but repeat themselves with each succeeding year, 
and their story retold loses interest and becomes but wearisome 
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repetition. Neither was there change of note or moment from 
within. What change there was in method had come altogether 
from without. It proved, too, as the result demonstrated, but a 
stronger proof and firmer test of the regiment’s well-grounded 
training. The regiment still maintained its high standard of 
excellence. While it fell off slightly in its figure of efficiency 
it lost nothing of its well-established prestige and still kept the 
lead. Its percentage of attendance was 100. Its aggregate was 
628, 42 commissioned officers and 586 enlisted men, with a 
general average of 93.20 and a like figure for its efficiency. - The 
Thirteenth was next, with 37 commissioned officers, 445 enlisted 
men, a total of 482, and all present; its percentage of attendance 
was the possible; its general average was 92.81, and so, too, was 
its figure of efficiency. 

“Tn future,” said the inspector-general in his report, ‘‘ inspec- 
tions will be held as far as possible during the last days of the 
camp rather than the opening ones, as the interest in the drills will 
thereby be kept up, much better perfection arrived at, and fewer 
requests made for leave.” But the First Regiment had to look 
to the future for this coveted opportunity, for it fell to its lot 
to answer to the requirements of the annual muster and inspection 
on what was practically the first working day of the encampment, 
Monday, July 22. If there was anything in delay, it was cer- 
tainly to the advantage of its close competitor, for the Thirteenth, 
its brigade encampment covering the same dates with the First, 
was not inspected until three days later—Thursday the 25th. 

The battalion drill of the regiment ordered for four o’clock 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 23, was suspended, and at that 
hour the brigade was reviewed by the governor and commander- 
in-chief. Though General Hastings’s former acquaintance with 
the Guard had made him quite familiar with conducting a review, 
this was the first time that, conducted by some one else, it was his 
privilege as commander-in-chief to receive one. There were no 
other ceremonies out of the ordinary, and after the few days of 
hard work yet remaining the camp was broken on the day fixed 
and the regiments expeditiously returned to their rendezvous. 

The following extracts are observations made by the inspecting 
officer for the First and Third Brigades detailed by the War De- 
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partment, Lieut.-Col. William J. Lyster, Twenty-first United States 
Infantry: 


In camp the work was thorough and very effective; guard mounting and 
morning drill, afternoon drill and dress parade. Almost all the infantry 
drills were battalion or extended order, as the company drills can be had 
at home. : 

I witnessed some dress parades, all very good. The regiments in the 
First Brigade had guards mounted in the morning. The ceremony was well 
conducted, showing a thorough knowledge of their duties by the adjutants, 
sergeants-major, and first sergeants. 

The men are generally young and many appear not to have yet reached 
their full stature in the city regiments; those from the mining and farming 
sections are larger and heavier men; all are active and look healthy. The 
discipline is good. . . . The men almost invariably saluted an officer when 
meeting one or addressed by one, but seldom arose and stood to attention 
when approached in the vicinity of their tents. 0 

Much attention was paid to guard duty in camp; all the ceremonies of 
guard mounting that I saw were well performed. Some were excellent, but 
the sentinels and non-commissioned officers posting reliefs still require instruc- 
tion. The sentinels were well instructed in saluting officers passing. 


To the story of the First Regiment’s part in the rifle practice 
season of 1895, so well told in Colonel Bowman’s Order No. 338, 
of December 10, 1895, there needs only to be added the fact that 
the First Regiment was second, with a score of 333, but one short 
of the 334 of the Thirteenth Regiment, the winner of the regi- 
mental match, and the further fact that Sergeant-Major H. J. 
Mehard had the top score in the brigade match, won by the First 
Brigade with a score of 1000. The order is as follows: 


The annexed carefully prepared and able report of Captain Thomas H. P. 
Todd, acting regimental inspector of rifle practice for the season of 1895, 
is published for the thoughtful consideration of this regiment. 

It demonstrates that the officers and men have performed their duty 
most faithfully and efficiently. For the fourth consecutive year every 
member for the active roll at the close of the rifle practice season has qualified 
as a marksman or sharpshooter. The record shows that 662 officers and men 
qualified during the season of 1895, of whom 105 are sharpshooters and 557 
are marksmen, being an increase of eight sharpshooters. 

It also shows that every man practised most faithfully and never relaxed 
his energies at the firing point. 

Sergeant-Major H. J. Mehard is entitled to honorable mention for having 
distinguished himself six consecutive years by qualifying with a clean score. 

The colonel commanding also makes special mention of the meritorious 
and distinguished records achieved by Captain William Brod, Captain Walter 
E. Torr, Lieutenant Charles F. Hess, Lieutenant Frank H. Pierce, First 
Sergeant William S. Walker, Sergeant Charles E. Slough and Private. Charles 
Woehr, Jr., they having won Veteran gold badges for having qualified ten 
consecutive years as marksmen or sharpshooters. 
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The officers and men thus distinguished have not only honored themselves 
but the regiment and the service, and are entitled to the highest consideration 
for long and faithful attention to duty. 

The regimental team at Mt. Gretna again honored the regiment by their 
skilful and efficient work, thus meriting the distinction of having four of their 
number selected to serve with the Pennsylvania State team in the Inter- 
State and Hilton Trophy matches at Sea Girt, N. J. The men who thus 
honored the regiment were Sergeant-Major H. J. Mehard, First Sergeant 
H. L. Cooper, Company C, Sergeant H. 8S. Lewars, Company E, and Private 
T. F. Shonert, Company H. To Private T. F. Shonert is due the distinction 
of having made the top score (96) of the team in the Hilton Trophy contest, 
whilst Sergeant H. L. Cooper is distinguished by making top score (87) of 
the team in the Inter-State match. 

The men composing the team from this regiment—Sergeant-Major H. J. 
Mehard, Private T. F.Shonert, H, First Sergeant H. L. Cooper, C, Private 
James Stewart, E—in the first-class regimental contest between teams from 
the organizations of this brigade, are likewise entitled to the distinction of 
having won the “Morrell Cup” for the first time with the creditable score 
of 346. 

The colonel commanding recognizes the patriotic liberality of Messrs. 
William H. Mears and John Wiseman, as manifested by their presentation to 
the regiment of two valuable trophies and three sets of medals to be competed 
for by teams from each company. The Competitions for these medals will 
unquestionably increase the practice of the men and thus be a great benefit 
to the service. 

The record thus made for the year 1895 is replete with faithful attention 
to duty and work well done. The standard of the regiment has been advanced 
and all honor is due to every officer and man who participated therein, and 
special credit is due to Captain Thomas H. P. Todd for his valuable, soldierly, 
and earnest work as acting regimental inspector of rifle practice. 


The introduction in regular sequence, beginning with the 
present administration, of the reports of regimental commanders 
in the annual report of the adjutant-general gives to the regimen- 
tal current even not only pronounced official recognition, but as 
well appreciably increases its historic value. 

The events of the year 1896 group well together. The weekly 
drills, practice on the range, battalion manceuvres, were of the 
routine work, indispensable for the better retention of what had 
been taught and the readier acquisition of what was to be. 
While some of the events were recurrences of former years, others, 
of themselves significant, were of a special prominence. 

On the invitation of the Joint Committee of Select and Com- 
mon Councils on Saturday, February 1, the regiment in service 
uniform, light marching order, with overcoats in conjunction with 
the brigade, paraded as escort to the Liberty Bell on its return 
from the Atlanta exposition. 
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On Saturday, March 21, again von a like duty, the regiment 
escorted the Second Regiment Infantry, National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, from its old armory, Broad and Race Streets, to 
its new armory, Broad and Diamond Streets, on the occasion of 
its dedication. . 

On Saturday, April 18, with the Veteran Corps, there was the 
usual street parade over a route determined by the Board of 
Officers—Broad to Locust, to 18th, to Chestnut, to 6th, to Walnut, 
to 12th, to Locust, to Broad, to armory, in commemoration of the 
thirty-fifth anniversary. The column was reviewed at the Union 
League by Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, U.S. A. 

On Thursday, May 14, the regiment was assembled in full- 
dress uniform at the regimental armory on the occasion of the 
presentation of the trophies and medals won by the several teams 
in the brigade and regimental matches during the season of 1895. 
Following which the active command presented to the Board of 
Officers an oil painting of Captain James Muldoon, the senior 
captain of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, and the cere- 
monies concluded with a reception to the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States in annual session in Philadelphia, 
who were present in a body. In attendance on this occasion be- 
sides a goodly gathering of the public generally, there were the 
governor and commander-in-chief and his staff, Major-General 
Snowden and his staff, and Brigadier-General Schall and his. 

On Saturday, May 30, Memorial Day, the regiment partici- 
pated in the ceremonies incident to the unveiling of the Garfield 
monument in Fairmount Park in the early morning, and in the 
afternoon Company K acted as an escort to Gen. George G. Meade 
Post No. 1, G. A. R., and Company C to Cavalry Post No. 35, 
G. A. R., in their observance of the day. 

Pursuant to an invitation of City Councils, the regiment in 
conjunction with the brigade participated in the ceremonies and 
observances incident to the celebration of the one hundred and 
twentieth anniversary of American independence on the fourth day 
of July, at Fairmount Park. General Schall, to combine practical 
instruction with the spectacular feature of the day, exercised the 
troops——all arms of the service, artillery, cavalry, and infantry— 
in some quite extensive and comprehensive field mancuvres illus- 
trative of an actual engagement. 
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The several companies were inspected by the regimental 
commander, commencing on March 6 and concluding on March 12, 
two companies being inspected on each night. The regiment was 
also inspected by the brigade inspector, Major Frank G. Sweeney, 
commencing March 23 and ending on April 10. 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant Robert G. Stinson had seen 
sixteen years of faithful and honorable service, all the while in 
the First Regiment: private Company O, October 6, 1880; cor- 
poral, November 22, 1882; first sergeant, April 3, 1884; first lieu- 
tenant, June 4, 1885; re-elected June 5, 1890; appointed adjutant 
July 1, 1892. On-June 15, 1896, he resigned, and on July 15, 
1896, advanced from his battalion adjutancy, Fred. Taylor Pusey 
was made first lieutenant and regimental adjutant to succeed him. 
John B. Maull was named as regimental sergeant-major June 1, 
1896, in place of Harry J. Mehard, who at his own request, on 
April 22, 1896, had been returned to the ranks as a private in 
Company C. . 

The time for the annual encampment this year, to be of the 
division entire, was announced from the adjutant-general’s office 
at Harrisburg as early as February 27, for the week Saturday to 
Saturday, July 18 to 25 inclusive. The location was subsequently 
fixed at Lewistown, Mifflin County, and the camp was to be 
known as “ Camp John Gibbon,” in honor of a gallant and dis- 
tinguished general officer of the regular army, eminent in war 
and famous on the battle-field, a native of Pennsylvania recently 
deceased. The grounds were admirably chosen. The natural 
features and general form of the tract crescent-shaped, having 
a bend of the Juniata River on one side and the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on the other, nearly three thousand yards in 
length, made the site attractive and well fitted for the purposes 
of a large encampment. In this unbroken level stretch of over 
240 acres the grounds were superior to any that the division had 
heretofore encamped upon, and “ the only one that ever afforded a 
sufficient area to admit of mancuvres by the division as a whole.” 
One rainfall, however,—the weather was otherwise propitious,— 
of moderate severity, but of eight or nine hours’ duration, rendered 
the grounds so impassable that it forced the abandonment of the 
ceremonies of the review set apart for the day of its occurrence, 
Friday the 24th. These grounds were furnished and an ample 
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supply of pure mountain spring-water obtained for the troops and 
piped into the camp through the ‘generosity of the citizens. of 
Lewistown and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

There was no variance in details. What had been done before 
was done over again, with the betterments that came from experi- 
ence and the improvements that followed opportunity. ollow- 
ing its camping party, detailed as for several years in obedience 
to instructions from division headquarters, the regiment left its 
home station on the evening of Saturday, July 17. Arriving at 
its camp destination at daylight the next morning, Sunday, where 
it found that as drills and exercises had been suspended in accord- 
ance with time-honored usage, it was called upon only for divine 
service, guard mount, and dress parade. 

A proper recognition of Sunday had also been specially en- 
joined. In General Orders No. 4, from division headquarters, 
General Snowden, to better secure a consistent observance of the 
day, forcefully insisted upon a general suspension of all traffic 
in the town. “In order to observe,” so his order reads, “as far 
as possible the sanctity of Sunday, it is directed that no supplies 
whatsoever be purchased in Lewistown on Sunday the 19th inst. 
by the various departments or by any officers of the division.” 
It further provided that whatever was needed must be bought on 
Saturday; that the plea of necessity for a purchase on Sunday 
would be considered as improvidently made and treated as of no 
effect. 

The opportunity for a later date for the annual muster and 
inspection did not seem to fall to the lot of the First Regiment, 
but it was again fixed for the first working day of the encamp- 
ment. The paragraph in regimental Order No. 24, of July 20, 
announcing the time, read as follows: “The companies of the 
regiment will be inspected by the inspector-general this a.m. First 
eall at 9.45 a.m., assembly at 9.55.” The order also provided 
that books and papers should be sent at once to brigade headquar- 
ters, as the officer charged with that duty was now there ready to 
inspect them. 

The better to supply the more accurate response should inquiry 
follow the disappointment incident to the unexpected puncture 
of a rating that had been previously well maintained, Colonel 
Morrell had directed that “ inspectors will in future keep accurate 
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notes of the defects which have caused a rating to be lowered, and 
information in regard to the same will be furnished by this depart- 
ment upon application being made through regular channels.” 

In the official report of Colonel Bowman for the year 1896, 
it is stated that: ‘“‘ During this tour of duty [the encampment] the 
regiment had 619 officers and men present, with three officers absent 
with leave and eight enlisted men on furlough, making the aggre- 
gate strength of the command 630.” But on the day of the 
annual muster and inspection every officer and man had been sum- 
moned to the colors save one enlisted man, so that out of its aggre- 
gate of 630 there was but this single absentee. He was from 
Company D, whose aggregate of 59, thus reduced to a present of 
58, brought its percentage of attendance to 98.30, and the regi- 
ment’s consequently fell to 99.84. This year there was no column 
for figure of efficiency, and “its general average, 93.14, did not 
secure for the First Regiment first place.” The Thirteenth led 
with 95.65, the Tenth followed with 95.14, and the First was 
third. As indicative that the Pennsylvania Guard was “ pro- 
gressively better,” it is of interest to note that of its fifteen regimen- 
tal organizations, eight had “ general averages ” of 90 or upwards. 
In addition to those previously named the general average of the 
Eighth was 92.73, the Fifteenth 92.64, the Eighteenth 91.89, the 
Fourth 90.36, and the Third 90.28. In the First Brigade the 
Second Regiment was but a shade off, with 89.80, while the First 
Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry passed ahead with 94.75, as did 
the State Fencibles with 91.41. 


For the first time [said Major-General Snowden in his official report] 
in the history of the division there’was room for field exercises. . . .. Bri- 
gades were in line of regiments, in columns of battalions, at a suitable dis- 
tance. The drill consisted in formation in line, two changes of front on the 
centre, right brigade forward march in line, and ploying into columns of 
companies, and occupied less than two hours. Change of front to ninety de- 
grees was made in less than twenty minutes, which, considering that not since 
the War of the Rebellion, and seldom then, had such a movement been 
executed, and that a very few of the officers had ever seen or taken part in 
the manceuyre before, may be regarded by the division with some degree of 
satisfaction. . . . A protracted rain on Thursday night and Friday pre- 
vented a repetition of like exercises as well as other movements, such as 
marching in the enemy’s country, the convoy of trains, etc., which will be 
illustrated by the brigades in camp the coming year. 


A force of regulars, two troops, E and F, of the Sixth Cay- 
alry, from Fort Meyer, under the command of Major Lebo, and 
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Battery C of the Third Artillery, from Washington Barracks, 
under command of Captain Lancaster, were encamped near divis- 
ion headquarters. They took a conspicuous and admirable part 
in the review, alike were under close observation by the soldiers 
of the Guard as they were the delight of “ crowds of sightseeing 
spectators.”” Captain Leyden, one of the inspecting officers from 
the army, in his report referring to their presence, said: “ From 
the repeated expressions of approval by civilians and marked 
interest of the Guardsmen I am convinced of the wisdom of the 
department in ordering these joint encampments.” 

Thursday afternoon, July 24, was the day set apart for the 
review by the governor and commander-in-chief. The review was 
conducted by the division, his brigade and subordinate com- 
manders “in a prompt and skilful manner creditable to them and 
their forces.” A goodly number from the countryside occupied 
available sites from which could be obtained a satisfactory view. 
Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, commanding the Army of the United 
States, had honored the encampment with his presence. The 
bad weather made summary disposition of Friday’s review, pre- 
viously announced as especially for him, and it was necessarily off. 
He had opportunity, however, to ride through the camps, and in 
the First Regiment instructions from regimental headquarters re- 
quired that the men should stand at attention in front of their 
tents at once upon his arrival. Governor Lowndes, of Maryland, 
another visitor of prominence, also favored the encampment with 
his presence. 

Some preparation had been made in the regiment for departure 
on the evening of the 24th, but an order from superior head- 
quarters determined otherwise. The return journey did not be- 
gin until six o’clock on the evening of the 25th. It was intended, 
too, to break camp by having the tents fall together, but the wet 
canvas forbade it. Philadelphia was reached at 2:30 o’clock on 
Sunday morning; the regiment was marched to the armory and 
formally dismissed for the rest of the summer. 

This encampment bore fruit in official comment and criticism 
highly in its favor. In some instances it was noted as of especial 
excellence. The following is a brief extract from the official report 
of Brig.-Gen. John W. Schall, commanding the First Brigade: 


The brigade went into camp at Lewistown, Mifflin County, with the other 
brigades of the division, July 18 to 25, in compliance with General Orders 
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No. 9, Headquarters National Guard of Pennsylvania, and General Orders 
No. 2, Headquarters of the Division, National Guard of Pennsylvania. This 
tour of duty has probably marked in the eyes of all intelligent observers 
the highest degree of success in military attainment ever accomplished by the 
National Guard of this State. . . . The discipline of this brigade had 
probably never been more satisfactorily shown, and great credit is due to the 
officers and men for the zeal and intelligence with which all their duties were 
performed. 


Critical observation as well as approving comment here fol- 
lows, extracted from the official report of Maj.-Gen. Samuel S. 
Sumner, U. S. A., who as colonel of the Sixth United States 
Cavalry, was detailed by the War Department as one of the 
inspecting officers :* 


The best evidence I saw of the efficiency in drill was on the day the 
major-general commanding paraded the division, including cavalry and 
artillery, and made a complete change of front in twenty minutes. All of 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were devoted to the inspection by regiment; 
the time devoted to each regiment was one hour and thirty minutes. The 
inspection was made by the adjutant-general and inspector-general. Each 
inspection was preceded by a review. The, inspection was on general appear- 
ance (not of arms) and was very thorough. After inspection the regiment 
was drilled by the colonel, then by battalion by the majors, then by company 
by captains, and by platoon by the lieutenants; movements were made both 
in close and open order. The drill was carefully supervised by the several 
inspectors on duty, who are required to mark on efficiency. The inspection 
of arms takes place at an earlier date at the stations of the companies. : 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in my opinion the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania is a body of well-disciplined and efficient soldiers; active service 
would, of course, rub off some awkwardness and peculiarities that must 
always exist in men unaccustomed to daily military life, but in all essential 
matters they are prepared for any call made on them. The general tone and 
feeling is noticeably high, and the manly respect for rank and position shows 
a proper appreciation for obligations voluntarily assumed. The gradual 
promotion and the careful supervision over all appointments is perhaps the 
greatest factor in making this Guard proficient, and with such a system, it 
may be safely stated that the Guard is strongest as a unit under its own offi- 
cers and when commanded by the generals they have learned to respect and 
obey. 


Captain James A. Leyden, Fourth United States Infantry, 
another of the inspecting officers detailed from the line, thor- 
oughly and exhaustively speaks of the National Guard service in 
its minutest detail, the following brief extracts from his report 
give but slight indication of its completeness: 


It has been shown that under the most adverse circumstances the Guard 
can be concentrated, fully equipped and supplied for service, in less than 
thirty-six hours. < 

In connection with the question of transporting troops it is not improper 
to record here a statement made by Mr. Frank Thomson, vice-president of the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, in the presence of the major-general commanding 
the army, Governor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, Governor Lowndes, of Mary- 
land, and a number of staff officers. Mr. Thomson said: “In 1861 the railroad 
officials were happy when they succeeded in landing in Washington five or 
six thousand men per day. ‘To-day, the Pennsylvania Railroad, if it receives 
an order at midnight, can easily, without interfering with its regular traffic, 
land in Washington one hundred thousand men, from the States of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The same number could be transported to the 
lake frontier in the same time. 

That service in the Guard is popular is evidenced by the remarkable 
percentage (98.86) of men and officers present for duty at the Lewistown en- 
campment. There is no difficulty in recruiting. When a company becomes 
lax in its attention to duty, when its rating falls below a certain figure, it is 
promptly mustered out. Many applications are on file for every place thus 
vacated. The discharge of an enlisted man for cause marks him unfavorably 
in the community from which he comes. 

So far as I had opportunity to observe there was unhesitating obedience 
to orders on the part of the enlisted men. Salutes were generally given in 
a soldierly manner. Blouses were not always kept buttoned when out of 
camp; salutes given in this condition were careless and slouchy. Some officers 
were observed who were as careless as the men in this matter. 


Irregularities had crept into the methods of qualifying and 
returning scores, in many of the companies, so stated Col. Asher 
Miner, the newly appointed general inspector of rifle practice, in 
his first official report, and it was therefore deemed advisable, 
through radically different regulations, to not only. increase the 
score required to obtain a sharpshooter’s decoration, but as well 
to change the requirements for marksmen. 

These were the material changes: The sharpshooter wa- 
score 67 or over out of a possible 75 at 200, 500, and 600 yards, 
five shots at each range. The marksmen were divided into classes. 
The “ first-class marksman ” was to score 40 or over at 200 and 500 
yards; the “ second-class marksman,” 25 or over, and less than 40, 
at 200 and 500 yards; the “ third-class marksman” (only first- 
year men), 30 or over at 100, 200, and 500 yards; each class five 
shots at each range. And for an assurance of accuracy the returns 
were more closely guarded. The official score-sheet, separate for 
each class, was to be certified to by both atspaeeenca and scorer, 
and to be accepted was required to be filed with the regimental 
inspector of rifle practice within two weeks after the score had been 
made. 

The First Regiment qualified for the year 1896 622 officers 
and men out of an aggregate of 626; the four who failed practised 
faithfully, and did not fail from neglect or inattention. The 622 
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total was made up of 9 sharpshooters, 93 first-class marksmen, 
492 second-class marksmen, and 27 third-class marksmen. Of the 
sharpshooters, three were officers: Captain William §S, Allen, B; 
Captain Artemas W. Deane, D; and First Lieutenant William J. 
Storck, H. The highest score, 72, was made by Sergeant William 
Dalton, H. There were but two in the State who made the pos- 
sible 75: Sergeant Geo. H. Schillinger, Company D, Fourth Regi- 
ment, and Sergeant-Major Geo. J. Britz, of the Eighth. At this 
time (1896) the First Regiment had veteran sharpshooters and 
marksmen, five to ten years, 161; ten years and over, 31; a total 
of 192—the second. highest in the State. The Eighth Regiment 
led with 217. 

Captain Thomas H. P. Todd, regimental acting inspector of 
rifle practice, in his annual report for 1896, exhibiting as it does 
a keen knowledge of an accurate acquaintance with his subject, 
referring to his selection of the regimental team to participate in 
the State rifle competition at Mt. Gretna, said concerning it: 


The team selected by me was made up of the following named en- 
listed men, viz: First Sergeant H. L. Cooper, Company C, Sergeant H. S. 
Lewars, Company E; Private H. J. Mehard, Company C; Private T. F. 
Shonert, Company C; and Private James Stewart, Company E; all of whom 
were selected in consequence of the average made by them (being the five 
highest) in practice competitions continuing from June 15 to August 21. 
Captain A. W. Deane and Private George F. Root, both of Company D, 
entered in the competition for places on the team, and desered to be com- 
mended for the interest taken by them in my efforts to procure a regimental 
team that has proved itself to be second to none in the State; and one which 
is an honor to the regiment and of which the regiment should feel proud. 


At Mt. Gretna, August 26, this team won the regimental 
match in a contest with 19 competing teams by a score of 357, that 
being the third highest score ever winning this match. “ Taking 
into consideration,” said Captain Todd in his report, “the very 
strong winds that were blowing over the range at the time, which 
operated very much to the disadvantage of the shooters, I think 
this score is a great achievement.” The winning of this match 
carried with it the State trophy, which went into the possession 
of the First Regiment to await future contests. The Thirteenth 
Regiment was second in the competition with a score of 338, and 
the Ninth Regiment third with a score of 337. Last year the 
match was won with a score of 334. 
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The Third Brigade won the brigade match with a score of 
1009, against the score of the First Brigade, 964, and of the 
Second, 945. The scores made by the five men from the First 
Regiment out of the twelve that made up the team were as follows: 
Stewart, 90; Shonert, 87; Mehard, 85; Lewars, 84; and Cooper, 
84. Captain Todd seems quite determined that whatever censure 
there may be for the loss of the match, his people shall be fully 
exonerated. He treats of the matter in his report with no dis- 
position to be lenient: 


In the brigade match the representatives from the First Regiment 
did all it was possible to do, under the existing conditions; but it is a well- 
known fact that five men in a team of twelve cannot win the match alone. 
Only one man outside of the First Regiment team made a score of 80 or 
more. Porterfield, of the Fenlcibles, made 84. As to the balance of the 
team, the least said about it the better; it was improperly selected, and until 
members of teams are selected for their special fitness to shoot a gun, and 
in accordance with the averages made at Mt. Gretna, irrespective of the 
organizations they represent, possibly the First Brigade team may finally 
win a cup. 


First Lieutenant E. Claude Goddard, inspector of rifle practice, 
Sixth Regiment, presented a very handsome gold medal for com- 
petition among the members of the teams of the First Brigade 
participating in the State rifle competitions at Mount Gretna, 
to become the property of the competitor winning it three times 
making the highest average during the week in the annual meets 
at Mount Gretna. It was won for the first time by Private H. J. 
Mehard, Company CO, First Regiment, with the following scores: 
90, 88, 91, 88, 85 = 88 2/, average. 

The First Regiment again participated in the Morrell Trophy 
match on the First Regiment rifle range. The first-class regi- 
mental match, which carried with it the Morrell Trophy and four 
gold medals, was won by the First Regiment. 

The command also participated in the several regimental con- 
tests between teams of ten enlisted men from each company for 
three trophies and in six contests for the Mears-Wiseman trophies 
and medals. Besides the officers practised with the regulation 
revolver and participated in the revolver contests of the year. 

The regiment was again honored by having five of its members 
selected to shoot on the State team in the Inter-State and Hilton 
Trophy matches shot at Sea Girt, New Jersey. Both matches were 
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lost to Pennsylvania, the former won by Georgia, with a score 
of 1048, against Pennsylvania’s No. 4, with a score of 992, and the 
latter by District of Columbia, with a score of 1010, with Penn- 
sylvania, on a score of 966, again in fourth place. The Pennsyl- 
vania team was led in both matches by H. J. Mehard in the Inter- 
State by a total score of 85, and in the Hilton Trophy with a total 
score of 93. 

There was an incidental happening at one of the Mount Gretna 
matches of 1896 with a touch and flavor of romance that weaves 
for it a very pretty story. Through its lines run sentiment, sacri- 
fice, surrender, honor, mauhood, that strengthen the tradition that 
a nation and a people make no mistake in their confidence in and 
dependence on the honor of the soldier; ready as he is with every 
sacrifice that no stain, however faint, shall blur his virtue or im- 
pair his worth. There is no better evidence of this than when he 
promptly yields and willingly surrenders a fairly adjudged right, 
when that right would have been another’s, of which alone im- 
provident accident had deprived him. 

The skirmish match, the winning of which carried with it its 
prize, known as the McClellan Trophy, was within the grasp of 
the First Regiment’s Mount Gretna team when it was wrested 
from it by the intervention of an unpreventable accident. Shon- 
ert in his 800-yard run over the range had scored 57 points in his 
sixteenth shot, when through no fault of his in some way unac- 
countable the cam latch of his rifle broke. That is all there was 
of it; there was no help otherwise. By an imperative rule that 
neither adversary could waive nor participant alter he must go 
back and do it all over again. He was gone in wind and weakened 
in nerve. It was not to be expected that after an 800-yard run 
he could immediately make another and shoot with equal success. 
Consequently, instead of the 57 points to his credit on the first 
run, he had but 21 on his second. This lost the match, for had 
the team been allowed to retain its 57 points made on Shonert’s 
sixteenth shot, its total score would have been 369, while the 
score made by the winning regiment, the Sixteenth, was but 367. 
That the regiment had not lost confidence in its team nor the team 
confidence in itself was quite well established the following year, 
when it won this same skirmish match, with its McClellan prize 
trophy, with the same team save one, C. Percy Smith in place of 
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H. S. Lewars, with the far superior score of 423, as against the 
Thirteenth Regiment’s 891, second, and the Sixteenth Regiment’s 
379, third. 

But this was not the only loss that followed in the wake of 
the Shonert broken cam latch. The other was the one that wove 
about it the glamour of romance, gave it distinctive significance, 
and afforded it the opportunity to demonstrate how the sol- 
dier will not permit himself to be advantaged by his adver- 
sary’s misfortune. One of the provisions of the order for the 
matches at Mount Gretna for this year was that the regi- 
mental team making the highest total for the week out of all the 
matches would be sent to Sea Girt to represent Pennsylvania at 
the State’s expense in the Inter-State regimental match, a match 
that seems theretofore to have received but occasional and but scant 
recognition. If Shonert could have held the 57 points he had 
made when his cam latch broke, the First Regiment’s team would 
have had the highest total for the week and won its place as 
Pennsylvania’s representative in the Inter-State regimental match. 
But credited as he was, with but 21 points made in the second 
run, it lost its lead, and by just 8 points the team of the Thir- 
teenth Regiment passed to the front. Its selection followed, and 
it was designated accordingly by the general inspector of rifle 
practice to stand for the State in this Sea Girt match. 

When Colonel Miner in person made the announcement to 
Lieutenant Cox, the Thirteenth’s inspector of rifle practice, that 
his team, having made the highest total of the week, had been 
selected to represent the State at Sea Girt in the Inter-State regi- 
mental match, his declination on behalf of his team was prompt, 
emphatic, and graceful. He felt, he said, that but for an accident 
happening to a rifle of one of the members of the team of the First 
Regiment, the success would have been theirs, that no honor could 
be worthily won that would have been another’s, save for a some- 
thing that was no fault of his, that a common willingness to sur- 
render under such circumstances tended to preserve the dignity and 
reputation of the service. He felt, too, he said, that the First 
Regiment had this year the strongest team and one that would do 
the greatest honor to the State. So, with Private George F’. Root, 
of Company D, and Corporal O. Perey Smith, of Company E, 
added to the team to complete the six, it was named as the repre- 
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sentative for the Inter-State regimental match and the incident 
closed. 

But the success that was promised did not materialize, for the 
First Regiment Georgia won with a total score of 1594, and the 
First Regiment Pennsylvania was third with a score of 1442. 
There were teams of two other regiments from Pennsylvania, 
there at their own expense, also competitors, the Twelfth with a 
score of 1229 and the Third with a score of 1211. The other 
teams competing were from two commands from the District of 
Columbia, a cavalry regiment from Georgia, and the Second, 
Third, and Sixth: Infantry from New Jersey. Massachusetts 
was also represented in the other two Sea Girt matches. 

When things did not go Captain Todd’s way, he was always 
heard from. We now have opportunity to hear him speak with 
spirit and life in tones out of the monotonous strain of routine and 
detail. The quotation that follows is from his report for 1896 
as acting inspector of rifle practice, First Regiment Infantry. 
The same quotation was also deemed of sufficient moment to be 
given place in part by Colonel Miner in his report for the same 
year, to which he adds his own comment as follows: 

Massachusetts teams were allowed to shoot with special rifles instead 
of the military rifle with which all of their troops are armed; still the fact 
remains that it was impossible for us to win against the magnificent Georgia 


team, who, with the exception of one man, used the regulation Springfield 
rifle. 


Here follows what Captain Todd said: 


Our work at Sea Girt was very much more than fairly successful, in 
spite of the low scores recorded; but which were largely due to the con- 
tinuous gale of wind which swept the range, at times averaging 30 miles 
an hour, and requiring 3 to 34% points of wind at 500 and 600 yards; at 
200 yards, it was almost impossible to stand still. These disadvantages 
coupled with the fact that we were compelled to shoot a strictly military 
rifle, as issued by the Ordnance Department of the United States, and 
service ammunition, against teams equipped with sporting rifles had much 
to do with our poor showing. District of Columbia used a special Springfield, 
6 grooved, chambered for a 90-grain shell, and using a long-pointed bullet, 
of harder alloy; Georgia shot quick-twist Remington barrels on Springfield 
stocks and specially prepared ammunition; while Massachusetts came down 
with the most unmilitary arm of the lot—a single-shot Winchester, 6 grooved, 
one turn in 18 inches, chambered for 90-grain shell, and shooting a hard 
bullet of their own manufacture and loading; that they did not sweep the 
entire field is only accounted for by their lack of practice and familiarity 
with a new gun. If a man were to buy a long-range sporting rifle for the 
accurate work at 1000 yards, he could not buy a better weapon than the 
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one which the Massachusetts team used, barring the sights, which were the 
same as those of the Springfield. With all’ these conditions to contend with, 
it was not to be expected that we would rank very high up in the list of 
teams—of which there were 14 in all—but it affords me pleasure to state 
that the First Regiment did nobly and secured third place with a score of 
1420 points out of a possible 1800. Georgia was first with 1594 and the 
Engineers of D. C. second with 1564. The scores of our team are as follows: 


|Known dis.| Total | Skirmish | Total | Total 
Private James Stewart.............. 41 41| 82 | 90 78 | 168 || 250 
Privates: J. Mehard;.... ..<-..) ell Baye 87h | TOMS ose Lee 248 
Private T. ¥.Shonert................| 42 38] 80 | 76 92) 168 248 
sergeant Has. Lewalss..o-0<20.8- 4: | 37 37 | 74 | 85 80] 165 || 239 
Private (CorrB ROOtaa oie eo selcee ee 38 42) 80 Cio wel? 232 
sergeant Hy Ui. Coopers. «22.20. om: | 42 40] 82.) 47 74 | 121 ||. 203 

239 235 | 474 946 ||1420 


The regiment was again honored by having five of its members selected 
to shoot on the State team in the Inter-State military and Hilton Trophy 
matches; the conditions of which were practically the same as those attend- 
ing the regimental. Pennsylvania was too severely handicapped by guns 
and ammunition, and last, but not least, team organization, to make any 
kind of a showing. Under the present conditions of affairs at Sea Girt, 
where everything goes, the State can only hope to win out on some off 
year. With District of Columbia and Massachusetts using guns and am- 
munition that will make as fine targets as the best sporting rifles, it seems 
a waste of money and time to send a team to compete, when that amount 
could be used to better advantage in our own State competitions at Mount 
Gretna, Pennsylvania. The rules and regulations governing the New Jersey 
State Rifle Association are a veritable Chinese puzzle; intended to be a 
modified edition of Blunt’s “Small Arms Firing Regulations,’ so con- 
structed as to mean almost anything, and allowing the executive officers 
the opportunity to discriminate in favor of those teams who have the largest 
representation and who most liberally patronize the individual matches. 


The calendar of events for 1897 omits for the first time since 
1881 participation in the presidential inaugural ceremonies. That 
it was not only in contemplation but determined upon, appears 
from the minutes of the Board of Officers’ meeting of January 2, 
1897, an extract from which reads: “The colonel having an- 
nounced that the regiment could attend the inauguration of Presi- 
dent McKinley, it was decided on motion that we leave Philadel- 
phia as early as possible on the afternoon of March 3 and return 
leaving Washington as early,as possible March 4.” The project, 
however, failed of consummation. The First Regiment was not 
present. Indeed, the whole National Guard of Pennsylvania was 
conspicuous by its absence. This much-used phrase, intended to 
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be paradoxical, was in fact not so much of a paradox here as it 
was really meant to be elsewhere. This absence of the Pennsyl- 
vania Guard on this occasion did not relieve it from the calumny 
and abuse that had followed its presence in Washington on all 
others. Hostile comment was as ripe, wrathful, and vituperative 
now when it was absent as it had been vengeful, unjust, and un- 
scrupulous in assault when it was present. It so happened, though, 
that in this assault in its absence the Pennsylvania Guard was not 
without a champion and defender, and for this championship and 
defence the First Regiment for itself and its fellows took early 
opportunity to acknowledge recognition and signify appreciation. 

The Washington correspondent of a Buffalo paper, in his 
story to his paper of the ceremonies incident to the inauguration 
of President McKinley on March 4, 1897, had, as if casting about 
for the chance, thrown this fling at the Pennsylvania soldiers: 
“The absence of the Pennsylvania militiamen and their camp 
followers accounts in a Jarge measure for the absence of rowdyism. 
The fear of insult or worse treatment at the hands of the brutal 
bullies who seem to comprise a large portion of the Guard of the 
Keystone State has at past inaugurations kept many people off the 
streets and away from the city.” 

But the character and worth and reputation that the Pennsyl- 
vania Guard had so earnestly aimed to secure had not gone 
for naught. Brig.-Gen. Peter C. Doyle, a resident of Buffalo, 
a citizen of high repute and soldier of distinction, a general officer 
of the National Guard of the State of New York, with but slight 
personal acquaintance in, but with full knowledge of the worth 
and character and reputation of the soldiers of his sister-State, 
would not permit of their being traduced and maligned in his own 
city without reply. He hastened to make answer through the 
columns of the public prints. It was no perfunctory story, his 
answer, but a lengthy statement in which there was no stint in 
laudation of the Pennsylvania Guardsmen for their virtues as men 
or honor as soldiers. He characterized the harsh and unmanly 
criticism against them as unjust and unfair, and said that in his 
judgment and the judgment of all fair-minded men the Guard of 
Pennsylvania was “a well-drilled and disciplined division of 
troops commanded by competent officers and entitled to the respect 
and admiration of all good citizens.” 
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It was therefore an opportunity, when General Doyle’s pres- 
ence in Philadelphia was assured of for April the 19th, for Colonel 
Bowman to announce in his order for, and state in his official 
report of, the parade of the regiment on that day in commemoration 
of the thirty-sixth anniversary of its organization, that the regi- 
ment would be reviewed by “ Brig.-Gen. Peter C. Doyle, com- 
manding Fourth Brigade, N. G. S. N. Y., in recognition of his 
soldierly and manly defence of the Pennsylvania soldiers against 
the newspaper attacks of his own city.” 

The parade was started at the usual afternoon hour with the 
Veteran Corps, about 100 strong, in its accustomed place on the 
right of the column. The regiment’s strength neared the maxi- 
mum, the band had been enlarged to fifty pieces, and the field 
music numbered forty. The route was as it had been for several 
years previous, aud at the Union League General Doyle, specially 
designated as the reviewing officer, reviewed the column, witness- 
ing the dress parade that followed. General Doyle was also the 
guest of honor at the anniversary dinner of the Veteran Corps 
in the evening, where as the first speaker, acknowledging the cour- 
tesies and hospitalities that had been so graciously bestowed, he 
repeated his high opinion of, admiration for, and confidence in the 
Pennsylvania Guard. The occasion, with its covers for over three 
hundred, was marked by the presence of many guests of prom- 
inence and graced by the eloquent utterance of leading speakers. 

On Tuesday, March 16, a volunteer battalion from the regi- 
ment paraded with band and field music as a military escort at 
the funeral of Col. Alexander E. Drake, late of the United States 
Army. The occasion was deemed of sufficient import to be made 
the subject of a congratulatory order as follows: 

The colonel commanding desires to express his appreciation of the patri- 
otic soldierly bearing and spirit manifested by the officers and men who so 
promptly volunteered in response to his call to perform escort duty upon the 
oceasion of the burial of the late Col. Alexander E. Drake, U. S. A., a hero 
of the old school who had faithfully served his country in three wars. 

The services thus rendered by the volunteer battalion have also been 
gratefully acknowledged by the family and friends of the deceased. 

Colonel Drake’s career was unique, in that he was in the regu- 
lar service in the permanent establishment on both land and sea. 
He was a midshipman in the United States Navy from his ap- 
pointment on June 26, 1834, until his resignation, June 28, 1837, 
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and after an interval of twenty years, on February 21, 1857, he 
entered the army as a second lieutenant in the Second United 
States Infantry. Made a first lieutenant May 14, 1861, a captain 
October 9, 1861, he retired August 27, 1862. Brevets for faith- 
ful and meritorious services as major, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel subsequently followed. He died March 13, 1897. 

This March 13 recalls a date made much of in the old army 
in the closing days of the Civil War. 

Brevet rank was usually conferred for some specific act of 
gallantry or distinction, and the act itself, the place where and 
the date of its performance, were always made to appear in the 
body of the commission as the cause of and the reason for its 
issue. It so happened that as the days of the great struggle 
were on the wane, the War Department, generously impelled to 
forget no one, was lavish in its distribution of this brevet rank, 
whether battle distinction could be found to sustain it or not. 
One instance is recalled as illustrative of others where the blank 
space in the commission after the word “ for ” was filled up with 
the phrase “ faithful services in the recruitment of the armies 


of the United States,” instead of the specific act of gallantry it was- 


intended to be used for. It so happened, too, whether designedly 
or by accident did not appear, that many of these commissions 
went out under the same date, March 15, 1865. When knowledge 
of this wholesale issue, all of the one day, began to come to light, 
some wag of an officer in the Army of the Potomac bestirred 
himself to find a battle date that the day would fit. He wanted 
to find a battle where the slaughter was sufficient to justify such a 
wholesale recognition of gallant performances. His search was 
vyain—he had overlooked “ Thermopyle had her messenger of 
defeat, the Alamo had none ”—-so he turned himself to the Holy 
Scriptures, where the man who flounders either in profane litera- 
ture or religious lore usually goes. Here his industry was re 
warded ; he had found what he wanted in the battle of Armageddon. 
It was immaterial whether he had drawn figuratively on the Arma- 
geddon of “ The Revelation of St. John the Divine,” where “ in 
the battle of that great day,” where the good alone survived and evil 
went down to sore defeat, or actually from the real Armageddons 
of the plain of Esdraelon, where the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon had smote the Canaanites and the Midianites hip and 
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thigh and slew a nation. It was ofno particular moment for the 
purpose for which it was appropriated whether Armageddon was 
tradition or history, fact or fancy, myth or mystery, the name was 
all that was needed; it sounded big and strong and had the ring 
about it of the awful carnage of these ancient battles. It was a 
fitting antithesis to the bloodless field of March 13, 1865, when 
for the valorous deed done on that day there was such a lavish issue 
of brevets. 

The soldier who had fought hard and marched afar, with 
nerves hardened, sinews toughened, sentiment gone, had neither 
sympathy with nor tolerance for honors awarded or distinction 
won at home station, recruiting office, draft rendezvous, distribu- 
tion camp or in any other way save in the field and at the front; 
besides that irrepressible sense of humor was ever ready with 
responsive answer. Neither was it of moment whether that. 
immortal struggle the Armageddon of those ancient days was 
figurative or real, it had struck a popular chord and with March 
13, 1865, arbitrarily fixed for a date, jocularly paraphrased, such 
brevet commissions were made thereafter, in the minds, at least, 
of their soldier critics, to read as conferred ‘ for gallant and meri- 
torious services at the Battle of Armageddon.” 

On Monday, April 5, the regiment was paraded at the armory 
in full-dress uniform for inspection, review, and presentation of 
medals and trophies won during the rifle practice season of 1896. 

An event of national import was the “ Grant Monument In- 
augural Parade” and the ceremonies incident to the dedication 
of the monument in the city of New York, April 27, 1897. By 
direction of the governor and commander-in-chief the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard was represented by a provisional brigade 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, composed of the First 
Infantry, Colonel Wendell P. Bowman; Ninth Infantry, Colonel 
C. Bow Dougherty; Thirteenth Infantry, Colonel Henry A. Cour- 
sen; Fourteenth Infantry, Colonel William J. Glenn; Sixteenth 
Infantry, Colonel Willis J. Hulings; Eighteenth Infantry, Colonel 
Norman M. Smith; Battery B, Captain Alfred E. Hunt; and 
Governor’s Troop, Captain Frederick M. Ott. Transportation for 
the movement was furnished through the courtesy of the railway 
companies, and the troops were quartered at the Grand Palace, 
Lexington Avenue, between 43d and 44th Streets. 
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The day had with it a reminder of a Washington inaugural. 
A furious gale blew continuously, biting wild and wintry, but the 
skies were bright and the streets dry. The First Regiment left 
the armory at six o’clock on the morning of the 27th, marched 
thence to the Reading Terminal, entrained at 6:45, made its 
New York destination in ample time to be at Madison Avenue and 
34th Street at the hour named, where the Pennsylvania provisional 
brigade was directed to form. [From there the brigade took up 
its line of march, joining the main column at 23d Street and 
Madison Avenue at 10:45. 

The First Regimnent did not take advantage of the quarters 
provided for the troops on Lexington Avenue, but chartered for 
itself a large barge, which, meeting its special train on its arrival 
at Jersey City, conveyed the regiment up the East River, landing 
at the foot of 32d Street within a few blocks of the point of forma- 
tion designated for the provisional brigade. 

From 23d to 125th Street, the sitesof the Monument, via Broad- 
way, Fifth Avenue, Seventy-seventh Street, Riverside Drive, and 
thence to 129th, where the column was reviewed and dismissed, 
was a lengthy march, shortened materially, though, by the enthusi- 
astic greetings everywhere extended by the vast crowds that 
thronged the sidewalks and occupied every vantage ground for 
observation along the entire route. 

The barge in service for the day, ready near the foot of 129th 
Street on the North River when the parade was over, with regi- 
ment aboard, again landed it at the foot of 20th Street, where, 
arms and accoutrements left under proper guards, the men 
were permitted their own way until eleven o’clock, when, re- 
training for Jersey City, the regiment was off again on the 
midnight schedule for home; participant as it had been in an 
event conspicuous in its time and long remaining bright in the 
memory of all who were of it. 

The water transportation not only expedited the movement, 
saved a fatiguing march, but afforded opportunity for a view of 
the combined fleets of our own and the navies of several foreign 
countries, “one of the principal features of this great national 
celebration.” 

Another event commemorative of a civic undertaking of 
national importance followed on May 15, 1897. ‘The Society of 
the Cincinnati had nearly a century before set aside a modest 
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sum of money, which it had wisely permitted to accumulate, that 
it might in the end in more pretentious significance erect the 
statue that was in the way of its small beginning to commemorate 
the services as patriot, soldier, statesman, of him of whom “ his- 
tory affords no other example of so indispensable a man,” General 
George Washington. This equestrian statue, as is well known 
to every Philadelphian and all familiar with that goodly city, 
in all its massive grandeur and rich heroic proportions, now graces 
the Green Street entrance to Fairmount Park, where amid tributes 
of admiration, appreciation, and profound respect it was on the 
fifteenth of May, 1897, so worthily and impressively dedicated. 

The presence of the First Regiment at these dedicatory cere- 
monies was first assured by direct invitation on March 17, 1897, 
from Col. J. Biddle Porter, chairman of the committee of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, who had the matter in charge. His 
letter, as follows, was presented to the Board of Officers at a regu- 
lar stated meeting: “ I have the honor,” said the letter, “‘ on behalf 
of the State Society of Cincinnati of Pennsylvania, to invite you 
and your command to take part with the First Brigade of the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania in the unveiling of the Washing- 
ton Monument in Fairmount Park on May 15;” by and upon 
motion the invitation was unanimously accepted. 

But the proposed dedication had a firmer hold upon the public 
than had evidently been anticipated, and soon assumed more ex- 
pansive proportions. Not the First Brigade alone, but the entire 
division, had been ordered to parade, and so much had the com- 
munity at large felt its importance that by concurrent resolution of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, approved by the governor May 5, 1897, the adjutant- 
general of the State was thereby requested “to direct that such 
commands of the National Guard as have dress uniforms shall 
be allowed to wear them on the occasion of the dedication of the 
Washington Monument in Philadelphia, May 15, 1897.” 

And General Snowden, never of prodigal speech, recognizing 
the importance of the occasion, had out of his usual course in- 
cluded in his order announcing the movement of the division the 
following paragraph: 

A reputation for efficiency and discipline gained by years of attention 


and application to duty may be lost in a single day. The division cannot 
live on the distinction of the past; it must acquit itself with credit on all 
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occasions, especially upon this one, when it will be the object of great interest 
and of close and sharp criticism. Every officer and man of the division must 
feel the need of doing his duty so well that credit and honor will accrue 
to and be gained by all. Effective measures will be taken to require every 
officer and man present in uniform not excused by written permission of com- 
manding officers of regiments and separate commands to join in the parade. 


There was wisdom in the request of the legislature and good 
judgment in the ready compliance of the adjutant-general, as his 
annual report conclusively shows: 


This request was complied with, and as a consequence the Guard itself 
by its splendid appearance made a most convincing argument in favor of a 
full-dress uniform. From ali sides, from the press and the people, the 
National Guard received unstinted praise for its splendid appearance and 
discipline. 


And that the caution of General Snowden bore fruit was also 
demonstrated from the same official source. This is a concluding 
sentence from a paragraph in the same annual report of the 
adjutant-general: ‘‘'The demonstration made by the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania on this occasion was without doubt the 
finest and most successful in all its history.” 

Besides the entire division of the National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania the following commands of the regular army participated: 
two foot batteries of artillery from Fort McHenry, Maryland; 
two foot batteries and one light battery of artillery and band from 
Washington Barracks, D. C., and also the band and four troops 
of cavalry Fort Meyer, Virginia. 

Maj.-Gen. George R. Snowden was the marshal of the proces- 
sion. Gen. Daniel H. Hastings, governor and commander-in- 
chief, was in command of the National Guard. Brig.-Gen. John 
P. S. Gobin, the ranking brigadier, was in command of the Penn- 
sylvania division, National Guard. The First Troop Philadel- 
phia City Cavalry was assigned to special duty as the escort of the 
President of the United States, William McKinley, who paraded 
with the column, unveiled and dedicated the monument, delivering 
an oration of telling effect. 

The column, in hight marching order, formed on South Broad 
Street, moved promptly at the hour fixed to Spring Garden Street 
and thence to the site of the monument, where after the ceremonies 
of the dedication had been completed it was reviewed, by the 
President of the United States and officially it was said that as 
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a military demonstration, this was “one of the most notable 
pageants ever witnessed in this city.” 

The city of Philadelphia provided for the subsistence and 
entertainment of the troops and horses for the mounted officers, 
the various railroad companies of the State again extended the 
courtesy of free transportation, and the entire division, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, was assembled in Philadelphia for the 
occasion without expense to the State. 

The paragraph in General Snowden’s annual report which so 
succintly tells the story of the military part of this especially 
distinctive event so peculiarly of Philadelphia, preserved securely, 
as it ever will be, among the archives of the State, seems of sufti- 
cient present interest for revival and repetition: 

In the parade on the 15th of May, in Philadelphia, at the dedication 
of the monument to General Washington, erected by the Society of the 
Cincinnati, the division appeared to the greatest advantage and received with 
the plaudits of great crowds of people unbounded praise for discipline and 
soldierly appearance. Having myself the honor of commanding the entire 
parade, composed of troops from the army and sailors and marines of the 
navy of the United States. a detachment from the cruiser Fulton, of the 
French Navy, a regiment from Delaware, a regiment, a Gatling gun battery, 
and a naval battalion from New Jersey, the entire division and the naval 
force from our own State, and corps of military cadets from the Pennsylvania 
Military Academy and Girard College, in all, nearly 12,000 men, the command 
of the division devolved upon Brigadier-General Gobin. As the visiting 
troops and the First Brigade were in full uniform, the formation by brigades 
alternately in full-dress and service uniform—a fortunate incident of the 
ceremony—added to the attractiveness and variety of the display, and enabled 
spectators to contrast at intervals simplicity with ornament in dress. The 
members of the legislature and the public were offered opportunity under 
favorable circumstances to pass upon the relative merits of the different 
styles. 

Captain Alexis R. Paxton, of the Fifteenth United States 
Infantry, was the officer of the regular army on duty with the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, so assigned by Order of the 
Secretary of War. Through the efforts of Colonel Bowman and 
the willing response of Captain Paxton the officers of the First 
Regiment had been given a very instructive lecture on some of the 
newer contribution to the military art. This favor was acknowl- 
edged by resolution “ That a vote of thanks be tendered to Colonel 
Bowman for securing the services of Captain Paxton and that a 
resolution be sent by the Board of Officers to Captain Paxton ten- 
dering the thanks of the Board for his kindness in giving us the 
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benefit of his knowledge on “ Wagner’s Service of Security and 
Information.” 

On Monday, July 5, 1897, upon the invitation of a joint com- 
mittee of the Select and Common Councils, the regiment with the 
First Brigade participated in the usual celebration of the anni- 
versary of American independence. Colonel Bowman in his order 
for the parade concludes with this paragraph: “ The celebration 
being held under the auspices of the Councils of the city of Phila- 
delphia—the representatives of the people—it is important that 
every officer and man able for duty should participate in this 
patriotic duty.” ‘The exercises,” said General Schall in his 
annual report, “ consisted of certain manceuvres executed in a suit- 
able portion of Fairmount Park, designed more for spectacular 
effect than military instruction.” The demonstration concluded 
with a review by his Honor, the Mayor of the city. 

The encampment order for 1897 located the First Brigade at 
Neshaminy Falls, Bucks County, 18 miles from Philadelphia 
on the New York Division of the Reading system, fixed the time 
from Saturday, July 10, to Saturday, July 17, inclusive, and 
gave to the camp the name “Camp David B. Birney,” in honor 
and memory of an eminent citizen of Philadelphia, a major-general 
of United States Volunteers, distinguished as a regimental, a 
division, and a corps commander. Of this encampment Brig.- 
Gen. John W. Schall, its commander, officially said: “ The disci- 
pline of the troops during the encampment was better than I have 
ever before known, instruction by the officers was well directed 
and intelligent, and the work of the men faithful and earnest, so 
that the results of the camp were on the whole satisfactory.” 

The First Regiment reached the camp at 8:30 o’clock on the 
morning of Saturday in the run of an hour from the time its special 
train of thirteen cars had left the Reading Terminal. There was 
but little variance from the prescribed routine. The governor and 
commander-in-chief had his review, the major-general his, and the 
annual muster and inspection with all its rigorous requirements 
carried out was disposed of by the adjutant-general, inspector- 
general, and his assistants on Wednesday, July 14. Much insist- 
ence by the regimental commander for closer instruction in the 
school of the soldier, particularly the salute, and better attention 
to cleanliness about the kitchens, as no adverse comment followed 
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from the supervision of superiors, it would seem had been effec- 
tual. The surrounding country was well adapted to instruction 
in outpost and advance rear guard formations. They were made 
the subject of careful study and the drills were as satisfactory as 
possible, hampered as they were in some instances by ranks de- 
pleted from the posting of interior guards. The weather had been 
encouraging, but was not altogether without its hindrances; the 
canvas was so wet on the morning of departure that the formality 
of dropping tents together was dispensed with, and its further dis- 
position was left with the quartermaster. But the week follow- 
ing there was the worst of weather; downpours and heavy rains 
followed each other daily, the Neshaminy was in flood, and it was 
well nigh a week before the sorely perplexed quartermasters had 
the canvas out of the way. 

On the early morning of the seventeenth, other impedimenta 
save the canvas disposed of, the regiment was aboard of its train 
at ten o’clock, an hour later at the Terminal, and moving thence 
to the armory, was dismissed for the rest of the summer. 

The comments of the regular officers on duty with the Penn- 
sylvania Guard in the several brigade encampments were thorough 
and exhaustive. The following brief extracts, if not altogether 
of the First Regiment, have close touch with its every surrounding: 


On July 16 the First Brigade was reviewed by Governor Hastings. The 
formation was prompt, distances good, and in both the turns and the 
march past the reviewing officer the troops made a fine showing. The men 
were remarkable for their steadiness. The old formation of locking shoulders 
was noticeable; the step a trifle slow—about 110 to the minute—and a little 
short of the regulation step of 30 inches. Upon the brigade band wheeling 
out, the step was appreciably increased and reached 120 to 122 per minute.— 
(First Lieutenant J. Harry Duval, Eighteenth United States Infantry.) 

Exercises in outpost, advance and rear guard, and patrol duty, as well 
as in the order of march in an enemy’s country for brigades with cavalry and 
artillery attached, have received very considerable theoretical and practical 
attention in the past year. Maj.-Gen. George R. Snowden, commanding the 
division, offered special prizes for the best essays on this subject, taking 
Major Wagner’s text-books as a basis. This interest was very clearly proved 
in the brigade camps of this year. This being the first year of any theoretical 
or practical work in this line, much proficiency could scarcely be expected, 
but in some of the brigades and regiments the purposes of these formations 
were fairly understood, although in their many details there was a great 
deal to be learned. The regiment which made the best showing in outpost 
duty was the Third, attached to the First Brigade—(Captain Alexis R. 
Paxton, Fifteenth Infantry, U. 8S. A.) 

The personnel of this brigade (First) is excellent. The enlisted strength 
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is generally made up of young, intelligent men. The officers are men of in- 
telligence, who take great interest in their work. Both officers and men dis- 
play a degree of enthusiasm in their work and an attention to duty that 
cannot fail to bring about good results and maintain this brigade in its 
present efficient state. The discipline of the command was excellent.— (Captain 
Edgar B. Robertson, Ninth United States Infantry.) 

The National Guard of Pennsylvania is officered by a class of men repre- 
senting the highest social and intellectual class, men of standing in the State, 
and to them is due the high state of efficiency attained in organization, drill, 
and discipline, while the rank and file, composed of the better element from 
the town and country, make discipline a comparatively easy matter. (First 
Lieutenant Robert L. Howze, Adjutant Fifth United States Cavalry.) 


As the result af the inspection, out of an aggregate of 618, 
41 officers and 577 enlisted men, with but four enlisted men 
absent, the First Regiment, with its total present of 614, secured 
a percentage present of 99.35 and made a general average of 97.45. 
The regiment again was on the lead, with the Third Regiment a 
close second; with its general average of 96.94, it was but 0.51 
behind it. The following extract..from the report of General 
Schall clearly shows how the very laudable efforts of Colonel 
Ralston to excel had had their full reward. ‘‘ Colonel Ralston,” 
said General Schall, ‘‘ obtained permission to have his regiment 
[the Third] inspected in regard to its knowledge of outpost duty 
and field work on the field instead of on parade, and the ratings 
received attest the inspector’s estimation of the work.” But the 
ratings throughout the State were exceptionally high. There was 
no regimental general average below 90. Besides the First and 
Third of 95 and above, the other averages were as follows: the 
Eighth, 95.85; the Second, 95.56; the Tenth, 95.43; the Fifth, 
95.29; the Thirteenth, 95.23. And then followed the Fourteenth, 
94.63; the Ninth, 94.61; the Fourth, 94.18; the Twelfth, 94.15; 
the Fifteenth, 93.52; the Eighteenth, 93.29; the Sixteenth, 92.43 ; 
the Sixth, 91.78; and the State Fencibles Battalion, 91.11. 

On June 29 Col. Wendell P. Bowman was for the second time 
re-elected and recommissioned as of July 1, 1887. He rean- 
nounced his commissioned staff, including without change all whose 
appointments have previously been noted. And also upon the expira- 
tion of their respective commissions, both on September 13, 1897, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Lewis Good and Major Albert L. Williams were each 
re-elected. Captain Winfield L. Margerum resigned the captaincy 
of Company A, May 7, 1897, and on June 11, 1897, his first 
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heutenant, Clarence H. Staley, was elected to succeed him. Cap- 
tain Margerum had been in the service with but a year’s interval 
since he joined Company A as a private, May 7, 1884. He was 
promoted corporal and sergeant and elected first lieutenant and 
captain. 

On the 17th of September, 1897, Captain Thomas H. P. Todd 
was relieved from duty as acting regimental inspector of rifle 
practice, with the following note of commendation from the colonel 
commanding: “‘ The faithful, conscientious, and meritorious ser- 
vices rendered by Captain Todd in the discharge of the important 
duties of inspector of rifle practice entitle him to special mention 
as deserving of the highest consideration and hearty appreciation of 
the entire command.” 

On the same day Private Harry J. Mehard, of Company C, 
was appointed first lieutenant and regimental inspector of rifle 
practice and commissioned accordingly. 

Major Clarence T. Kensil after a lingering illness in health 
resort and hospital died in Philadelphia, August 20, 1897.  Al- 
though of but the youthful age of thirty-nine, beginning as a drum- 
mer-boy of sixteen, he had seen twenty-three years of continuous 
service, all the aloe in the First Regiment, through every grade - 
and rank from a private to a major. He was never absent from 
a tour of duty in riot, or otherwise, except when, a hopeless invalid, 
he missed the last annual encampment. 

The well-deserved tribute paid him in the regimental general 
order announcing his death best recounts his career: 


_As an enlisted man he never missed a roll-call, and as an officer he 
was never absent from any military engagement or duty except when excused 
by proper authority by reason of severe illness, or for unavoidable absence from 
the city on important business. He frequently travelled hundreds of miles 
to report promptly for duty according to orders, and within the last year, 
although stricken with his fatal disease, and suffering therefrom, he tray- 
elled six hundred miles on one occasion to command his battalion rather than 
be absent. In the riots in Luzerne County in 1875 he served with the regi- 
ment as a drummer boy; in 1877 he was again with the colors of his regi- 
ment as a duty sergeant in the riots at Pittsburg at 28th Street crossing and 
in the round-house; and in Scranton, Luzerne County, during the same year; 
and also in command of his company during the Homestead riots of 1892, 
displaying at all times the highest order of soldierly qualities, reliable and 
faithful in the discharge of every duty. Thus his record is complete for 
faithful, efficient, and enthusiastic devotion to duty. The best energies and 
efforts of his life were devoted to his regiment, and he always had a pride 
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in its every achievement, and entered with an enthusiastic spirit into every 
work and service in which it was engaged. His untimely death therefore 


is a great loss not only to this Regiment but to the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania. 


The field staff and line attended his funeral on Tuesday, 
August 24, at three o’clock in the afternoon, with interment at 
West Laurel Hill Cemetery ; the second battalion, Captain William 
S. Allen commanding, paraded as an escort, the usual badge of 
mourning was worn for thirty days, and the flag on the armory 
was displayed at half staff for the allotted period. 

The vacancy continued until January 3, 1898, when Captain 
William S. Allen, of Company B, was elected major, vice Major 
Clarence T. Kensil, deceased, and the election of First Lieutenant 
Charles S. Wood to the captaincy of Company B followed on 
February 23, 1898. Chaplain Samuel D. McConnell, called to a 
parish in another city, resigned January 20, 1898. 

In the rifle practice season of 1897 the First Regiment quali- 
fied 5 sharpshooters, 106 first-class, 484 second-class, and 11 third- 
class marksmen—a total of 606. Five only had failed to qualify. 
The sharpshooters fell off from the previous year from 9 to 5; 
owing not to any lack of interest, but to the more strict conformance 
to the requirements demanding higher capabilities and more indus- 
trious practice. For these reasons Colonel Bowman, deeming 
those who attained that grade in the First Regiment to be entitled 
to honorable mention previous to their recognition in the yearly 
reports from Harrisburg, named them in his general order as fol- 
lows: Private Theo. F. Shonert, Company C, score 70; Private 
H. J. Mehard, Company C, 70; Private James Stewart, Company 
E, 68; Sergeant Horace S. Lewars, Company E, 67; First Ser- 
geant Harry L. Cooper, Company C, 67. 

The Thirteenth Regiment qualified every man, the Ninth 
every man but one, the Sixth all but seven, the Sixteenth all but 
ten; and including the First’s all but five in his statement, the 
general inspector of rifle practice in his official report said: ‘“‘ These 
are all splendid records.” 

The First Regiment’s team—H. J. Mehard, 78; James Stew- 
art, 88; C. Percy Smith, 86; Harry L. Cooper, 83; Theo. F. 
Shonert, 88; a total score of 423, 98 hits—won the Skirmish 
Match; Thirteenth Regiment second, score 391; Sixteenth Regi- 
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ment third, score 379. The Regimental Match, “ an exceedingly 
close and exciting match,” was won by the Twelfth Regiment 
with a score of 352, with the First Regiment fifth by a score of 
342. The Brigade Match was won by the Third Brigade with a 
score of 1012; First Brigade second, 974; Second Brigade third, 
964. The Mount Gretna and Sea Girt competitions ran concur- 
rent, consequently there was no Pennsylvania team entered in the 
matches of the National Rifle Association for 1897 at Sea Girt. 

The First Regiment carried upon its rolls at this time 202 
officers and men who had qualified as veteran marksmen five years 
or over, 32 of them having qualified for ten years or over. Of 
the commissioned officers on revolver practice, 28 had qualified as 
marksmen and 8 as experts. 

Honorable mention is also made in the regimental general 
order of those who had distinguished themselves by qualifying 
each year as marksmen, being therefore the recipients of the ten- 
year gold medal issued by the Commonwealth in recognition thereof, 
as follows: Second Lieutenant Albert P. McDowell, Company D; 
Battalion Sergeant Major H. A. Mohr; First Sergeant G. C. 
Schoch ; Sergeant James Walsh; Corporal Herbert Brambley; and 
Corporal Frederick Zeyer. 

The regiment made its last appearance before war was upon 
us on the evening of Tuesday, April 12, 1898, when it was 
paraded at the regimental armory for inspection, review, and the 
presentation of the medals and trophies won in the rifle practice 
season of 1897. On the 22d Congress authorized the increasing 
of the military establishment, on the 23d the President issued 
his call for volunteers, and on the 25th war was declared to have 
existed between the United States of America and the kingdom 
of Spain since and including the 21st. 

On the 12th also was published the regimental order announc- 
ing for the 19th the parade in commemoration of the thirty-seventh 
anniversary, but the weather being altogether out of condition, the 
order was countermanded, and the celebration postponed until 
Saturday the 23d. 

It was a forceful demonstration. The snap of war that had 
been in the air, now materialized to a stern reality, appreciably 
strengthened the ranks and gave zest to the movement; heads were 
erect, shoulders square, pace accelerated. There was no need for 
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caution to quicken the step or close the interval; every man was on 
his metal, alert with his energies, as quick to perceive as he was 
prompt to respond. The Veteran Corps led the column with a 
zeal as earnest, a purpose as intent, a gait, carriage, and bearing 
as soldierly, as was throughout the entire march so vigorously 
maintained by those who followed. 

With war on the horizon, that the business centre might have 
opportunity for closer observation of a body of men of good repute 
who were soon to be with the colors in the field, the route was 
varied down Chestnut to Sixth, and thence back on Walnut to 
Broad. The swing was so perceptibly impressive, that the more 
rapid and still regular step attracted decided attention and elicited 
strenuous applause. A son of one of the members of the Veteran 
Corps occupying an office well up in one of the many-storied office 
buildings, knowing the column was in motion and that his father 
was with it, hearing the approaching music, hastened with all 
despatch to the sidewalk for a closer view. When he reached 
there, the rear was just passing out of sight. ‘ Well,” said he, 
turning away with a disappointed air, “ I guess it don’t make much 
difference anyhow. If the old man is with that column he’s cer- 
tainly in the ambulance.” 

On Thursday the 28th the regiment was off for the war and its 
six months’ active service in the field. 


FIRST REGIMENT PENNA. INFANTRY, U.S. VOLUNTEERS 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
1898 


*) 


CHAPTER X 
THE FIRST REGIMENT IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN! 


On the 15th of February, 1898, the United State battleship 
Mame was blown up while at anchor in the harbor of Havana. 
For some months before that time the relations between the 
United States and Spain had been greatly strained by reason 
of the tyrannical rule of Spain in the West Indies, where Amer- 
ican interests were extensive and important. The destruction 
of the Maze caused these hitherto smouldering flames of public 
disapproval in the United States to flash out into a wildfire of 
anger and excitement, and the voice of the American people 
called out in righteous indignation, demanding that the kingdom 
of Spain relinquish its sovereignty over the island of Cuba. 

The talk of war between the two countries continued from 
that time on until the tension became so great that the Congress 
of the United States, on April 20, 1898, “ unloosed the hounds 
of war” and directed the President to use the land and naval 
forces of the United States to compel Spain to relinquish its 
tyrannical domination of the island of Cuba. 

From that time on events moved quickly. On April 23 the 
President issued his proclamation calling for 125,000 volun- 
teers to serve ‘for two years, unless sooner discharged,” and 
on the twenty-fifth day of April an act of Congress was passed 
and approved declaring “that a state of war existed between 
the United States of America and the Kingdom of Spain, and 
had existed since the 21st day of April, 1898.” 

On April 25, the very day war was officially declared, the 
governor of Pennsylvania, Hon. Daniel H. Hastings, through his 
adjutant-general, Brig.-Gen. Thomas J. Stewart, issued an order 
directing the mobilization of the entire National Guard of the 
State at Mt. Gretna, in Lebanon County, on Thursday, April 28. 


+ By Fred. Taylor Pusey, lieutenant-colonel and A. D, C. staff, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief; formerly captain and regimental adjutant, First 
Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, and first lieutenant and 
regimental adjutant, First Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry; Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 
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The gallant First, with its motto “ Paratus” ever before it, 
was, true to its name and its traditions, “ready ” almost to a 
man to go forth in defence of its country and its country flag. 

The order for mobilization was received on April 26, 1898, 
and on the afternoon of that day Col. Wendell P. Bowman, com- 
manding the regiment, issued the following order: 


Heapquarters First Reqiment INFANTRY, First Bricabe, N. G. Pe, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 26, 1898. 
GENERAL ORDERS No. 5. 

In compliance with General Orders No. 6, C. S., from Head- 
quarters First Brigade, N. G. P., this regiment will report at the Armory 
at 7 o’clock a.m. Thursday, April 28, 1898, to proceed to Mt. Gretna, Pa. 
First call will be sounded at 7:10 a.m., Assembly at 7:20, and the Regiment 
will leave the Armory at 7:30 in service uniform, heavy marching order, 
with regimental gray shirt, regimental shoes, and campaign hats for enlisted 
men, and new regulation fatigue cap will be worn by commissioned officers. 
Company commanders will provide two days’ cooked rations for their men. 
Books, papers, financial accounts, and vouchers will be taken by each com- 
pany sufficient for delivery of such rolls, reports, and returns as may be 
called for in camp, and daily morning reports will be forwarded to these 
headquarters before 7 o’clock a.m. Field music will consist of two musicians 
to a company, and companies will report with the maximum number of 
men and no more. Field and staff officers will report prepared to be mounted 
upon arriving in the field, and their horses must be reported at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Thirty-second and Market Streets, at 7:45 o’clock A.M., for 
loading. All camp baggage must be ready to be loaded at the Armory not 
later than noon of the 27th inst. Baggage will be restricted to cooking 
utensils, mess tents, books, and papers. 

By order of COLONEL BOWMAN, 

Frep. Taytor Pusey, Adjutant. 


The war was on. From that time until the evening of the 
next day all was bustle and rush at the armory of the regiment, 
at Broad and Callowhill Streets, arranging equipment and bag- 
gage for field service. On the morning of Thursday, the 28th, 
the bugle call was sounded in the armory, assembling the regiment 
for its movement to Mt. Gretna, the place of mobilization. 

What soldier of the First Infantry who responded to that 
bugle call of war will ever forget that day! Although it was 
almost the month of May, that morning was bleak and raw, and 
wet and chill—portentous indeed of war, and significant of what 
war might mean to a soldier. Amid all the snow and sleet and 
rain the good and stolid “ First Foot,” firm of step and stern 
of mien, marched down Broad Street, led by its trusted com- 
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mander, Colonel Bowman, to the Broad Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to entrain for Mt. Gretna. Thousands 
of Philadelphia’s citizens, under cover of their umbrellas and 
storm coats, in silent meditation, watched that brave regiment of 
sturdy, loyal, and patriotic boys march by, going where, they 
knew not—but from home, from wives and parents, brothers 
and sisters, from friends, from business pursuits, to return— 
perhaps; perhaps not. 

The regiment arrived at Mt. Gretna during the day while 
the storm of sleet and rain continued. Temporary shelter was 
found in one of the large pavilions in the grove until tents were 
erected and “Camp Hastings ” was established. 

Maj.-Gen. George R. Snowden, who was in command of the 
division, subsequently reported : 


The troops arrived in the midst of snow and rain and mud. No previous 
camp had offered so many or so great difficulties and hardships. It was 
intensely cold, followed by weeks of rain. From the difficulty of procuring 
enough wagons and the impossibility of keeping them at work, the men 
were obliged to carry on their backs for long distances tents, rations, and 
other supplies. The experience and training of camp life and the lessons 
of taking care of themselves, however, had been well learned and enabled 
them to meet the emergency with fortitude and success. Privations and 
hardships, unavoidable under ‘the circumstances, were cheerfully borne and 
resulted in little sickness. 


As soon as the camp was established, drills were commenced, 
when the weather permitted, and instructions in guard duty and 
other requirements of the service were given. 

But the regiment was not yet in the volunteer service of the 
United States, although it was subsequently determined by the 
War Department that the service and pay of all soldiers who 
volunteered should date from the time of leaving their ‘‘ home 
stations,” which would be considered the time of “ enrolment.” 
The qualification of a soldier in the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, under the law as it existed at that time, and his oath 
as such, did not require or obligate him to enter the United 
States service in time of international war. Every officer and 
man in the regiment, therefore, was given the opportunity to say 
whether or not he would volunteer in the service of the United 
States for the term of two years, unless sooner discharged. 

Governor Hastings was anxious to have the National Guard 
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of Pennsylvania make a good showing in response to the Presi- 
dent’s call for volunteers, and he was particularly anxious that 
the First Regiment, in offering its men for the volunteer ser- 
vice, should set the example for the rest of the division. The 
morning of the 2d of May was designated as the time when the 
regiment should assemble on the parade ground for inspection 
by the governor, and inspector-general, Col. Edward DeV. Morrell, 
and every officer and man was then asked whether or not he 
would enter the service of the United States. Colonel Bowman, 
whose inspiration had set the whole regiment aglow with patriotic 
impulse, had canvassed the regiment and knew by that morning 
that practically 95 per cent. of his command would volunteer. 
Before the hour designated for assembly, Governor Hastings 
sent for the colonel to ascertain what the First would do, and 
Colonel Bowman, accompanied by his orderly, Sergeant Kenney, 
in response to this summons, rode over to the governor’s quarters, 
and reported that the First Infantry almost to a man would 
respond to the President’s call for volunteers. The governor 
was delighted with this report of patriotic loyalty on the part 
of the gallant First, and, the conference concluded, Colonel Bow- 
man galloped off on his horse to rejoin his regiment, when a 
serious and painful injury occurred to him by the vicious bucking 
of his horse, necessitating his immediate removal home on a 
special car for surgical treatment necessary to save his life. 
This sad injury disabled Colonel Bowman for many months, 
and long after the war was over and the regiment had returned 
home from the service he was just commencing to get about 
on crutches. This accident not only deprived the First Regiment 
of Colonel Bowman’s services as its commanding officer during 
the war, but also, no doubt, changed entirely the part the regi- 
ment would have otherwise taken in the field, as the command 
of the regiment devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel Good, then a 
junior officer, the regiments which subsequently had foreign ser- 
vice in the war being those commanded by senior colonels, wiz.: 
the Tenth Regiment, under Colonel Hawkins, which was sent 
to the Philippines, and the Fourth, Colonel Case, and the Six- 
teenth, Colonel Hulings, which were sent to Porto Rico. 
Notwithstanding this sad loss of its colonel, the good old 
regiment promptly steadied from the shock, and, with its brave 
and loyal lieutenant-colonel, J. Lewis Good, in command, marched 
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out on the field for inspection thatymorning, and, almost to a 
man, volunteered for service under the United States Govern- 
ment for two years, unless sooner discharged. This display of 
courageous patriotism was indeed an inspiring example, not 
only to the rest of the National Guard Division of Pennsylvania, 
but to the entire militia of the United States. 

The other regiments in succession followed the First in offer- 
ing to volunteer, and then came the medical examinations by the 
surgeons before the muster rolls were completed and the several 
companies were ready to be sworn into the service of “ Uncle 
Sam.” This surgical examination was a severe process and 
weeded out many a loyal and patriotic fellow who had expressed 
his willingness to volunteer, but who, on account of physical 
defects, was rejected by the surgeons and required to return home. 

Among these patriots was dear old Captain James Muldoon, 
of Company E, who had fought for his country during the war 
with Mexico in 1847-48 ; through the great Civil War in 1861-65 ; 
during the Pittsburgh riots of 1877, and who at one time was 
in command of the regiment (though a captain). Although 
Captain Muldoon could not be accepted into the service on 
account of his advanced age, he bravely and loyally volunteered, 
and with tears in his eyes he bade the boys of his company 
a fond farewell, to return sadly to his home. 

The first officers of the regiment to be mustered into the 
United States volunteer service were: First lieutenant and regi- 
mental adjutant, Fred. Taylor Pusey; first leutenant and regi- 
mental quartermaster, Frederick P. Koons; major and surgeon, 
Lawrence Savery Smith; first heutenants and assistant surgeons, 
Joseph P. Tunis and William G. B. Harland—who took their 
official oaths on May 5, 1898. 

On May 10 and 11 all of the several companies of the regi- 
ment had completed their quota of enrolment of three officers and 
seventy-five enlisted men each, and, together with the field officers 
of the regiment, were mustered into the United States service, 
forming the “ First Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania Volunteers.” 

The companies were sworn into the service by Major Thomp- 
son, United States Army mustering officer. It was indeed an 
impressive occasion. As each company was ready to enter the 
service the mustering officer administered in impressive tones 
this solemn oath: 
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Do you solemnly swear that you will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States of America, and that you will serve them honestly 
and faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, and that you will obey 
the orders of the President of the United States and the orders of the 
officers appointed over you, according to the rules and articles of war? 


To which every officer and man, with his right hand uplifted, 


responded earnestly, “ I do.” 
The regiment as thus sworn into the service consisted of the 


field and staff officers, ten companies of 8 officers and 75 enlisted 
men each, aggregating 40 officers and 754 enlisted men, or a total 
of 794. ! 

The roster of officers at the time of muster-in is as follows: 


Colonel, Wendell P. Bowman (injured and awaiting muster). 
Lieutenant-Colonel, J. Lewis Good. 

Major, First Battalion, Albert L. Williams. 

Major, Second Battalion, William §S. Allen. 

Major and Surgeon, Lawrence S. Smith. 

First Lieutenant and Regimental Adjutant, Fred. Taylor Pusey. . 
First Lieutenant and Quartermaster, Frederick P. Koons. 

First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, William G. B. Harland. 
First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, Joseph P. Tunis. 
Second Lieutenant and Battalion Adjutant, Augustus D. Porter. 
Second Lieutenant and Battalion Adjutant, John L. Conaway. 


Company A. 


Captain, Clarence H. Staley. 
First Lieutenant, William C. Knox. 
Seeond Lieutenant, T. Watson Walker. 


Company B. 
Captain, Charles S. Wood. 
First Lieutenant, Edwin W. Lynch. 
Second Lieutenant, Thomas B. Ellis. 


Company C. 
Captain, Louis F. Stees. 
First Lieutenant, Charles C. Allen. 
Second Lieutenant, Augustus D. Whitney. 


Company D. 
Captain, Artemas W. Deane. 
First Lieutenant, Thomas B. Thomas. 
Second Lieutenant, Frank A. Sinnickson. 


Company E. 
Captain, Charles P. Smith. 
First Lieutenant, Horace S. Lewars. 
Second Lieutenant, George H. Halstead. 
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Company FE. 
Captain, William Brod. 
First Lieutenant, Henry EK. Pearson. 
Second Lieutenant, George C. Shoch. 


Company G. 
Captain, George C. Von der Lindt. 
First Lieutenant, George B. Zane. 
Second Lieutenant, Henry F. Campbell. 


Company H. 


Captain, Eugene J. Kensil. 
First Lieutenant, David H. DaCosta. 
Second Lieutenant, Walter M. Hotz. 


Company I. 


Captain, Thomas H. P. Todd. 
First Lieutenant, Joseph P. Boyd. 
Second Lieutenant, Carl A. Wettenhall. 


Company K. 
Captain, Walter E. Torr. 
First Lieutenant, Charles F. Hess. 
Second Lieutenant, Samuel A. Martin. 


Under general orders issued by the governor of Pennsylvania 
officers of the National Guard entering the United States service 
were given leave of absence from the State service during their 
tour of duty, and enlisted men were given honorable discharges 
by the State, with the privilege of reénlisting after the war and 
being credited with continuous service. 

For some four or five days after its muster into the United 
States service the regiment remained at Mt. Gretna, completing 
its equipment for field service, drilling and receiving instructions 
in the art of war, while awaiting further orders, until on May 16, 
1898, it was ordered to proceed to the great mobilization camp, 
known as Camp George H. Thomas, at Chickamauga Park, 
Georgia. 

Arriving at Chickamauga on May 18, the regiment was as- 
signed to the Third Brigade, Second Division, First Army Corps. 
The regiment was brigaded with the Fourteenth Minnesota Regi- 
ment, Colonel Van Duzee, and the Second Ohio Regiment, Colonel 
Kuert. The brigade was first commanded by Colonel Van Duzee, 
the senior colonel present, and later by Colonel Kuert, when 
Colonel Van Duzce assumed temporary command of the division. 
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Later on, Brig.-Gen. Thomas L. Rosser was assigned to the per- 
manent command of the brigade. Gen. John S. Poland was 
assigned to the permanent command of the division, relieving 
Colonel Van Duzee, who had been in command temporarily. Dur- 
ing the summer General Poland was taken ill while on duty at 
Chickamauga, and, after lingering a few days, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Brig.-Gen. W. J. McKee. The corps commander was 
Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke, U. S. A., a Pennsylvanian. General 
Brooke subsequently assumed command in Porto Rico and Maj.- 
Gen. J. V. Wade became the commanding officer at Camp Thomas, 
being later relieved by Maj.-Gen. J. C. Breckenridge. 

The days spent at Camp Thomas were busy and exciting days 
for the men of the First Pennsylvania Volunteers. Every day 
was one of expectancy to be ordered to the “ front.” The quarter- 
master and ordnance departments were indeed kept busy in en- 
deavoring to complete the equipment of the regiment as required 
for field service, and the officers of the field and line were daily 
schooling the men in long drills and difficult manceuvres and exer- 
cises in preparing for real fighting—in Cuba, or Porto Rico, or 
the Philippines. 

Dewey had fought and won the great naval battle of Manila 
Bay on May 1, and soon thereafter the rest of the Spanish fleet 
were on the Atlantic Ocean, whither bound no one then knew. 
The fleet was later discovered at anchor in the harbor of Santiago 
on the southerly side of Cuba, where the United States fleet, under 
command of Admiral Sampson, promptly steamed, and proceeded 
to “ bottle up ” the Spanish battleships in this small harbor. This 
was the situation in the month of June, when elaborate prepara- 
tions were being made by our War Department to land a large 
army under Major-General Shafter near Santiago to codperate with 
our fleet in making a combined attack on the Spanish land and 
naval forces concentrated there. 

Early in June we had received orders to recruit the several 
companies of the regiment from 78 to a war footing of 106 
officers and men, and First Lieutenant Henry E. Pearson, of 
Company fF’, and First Lieutenant Thomas B. Thomas, of Com- 
pany D, were sent to Philadelphia to procure the 314 additional 
recruits required. Throughout the entire service of the regiment 
in the field the Veteran Corps was always ready and willing to 
lend its aid to the regiment at every opportunity. As soon as this 
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order for additional recruits was received, Colonel Good ad- 
vised Col. Theodore E. Wiedersheim, pe mmnatley of the Veteran 
Corps, thereof, so that when the recruiting officers arrived 
in Philadelphia, the Veteran Corps had assembled, and 
arranged for the medical examination of the recruits needed 
by the regiment. With this addition the regiment had a strength 
of 1100 officers and men ready and fit for service, prior to June 30, 
1898. The regiment had gone away without a chaplain, and on 
June 17, 1898, Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady joined the regiment 
as its chaplain. 

During the latter part of June the movement to Cuba was 
well under way. United States troops and supplies were being 
landed near Santiago ready for real fighting. The excitement at 
Camp Thomas was intense, as regiment after regiment, either 
from there or from the mobilization camps at Tampa, Florida, or 
at Camp Alger, near Washington, was ordered on its transport 
for Cuba or Porto Rico. The officers and men of the regiment, 
inspired by Lieutenant-Colonel Good, were enthused with a patri- 
otic desire to be on the “ fighting line,” and strong efforts were 
made by Colonel Good to have the regiment among the first of 
those to receive orders for the “ front.” 

By July 1 our land and naval forces were in position at 
Santiago ready for a combined attack, and on the early morning 
of July 3 the great naval battle of Santiago had been fought and 
won by the American navy. The stirring news of this great event 
reached our camp about “taps” that same day. The men had 
been pent up with intense patriotic enthusiasm for more than a 
month, and they had quietly wrapped up in their blankets for the 
night, wondering what the morrow might have in store for them. 
When the news of the great victory was received by our division 
commander, General Poland, he transmitted it throughout his 
command, accompanied by permission for the men to relax and 
join in the general jubilation which so spontaneously asserted 
itself. 

That was indeed a notable night in the camp of the First 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. That pent-up patriotic enthusiasm was 
let out in one glorious jubilee. The boys of the First, a thousand 
strong, in fantastic night garments, each man with a titted candle 
earried in the shank ae his bayonet, headed by the regimental band, 
and with no other leader than the inspiration ce the occasion, 
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marched across the parade grounds, dancing, singing, shouting, 
cheering, to the headquarters of General Poland, our division 
commander. After serenading General Poland we espied our dear 
friends, the First Georgia Regiment (who were in our division), 
coming out of their camp in similar attire, when our regiment 
marched over to meet the Georgia boys, our band playing, with 
a spirit of enthusiastic brotherly welcome, that dear old southern 
tune of “ Dixie.” As the Georgia boys came toward us their 
band struck up “ Yankee Doodle,” and as the two, regiments met 
and commingled, their bands spontaneously united in playing the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” It was a veritable love-feast. The 
boys of Georgia carried the Pennsylvania officers around on their 
shoulders, and the boys of Pennsylvania did likewise with the 
officers of the Georgia regiment. It was a night never to be for- 
gotten; never, I dare say, in the life of any man there had 
patriotic enthusiasm run so rampant; it was an exhibition of the 
mettle of those men. They could have gone anywhere under any 
difficulties that night and fought any enemy without a fear of 
death or a waver in their lines. 

But the regiment was not yet destined to have an opportunity 
of showing its mettle on the “ firing line.” Our infantry was 
being as rapidly as possible equipped and sent out of the country 
for service. The Tenth Pennsylvania was on its way to the 
Philippines; the Fourth and Sixteenth were destined for Porto 
Rico, where they were landed the latter part of July; and the 
Third Infantry had been twice ordered on transports from Tampa, 
Florida, but these orders were withdrawn, and no other Penn- 
sylvania troops saw active service except some of the cavalry and 
artillery, which were sent to Porto Rico. 

The First Regiment, however, received notice early in August 
to be ready for an expedition, presumably Porto Rico, and had 
made return to higher headquarters, according to orders, of the 
men who were absent or sick and who would not be able to accom- 
pany the regiment on this expedition. Overtures for a truce be- 
tween Spain and the United States were made about this time, 
the “ Protocol” was signed, and the expedition was abandoned. 

During all of this time, since muster-in, the regiment had 
been under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Good, while 
Colonel Bowman still lay on his sick-bed at home, lame and dis- 
abled from his injury received at Mt. Gretna early in May. It 
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appearing that Colonel Bowman’s injury would prevent him in- 
definitely from taking command of his regiment in the field, 
under date of August 5, 1898, he was commissioned and given the 
rank of colonel of the First Regiment of Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, to date from May 11, 1898, and at about the same time, 
under date of August 11, 1898, his enforced resignation as colonel 
was accepted, to date from May 12, 1898, ‘fon account of dis- 
ability while awaiting muster-in.” 

This appointment and retirement of Colonel Bowman as com- 
mander of the regiment enabled the position of colonel to be filled, 
and on August 17, 1898, Col. J. Lewis Good was given the com- 
mand, with full rank as Colonel from May 13, 1898. 

On August 29 the regiment, with the rest of the second division, 
under Gen. W. J. McKee, left Chickamauga Park, Georgia, for 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where it remained until the 14th of Sep- 
tember, before moving to its home station for muster-out. Colonel 
Good continued in command of the regiment, bringing it home 
after the termination of hostilities, on September 16, 1898. On 
its return the regiment was met by the Veteran Corps of the 
First Regiment Infantry, N. G. P., a detachment of the Nine- 
teenth Regiment, N. G. P. (a provisional regiment affiliated with 
the old First and organized during its absence), and Meade Post 
No. 1, G. A. R., who escorted it to the armory of the regiment. 
The regiment was then placed on furlough for thirty days from 
September 17, and on October 26, 1898, after all Government 
property had been turned in or accounted for, and the final muster 
and pay-rolls and other service records made up, the regiment was 
mustered out of the United States service by Captain Fuger, of 
the Fourth Artillery, U. 8. A., as mustering officer. 

On that very day (October 26, 1898) the regiment paraded 
in Philadelphia on the occasion of the Peace Jubilee given in 
celebration of the return of peace, and in the evening many of 
the officers attended a magnificent reception tendered by the Union 
League of Philadelphia to President McKinley and distinguished 
officers of the army and navy who served during the war. 

During its six months’ tour of duty the regiment was not 
without its share of the difficulties and privations of war. 
Although the fortunes of war did not put the regiment within 
sound of the cannon’s battle-roar, nevertheless it suffered from 
sickness and death from exposure and disease. 
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Colonel Good, at home chief of the Bureau of Health of the 
city of Philadelphia, a veteran experienced in administering the 
rules of hygiene for the protection of the health of his men, was 
practically helpless against the “red tape ” and strict regulations 
of the United States army, administered by superior officers in 
the field. As a National Guard regiment we had always encamped 
in the open field, where the purifying rays of the summer sun 
removed ali dampness from the tents, and helped to disinfect and 
purify the sinks and kitchens. At Chickamauga Park it was 
different; the camp, as well as the sinks and kitchens, were in 
the woods, with no-opportunity to receive the purifying effect of 
the sunlight. The regimental camp was crowded to its limits, 
and the tents were overcrowded with men. The ground where 
we were required to dig our sinks was an impervious soil, with a 
hard rock bottom two or three feet under the surface. These 
ominous conditions were at once noted by Colonel Good, and he 
applied for permission to encamp in the open, but this request, 
though urgently repeated, was refused; he then asked permission 
to have our sinks located in the sunlight, but this was refused ; 
and as a last resort he applied for disinfectants, and this was 
refused, with the curt endorsement, ‘‘ See paragraphs 119-120, 
Manual Governing Medical Department, U. S. A., and A. R., 
paragraph 1462,” which we had already learned to know—“ the 
routine use of disinfectants is prohibited.” A camp is supposed 
to be moved before it becomes putrid, but we could get permission 
neither to move nor to disinfect. 

As early as June 24, while the regiment showed no signs of 
disease, Colonel Good had taken the wise and thoughtful pre- 
caution to have samples of all drinking-water used by the men 
sent on to Philadelphia for examination by the skilled chemists 
of the Bureau of Health, and every other precaution had been 
taken, which the service offered, to insure the men against disease. 

Up to August 1, 1898, our sick-roll did not exceed one per 
cent., and finally, on August 12, Colonel Good’s request for dis- 
infectants and permission to encamp in the open were granted 
and made a general order for the whole camp. But the damage 
had been done; the seeds of disease of the deadly typhoid had been 
sown among us, and death soon became our frequent visitor. 

On August 19 a special hospital train with physicians and 
nurses arrived from Philadelphia in charge of a committee of 
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Councils and under the supervision of Dr. Batt. Eighty-four sick 

. & . . . 
men of the regiment returned on this train to Philadelphia and 
were distributed among the various hospitals of the city. On 
August 27 a second hospital train, with Governor Hastings in 
charge, took home another detachment of the sick; and on Sep- 
tember 12 a third hospital train, sent by the Veteran Corps of 
the regiment, and in charge of Dr. Charles S. Turnbull, a former 
surgeon of the regiment, and now again its chief surgeon, con- 
veyed the remainder of our sick to Philadelphia. 

The first loss by death sustained by the regiment was that of 
Corporal Jacob S. Zane, of Company G (a younger brother of 
the present Major George B. Zane), who died on July 1 at Chicka- 
maugia. 

The next to go was private Charles Dolan, of Company E, on 
August 4, 1898, at Chickamauga. 

And the following completes the list of those brave men of 
the First Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers who gave up their 
lives from disease contracted while “in the line of duty” for 
their country’s cause: 

Private Wm. J. Kohring, Company FE, of typhoid, August 8, 1898, at 
Chickamauga. 

Private Bernard Schappercotter, Company D, of typhoid, August 10, 1898, 
at Chickamauga. ; 

Private Frank Marren, Company D, of typhoid, August 28, 1898, at Phila- 
delphia. ; 

Private Geo. Elliott, Jr., Company D, of typhoid, August 28, 1898, at Phila- 
delphia. Was discharged from service before death. 

Private John P. Chatham, Company Bb, of typhoid, September 8, 1898, at 


Sternberg Hospital, near Chickamauga. 
Corporal John A. Foley, Company I", of typhoid, September 30, 1898, at 


Philadelphia. 

Private John B. McIntyre, Company H, of typhoid, September 13, 1898, at 
Philadelphia. 

Private James F. Maguire, Company C, typhoid, September 18, 1898, at 
Philadelphia. 

Private Howard A. Williams, Company A, of typhoid, October 4, 1898, at 
Philadelphia. 


Private Chas. Kohl, Company A, typhoid, October 9, 1898, at Philadelphia, 
after muster-out. 

Corporal Mark Morton, Company I, of typhoid, October 30, 1898, at Phila- 
delphia, after muster-out. 


Of those who went out with the regiment who were transferred 
or assigned to other service and acquired their diseases away from 
it, there died the following: 
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Major and Surgeon Lawrence S. Smith, of typhoid, August 17, 1898, on 
hospital ship Relief, returning from Porto Rico. 

Private Peters, Company G, of typhoid, at Sternberg Hospital; on service 
at Third Division Hospital, Chickamauga. 

Private Jos. S. VanZandt, Company E, who had been transferred to Second 
Division Hospital, killed by falling from train on his return home. 


In addition to the foregoing list, First Lieutenant Henry E. 
Pearson, of Company F, who was taken ill while on recruiting 
service in Philadelphia in June, never recovered from his illness, 
and finally died in Philadelphia on December 22, 1898, after the 
regiment had been mustered out of the service. Private Joseph 
Bailey, of Company I, who also contracted illness during his ser- 
vice, from which he failed to recover, died some months later. 

There were several changes among the officers of the regiment 
during the period of the war. The promotion of Colonel Good to 
the Coloneley resulted in Major Albert L. Williams being made 
lieutenant-colonel, and Captain Thomas H. P. Todd, of Com- 
pany I, major. On the staff, Captain and Chaplain Cyrus Town- 
send Brady was appointed on June 17, 1898. 

First Lieutenant and Quartermaster Frederick P. Koons re- 
signed on June 28, and on July 5, Regimental Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Frank L. Mueller was appointed first leutenant and 
regimental quartermaster to succeed him. On September 1, First 
Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon William G. B. Harland was 
made regimental surgeon, with the rank of major, to succeed the 
late Major Lawrence Savery Smith, who died at sea en route from 
Porto Rico on August 17, 1898, while on detached service with 
the Reserve Hospital Corps, First Army Corps, at Porto Rico. 

In the line, Captain Clarence H. Staley, Company A, resigned 
on June 7, and was succeeded by First Lieutenant Charles F. 
Hess, Company K, who was appointed captain on July 4. Cap- 
tain Eugene J. Kensil, Company H, resigned on June 11, and 
was succeeded by his first lieutenant, David H. DaCosta, on 
July 4. On the same day (July 4) Second Lieutenant Walter 
M. Hotz of Company H, was promoted to first lieutenant; and 
on July 5 Sergeant Nicholas J. Kenney (who was Colonel Bow- 
man’s orderly at the time of his injury at Mt. Gretna) was made 
second lieutenant of this company. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel A. Martin, of Company K, was 
promoted to first heutenant of that company on July 4, in place 
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of Lieutenant Hess, appointed to be captain of Company A; and 
on July 5, First Sergeant Harry L. Gooper, of Company O, was 
appointed second lieutenant of Company K. On July 14 Second 
Lieutenant Harry F. Campbell, of Company G, resigned, and his 
place was filled on July 24 by First Sergeant William B. Johnston, 
of that company. On July 27, Second Lieutenant Carl A. Wetten- 
hall, Company I, resigned, his place being taken on August 8 by 
Regimental Sergeant-Major John B. Maull. 

The promotion of Captain Todd, Company I, as major, on 
August 17, resulted in the appointment on August 26 of First 
Lieutenant George B. Zane, of Company G, as captain of Com- 
pany I. On August 26 Second Lieutenant William B. Johnston, 
of Company G, was moved up to first heutenant of that company, 
and at the same time Regimental Sergeant-Major Townsend 
Whelen was made second lieutenant of Company G. 

Major and Surgeon Lawrence Savery Smith and First Lieu- 
tenant and Assistant Surgeon Joseph P. Tunis were detached from 
the regiment in June for service with the Reserve Hospital Corps, 
First Army Corps, in Porto Rico, and were not with the regiment 
the remainder of its tour of duty. First Lieutenant Samuel A. 
Martin, of Company K, was also detached from his company, 
and was detailed to the Quartermaster’s Department, Reserve 
Hospital Corps, First Army Corps, in Porto Rico. 

Second Lieutenant and Battalion Adjutant John L. Conaway 
was detailed as acting ordnance officer for the regiment, and 
Second Lieutenant and Battalion Adjutant Augustus Drum Porter 
as acting commissary. Second Lieutenant Frank A. Sinnickson, 
of Company D, afterward succeeded to these duties. 

It may be of some interest in this narrative to refer to the 
equipment of the regiment in this service. This equipment may 
be briefly described by an extract taken from a general order at 
Camp Thomas on July 1, 1898: 


On his person, the soldier is to carry, besides his arms and canteen, 

haversack (with meat ration can, knife, fork and spoon inside), tin cup, 
web belt filled with 50 rounds of ammunition, the following: A roll con- 
taining 1 poncho, 1 piece shelter tent, poles and pins, 1 pair of stockings, 
1 towel. 
In the wagon, in a roll or bundle done up in the blanket bag, 1 blouse, 
where the soldier wears his dark blue shirt and does not wear his blouse,— 
1 woollen blanket, 1 extra suit of underclothing, which includes 1 pair of 
stockings, 1 extra pair of shoes. 
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In addition to the personal equipment of the men thus de- 
scribed, the regimental equipment consisted of a dozen officers’ 
horses with horse equipment, 27 large army wagons (intended 
eventually for six mules, but then drawn by four only), 109 army 
mules (one for orderly duty) with harness equipment complete, 
besides tentage, kitchen and cooking utensils for every company, 
ammunition, commissary supplies, forage for horses and mules, 
and other paraphernalia required by the exigencies of field service. 

The pay of the enlisted men during the war with Spain was 
20 per cent. more than had been received by the men of the army 
before the commencement of hostilities. Private soldiers received 
$15.60 per month and allowances, instead of the customary “ army 
pay” of $18 per month, which had previously prevailed; non- 
commissioned officers also received their increase in the same 
proportion. 

There were other features of the service at Chickamauga 
which may be mentioned. Our practice marches, for instance, 
were not only practical and instructive, but were an interesting 
diversion for the men. An entire battalion, or perhaps the entire 
regiment, would break camp at reveille, taking down all tentage 
and loading everything on the army wagons, and go on an eight- 
or ten-mile march, halting for noon mess and pitching a “ shelter- 
tent camp ” at some attractive spot in the cooling woods, or along 
some picturesque stream where the men could bathe. 

Although the service regulations prescribed only a “drum and 
bugle corps” when the regiment entered the volunteer service, by 
subsequent authority of the War Department we were permitted 
to organize a “band,” although no instruments were at that time 
issued by the Government. Much to the delight of the men, 
however, the City Councils of Philadelphia appropriated money 
to purchase a complete equipment of band instruments for the 
regiment, so that our “band” was promptly organized and 
equipped; and soon thereafter the merry tunes unknown to the 
martial bugle were enlivening the men at reveille, and making 
pleasant their lonesome evenings on the “ tented field.” 

The “Dandy First” seldom failed to have its “evening 
parade”’ each day. Usually the men changed their dusty service 
uniforms of “ khaki,” worn in the long drills, marches, and battle 
exercises of the day, to the “ blue,” similar to the present “ dress ”’ 
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uniform. Until the new band was organized the drum and bugle 
corps always “trooped the line” in this ceremony of evening 
parade, generally playing “ Semper Fidelis,” or some other tune 
within the limitations of the bugle, which had long since had a 
hackneyed sound to the men. On one occasion, the boys will 
well remember, the evening parade was held just as the regiment 
returned from a long afternoon of “ battle exercises,” and in the 
temporary absence of the drum and bugle corps this impressive 
part of the ceremony was rendered by the two “ buglers ” mounted 
on sleek Government mules, who “ trooped the line ” with solemn 
dignity as the regiment stood at “ parade rest.” 

During the tour of duty at Chickamauga a rifle practice camp 
was erected at Boynton, Georgia, five or six miles away from 
Camp Thomas. This camp was occupied for several days at a 
time by the battalions of the regiment, when the men received 
their instructions in rifle practice. 

For a time the regimental “ canteen” was established under 
the provisions of the army regulations on this subject. A sort 
of a club was maintained were a light beer was dispensed for the 
use of the men, but this arrangement was soon determined to be 
unsatisfactory and not for the best interests of the men, and was 
abolished. 

Many were the incidents of that five months’ service in the 
field. Although it was serious business, seriously entered into by 
earnest, loyal, and patriotic men, yet withal it had its incidents 
of fun and joy. Songs and poems were composed by the boys 
apropos of some of the events. Years hence, when the gallant 
boys of the good old First are hoary-headed veterans, they will 
tell their grandchildren of the vicissitudes of that service, and 
perhaps recite to them some of the verses of that popular camp 
song, ‘ Because I Took the Oath and said ‘I do.’” 

Or perhaps they will tell them of the “night attack,’ when 
shot after shot awakened the camp at midnight, and it was dis- 
covered that a box of pistol cartridges had caught fire and ex- 
ploded from a candle left burning in Major (afterward Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Williams’s tent, while he was encamped with his bat- 
talion at the rifle practice camp at Boynton, ‘“ many miles away.” 
For a time bullets were flying in all directions from the major’s 
vacant tent, and the men, alarmed from their peaceful sleep, 
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were having a real object-lesson in “seeking cover” behind the 
tall trees of the forest where the regiment was encamped. 

The officers and men soon had their rough edges worn off 
and accustomed themselves to each other and to the little difficulties 
of the service under the unflinching regular army regulations and 
cumbersome “red tape” employed by the United States Govern- 
ment in managing its army in time of peace. This “red tape,” 
to the officers and men accustomed to business methods at home, 
seemed at times more suitable for the deliberate and studied con- 
duct of a reformatory institution than for application to an army 
of young, active, hustling, intelligent soldiers, who were accus- 
tomed to the “ short-cut,” “ get-there” methods of the average 
American in his civil life. 

For instance, Company D,—we all knew Company D in those 
days—had enlisted a swarthy colored man as “ cook” who could 
not cook. He was not happy there and wanted to get back home; 
there were thousands of others to fiH his place. The facts were 
frankly recited in a communication to higher headquarters and 
his discharge was requested. After days—perhaps weeks—of de- 
lay the communication was returned, with innumerable endorse- 
ments by intermediate headquarters, refusing his discharge, with 
instructions to place him in the “ ranks” if he could not cook. 
This was indeed a severe shock to the keen sensibilities of dear 
old Company D; but, nothing daunted, they again applied for 
his discharge, fashioned after army regulation requirements, on 
the ground that his enlistment as a “cook” was made under 
false and fraudulent representations, ete., 7.e., that he could cook, 
when in fact he could not safely boil an egg. Higher headquarters, 
however, whoever or wherever they were, again refused the dis- 
charge, and Company D was surely “ up against it.” They were, 
however, good and obedient soldiers, and as directed by the 
“powers above,” put their colored comrade in the ranks to make 
a soldier of him. Something, however, happened about this time 
which exhibited a beautiful silver lining to Company D’s cloud of 
trouble. An order came from corps headquarters, where the cook’s 
discharge had been refused, directing the First Pennsylvania 
Volunteers to detail “one cook to these headquarters for duty, 
sending with him his duplicate enlistment paper, clothing and 
descriptive list.” The opportunity for escape had come. The 
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order was “respectfully transmitted to the commanding officer 
of Company D for compliance.’ The swarthy cook, with his 
cook’s enlistment paper, clothing and descriptive list, was quickly 
despatched to corps headquarters in compliance with the order 
received. Enough said! No further communications were re- 
ceived, but simply an extract from a general order issuing from 
corps headquarters, that “ cook of Company D, First Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, is hereby discharged by favor and without 
travel pay.” But notwithstanding this cruel order, the generous 
men of Company D took up a “camp town” and paid his way 
home. 

Even the medical department became permeated with the 
patriotic desire to conform strictly to the literal interpretation 
of the “ A. R.” One afternoon, after a hard and fatiguing drill 
in the hot sun, a soldier feeling ill applied to one of the officers 
of the medical department for relief. “Don’t you know that 
“sick call’.is at 7 a.m.?” the surgeon said; and the poor fellow 
dragged himself away to his camp to wait for 7 o’clock the next 
morning to arrive. Promptly at the hour he stands in line for 
his turn at the hospital tent. At last the surgeon asks him a few 
questions as to how he feels, and turning to the steward directs, 
“Give him some C. and 8S.” (calomel and soda, I presume). 
“We're all out of C. and S.,” came the reply of the steward. 
“Then give him whatever you’ve got the most of.” The hospital 
steward, according to army regulation obedience, took from his 
chest two pills, giving them to our sick friend with the direction, 
“‘ Here’s two pills. Take one three times a day.” 

The mules were a source of interest and amusement at all 
times. They were strong, active, southwestern mules, not tamed 
down to the quiet industries of a peaceful camp. Each regiment 
was required to take care of its own mules in a corral, enclosed 
by army wagons and ropes. It was not an infrequent scene, by 
day, to see a four-mule team galloping at breakneck speed toward 
the woods, after dumping its driver out in negotiating a sharp 
turn or over rough ground. The army wagon would be left at, 
the edge of the woods with fragments of harness here and there 
and the mules hasten on to the inner fastnesses of the forests. 

At night one of the most frequent calls by the sentinels on 
post was, “ Corporal of the Guard No. , two mules loose! ” 
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or as the case might be. The mules had not found it too difficult 
to escape from the corral, either by slipping through the ropes, 
or, if necessary, even climbing over the bodies of the army wagons 
in their insistent desire to “ take to the woods.” The regimental 
quartermaster was charged personally by “Uncle Sam” with 
each of these mules at about $122 per capita, and their frequent 
escape, with the additional loss of two or three by disease, required 
the tedious and cumbersome inquiry by a “ Board of Survey ” to 
“ fix responsibility ” before the quartermaster could be relieved of 
his burden in this respect. But the First Pennsylvania had a 
resourceful quartérmaster. At Chickamauga all mules looked 
alike, with nothing to indicate who or whose they were, except the 
well-known “U.S.” branded on the flank. Besides employing a 
competent detail of “ mule hunters ” to bring in sufficient estrays 
to avoid Government ‘red tape” and tedious “ Boards of Sur- 
vey,” the vigilant quartermaster obtained permission to brand 
our mules on the hoofs, “1 Pa.” “It was a great saving of time, 
anxiety, and trouble. How many mules in that camp were 
branded on the hoof “1 Pa.” history will never record. Suffice 
it to say, no more boards of survey were required. The regiment 
always had enough mules, and higher headquarters and other 
commands were daily reporting to us the capture of some of 
“our” escaped mules, branded “1 Pa.” on their hoofs. 

The foregoing narrative is, in brief, the part the First Regi- 
ment took in the Spanish-American War, and it was in no way 
a small or mean part. General Brooke, our corps commander, 
in addressing some of the officers before his departure for Porto 
Rico, remarked that the victories in the field and the final con- 
quering of the foe depended just as much upon the strength and 
discipline of the regiments ready to take the field as upon those 
who were actually before the enemy. 

We need not here refer to those who may have perhaps 
faltered in their duties in little ways, and who were subject to 
the rigorous discipline of the service therefor. May the records 
of these petty derelictions ever be forgotten and never referred 
to. The First Regiment Infantry of Pennsylvania Volunteers 
was indeed a body of brave, loyal, patriotic, steadfast men, ever 
true to the regimental motto “ Paratus.” 4 


*See Appendix for Muster-Roll. 
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1898—-1905—PEACE JUBILEE PARADE—REORGANIZATION—DEDIOA- 
TIONS—GRANT MONUMENT, FAIRMOUNT PARK—HARTRANFT 
STATUE, HARRISBURG—PITTSBURGH ESCORT TENTH PENNSYL- 
VANIA VOLUNTEERS ON RETURN FROM PHILIPPINES—ADMIRAL 
DEWEY'S RETURN AND RECEPTION, NEW YORK——COMPANIES L 
AND M TRANSFERRED FROM NINETEENTH—THREE BATTALIONS 
ESTABLISHED—ANNIVERSARIES, ENCAMPMENTS, INSPECTIONS, 
RIFLE PRACTICE—-MEHARD WINS STATE CHAMPIONSHIP CUP; 
FOULKE, WIMBLEDON CUP, WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP—INAUGURA- 
TION PRESIDENT M’KINLEY—HIS DEATH—LIBERTY BELL 
ESCORT, CHARLESTON, 8S. C., EXPOSITION—_INDUSTRIAL DISTURB- 
ANCES, HAZELTON, 1902—v. s. INSPECTION UNDER MILITARY 
EFFICIENCY ACT——~ARMORY FUND——_NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE 
There is something highly paradoxical in the modern man’s relation to 
war. Ask all our millions, north and south, whether they would vote now: 
(were such a thing possible) to have our war for the Union expunged from 
history, and the record of a peaceful transition to the present time sub- 
stituted for that of its marches and battles, and probably hardly a handful 
of eccentrics would say yes. Those ancestors, those efforts, those memories 
and legends, are the most ideal part of what we now own together—a sacred 
spiritual possession worth more than all the blood poured out. Yet ask 
those same people whether they would be wiling in cold blood to start another 
civil war now to gain another similar possession, and not one man or woman 
would vote for the proposition. In modern eyes, precious though wars may 
be, they must not be waged solely for the sake of the ideal harvest. Only 
when forced upon one, only when an enemy’s injustice leaves us no alterna- 
tive, is a war now thought permissible——(“ The Moral Equivalent of War,” 
by William James). 


Tt has never been seriously alleged that the United States ever 
waged an unjust or aggressive war. Whatever cotemporaneous 
doubt may have prevailed against the righteousness of our Mexican 
invasion, for the annexation of the State of Texas, that doubt 
has certainly been removed by the developments of after-years. 
If the acquisition of the State of Texas had for its primary 
intent a strengthening of the slave power, its consummation had 
searce a realization before that same slave power disappeared 
with the universal freedom won by the sword and prolaimed by 
the Constitution and the law. If this same independent State of 
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Texas joined a union of other alleged independent sovereign 
States, reserving to herself the right to withdraw from that union 
without the consent of all the others, then, too, that pernicious 
error was with slavery blotted out at Appomattox. 

What is now the philosopher’s deduction, “ only when forced 
upon one, only when an enemy’s injustice leaves us no alternative, 
is a war now thought permissible,” not only is now, but always 
has been, not a deduction simply, but a rule of action by the 
United States of America. This fact, conceded and admitted by 
annals, archives, and history, is garnished and illuminated by 
the nation’s generosity in strengthening and assuring her title 
by conquest by a handsome money payment for every holding and 
possession she has won by the sword. Whatever islands of the 
sea are hers, whatever lands she holds on continent or main that 
she took as her hosts advanced to conquest and domain, she bought 
for value and paid for in gold, and for which she now by good 
and sufficient deeds, treaties, and assurances in the law has title 
in fee simple, absolutely and forever. 

With all wars, whatever their extent, follows the aftermath 
of a militia inertia, nor was the Spanish-American War an ex- 
ception. There is need, too, that this militia and the spirit and 
manhood which it inculeates should be ever heroically and per- 
sistently maintained. One of the strongest of the anti-militarist 
party, but one who does not believe “that peace either ought 
to be or will be permanent on this globe unless the States pa- 
cifically organized preserve some of the elements of army dis- 
cipline,” a man no less eminent in scholarship than was William 
James, said in his brochure, ‘ The Moral Equivalent of War,” 
previously quoted from: 


We must make new energies and hardihoods continue the manliness to 
which the military mind so faithfully clings. Martial virtues must be the 
enduring cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private 
interest, obedience to command, must still remain the rock upon which 
states are built, unless, indeed, we wish for dangerous reactions against 
commonwealths fit only for contempt, and liable to invite attack whenever 


a centre of crystallization for military-minded enterprise gets formed any- 
where in their neighborhood. 


The enlisted men furloughed for thirty days from Septem- 
ber 17, 1898, the First Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, United 
State Volunteers, finally mustered out and paid in full October 26, 
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1898, it nevertheless so far retained its identity, that with Col. 
J. Lewis Good in command, on the néxt day, Thursday, October 27, 
it participated in the ceremonies attending the Peace Jubilee 
celebration in Philadelphia, that being the day set apart for the 
procession of the land and naval forces of the United States, the 
Pennsylvania volunteers, the National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
and the Grand Army of the Republic, and their review by the 
President of the United States. Brig.-Gen. Willis J. Hulings, 
United States Volunteers, was specially assigned to command 
the division of Pennsylvania volunteers composed of the Penn- 
sylvania regiments that had recently or were about to be mustered 
out of the United States service as volunteers in the Spanish- 
American War. The First Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, was assigned to Col. D. Brainard Case’s brigade of 
this division. The procession was commanded by the then Major- 
General, afterward Lieutenant-General, Nelson A. Miles, com- 
mander of the United States army. Two of the former colonels 
of the First Regiment were on duty with General Miles on this 
occasion, Gen. James W. Latta as his chief of staff and Ool. 
Theodore E. Wiedersheim as assistant adjutant-general. 

Of this procession the Philadelphia Record spoke editorially 
the next day as follows: 


THE GREAT MILITARY PARADE 


Under favoring skies, through miles of gayly decorated streets and 
between densely crowded lines of enthusiastic and applauding spectators, 
nearly twenty-five thousand of the flower of the regular and volunteer troops 
of the Federal Army enforced upon the vast Peace Jubilee throng yesterday 
the true meaning and significance of this great celebration. These were 
fighting men, not holiday squadrons gathered for mere empty show. To- 
gether with ten times their number they stood ready to repel assault by the 
foe or to carry destruction to the gates of a foreign enemy. Their warlike 
mission has been swiftly accomplished, and it is in token of the return of 
peace that the tramp of marching thousands of armed men echoed all day 
hae ons ee tags ee s broad ee 


With the habit of waalitary dieapuae Scene Stabliahed among the 
parading thousands, and the solicitous care of the marshals to avoid undue 
delays, there was scarcely a possibility of any hitch in the programme. 
As a matter of recorded fact the vast body of troops was handled as easily 
and as promptly as though it had been but a regiment on review. 


So perfect had been the arrangements in effect that the elaborate 
machinery of organization was nowhere in evidence, and the rhythmic swing 
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of the vast columns seemed as though inspired by some mysterious auto- 
matic force. Never was a great parade in this country more skilfully 
organized nor more successfully brought to a conclusion. 


And so with its part in this Jubilee pageant most creditably 
performed; the patriotic contribution of itself as a whole to the 
military war needs of the country appreciably recognized by 
people, press, and the authorities; the niche reserved for it in 
historic annals filled with a story of a soldier’s duty faithfully, 
honorably, and capably discharged, the First Regiment Infantry 
passed off the stage as a regiment of United States Volunteers 
to become again, with the profit and advantage that had come 
to it from its training in the field for war, the First Regiment 
Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

The State was not tardy in announcing its scheme for re- 
organization and recuperation, and while directing that organiza- 
tions should retain their designations and resume their places, 
gave thought also to the preservation of the continuity of the 
individual term of enlistment, necessarily interrupted by a United 
States enlistment, transfer, or otherwise, unless the soldier should 
too long tarry with his acquiescence. General Orders, No. 35, of 
November 18, 1898, Headquarters National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, prescribed that commissioned officers whose commissions 
had not expired or been vacated by resignation or otherwise dur- 
ing their absence in the service of the United States, should at 
the expiration of thirty days from their muster out of that ser- 
vice, return to duty in the National Guard with the same rank 
they had held at the time of their entry into the United States 
service. Enlisted men who on their enlistment in the United 
States service, were honorably discharged from the National 
Guard service, were given opportunity to re-enlist in the State 
service, their National Guard service to be considered continuous, 
if such re-enlistment occurred within sixty days from their muster 
out of the United States service. Enlisted men who had not 
entered the United States service, but who had practically been 
off duty because of the absence of their companies, were to report 
for duty to their commanding officers. Men retransferred from 
newly organized companies of the National Guard to which they 
had transferred, were alike with others who had been off duty to 
be credited with continuous service. 
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This order, republished from First Regiment Headquarters, 
November 29, 1898, was at once put into practical operation, 
and the re-muster and reorganization of the several companies 
of the regiment reported as complete on the following dates: 
Company K, January 3, 1899; Company H, January 11, 1899; 
Company I, January 19, 1899; Company D, January 13, 1899; 
Company C, January 19, 1899; Company B, January 21, 1899; 
Company F, January 23, 1899; Company E, January 24, 1899; 
Company G, January 24, 1899; Company A, January 27, 1899; 
Field and Staff, January 24, 1899. 

One of the earlier provisions for betterment announced under 
the reorganization, but repeating what had always been a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the regimental curriculum, was a recon- 
struction of the Regimental Examining Board for the examination 
of candidates for non-commissioned officers, with Captain Thos. 
H. P. Todd, First Lieutenants Charles P. Hunt, Charles F. Hess, 
Thomas B. Thomas, Second Lieutenant Augustus D. Whitney as 
members. An injunction that had been before imposed was again 
announced: ‘‘ No recommendations for promotion will be favor- 
ably reported upon by the Board of Examination unless the appli- 
cant shows a thorough knowledge of his duties and passes a satis- 
factory examination.” 

There were numerous changes among the commissioned officers, 
following the muster out of the regiment as an organization of 
United States Volunteers and its re-muster as a regiment of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard: Major and Surgeon Lawrence S. 
Smith, first appointed Assistant Surgeon April 11, 1893; Sur- 
geon July 16, 1895; died while in the field as Surgeon First 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, August 17, 1898. Surgeon William 
Guy Bryan Harland, who had been Assistant Surgeon since July 
14, 1894, and was with the regiment in its war service, succeeded 
him, “ serving out commission ” until he resigned November 15, 
1900. Captain Artemas W. Deane, of Company D, resigned De- 
cember 17, 1898. Captain Deane, beginning with his company as 
a private on September 5, 1881, passing through both grades of 
non-commissioned officer and the two lieutenancies, made captain 
June 5, 1891, had at the time of his resignation seen seventeen 
years of continuous service. He commanded this company 
through the Spanish-American War and had had repeated honor- 
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able mention for the record he made with the rifle. Captain 
John A. Osborn, who had been a soldier in Company D since 
June 15, 1890, its first sergeant through the war, and its first 
lieutenant since January 27, 1899, was on November 10, 1899, 
elected to fill the vacant captaincy. Captain Eugene J. Kensil, 
in command of Company H previously, and in the field from 
May 11, 1898, to June 11, 1898, on that date resigned and was 
made major of the newly organized Nineteenth Regiment of the 
National Guard, and when that regiment was discontinued he re- 
turned to the First Regiment and on February 8, 1899, was again 
made captain of Compauy H. Captain Walter E. Torr of Com- 
pany K, private September 3, 1881, elected captain from the 
ranks November 22, 1892, re-elected November 20, 1897, through 
the Spanish-American War, seventeen years in continuous ser- 
vice, resigned December 17, 1898. His first lieutenant, Charles 
F. Hess, in service—the war a part of it—with the First Regiment 
since September 7, 1877, succeeded to the captaincy January 14, 
1899. 

First Lieutenant Henry Earnest Pearson, of Company F, died 
December 22, 1898, “ after a lingering illness contracted in the 
line of duty in the late war with Spain.” His manly virtues and 
military accomplishments were appropriately noticed in a regi- 
mental General Order, the commissioned officers attended his 
funeral in a body and the usual badge of mourning was directed 
to be worn for the prescribed period. 

Captain Louis F. Stees, of Company C, private Company C, 
May 8, 1890; corporal March 21, 1892; first lieutenant June 22, 
1893; captain June 27, 1895, in command of the company 
through the war with Spain, resigned January 6, 1899. Then the 
captaincy seemed to meet by both election and succession, with a 
peculiar fitness, in the person of First Lieutenant Charles C. 
Allen. A private from August 4, 1892; second lieutenant. 
June 27, 1895; first lieutenant July 18, 1897; in Company C, 
First Regiment; first lieutenant, First Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, May 11, 1898, to October 26, 1898; First Lieutenant 
Allen was on February 23, 1899, elected to the captaincy of 
Company C. His soldierly instinct, stimulated and encouraged 
by what he had learned from and experienced in his service in the 
First Regiment, had induced him to seek a wider field of military 
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usefulness, as indicated by General Order No. 4, Current Series, 
July 28, 1899, Headquarters First Regiment, as follows: 


On account of the absence of Captain Charles C. Allen, of Company C, 
in the United States Volunteer Army, First Lieutenant Augustus D. Whitney 
will hereby assume command of said company until further orders. 


Captain Allen’s resignation, previously tendered, was shortly 
afterward accepted. He had been appointed July 5, 1899, first 
‘heutenant Twenty-eighth Regiment, United States Volunteers, 
serving with it through its full two-years’ term in the warfare 
in the Philippine Islands. Honorably mustered out June 30, 
1901, he was transferred to the permanent establishment, where 
on February 2, 1901, he had been appointed to a second lieuten- 
ancy in the Thirtieth United States Infantry. His promotion 
followed to a first ieutenancy May 28, 1902. Lieutenant Allen’s 
special adaptability has caused his frequent selection for the 
performance of many delicate and responsible duties, notably on 
the staff of a number of general officers of prominence. Son of 
a worthy sire, Captain Allen strongly reflects the soldierly ca- 
pacity and sterling manhood of his noted father, Col. Wm. W. 
Allen, whose efficiency through all the fifty years of the First 
Regiment’s military life has ever been helpful in maintaining 
its high repute. 

Captain Augustus D. Whitney was made the captain of 
Company C by election, September 21, 1899. He afterward 
resigned to accept his adjutancy, his commission as such issued 
after the increase of rank, preserving his rank to date from his 
first commission as a first lieutenant, February 23, 1899. Cap- 
tain Henry Nuss, Jr., who began his military service as a private 
in Company E, First Regiment, as far back as August 13, 1878, 
was elected captain of Company C, February 8, 1900. 

Captain Clarence H. Staley, Company A, private July 14, 
1888; corporal January 16, 1893; sergeant March 20, 1893; 
first lieutenant February 28, 1896; captain June 11, 1897; 
through Spanish-American War; resigned January 17, 1899. 
Captain Isaac Price Ewing succeeded him on August 18, 1899, 
and resigned February 9, 1900. First Lieutenant William C. 
Knox, Company A, from April 12, 1889; private, corporal, 
sergeant, first lieutenant, was on July 20, 1900, elected captain, 
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vice Price, resigned, where he remained until June 6, 1901, when 
he was “ honorably discharged.” 

Captain William Brod, Company F, resigned July 24, 1899, 
after a faithful service, with scarce an appreciable break, from 
September 26, 1878. He was succeeded by Second Lieutenant 
Wright I. F. Haggard, September 25, 1889. The commission 
of Captain George von der Lindt, of Company G, after an hon- 
orable service of twenty years from July 1, 1879, as private, 
corporal, sergeant, lieutenant, captain, expired by limitation 
June 19, 1899. He was succeeded July 11, 1899, by First Lieu- 
tenant George B. Zane, Jr. Second Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, 
of Company D, resigned May 5, 1900, to accept a commission in 
the United States Army, where, becoming so distinguished as a 
marksman as to win a nation-wide repute, it is well that he 
should have a note of remembrance in the history of the regiment 
that afforded him his first opportunity to make of himself the 
soldier he has. . 

The commission of Captain James: Muldoon, of Company E, 
expired by limitation January 23, 1899, and, declining a further 
re-election, he was placed on the retired list. A military career, 
with a span of two score years and ten, covering wars domestic 
and foreign, riots, tumults, camps, pageants, parades, was not 
permitted to close without the official recognition it so justly 
deserved. First Lieutenant Charles P. Hunt, who had been 
with the company and regiment from October 4, 1878, was on 
June 13, 1899, elected to succeed him. 


HEADQUARTERS First REGIMENT INFANTRY, FiIrsT BRIGADE, N. G. P., 


Philadelphia, January 24, 1899. 
GENERAL ORDERS No. 3. 

The announcement is hereby officially made that the commission of 
Captain James Muldoon, Company EH, expired on January 23, 1899, and 
having declined a re-election, his active career as an officer is thus terminated. 

The remarkable and unprecedented career and record of Captain James 
Muldoon as a soldier justifies this notice on his retirement from active 
service. 

Entering the service of his country, January 5, 1846, as a private soldier 
in Company G, United States Volunteers, in the war with Mexico, he served 
with distinction, receiving honorable mention in orders for bravery at 
Cherubusco, Buena Vista, Molino del Rey, and Contreras, and fell seriously 
wounded in the assault upon the fortress at Chapultepec, September 13, 1846, 
This wound, thus received in his country’s service more than half a century 
ago, disabled him from further active service in the campaigns in Mexico, 
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and from which he has always suffered and will ever suffer to the end of 
his earthly career, with the heroism and fortitude of a true soldier. 

In the war for the Union, notwithstanding his crippled condition, he 
was among the first to enlist in this regiment on April 19, 1861, and from 
that memorable day down to the expiration of his last commission, on the 
23rd instant, he has been in continuous service, participating in all of the 
campaigns of this regiment, in war and in riot service, never missing a tour 
of duty whenever the command was ordered out for service. He served one 
year as duty sergeant; one year as firsé sergeant; six years as first lieu- 
tenant and thirty years as captain of his company. 

In the war with Spain, when the President of the United States called for 
volunteers, this veteran soldier was found in his place at the head of his 
company and marched with the regiment in response to the first call, although 
beyond the age of three score and ten, suffering with the scars of battle 
received more than a half-century before, ready to follow his flag where 
duty called. His patriotic heart was willing, but at Camp Hastings, the 
Mustering Officer, recognizing his physical disability, refused to muster him, 
and he was ordered to his home station to assume command of those who 
were unable to enter the service. 

Thus we find him with the colors in three wars, and with equal fidelity 
to duty he served the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the Susquehanna, 
Hazelton and Pittsburg riots. He fought his way from private to captain, 
having repeatedly refused higher promotion, and as senior captain commanded 
the regiment when it was temporarily without field officers in 1873, and for 
ten months in 1877 and 1878, after the Pittsburg riots. 

Throughout his long and eventful career, whether in peace or war, in the 
field or the armory, Captain James Muldoon has always been distinguished 
for his loyal, faithful and efficient attention to every duty. His conscien- 
tious discharge of every trust and regard for the rights of others won for him 
the confidence and respect of officers and men alike. 

His record will ever be regarded with just pride by his comrades, and 
will stand as an example to be emulated and for the inspiration of those who 
may follow him in the military service of their country. 

By order of Colonel Bowman. 

Frep. Taytor Pusry, Adjutant. 


The Act of Assembly, “To provide for the organization, 
discipline and regulation of the National Guard of Pennsylvania,” 
Approved April 28, 1899, made the regimental adjutant and 
quartermaster each an extra captain, and accordingly their rank 
so increased, on April 28, 1899. Regimental Adjutant Fred. 
Taylor Pusey was commissioned as captain, and upon the same 
day a commission with the like rank issued to the quartermaster, 
Frederick P. Koons. Three battalion adjutants were also pro- 
vided for with the rank of first lieutenant, and the first appoint- 
ments thereunder were Augustus D. Whitney to rank from 
February 23, 1899; William Hotz, vice John L. Conaway, re- 
signed, from July 14, 1899; and George Rushton Howell from 
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the same date, vice Augustus Drum Porter, promoted to aide-de- 
camp, First Brigade. A regimental commissary with the rank 
of first lieutenant was added to the staff and Frank L. Mueller, 
practically selected for his growing reputation for proficiency in 
that line of duty, was named for the place July 14, 1899. The 
act worked a radical change in the medical corps. Each regiment 
of infantry was allowed “one surgeon with the rank of major 
and two assistant surgeons with the rank of first heutenant, each 
to be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief and assigned to duty 
from the medical department.” So on December 28, 1900, 
Charles S. Turnbull was appointed a major and surgeon and 
assigned to duty with the First Infantry. On December 18, 
1899, Randolph Faries, and on January 29, 1900, William Muir 
Angney, were each appointed a first lieutenant and assistant sur- 
geon, and each, respectively, on the date of their appointment, 
assigned to duty with the First Infantry. 

The regular spring inspections were conducted by the brigade 
inspector, Maj. Chas. H. Worman, and of those of the First 
Regiment in his official report he speaks as follows: 


I shall arrange my report in the order as the several commands were 
inspected, commencing with the First Regiment, First Battalion. Companies 
I, F, G, E and H made a most excellent appearance, the personnel being 
of a superior order, and the physical development of the men very good. 
The Second Battalion, Companies B, C, D, K and A, was paraded on the 
night of April 11, the personnel being of the same order as that of the 
First Battalion, and the physical development of the men very good. A good 
regiment and well calculated to maintain its high record in the past. Colonel 
Bowman and field and staff officers were present on both nights; General 
Snowden was also present. 


The thirty-eighth anniversary of the organization of the regi- 
ment was commemorated on the 19th of April (1899) by the 
usual street parade, in the yet incomplete re-equipment with 
arms furnished through the courtesy of Col. Oliver C. Bosby- 
shell, commanding Nineteenth Regiment, National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, for which in a subsequent General Order it was 
stated that “The colonel commanding recognizes with much 
pleasure the courtesy thus extended by the commandant of the 
Nineteenth Infantry and assures the latter of his hearty appre- 
ciation of the generous service thus rendered.” In front of the 
Union League the column was reviewed by Brig.-Gen. Willis 
J. Hulings, United States Volunteers, who had commanded the 
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Sixteenth Pennsylvania Volunteers in the recent Porto Rico 
campaign. The entire route was lined with spectators who greeted 
the regiment cordially, appearing as it did in its full dress 
uniform, and for the first time since its muster out of the United 
States Service. The new State cartridge belt, a woven blue belt, 
with brass plate lettered N. G. P., on this occasion also made its 
first appearance. As the column passed the Odd Fellows’ Temple, 
Broad and Cherry Streets, the headquarters of Geo. G. Meade 
Post No. 1, Grand Army of the Republic, the colors of the Post, 
unfurled on the sidewalk, were recognized with an appropriate 
marching salute. The regiment was under command of Lieut.- 
Col. J. Lewis Good, but Colonel Bowman, in spite of his dis- 
ability, rode in the rear in an ambulance, Major Williams, com- 
manding the First Battalion, Major Allen the second, and Colonel 
Wiedersheim, the Veteran Corps, in its usual place on the right. 

On Thursday, April 27, with but a week’s interval, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon the regiment, with Lieut.-Col. J. Lewis 
Good in command, was again summoned to participate with the 
First Brigade in the ceremonies incident to the unveiling of the 
equestrian statue of General Ulysses 8. Grant in Fairmount 
Park. After the dedication the Brigade was reviewed by the 
President of the United States, William McKinley. 

The regiment, under the command of Lieut.-Col. J. Lewis 
Good, organized as follows, with three officers and forty-seven men 
to a company: First Battalion, Companies F, G, H, and I, Major 
A. L. Williams; Second Battalion, Companies B, C, D, and K, 
Major Wm. S. Allen, participated on Friday, May 12, as part of 
a provisional brigade, in the dedicatory ceremonies incident to 
the unveiling of the imposing equestrian statue erected on the 
Capitol grounds at Harrisburg as the State’s tribute to the memory 
of Major-General and Governor John F. Hartranft. The com- 
mand left Philadelphia at 7.30 in the morning, and returning, 
left Harrisburg at ten o’clock in the evening. 

It does not appear that troops, other than the six new regi- 
ments of the National Guard organized for the Spanish-American 
War, but their services not required, were in attendance at Harris- 
burg at the Governor’s inauguration on January 17, 1899, and as 
shown in the following paragraph from the adjutant-general’s 
report the encampment for that year was omitted. 
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In the summer of 1899, the reorganization of the National Guard and 
the reinstatement of the several companies that had been mustered out of 
the United States service was in progress. The entire Guard was to be re- 
uniformed and re-equipped and it was not possible to do this in time for the 
annual encampment. The General Assembly under the circumstances evidenced 
a willingness to make the usual appropriation and the amount of money 
necessary to conduct the annual encampment to be expended in re-uniforming 
and re-equipping the Guard. This was deemed wise, and the Act of Assembly 
approved April 28, 1899, provided that encampments should be held annually, 
beginning with the year 1900. 


On August 7, 1899, at a meeting of the Board of Officers 
called to specially consider the question it was resolved that the 
regiment visit Pittsburgh to participate in the home-coming wel- 
come it was proposed to tender the Tenth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, Col. Alexander L. Hawkins, upon its return from 
the Philippine Islands, where in its protracted campaign it had 
won conspicuous distinction in many battles. Accordingly, 
pursuant to a regimental general order covering the movement, 
the regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Good in command, left the 
Broad Street station at 8.30 on the morning of Sunday, August 
27, 1899, reaching its Pittsburgh destination in the early even- 
ing, where suitable quarters were provided for its accommodations. 
Headquarters were established at Newell’s Hotel on Fifth Avenue. 
The next day, Monday, the 28th, the regiment joined the column - 
of parade, participating as well in that remarkable pageant as 
in the other ceremonies and ovations incident to the demonstra- 
tive welcome with which all western Pennsylvania greeted the 
return of its heroic sons. The badges of mourning worn by the 
regiment in respect to the memory of Col. Alexander L. Hawkins, 
who died on the homeward voyage, suggested the single shadow 
of gloom. 

Hospitalities, attentions, entertainments bade the regiment 
tarry over the night of Monday and until 2 o’clock on the after- 
noon of Tuesday the 29th, when, entraining for the return, it 
reached Philadelphia after a ten-hour run. These attentions and 
courtesies were subsequently appropriately acknowledged by reso- 
lution of the Board of Officers to the Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
the courtesy of free travel; to the Mayor and City Councils of 
Pittsburgh, Col. Albert J. Logan, Captain L. A. Anshutz, Major 
Sutton, and Mr. John 8. Flannery for their kindness, generosity, 
and hospitality, and thanks were also tendered to the citizens of 
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Philadelphia who had donated funds to aid the regiment in its 
undertaking. 

An Bie preamble expressive of the worth and value, the 
courage and faithfulness of Col. Alexander L. Hawkins as soldier 
and citizen, of the many instances of conspicuous gallantry that 
had marked his career, in battle, followed by resolutions of con- 
dolence and sympathy, was the subject of special action by the 
Board of Officers. Lieut.-Col. James E. Barnett, the leutenant- 
colonel commanding the Tenth Regiment, acknowledging their re- 
ceipt said that he had just received “a copy of the resolutions of 
the First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
upon the death of our beloved colonel and thank you most heartily 
on behalf of the Tenth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers In- 
fantry, for the kindly esteem and appreciation expressed therein.” 

Another event, this time of national import, followed closely. 
On September 25, 1899, there issued from the headquarters of 
the National Guard, Adjutant-General’s Office, Harrisburg, Gen- 
eral Order No. 45, which announced that: 

The First, Second and Third Regiments Infantry, First Brigade, and 
Ninth Regiment Infantry, Third Brigade, having accepted the invitation, 
arranged to provide their own transportation, and expressed their intention 
to participate in the reception to be given Admiral George Dewey, United 
States Navy, in New York City, on September 30, 1899, on the occasion of 
his return to the United States, will constitute a provisional brigade of the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania for the occasion named. 

Brig.-Gen. John W. Schall, commanding First Brigade, as- 
signed to its command, was directed to report to Maj.-Gen. Chas. 
F. Roe, 280 Broadway, New York, for instructions as to hour and 
place of formation. 

Admiral Dewey was to arrive in New York harbor on that 
date or thereabouts, flying his home pennant on the completion 
of his lengthy voyage from our Philippine possessions, his first 
appearance in the country since Cavite and Manila fell before 
his guns on that eventful May day of ’98. This New York 
welcome was the nation’s greeting to this now famous hero of 
the seas. 

The 30th of September, 1899, happened to fall upon a 
Saturday and at seven o’clock in the morning, by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the regiment in most creditable numbers, with Lieut.- 
Col. J. Lewis Good in command, had entrained for and by ten- 

31 
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thirty had reached the point designated for its juncture with the 
main column of the great New York Dewey military parade. 
The procession was all that had been promised for it and the 
occasion went into the regimental annals as an event distinctively 
to be remembered. The Sixtymninth Regiment, National Guard 
of New York, had graciously tendered its armory, 7th 
Street and 3d Avenue, for the use of the First Regiment during 
its stay in New York, and there the regiment was quartered 
until Sunday afternoon at four o’clock, when it again assembled, 
marched to the ferry at the foot of West 13th Street, and by 
boat to Jersey City and train to Philadelphia was, before the 
night was over, once more at home. 

For a year, officially spoken of in the reports as one of re- 
equipment and re-organization, the functions were frequent and 
important. To his brief summary of these events in his annual 
report, Colonel Bowman adds a paragraph as follows: 

On all the above occasions, the regiment was in command of Lieut. Col. 


J. Lewis Good, owing to the absence of the regimental commander on. leave, 
on account of physical disability. 


The rifle practice was, throughout the season allotted to it, 
lacking in its usual activities. The regiment qualified 7 sharp- 
shooters, 54 first-class marksmen, 396 second-class marksmen, 
13 third-class marksmen, a total of 470 out of an aggregate of 
578, 108 having practised but failed to qualify. Forty-two 
officers qualified with the revolver, seven of whom were experts. 
The officers match for the Bailey Medal was won by Company E, 
and the revolver competition for commissioned officers by First 
Lieutenant H. J. Mehard, Regimental Inspector of Rifle Practice, 
aud Captain Charles P. Hunt, of Company E. 

In the First Class Regimental Match, a brigade competition, 
the First Regiment team with a total score of 336, First Lieuten- 
ant H. J. Mehard, 80; Corporal James Stewart, 83; Private 
William 8. Sloan, 84; Private T. F. Shonert, 89; won first 
place. Its prize, the Morrell Trophy, which had been now won 
for the third time, under the rules of the contest became the 
property of the First Regiment. Colonel Bowman in his General 
Order makes mention of this as “the distinguishing feature of 
the rifle practice season of 1899,” giving the names of those who 
“won this honor and distinction for the regiment’s escutcheon.” 
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Also in the Second Class Regimental Match the First Regiment 
won first place with a score of 216 Lieutenant Walter M. Hotz, 
53; Major W. S. Allen, 47; Private W. de V. Foulke, 57; and 
Private E. C. Goddard, 59. In the Company Team Match, six 
companies participating, Company E, First Regiment, stood 
second with a score of 109, and Company D fifth with a score of 
94. The regiment also participated in the regimental competition 
for company teams of ten enlisted men each; also a regimental 
monthly competition for the Board of Officers Trophy, both of 
which were won by Company E. 

As announced in General Orders No. 63, Headquarters 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, Adjutant-General’s Office, Har- 
risburg, Pa., November 23, 1899, the assignments of companies 
of the Nineteenth Regiment of Infantry included Company E, 
Captain William L. Bosbyshell, to be Company L, First Regi- 
ment Infantry, and Company M, Captain Henry L. Brooks, to 
be Company M, First Regiment Infantry. Captain Brooks, who 
had been private and non-commissioned officer in Company H, 
First Regiment, since November 17, 1880, was transferred to the 
retired list, and February 27, 1900, his first lieutenant, W. Baner 
Gray, was elected to succeed him. On August 1, 1900, Captain 
George A. Scattergood was elected to succeed Captain William 
L. Bosbyshell, resigned. Captain Scattergeod had been in the 
ranks in Company OC, First Regiment, from December 14, 1893, 
to May 27, 1897. When honorably discharged he enlisted 
May 24, 1897, as a private in Company C, Third United States 
Cavalry, from which, after his promotion to corporal and ser- 
geant, he was honorably discharged on the expiration of-his term, 
May 28, 1900. 

Colonel Bowman opens his annual report for the year 1900 
with the statement that, “ During the year the regiment has 
attended faithfully to the regular routine of military duty, con- 
sisting of instruction in the school of the soldier and company, 
school of the battalion, and regimental evolutions and extended 
order work.” 

The first General Order that appears, No. 2 of March 21, 
1900, recognizing the three-battalion formation, permitted by the 
addition of Companies L and M, assigns to the First Battalion 
Companies I, F’, M, and K, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
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J. Lewis Good; to the Second, Companies H, D, A, and E, under 
command of Major A. L. Williams; and to the Third, Companies 
B, C, L, and G, under command of Major William S. Allen. 

The thirty-ninth anniversary commemorated on April 19 by 
the usual street parade with Col. Wendell P. Bowman in com- 
mand, was the first public appearance of the regiment in the 
three-battalion formation. The command, the new companies 
not having had time to equip themselves with the dress uniform 
of the regiment, appeared in service uniform without leggings, 
with white gloves and regulation cap. The Veteran Corps under 
Colonel Wiedersheim had its place on the right. The column 
was reviewed at the Union League by Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke, 
United States Army. This ceremony had a special significance. 
General Brooke, of our own neighboring county of Montgomery, 
a soldier all his life from the veriest beginnings of the War of 
the Rebellion, colonel of the Fifty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
brigadier-general of volunteers, colonel, brigadier-general, major- 
general, in the Regular Army, his distinctive courage, skill and 
efficiency repeatedly recognized by brevet commissions, general 
orders, and otherwise; his consent to review the regiment carried 
with it an appreciation due not alone to his eminence as a soldier, 
but to the further fact that he was a distinguished contribution of 
our own great Commonwealth to the honor roll of the nation. 
What he said of the regiment in his acknowledgment of the 
courtesy is helpful to standardize its annals as well worthy of 
preservation and remembrance. 

WASHINGTON, APRIL 28, 1900. 

Cot. WENDELL P. BowMAN, 


First Req. Inr, N. G. P., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

CoLONEL:—I regret that a press of matters since my return to Washington 
has deferred my writing this to you. In the review of your regiment I was 
exceedingly gratified at the soldierly bearing of the men. The evidence 
of a thorough appreciation and knowledge of their duties on the part of 
officers and guides was marked. Of course, as you said to me, your regiment 
was largely composed of recruits, still as recruits they manifested that they 
had been receiving considerable valuable instruction. I am sure that with a 
little time your regiment will reach, if it does not surpass, the standard which 
was so high prior to the Spanish War. Should it be probable that we should be 
called to the field in war again I should be very much gratified indeed to have 
your command assigned to me. I have always felt and always will feel a deep 
interest in the National Guard of our country, and particularly in that of 
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my native State. You will, of course, understand this and not think that I 
am trying to say pleasant things. All I gay is based upon the plain Quaker 
fact, as I see it. 

Trusting that you have recovered entirely from your exertions of that 
day, which I regret to hear disabled you somewhat, I am, with kindest 
remembrances to your command, 

Very truly yours, 


Joun R. Brooxy, Major-General. 


In recognition of courtesies extended to them by the regiment, 
the command was assembled at the armory on Wednesday evening, 
May 2, 1900, to receive from the sisters of the House of Good 
Shepherd of Philadelphia a national color of regulation standard 
for a regiment of infantry made and donated by themselves. 

At the expiration of his second five-years’ term on July 25, 
1900, Maj.-Gen. George R. Snowden was succeeded by Maj.-Gen. 
Charles Miller. Twenty-five years a soldier, two in the civil war 
and twenty-three in the National General Guard, General 
Snowden, close as a student and patient in research, was of high 
scholarly attainments as well in literature and learning as in 
the art of war. His scholarship, courage, skill, and tactful ad- 
justment of delicate questions of border-line authority make his 
terms as major-general memorable for the wisdom with which 
he met his responsibilities, particularly as manifested when the 
Homestead crisis of ’92 demanded the judicious treatment that he 
so aptly gave it. 

A proposition was submitted by the Veteran Corps at the 
meeting of the Board of Officers May 7, 1900, requesting the 
appointment of a committee to act in conjunction with a similar 
committee from the Veteran Corps for the purpose of compiling 
“A History of the Regiment.” Captains Kensil and Pusey and 
Lieutenant Mehard were named on the part of the regiment. 
These propositions from time to time appear among the records, 
but none seem to have materialized save the small volume of 
April 19, 1880, “ compiled from the official records by Edwin N. 
Benson, R. Dale Benson, and Theo. E. Wiedersheim, Committee 
of the Veteran Corps.” 

Serious attention had been given from time to time to athletics 
and the organization of the First Regiment Athletic Association 
had given impetus and zest to the better accomplishment of their 
purpose. 
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The encampments provided for by the 32d Section of the 
Act of Assembly approved April 28, 1899, were to be held 
annually, beginning with the year nineteen hundred, at such 
times and places and for such periods as the Commander-in-Chief 
might direct, not to exceed in any one year a period of fourteen 
days. Accordingly it was announced from the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office at Harrisburg, on March 30, 1900, in General Orders 
No. 23, that the National Guard would encamp by Division from 
August 4, 1900, to August 11, 1900, inclusive, detailed in- 
structions, name, and location to be thereafter published. The 
name, Camp Alexander L. Hawkins; the location, Mount Gretna, 
Lebanon County, were afterwards made known and specifie in- 
structions given in General Orders No. 2, from Division Head- 
quarters, of July 10, 1900. The camp was formally opened 
Saturday, August 4, at nine o’clock in the morning with Maj.- 
Gen. Charles Miller in command, General Snowden’s commission 
having meanwhile expired. ‘ 

The advance detail from the First Regiment for camp con- 
struction under command of First Lieutenant Charles P. Smith, 
of Company E, reporting to Maj. William §S. Allen of the 
First Regiment, in charge of the several details of the First 
Brigade, left the Broad Street station for Mount Gretna at six- 
thirty on the morning of Thursday, August 2, and was followed 
by the regiment, under command of Colonel Bowman, entraining 
from the same station at 10.20 on the evening of Friday, 
August 8. The regiment had answered to reveille roll-call and its 
guard mounting was over before the nine o’clock hour announced | 
from general headquarters for the formal opening of the camp. 
From thence on until the end of the tour it continued in the 
watchful performance of the never-ceasing duties of the camp to 
the satisfaction and approval of all concerned, notably, as will 
be shown from their reports, to those of the general and inspecting 
officers. 

The annual muster and inspection, preceded by a review by 
the adjutant-general and followed by the usual inspection drills, 
was held on the morning of Tuesday, August 7. A cautionary 
circular from the inspector-general, to which the colonel command- 
ing had directed especial attention, had, among other things, pre- 
viously announced that inspection drills would be confined to 
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Battalion Drill, Extended Order and Outpost Duty. That the 
inspection of Guard Mounting under the direction of the division 
inspector would cover the entire period of the encampment, and 
would as far as possible be made at the hour set for the ceremony 
in the camp schedule. And also that the inspector-general would 
himself make the ratings for discipline and base his conclusions 
upon his observations during the entire tour of camp duty, and 
as a further suggestion it was stated that the condition of camps 
as to cleanliness and neatness of quarters, and the conduct of 
men off duty and after taps would be important factors in the 
making up of this rating. How the warning found lodgement 
and the admonition abiding place has official demonstration 
later on. 

On the afternoon of Monday, August 6, at 3.30, the Division 
was reviewed by Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, commanding the 
United States Army. Of this review General Miller in his 
annual report said the division presented ‘‘a splendid appear- 
ance and was highly complimented by General Miles.” Through- 
out the entire encampment and for a time before and after there 
prevailed an intense heat and protracted drought. On account 
of this severe heat and not wishing to unnecessarily exhaust the 
troops the review tendered the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief was declined. 

The movement from the encampment began on the 10th of 
August, the time for the departure of each regiment being 
specifically designated from Division Headquarters. Accordingly, 
as directed, the camp of the First Regiment was broken at 7.30 
on the evening of the 10th. A speedy march brought it to the 
station and within schedule time it was back again to its Phila- 
delphia rendezvous. 

The depletion in the ranks of the National Guard brought 
about by a war of duration as short as the Spanish-American, 
was remarkable. It was conceded that of the enlisted men in 
the camp of 1900 at Mount Gretna sixty per cent. were in camp 
for the first time. The forty per cent. that had survived after 
the sweeping withdrawals, seemed to supply a sufficient leaven 
to well nigh restore the whole to its former prestige. With these 
facts in view, General Miller, in his report of the encampment, 
said that “the showing made by the division was in my opinion 
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most satisfactory and proved that the Guard was fully as able to 
take the field on short notice and to perform all duties required 
as ever it was.” 

And General Schall, speaking for his own Brigade, the First, 
said: 


At no time since my connection with the National Guard did the several 
commands of this brigade enter the yearly camp in a better condition, in 
every respect, than in this encampment of 1900, This is owing to the fact 
that the officers were more familiar with their duties and displayed greater 
energy to excel, which is a matter of congratulation. 


And Col. Frank G. Sweeney, the inspector-general, said in 
his annual report: . 


It was anticipated that, owing to the recent reorganization, and the 
fact that nearly 60 per cent. of the enlisted men were recruits, the summer 
inspection would fall far below the former high standard, but I am pleased 
to report the Guard in excellent condition. 

The general appearance of the Division was superior, a result due in 
no small measure to the new uniform. 

Decided improvement in military courtesy was noticeable; in fact, the 
discipline of the troops, at all times, would have reflected credit upon the 
Army of the United States. It was a pleasure to witness the military bear- 
ing and deportment of the men off duty, and while it is true that men were 
permitted to leave camp without the blouse, the regulation shirt habitually 
worn on such occasions, with canvas trousers, leggins and campaign hat. 
proved a uniform at once neat and soldierly. 


There were errors in battalion movements and an apparent lack of 
comprehension of drill in Extended Order, but from the comments of the 
inspector and from personal observation the Inspector-General is disposed 
to credit the defects to lack of opportunity for practice rather than lack of 
theoretical knowledge. ... 

The ceremonies were exceptionally good; in fact, I am satisfied they 
outranked any previous record made at an encampment; there was less 
raising of hands and turning of heads, while the military bearing, in general, 
was markedly good, Col. Albert J. Logan, who was detailed to determine 
the rating of ceremonies, in his very exhaustive and complete report pays 
fine tribute to this part of the work. 


In conclusion, I would say, that in my judgment. Pennsylvania has 
every reason to feel proud of its National Guard. In every department 
it is officered by men of intelligence and experience, who are ambitious of 
high results, while the rank and file severely tested by the unusual heat 
and excessive dust experienced at Mount Gretna, gave generous evidences of 
that magnificent fibre that has placed the American soldier in the front 
rank of the soldiery of the world. The State has a body of troops ready 


for any service, and loyal in highest degree to the welfare of the Common- 
wealth and nation. 
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There was, however, a depleted attendance at the annual in- 
spection, a consequent falling off in fhe percentages of attendance, 
and the general averages were appreciably lower. In the First 
Regiment the percentage of attendance for the Field and Staff 
was 95.23; for the First Battalion composed of Companies I, F, 
M, and K, Lieutenant-Colonel Good commanding, 98.31; for the 
Second Battalion, composed of Companies H, D, A, and E, Major 
Williams commanding, 97.53; for the Third Battalion, composed 
of Companies B, C, L, and G, Major Allen commanding, 99.15. 
A downward tendency in the other ratings also had its effect. With 
a regimental general average of but 89.66, the First Regiment 
dropped to fourth place with the Sixteenth, 91.30, the Thirteenth, 
91.07, and the Eighteenth, 89.82, ahead of it. 

The First Regiment’s practice at the firing points through the 
season of 1900 included an aggregate of 748 officers and men, 
93 of whom had practised but failed to qualify, leaving 655 who 
were rated as follows: Sharpshooters, 12; first-class marksmen, 
101; second-class marksmen, 534; and third-class marksmen, 8. 
As compared with the previous year this was a gain of 5 sharp- 
shooters, 47 first-class, 188 second-class, and a loss of five third- 
class marksmen, making a total gain of 185. Veteran marksmen 
who had qualified for five years and over now numbered 138, and 
of these 49 had qualified for ten years and over. The regiment 
at this time was entitled to twelve ten-year gold medals, two for 
sharpshooters, six first-class, and four second-class marksmen. 
Every commissioned officer and five non-commissioned staff officers, 
a total of 56 marksmen, 16 of whom were experts, had quelifed 
for the year with the regulation revolver. 

There were competition matches in which the Finst Regiment 
participated, which it either won, helped to win, or creditably 
preserved its standing. In the First-class Regimental Match for 
“First Brigade Trophy,” contested for by six teams, the First 
Regiment had second place with a score of 337, against the Sixth 
Regiment in the first place with a score of 343. In the Regi- 
mental Skirmish Match for the State Cup, the First Regiment 
obtained second place with a score of 378. In the company match 
for the “ Dolan Trophy” and individual badges contested for by 
fifteen teams, Company D, First Infantry, had second place with 
a score of 119, Company G, Third Infantry, being in the lead 
with a score of 125. 
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“The Brigade Match for the State Cup was won for the third 
time and finally by the First Brigade with a score of 1030 points, 
the highest ever made (the highest previous score was 1023), 
defeating the Second Brigade by the narrow margin of two 
points. It was undoubtedly one of the most exciting and inter- 
esting matches ever held in this State, each brigade having won 
the trophy twice.” 

The suecesses in individual matches credited to members of 
the First Regiment were, besides those of lesser note, one of State, 
and the other of world-wide repute, indeed, remarkable achieve- 
ments. 


The events incident to the winning of these distinctions are 
thus recorded in the very valuable, interesting, and comprehensive 
annual report for 1900 of Maj. David S. B. Chew, who on 
March 7, 1900, had been named as major and ordnance officer 
of the First Brigade, vice Maj. Herbert Cox, deceased: 


The championship medal offered by the State was won by Lieutenant 
H. J. Mehard, I. R. P., First Infantry, with an average of 90.2. This 
is the first time this coveted medal has ever been won by a member of this 
brigade. 

THE WIMBLEDOM Cup, presented by the National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain to the National Rifle Association of America, to be shot for 
annually, 30 shots at 1000 yards, open to all comers, was won by Private 
William de Foulke, Company E, First Infantry (at Sea Girt, September 1, 
1900), by a score of 140, possible 150, the second highest score ever made 
in this match during the thirty years that it has been contested. 

The winning of this cup, practically carrying the championship of the 
world, reflects great credit not only on the winner and this brigade, but on 
the whole National Guard of Pennsylvania. 


Colonel Bowman in his general order announcing results, 


achievements, and advancement in rifle practice makes special 
mention as follows: 


The regimental inspector of rifle practice has, by great skill and steady 
nerve, not only distinguished himself, but has added new honors to the 
regiment by his successful competition in the contests for the “Brigade 
Championship Medal,” “Hatfield Revolver Trophy,” “Inspectors of Rifle 
Practice Match,” Commissioned Officers’ Revolver Match, and the “State 
Championship Medal,” presented by the State of Pennsylvania, for the best 
general average during the entire series of competitions, 

Such achievements are worthy of the highest commendation in a Guard 
famous for its expert shots, and Inspector Mehard is therefore entitled to 
special mention, for his distinguished record as a marksman. 
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The colonel commanding invites a careful study of the report of the 
inspector for the year 1900, for the lasting benefit of the service and all 
concerned. There must be no lack of interest in this important part of our 
work as soldiers; every officer and man must do his full duty at the rifle 
range. The improvement over the previous year must be emphasized in 1901, 
and the spirit of interest and improvement carried forward without in- 
terruption. 


The regiment participated, pursuant to an invitation from the 
city authorities, in services conducted under their auspices, on 
the night of Monday, December 31, 1900, commemorative of the 
ending of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century. 
The design comprehended an impressive conclusion at Independ- 
ence Hall. The command in its service uniform, with band and 
field music, each man supplied with ten rounds of blank am- 
munition, left the armory about ten o’clock, and after a street 
parade, including a review by Mayor Ashbridge at the City Hall, 
marched down Chestnut Street to the State House, there form- 
ing by battalions, the first on Chestnut Street, the second on 
Fifth, and the third in Independence Square. At fifteen minutes 
before midnight the band and drum corps sounded tattoo and 
taps, and as the last echoes died away, all lights were extinguished ; 
darkness followed until the State House bell began to peal forth 
its ringing notes of salutation to the incoming year, when a 
re-illumination, instantaneous and brilliant, reveille by the band 
and drum corps, repeated volleys of musketry by company and by 
battalion, added their greetings, sending forth their more demon- 
strative and joyous welcome to the opening of this, the new 
twentieth century. The ceremonies over, the command returned 
to the armory, where a nourishing lunch had been thoughtfully 
provided by the committee in charge on behalf of the city. 

On June 29, 1901, Rev. Floyd Williams Tompkins, D.D., 
Rector of the Holy Trinity Parish, was appointed chaplain vice 
Rev. Samuel D. McConnell, resigned. Captain Charles F. S. 
Ellwanger, private, Company A, October 1, 1895, corporal, ser- 
geant, through the Spanish-American War, First Lieutenant, 
July 20, 1900, was on September 6, 1901, elected captain of 
Company A, to succeed Captain Knox, honorably discharged. 
First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon William Muir Angney 
resigned June 24, 1901, and First Lieutenant and Assistant Sur- 
geon Wilfrid Bernard Fetterman, Jr., appointed to the Medical 
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Department July 15, 1901, was on the same day assigned to the 
First Regiment. 

At the November session of the Board of Officers (1900) a 
resolution prevailed that the “colors carried by the regiment in 
the United States service during the war with Spain as the First 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry” be taken to Harrisburg, to 
be deposited in the flag-room, escorted by the commissioned officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the regiments in service uniform, 
and such of the ex-officers of that service as might accept the 
invitation which was directed to be extended to them. Colonel 
Bowman, Leutenant-Colonel Good, and Major Williams were ap- 
pointed a committee on details and transportation. The mission 
was fulfilled as directed. A subsequent General Order No. 1, 
Current Series of 1901, fixed the day for its performance as 
January 15, 1901. The escort, the whole body of commissioned 
officers and non-commissioned officers, visited Harrisburg, where 
in the executive chamber the colors were formally presented to 
His Excellency Governor William A. Stone, commander-in-chief, 
who received them and directed the adjutant-general to assign a 
place for and have them deposited in the flag-room. 

The regiment was constant in the pursuit of its regular routine 
of military duty, consisting of instruction in the school of the 
soldier and company. In addition, in a series of battalion drills, 
beginning May 28, 1901, and continuing until July 10, 1901, the 
regiment was also instructed in the school of the battalion, in- 
cluding extended order, guard duty, outpost duty, and advance 
and rear guard. 

Through the month of April and part of May, 1901, the spring 
inspections were made by Maj. Charles H. Worman, the brigade 
inspector. In his general report he makes no specific reference 
to the First Regiment except to say that “the strength present 
at the inspection of the several organizations was comparatively 
satisfactory, that of the First Regiment being 671 present, 48 
absent ”; and then the other organizations follow in their numeri- 
cal order, none, however, reaching the aggregate of the First. 

The regiment under command of Colonel Bowman in State 
uniform (including cap and leggings), with complete equipment, 
participated with the division in the military parade at. Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 4, 1901, incident to the ceremonies attendant 
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upon the inauguration of President William McKinley, leaving 
Philadelphia in the morning of March 2, returning Monday 
evening, March 4, quartered while in Washington at Convention 
Hall, Fifth and L Streets and New York Avenue, N. W. The 
President reviewed the column from a stand on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Executive Avenue between the Executive 
Mansion and the War Department. 

The comments of Major-General Miller in his annual report 
are of interest; they serve not only to enlighten as to the ad- 
vantage that has followed these inaugural expeditions, but present 
historic and official answer to the adverse criticism that on several 
occasions had followed the Pennsylvania division of the National 
Guard when in attendance at a presidential inauguration. 


The conduct and appearance of the officers and men, with but few ex- 
ceptions, was of the best, notwithstanding the comments to the contrary 
of some of the Washington correspondents, who are always so willing to 
charge every act of misconduct at an inauguration to Pennsylvania; due, 
no doubt, to the fact that Pennsylvania always sends enough of her troops 
to Washington to cover Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the White 
House, in honor of a new President, which is greatly to the credit of its 
military organization and splendid railroad facilities. I believe these trips 
to be of great benefit to the Guard, as they stimulate recruiting, train new 
officers in transporting and caring for their men, improve discipline, and 
afford the only opportunity thousands of our young men may ever have of 
seeing the capital of their nation, and taking part in the inauguration of 
their Chief Magistrate, while displaying the effectiveness of the organization 
to the people that support it, and depend upon it, to support their laws 
and their Constitution. 


Colonel Wm. H. Patterson, curator of the Veteran Corps, 
author, as has been previously stated, of a “History of the: 
Artillery Corps of the Washington Grays,” on February 4, 1901, 
at the regular session of the Board of Officers, delivered an address 
on the Washington Grays up to the time of their connection with 
the First. Regiment. At its conclusion he was thanked by 
resolution for his able and interesting story. 

A newspaper report of the anniversary parade of April 19, 
1901, opens as follows: 


There were no bright sunbeams to greet the First Regiment Infantry, 
N. G. P., as it marched forth yesterday in honor of the fortieth anniversary 
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of its inception, The gray clouds and the mist of rain did not, however, 
detract from this gallant and brilliant body of citizen soldiers. The twelve 
companies paraded in good strength; this being the first occasion (as was 
officially noted in the colonel’s annual report) of the Regiment appearing 
with twelve companies in full dress uniform. 


Colonel Wiedersheim commanded the Veteran Corps, Colonel 
Bowman the regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel Good, Majors 
Williams and Allen the First, Second, and Third Battalions. The 
route was the one usually followed, and the regiment was re- 
viewed from the porch of the Union League by Maj.-Gen. Charles 
Miller, the division commander, his staff in attendance with 
him. Adj.-Gen. Thomas J. Stewart and Brig.-Gen. John W. 
Schall were also of the reviewing party. The annual dinner of 
the Veteran Corps was of pretentious and impressive proportions, 
with the Hon. James M. Beck, eminent for his eloquence and 
distinguished as a lawyer, as the leading speaker. The fortieth 
anniversary, another decade complete, had its distinctive recog- 
nition of remembrance throughout the entire regiment. 

A tardiness and inattention, notably in a non-attendance at 
company drills, had in the end made itself so manifest as to in- 
vite attention and receive rebuke from regimental headquarters. 
In his General Order No. 19, of June 1, 1901, the colonel com- 
manding in its first paragraph said: ‘It is very apparent that 
too many of the company commanders have failed in the recent 
past to enforce prompt obedience to their orders requiring attend- 
ance of their officers and men on their respective drill nights or 
to set the example and lead the way by prompt attendance them- 
selves. Thus careless and unsoldierly habits have been formed 
prejudicial to discipline and military efficiency.” Numerous 
paragraphs followed, noting other delinquencies, prescribing 
methods and measures for their eradication, and the order con- 
cluded as follows: “The discipline of the regiment must be 
maintained and every officer and man will zealously codperate in 
earnestly upholding and advancing the efficiency of the regiment 
and the honor and distinction of the Guard.” 

Action followed this deliverance and the methods and measures 
thus suggested were invigorated by the introduction of a series of 
supplemental battalion drills, four for each battalion, and the 
creation, pursuant to the section of the code permitting it, of a 
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trial of such petty offences as were within its jurisdiction. Com- 
pany commanders were also directed to prefer and prepare charges 
and specifications against all offenders. With the rigorous en- 
forcement of everything that had been undertaken it was soon 
apparent that the colonel’s prompt seizure of the situation had 
had its corrective effect. 

On April 24, 1901, General Orders No. 10, from Adjutant- 
General’s office at Harrisburg, directed that the annual encamp- 
ment for the year 1901 should be by brigade, fixed July 20 to 
July 27 as the time for the First Brigade, leaving the designation 
of place and names to the brigade commanders. Perkasie, Bucks 
County, and Camp Egbert were subsequently announced as the 
place and name. This location has been frequently occupied as a 
camping ground. Captain George T. Langhorne, Eleventh United 
States Cavalry, detailed as the Regular Army inspecting officer, 
aptly describes it in his official report. He said: 


Perkasie is a town of about 2000 inhabitants on the Bethlehem Division 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 35 miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
and is in a beautiful valley. 

The First Brigade was encamped on “Tunnell Hill Farm,” about one 
and a half miles northwest of Perkasie and some 200 feet higher overlooking 
the valley on either side of the ridge. The railroad tunnels the ridge, 
hence the name of the farm. The site was an excellent one, the ground 
covered with rocks the only objectionable feature. There had been cleared 
off a sufficient space so as not to interfere seriously with the exercises. 


The First Regiment, preceded two days before by the usual 
construction detail, left the armory on the evening of July 19, 
under command of Colonel Bowman, with present for duty and 
on special duty as shown by the morning report of July 20: 138 
commissioned officers, field and staff, with 8 non-commissioned 
officers and musicians, 81 company officers, 585 enlisted men; on 
special duty, 1 commissioned officer, 33 enlisted men. Total, 
671 out of an aggregate present and absent of 742; 49 com- 
missioned officers and 693 enlisted men. 

There was a brigade review for the division commander on 
Monday afternoon, July 22. 


The brigade presented an elegant appearance in their new and still 
clean summer uniform of fibre dyed lead gray, 8-ounce cotton duck, Before 
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the review there was a presentation of medals and trophies to the success- 
ful competitors at rifle practice. The trophies were handsome and fitting and 
the presentations before the four regiments were a splendid stimulus to the 
interest taken in the very important small arms training of the soldier. 

His Excellency, Governor William A. Stone, arrived in camp on July 
23. He was received with military honors and reviewed the troops the 
same afternoon. This made four to six hours under arms for all the troops, 
yet all seemed to enjoy the work, especially as there was a large crowd of 
spetators, about ten thousand in number. As most of these were brought 
in excursion trains, it was at once seen why the railroad was glad to 
offer camping and manceuvre grounds free.* 


On Tuesday, the same day with the Governor’s review, the 
First and each of the other three regiments of the brigade were 
in turn reviewed and inspected as to personal appearance by the 
Adjutant-General, Thomas J. Stewart, specially referred to by 
Captain Langhorne “as a capable officer and an excellent in- 
spector.”’ 

Then there followed regimental drills in both close and ex- 
tended order, and the solution of some problems in minor tactics 
submitted by the Inspector-General, Colonel Sweeney. 

Of these regimental reviews, inspections and drills, Captain 
Langhorne makes extended comment and draws conclusions that 
suggest a place and opportunity for more ready reference: 


The regiments did well at the Reviews, and presented a good appear- 
ance at the inspection. 


There was a great difference in the set up and dress of the men of the 
different regiments, and especially of different companies. When good it 
showed careful attention on the part of the respective officers. 


The drills were good as a rule, and a great deal has been done and 
learned by the enthusiastic members of the regiments, both officers and 
enlisted men. 

When it is considered that many of the members are new, and had but 
few drills, the showing was excellent. In many cases the mistakes and 
irregularities could be corrected by giving more care to the accuracy, which 
was conspicuously absent in a number of instances. There was quite a 
difference between companies and company commanders. Too much praise 


* Official Report Captain Langhorne, United States Army, Adjutant- 
General’s Report, 1902. 
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cannot be given to those most efficient, and in the other cases, but careful 
instruction is needed to make excellent’ companies, with the material of 
bright, enthusiastic, intelligent men, 


And again to quote from Captain Langhorne on another line: 


One is at once struck with the ease with which everything is done and 
the perfection of the arrangements, by the competent staff officers in charge. 
They have well profited by the experience they have had, in transporting and 
supplying their State troops, for the many encampments and other duties, 
for which the troops have been called into the service, and the smoothness 
with which the encampments I saw were run is admirable. 


There is but meagre reference to this encampment in the 
reports of either the division, brigade, or regimental commanders. 
Captain Langhorne’s report, attractive not only for its felicity 
of expression but for its concise and comprehensive detail, would 
rather indicate that the encampment was of more typical import 
than it was at first considered to be. Besides introducing an 
occasional new line of thought, he does not hesitate to recommend 
for trial in the regular army, the large company mess tent of the 
Guard, 60 feet long and 18 feet wide, as an excellent place for 
recreation when not used for meals, and to take the place at half 
the cost of the temporary structures then frequently built for use 
in the tropics. Then when it is remembered that at this Perkasie 
inspection the First Regiment regained its lost place as first in 
the order of merit, it is but a conclusive inference that in Captain 
Langhorne’s comment that “ There was quite a difference be- 
tween companies and company commanders,” he did not mean to 
include the First Regiment companies among the indifferent 
that ‘needed careful instruction,” but rather of the class com- 
prehended in his phrase “ Too much praise cannot be given to 
those most efficient.” 

The report of Colonel Sweeney as inspector-general of Decem- 
ber 26, 1901, covering the inspections at the brigade encampment 
is sometimes commendatory, at others caustic, frequently severe. 
The following quotation exemplifies the tenor of the text and is 
illustrative of its other criticisms: 


The military bearing of the men in the ranks evidenced some improve- 
ment, particularly in way of less raising of hands and turning of heads. 
During the drills, however, there was talk and confusion in the ranks, to a 


32 
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degree that counteracted in a measure the improvement noted, and worked 
injury to the soldierly conduct of the commands. 

In certain particulars the discipline of the entire Guard shows change 
for the better, the deportment of the men after taps and the cleanliness 
and sanitary condition of the camps being particularly noticeable. Some 
organizations are excellently in hand, the conduct of the men, both in camp 
and in transit, evidencing an admirable state of discipline, while others 
show a great lack of that serious conception of military duty that attends 
thorough training in the School of the Soldier. 


Again in the presence of this general comment and the ab- 
sence of specific discrimination, may not the First Regiment be 
permitted, from the vantage ground of the highest average, con- 
structively to associate itself with the class of the “ some organiza- 
tions” that “are excellently in hand, the conduct of the 
men both in camp and transit evidencing an admirable state of 
discipline,” and eliminate itself from that other class that showed 
“a great lack of that serious conception of military duty that 
attends thorough training in the Scheol of the Soldier.” 

The general average of the First Regiment at the annual 
“Field Inspection for 1901” was 93.94, that average the leading 
average in the infantry organizations. All of the separate ratings 
that went to make it up were creditable, some exceptional, notably 
discipline, 98; evolutions of the regiment, 98; ceremonies, 97. 
The discipline rating of 98 was the highest in all the fourteen 
infantry regiments. The percentage of attendance was 96.67. 
The Sixteenth Regiment was second with a general average of 
91.64, the Eighth third with 90.61 and the Thirteenth fourth 
with 90.57. 

In the proceedings of the Summary Court a number of 
privates were found guilty of offences comprehended within the 
phrase “neglect of duty to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline,’ and sentenced “to be reprimanded in Gen- 
eral Orders.” In publishing the proceedings and promulgating 
the sentences the colonel commanding said : 


They will understand by this proceeding and reprimand that in the 
future, as soldiers, they must respect the oath of enlistment and obey all 
orders promptly. No soldier shall be permitted to absent himself from 
duty without authority and permission from his company commander, and 
every man must attend on his company drill night, unless thus excused, or, 
if prevented, by force of circumstances, from obtaining authority to be absent 
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in advance, the reason of his absence must be promptly reported to his 
company commander thereafter, and thus’ insure himself from punishment 
and protect his good record as a soldier. 

This reprimand is published in General Orders as a full warning to 
all men who are disposed to be tardy in the performance of their duty, 
and any repetition of this offence, or any violation of this requirement 
hereafter, will merit and receive severe punishment. 

Every soldier must do his duty or suffer the consequences of disobedience 
or neglect thereof. 


“The sad and untimely death at 2.15 a.m. of this date” 
(September 14, 1901) “of His Excellency William McKinley, 
President of the United States and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy,” was speedily announced to the regiment in a 
General Order and the rifle contests ordered at the regimental 
rifle range for that day postponed to a date to be thereafter fixed. 

This event of world import, bringing as it did a powerful 
nation to a grief and sorrow, deep, reverential, sincere, abiding, 
has a comprehensive exposition in Colonel Bowman’s stately and 
expressive General Order No. 43, of September 17, 1901. This 
order, uncovered for the first time in years, is typical of its day, 
the sorrowing echo from a still quite recent past of a stricken 
people’s woe. It is a conception grand and impressive; the First 
Regiment’s imposing tribute to the honored heroic dead, their 
chief as a soldier, their servant as a ruler. Of a readily recog- 
nized historic value, so long with the archives it must now be of 
the chronicles. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 17, 1901. 
GENERAL ORDERS No. 42. 


1, Pursuant to G. O. No, 27 ¢.s., Headquarters National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, announcing the death of the President of the United States, 
WittiAmM McKiniry, at Buffalo, New York, at fifteen minutes past two 
o’clock a.M., the 14th inst., the commissioned officers of this regiment will 
wear the badge of military mourning and the regimental colors will be placed 
in mourning or draped for the period of thirty days. 

2. Thursday next, September 19, having been set apart by proclamation 
of the President of the United States of America and by the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as a day of mourning and prayer in 
commemoration and expression of our deep sorrow for the untimely death 
of our beloved Chief Magistrate, on which day his earthly remains will 
be laid in their last resting place, this regiment will assemble at the armory 
at 10 o’clock a.M., in full dress uniform, white gloves and belt, without arms, 
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officers wearing side arms, to participate in the services of the day at Holy 
Trinity Church, under the auspices and direction of the regimental chaplain, 
the Rey. Dr. Floyd Williams Tomkins. 

First call will be sounded at 10.20 o’clock, and the regiment will move 
at 10.30 o’clock a.m. The Field and Band Music will report to the regimental 
adjutant at 10.20 o’clock a.m. 

3. The following minute of the Board of Officers upon the death of 
President McKinley is hereby published for the official information of the 
regiment, and will be duly inscribed upon the records thereof: 

“Wr, the Board of Officers of the First Regiment of Infantry, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, being called together, in solemn meeting assembled, 
to mourn the untimely, cruel, and sad death of our beloved Chief Magistrate, 
President Wm, McKinley, do hereby order that the following minute be 
made and duly inscribed upon the records of this Regiment: 

In common with all God-fearing, law-abiding, and liberty-loving people 
of our own dear land, as well with those of the civilized world, we meet on 
this Sabbath Day of September the Fifteenth, a. p. 1901, to express our sorrow 
for and mourn the loss of our great and good President. 

The nation stands with bowed head and heart, in deepest mourning, 
overwhelmed with grief and sorrow. ; 

The civilized world, too, joins with us in mourning for Honorable 
William McKinley, our immortal dead. He has been struck down in cold 
blood, with premeditation and deliberation, by a cowardly assassin, the product 
of the infamous teachings of anarchy and assassination. 

Thus a great crime has been committed against the noblest of men; nay, 
more, against law and liberty, against civilization and mankind. 

President McKinley’s whole life was devoted to the uplifting of his 
fellow-men, the prosperity of our country, and its advancement in the 
pathway of nations, 

His sympathies and best efforts were ever active for the alleviation 
of the poor and the oppressed, for the promotion of their welfare, the pro- 
tection and prosperity of all, for the honor and glory of his country and 
its flag. 

He was a patriot by endowment of nature and the grace of God; a good, 
kindly, pure man; a brave soldier; a great and learned statesman, wise and 
safe in counsel and action. 

His devotion to his loving wife and family marked him as one of the 
most lovable of men; always so gracious and thoughtful in his anxiety 
for her, not only through his busy public life, but especially during the 
last sad hours of his suffering, to the very end of his courageous, brave 
fight for life, 

He crowned all his earthly achievements by a glorious death of Christian 
fortitude and resignation. The life he led and the way in which he died 
will stand forever a precious example to mankind. 

We shall have an abiding reverence for his noble life and memory, and 
shall ever mourn his cruel and untimely death. 
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We bow, however, in humble submission to this awful decree. In his 
immortal language to his precious wife, “It is God’s way. His will be 
done, not ours.” These words, like his life, will be indelibly inscribed upon 
the records of time, as an example of Christian faith, to be emulated by 
his countrymen and by mankind, 

The world is better for his having lived in it. His name will be 
recorded with the greatest of the human race. God bless him and his 
memory! 

We extend our heartfelt sympathy to his sorrow-stricken and bereaved 
wife and family. 

It is further ordered that this minute of our action be suitably engrossed 
and transmitted to the devoted and bereaved widow, duly attested by the 
President and Secretary of this Board. 

By order of 
CoLONEL BowMAN. 
Frep. Taytor Pusry, Adjutant. 


The general order from regimental headquarters announcing 
the current season for rifle practice for 1901 from May 1 to 
October 31 provided, among other things, that “any man who 
fails to present himself at the range for practice shall be dis- 
charged for inefficiency or charges preferred against him by his 
company commander for neglect of duty.” The paragraph, 
though it had appeared before and was seen afterward, did not 
appear to have ever required enforcement. Out of the aggregate 
of 737 in 1901, the 41 who failed to qualify had not failed to 
practise. The total qualifications reached 696 (94 per cent.): 
14 sharpshooters, 125 first-class marksmen, 556 second-class 
marksmen, and one third-class marksman. J ifty-three officers 
and non-commissioned staff officers qualified with the regulation 
revolver, of whom 21 were experts. 

The first-class regimental match for the First Brigade trophy, 
hotly contested, was won by the First Regiment team with a 
score of 363 out of a possible 420: Private James Stewart, Com- 
pany E, 94; Private Theo. F. Shonert, Company ©, 94; Lieu- 
tenant H. J. Mehard, 90; Lieutenant Wm. S. Sloan, Company D, 
85. The team of the Third Infantry, second in this match, made 
a score of 358. These, the First’s winning score of 363 and the 
Third’s of 358, “ being the highest scores ever made in the State, 
excepting that of 368 made by the Thirteenth Infantry in 1894 
at Mt. Gretna, the State record.” 
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The following officers and men [so reads Colonel Bowman’s annual rifle 
practice order] are entitled to honorable mention for the distinction of ten 
consecutive years of faithful and efficient service in rifle practice, thereby 
entitling them to the ten-year gold medal issued by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in recognition of said service: Sergeant E. A. Forbes, Company 
B; Captain Fred. Taylor Pusey, F. and 8.; Lieut. F. L. Mueller, F. and §.; 
Sergeant C. A. Large, Company E; Lieutenant H. E. Bonnin, Company G; 
Sergeant G. L. Pomroi, Company G; and Sergeant-Major J, H. Wiley, F. and S. 

Musicians, J. A. Coneen, Company A; G. R. See, Company C, and H. A. 
Nathans, Company D, have qualified ten years, but, unfortunately, not con- 
secutively. 

There are 144 officers and men who have qualified as Veteran Marks- 
men, five years and over, 56 of whom have qualified ten years and over. 

Captain C. P. Hunt, Company E, has qualified twenty-two consecutive 
years, being the oldest qualified marksman in the Brigade; Lieut-Col. J, Lewis 
Good and Maj. A. L. Williams each twenty consecutive years. 


In the brigade match for the State cup the Second Brigade 
won with a score of 968, with the First Brigade second with a 
score of 964. The First Regiment’s representatives on this team 
were Lieutenant Mehard, Chief Musician Chapin, Sergeant 
Forbes, and Private Shonert. At Sea Girt Major Chew said in 
his report: ‘‘ The performance of the men of both the infantry 
and cavalry teams was undoubtedly the best ever made with the 
Springfield rifle and carbine and represents the highest attainment 
that can be reached with that arm.” And adds: “The Penn- 
sylvania teams defeated all other competitors armed with the 
Springfield rifle; only those using the Krag or other high-pow- 
dered modern arm defeating them.” Lieutenant H. J. Mehard 
and Private Theo. F. Shonert, two out of twelve, were the First 
Regiment’s men on the Pennsylvania team. 

Of Pennsylvania’s presence on this occasion Colonel Patter- 
son, general inspector of rifle practice, speaks as follows: “‘ Sev- 
eral years have elapsed since the National Guard of Pennsylvania 
had taken part in the competitions at Sea Girt, and it was with 
some hesitancy that we undertook the work, but our treatment 
was all that could be desired and our meeting with other rifle 
teams from other States has added very much to the interest in 
rifle practice in our State.” 

Of the individual matches, Lieutenant Horace S. Lewars, of 
Company E, was third of twenty-six contestants in the Hatfield 
trophy match. Lieutenant Wm. S. Sloan, Company D, won second 
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prize in the 600 yards match open to first-class marksmen of the 
First Brigade. At Mount Gretna the brigade championship 
medal was won by Private Theo. F. Shonert, Company ©. The 
inspector’s of rifle practice, and the match for commissioned 
officers, with its handsome sword, known as the Elverson prize, 
was won by First Lieutenant H. J. Mehard with a score of 159 
points. Lieutenant Mebard also won the revolver match, where 
there were quite a number of competitors, with a score of 84 out 
of a possible 90. 

The Liberty Bell was again in motion. At the request of the 
joint committee of Select and Common Council the regiment 
assembled at the armory in winter uniform at 1.15 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Saturday, January 4, 1902, to act as escort in 
the removal of the “ Old Liberty Bell” from Independence Hall 
to Thirty-second and Market Streets on its way to the Inter-State 
and West Indian Exhibition, at Charleston, South Carolina. 

The bell returned on the morning of Tuesday, June 10, 1902, 
the regiment, at the invitation and request of the Councils Com- 
mittee, participating in the military escort. Colonel Bowman’s 
order for the parade concluded as follows: “ The sacred Bell will 
be received at Broad and Washington Avenue, and as this may 
be the last opportunity we will have the honor of escorting it, it 
is hoped that every officer and man will participate in this patri- 
otic duty which will require our services until about 11 o’clock 
A.M.” 

General Orders No. 3, Headquarters National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, of January 6, 1902, issued “in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of Assembly approved April 28, 1899, 
recognizing for the first time the “three majors” for the eight 
regiments therein named, the First included, authorizes the com- 
manding officers of the respective brigades to which the regiments 
indicated were attached, to order elections for an “ additional 
major,” to be held on or before January 25, 1902. That the 
major elected at an earlier date should not be advantaged in rank 
over another whose election followed later on, the order further 
provided, following a precedent, that majors elected in compliance 
with its terms should all rank as of January 25, 1902. Major 
Major William S. Allen, by the order from the headquarters of 
the First Brigade, was detailed to conduct the election for the 
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First Regiment, ordered to be held at the regimental armory on 
Saturday evening, January 25, 1902, at eight o’clock; when, 
promoted from his captaincy of Company H, Maj. Eugene L. 
Kensil, with his twenty years of service, was duly elected major 
to fill an original vacancy. Captain Sylvester G. Watson, private 
April 5, 1899, corporal July 1, 1901, succeeded to the captaincy 
of Company H, June 11, 1902. 

This election was followed by the assignment of Companies 
I, D, L, and E to the first battalion, and Maj. Albert L. Williams 
to its command; Companies B, OC, A, and G to the second bat- 
talion, with Maj. William S. Allen in command; Companies K, 
M, H, and F, with Maj. Eugene J. Kensil in command. A 
series of battalion drills followed, covering the season to summer- 
time. 

A general order from headquarters of the National Guard 
announced the death on February 24, 1902, of ex-Adjutant-Gen- 
eral and Brigadier-General Presley N. Guthrie, and concluded 
a lengthy résumé of his military career with this handsome tribute 
to his worth: “ General Guthrie rendered distinguished and valued 
service to his country during the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion. He served his State faithfully as an officer of the 
National Guard and as adjutant-general. He was an ideal soldier, 
brave in battle, forceful and able as a commanding officer, com- 
petent and trustworthy as an executive officer.” 

The forty-first anniversary of the regiment was celebrated by 
the usual street parade on Saturday, April 19, 1902, with Brig.- 
Gen. John W. Schall as the reviewing officer. The review took 
place from the porch of the Union League, “going south the 
band and field music after passing in review wheeling out and 
taking position in front of the reviewing officer on the east side 
of Broad Street.” After the necessary halt for the music to 
resume its place, the march was continued to Locust, to Eigh- 
teenth, to Walnut to Twentieth, to Chestnut, to Seventh, to Wal- 
nut, to Broad, to the armory, where the parade was dismissed. 
The Veteran Corps on the right, under Colonel Wiedersheim, 
numbered some 125, and the strength of the regiment, under 
Colonel Bowman, was estimated at 600. The significant feature — 
of the occasion was the presence with the reviewing officer of 
Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, who in the evening was the special 
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guest of honor at the anniversary dinner of the Veteran Corps 
at the Union League. 4 

On Sunday afternoon, May 25, 1902, the regiment in full- 
dress uniform, accompanied by the Veteran Corps and Brig.-Gen. 
John W. Schall and staff, attended services in commemoration 
of the Nation’s Memorial Day at Holy Trinity Church, conducted 
by the rector and regimental chaplain, Rev. Floyd Williams 
Tomkins, D.D. 

The third term of Col. Wendell P. Bowman about expiring, 
it was determined to make the occasion of his ‘re-election to his 
fourth functional as well as official Through a resolution of 
request by the Board of Officers the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief waived the provision requiring a ten-days’ previous notice, 
and the brigade commander permitted the electors to appear in 
citizen dress. The order for the election directed the line officers 
to report at “ Elm Hall,” Merion, Pennsylvania Railroad (Colonel 
Bowman’s residence), at 6.30 o’clock p.m., June 30, 1902, leaving 
Broad Street station at 6.15, for the purpose of holding an 
election for colonel to fill the vacancy incident to the expiration 
of the commission of the present incumbent. Company and bat- 
talion drills ordered for that evening were annulled, and a para- 
graph in the order read: ‘“ The commissioned officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the field and staff will likewise report 
at the same place and hour to participate in such duty and service 
as may be required of them.” The following excerpt from the 
annual report of Brig.-Gen. John W. Schall, who conducted the 
election, clearly indicates what the duty was and shows its faith- 
ful performance: “Col. Wendell P. Bowman, the efficient com- 
manding officer of the First Regiment, was unanimously re-elected 
colonel on June 80, 1902. I had the honor to preside at the 
election.” The “ service ” was “ functional,” and though the story 
of its performance did not find official place among the archives, 
as did the “ duty,” it was long remembered as distinctively char- 
acteristic of good fellowship and hospitality. 

Colonel Bowman’s General Order No. 18, Headquarters First 
Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania, July 1, 1902, read 
as follows: 


I. Having been re-elected and sworn into the service as required by the 
Military Code of this Commonwealth, the undersigned by virtue thereof and 
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fully appreciating the honor and responsibility thereby conferred, hereby 
assumes command of the First Regiment Infantry, N. G, P. 

II. The following re-appointments and appointments on the Regimental 
staff are hereby announced: 

Adjutant, Fred, Taylor Pusey; Quartermaster, Fred’k P. Koons; Com- 
missary, Frank L. Mueller; Chaplain, Rev. Floyd Williams Tomkins, D.D.; 
Battalion Adjutant, A. D. Whitney; Battalion Adjutant, Walter M. Hotz; 
Battalion Adjutant, G. Rushton Howell; Sergeant-Major, Raymond C. Winter ; 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, Wm. G. Goodwin; Commissary-Sergeant, L. P. Pratt, 
Jr.; Color-Sergeant, Eugene H. Waage; Hospital Steward, Charles Ouram; 
Principal Musician, Wm. E. Chapin; Battalion Sergeant-Major, Isaac Price 
Ewing; Battalion Sergeant-Major, Wm. H. Farraday; Battalion Sergeant- 
Major, H. Bartram Cornog. 


a 


There were no changes in the medical staff by assignment 
until June 10, 1903, when Sorden McClure, appointed first lieu- 
tenant and assistant surgeon, was assigned to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of First Lieutenant and Assistant Sur- 
geon Randolph Faries on December 22, 1902. 

As early as March 17, 1902, a general order from the adju- 
tant-general’s office at Harrisburg made it known that the National 
Guard would encamp by Division from July 12 to July 19, in- 
clusive, and on July 1 the division commander announced that the 
camp would be known as “Camp George G. Meade,” prescribing 
at the same time the customary rules for its conduct and govern- 
ment, and naming the hours for the calls for duty and service. 

This encampment assuming a place of national import from 
the beginning, the regimental unit, except as each was a factor. 
in its zest to assure the reputation of the whole, was apparently 
lost for special mention. The adjutant-general of the State, when 
he said of it in his annual report: “ The encampment was with- 
out doubt the most successful ever held by the National Guard. 
The troops were fully equipped and the personnel remarkably 
high. The conduct of the officers and enlisted men was exemplary 
in every respect,” gave it character for specific prominence. The 
presence of and review by the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, 
and the distinguished officers of the United States army, Maj.- 
Gen. Henry ©. Corbin, Adjutant-General, Brigadier-Generals 
Leonard Wood, Alfred E. Bates, and W. H. Carter and Colonel 
Wallace F. Randolph, Artillery Corps, who accompanied him, 
gave the encampment its national import. And then when the 
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Secretary supplemented his presence and his review with his close 
and expressive analysis, with the commendatory conclusions he 
drew from his observations, he prepared for it a distinctive place 
in history. 


I am not authority, of course (said the Secretary of War at the con- 
clusion of the review), but I have visited the camps and posts of the 
Regular Army, and I have been very much gratified to see to-day the tendency 
toward uniformity and practical business-like basis which the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania has attained. When I say uniformity I mean discipline, 


method, equipment, and everything that goes to characterize a homogeneous 
ELT ne 


This is not merely a perfunctory body of soldiers which I have seen, it is 
a practical body, and my words are based upon genuine observation, for I 
am very deeply interested in bringing about an entente cordiale—a sympathetic 
relation, a camaradarie, between the Regular Army and the Guard. * * * 

The national government ought to make due provisions to enable the 
National Guard of poorer States, which cannot afford to furnish funds like 
Pennsylvania, to do what has been done in this great Commonwealth. 

I want to repeat that I was mostly impressed with the tendency toward 
uniformity in organization, equipment, and spirit of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania and the Regular Army. Pennsylvania is a great, rich State, but 
has been able to do all this itself, doing it on proper lines; but, as I look 
at it on national lines, I believe that this Guard is worth many millions 
of dollars to the national government, 


The following organizations of the United States army par- 
ticipated with the National Guard in this encampment: Troops G 
and H, Second United States Cavalry, Captain Thomas J. Lewis 
commanding; Fourth Battery Field Artillery, United States 
army, Captain Stephen M. Foote commanding; Company of In- 
struction Hospital Corps, United States army, Frederick P. 
Reynolds, captain and assistant surgeon United States army, com- 
manding. 

This encampment had other significant features, out of the 
routine, some of the details of which are supplied in the in- 
structive report of Lieut.-Col. W. F. Richardson, the division 
quartermaster : 

“ Never in the history of the National Guard were the rail- 
roads so liberal and their arrangements more complete for rapid 
movement of the division.” The division mobilized within twenty- 
four hours, and the encampment closing on Saturday, July 19, 
“all troops were at their home station by Saturday night.” 
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The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad ran sidings for the 
different brigades at great expense. The Western Maryland also 
ran a siding from its main line “ for the accommodation of troops 
and batteries.”” A schedule is submitted with Colonel Richardson’s 
report giving hour of departure from the camp, and the hour of 
arrival at the camp of each separate organization with the make- 
up, composition, and character of the train which transported it. 

The cost of the use of the grounds occupied by the encamp- 
ment was met largely by the Gettysburg Citizen Committee. 
Water, donated from the same source, was supplied through six 
or seven miles of pipes, tapping the main pipe entering Gettys- 
burg on the Spangler Farm. Bath houses, erected, one for each 

regiment, and one for the troops and batteries, were used to great 
advantage. 

The regimental advance detail for construction left to prepare 
the way for the regiment’s participation in the 1902 Camp George 
G. Meade, Gettysburg Encampment, on Wednesday evening, 
July 9, at half-past nine o’clock. The regiment with Colonel 
Bowman in command followed on Friday evening, July 11, 
assembling at the armory at eight-thirty o’clock and entraining 
by the Reading at Broad and Callowhill Streets at nine o’clock. 
The movement was in two sections, the first reached Gettysburg 
at six-fifty-two on Saturday morning the twelfth, and the second, 
close behind it, arrived at seven-thirty-two. Gondola, baggage and 
stock cars furnished the transportation for the regimental ambu- 
lance impedimenta and horses. The encampment was formally 
opened with a national salute and the raising of the flag at 
division headquarters at nine o’clock on the morning of the 
twelfth, and the regiment had reached its camp destination in 
time to be present from the beginning. 

Breakfast, under the regular schedule fixed for 6.30, was 
on the morning of Thursday, July 17, announced for By and 
the. companies were directed to be assembled in their several 
company streets at six o’clock for the annual muster and in- 
spection. Inspection drills directed to include ceremonies, bat- 
talion movements, extended order, outpost duty, advance and 
rear guard, followed, and a full twelve-hour day closed with a 
review of the division by the Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
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The men had also been cautioned that inspectors would make 
ratings upon discipline; that the condition of the camp, interior 
of tents, the conduct of men off duty and the order in camp after 
taps would be important factors in computing this discipline rat- 
ing. Infantry ratings were to be by regiment and would be so 
announced. 

The concluding ceremony of moment was the review of the 
division by the Secretary of War on the afternoon of Friday, the 
18th, a review which afforded the National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania the unconscious opportunity through his “ genuine observa- 
tion” of permitting him to say to the country “that this Guard 
is worth many millions of dollars to the National Government.” 

The regiment broke its camp on Saturday morning, the 19th, 
scheduled to leave at 10.45 a.m., the first section composed of 14 
coaches and 1 combination car, left at 12.01 noon, and the second, 
made up of 2 coaches, 5 box, 1 stock, and 1 gondola car, 15 cars 
in all, scheduled also to leave at 10.45 a.m., left at 12.16. Neither 
delay nor accident hindering the movement, its arrival in Phila- 
delphia with the close of the day, included the regiment in the 
official statement that “all troops were at their home stations by 
Saturday night.” 

The report of Maj. William P. Duvall of the Artillery Corps, 
one of the officers of the army, detailed to attend the encampment, 
is comprehensive in its scope, thorough in its discussion, and 
remarkable in the exactitude with which its details lead up to its 
conclusions. It has been recognized as so well worthy of preserva- 
tion in the State’s archives that it appears in full in the Appendix 
and is liberally quoted from in the text of the Adjutant-General’s 
report for 1903. The following, a concluding paragraph, illus- 
trative of its general trend, is a definitive embodiment of its con- 
clusions: 


I inspected every officer and man of the division in ranks, following the 
inspector throughout his big task, hour by hour and step by step, and 
rode beside him whenever he was mounted. I witnessed thus the review of 
every regiment, troop, and battery, and observed a drill of each (in some 
cases several) ; saw every regiment at dress parade, some of them several 
times, and observed four regimental guard mountings in different regiments, 
and noted in all cases how distinctly creditable, and in a good many how 
extremely well, the thing in hand was done, whether at a halt, a march 
past, an evolution or drill, or some field exercise. As already stated, I also 
inspected the setting of the canvas (including sinks) of every regimental 
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camp. I saw, too, as previously stated, the detraining of one entire brigade, 
and the entraining of a large part of the other two. Finally, I took part in 
two reviews of this splendid division in its entirety. Having had rather 
extensive experience in command of troops, regulars and volunteers, from 
a company in garrison to some two thousand men in the field on active 
service, I think I can justly claim, at any rate I do claim, to know about 
soldiers and soldiering, and I also know that I am a comparatively 
severe and exacting critic of troops under all conditions. With all this 
in mind, I give it as my fixed opinion and cool judgment that the 
division of the National Guard of Pennsylvania is to-day the most homogene- 
ous and solid, the most uniformly accoutred and equipped, the most spirited, 
and the most valuable division of troops that can be got together in 
the same time in this country, and in this estimate I am including 
all troops, regulars, volunteers, militia, or what not, and I would like to 
emphasize this further by saying that were I a general officer I would rather 
command this division, rather take my chances of success with it, than any 
other division that it is practicable to organize quickly in the United States. 


Comment and criticism from observation, tabulation and 
ratings from inspections, each from the highest sources and the 
best authority, have rarely met in confirmation and support of 
each other with such significance as is disclosed in the reports 
of the result of the labors of this encampment. Text and figures 
come together, the reviewing officers with their comments, the 
inspectors with their ratings—all are in full accord, not with a 
few organizations of superior qualifications supplying a leaven 
for the whole, but with a general proficiency throughout the entire 
body. 

The figure tabulations of what the inspectors had to say thus 
supplement what the reviewers said. Of the fourteen regimental 
units eleven had a regimental general average of 90 and upwards, 
and of the remaining three, their averages all in the 80’s, the 
lowest was 88.80. In the all-important rating of discipline no 
one of the entire fourteen was below 90. On the right of this 
column of regimental units, leading the forces of the State, was 
the First Regiment of Infantry conspicuous for its proficiency in 
this column of “all proficients”” with the highest average of all, 
95.58, and the best rating for discipline, 97. The other ten in 
the 90’s with their general averages and ratings for discipline 
were as follows: Eighth, general average, 92.67; discipline, 94; 
Third, 92.52, 94; Ninth, 91.34, 96; Tenth, 90.96, 91; Twelfth, 
90.80, 95; Sixth, 90.80, 93; Fourth, 90.52, 95; Sixteenth, 
90.29, 938; Fifth, 90.21, 93; Fourteenth, 90.21, 90. And the 
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three regiments in the 80’s stood respectively as follows: Second, 
89.57, 95; Thirteenth, 89.12, 96; Eighteenth, 88.80, 92. 

The results of the Rifle Practice showed a betterment in the 
regiment in the few who did not and the many who did qualify 
in the season of 1902. Out of an aggregate of 762 but 7 failed 
to qualify. The total qualifications, 765 in all, were: Sharp- 
shooters, 18; first-class marksmen, 118; second-class marksmen, 
615; third-class marksmen, 4. The revolver qualifications were: 
Experts, 30; marksmen, 28; total qualified, 58; failed to qualify, 
3; aggregate, 61. 

There was but little from the competitions of 1902 that came 
this way. At Sea Girt Pennsylvania was fifth on the Hilton 
Trophy Match with a score of 1076, First Lieutenant William S. 
Sloan’s—the only First Regiment representative on the team— 
score was 87, and fifth also in the Inter-State Match with a score 
of 1051, with Lieutenant Sloan again scoring his 87. At Mount 
Gretna the First’s score, 333, gave the First Regiment third 
place for the regimental match, the Thirteenth winning with 339. 
The Ninth Regiment won the Regimental Skirmish Match. The 
Brigade Match came to the First Brigade with a score of 1039, 
against the Third’s 1007, and the Second’s 971. On the First 
Brigade team from the First Regiment were Lieutenant Mehard 
with 85, Lieutenant Sloan with 82, and Private Stewart with 80. 
Of the individual matches Second Lieutenant Horace 8. Lewars, 
Company E, won the Hatfield Cup and medals first prize revolver 
match with a score of 79. The Trexler Trophy, ten shots at 1000 
yards, brigade teams of four, came to the First Brigade with a 
score of 112, the two reserves from First Regiment, Lieutenant 
H. J. Mehard and Sergeant J. B. Maule, not participating. 

Industrial disturbances 1902—differences between mine 
workers and operators in the anthracite coal region in the end 
proving unadjustable, the mine workers ceased work, and early 
in 1902 “both parties to the controversy settled down to a long 
contest.”? Unlawful assemblages, riots, outbreaks, deputy sheriffs 
killed, police officers wounded, conspicuously occurring in parts of 
Schuylkill and Carbon counties, followed each other with short- 
ening intervals, until eventually the Governor determining, as had 
been definitely reported, that the civil authorities were unable to 
cope with the situation, on July 30 ordered the major-general 
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commanding the division of the National Guard to place on duty 
such portions of the division as in his judgment might be neces- 
sary to enforce the laws, restore order, and maintain peace in 
the disaffected region. The disturbances widening in territory 
and increasing in violence, one command after another was placed 
on duty through the late summer and early fall until in the end 
the Governor so directing, the entire division was in service, the 
First Brigade taking the field on October 6. The commanding 
officer, Brig.-Gen. John W. Schall, established his headquarters 
at Tamaqua. A Division General Order charging the respective 
brigade commanders “ with the duty of suppressing disturbances, 
maintaining peace and order,” assigned the First Brigade to 
“ Carbon County, the southern half of Luzerne, and that section 
of Schuylkill County lying south and east of a line drawn through 
Brookside, New Boston, and Delano.” 

“ As it seemed likely,”’ said General Schall in his special re- 
port, “‘the troops would be called upon to stay some time in the 
field, it was considered advisable to allow officers and men to 
arrange their business affairs, no effort being made to establish a 
record for prompt mobilization.” Familiar scenes awaited it, 
the campaign of ’75 was still a memory, when avoiding the haste 
and bustle of a hurried departure and following the directions of 
the Regimental Order No. 3, Current Series, equipped for the 
field with Colonel Bowman in command the regiment left the 
armory at eleven o’clock on the evening of Tuesday, October 7, 
1902, reaching Hazleton, its destination, over the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad in its train of two sections shortly after daylight on 
the morning of the 8th. 

“The threatening crowd of strikers,” said the Inquirer cor- 
respondent, “which the Quaker City guardsmen confidently be- 
lieved would greet them upon their arrival in the city were not in 
sight. No unpleasant features marked the reception of the regi- 
ment here, but stones were thrown at the soldier train as it passed 
Bethlehem. This town is sixty miles from the strike-affected 
region and the bombardment cannot be ascribed to the hostility 
of the strikers.” | 

That the territory assigned to the First Brigade might be 
properly covered and the First Regiment be allotted its appropriate 
share of the responsibility the following dispositions were made. 
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The headquarters of the First Regiment were established at the 
armory of the Ninth Regiment, corner Church and Gum Streets, 
Hazleton, with Company D, Captain John A. Osborn; Company 
C, Captain Henry Nuss, Jr.; and a section of Light Battery A, 
2 guns, detached from the battery under command of First Lieu- 
tenant Norman MacLeod; Company I, Captain Thomas H. P. 
Todd; Company L, Captain George L. Scattergood, under com- 
mand of Maj. Albert L. Williams, First Battalion, Lehigh Valley 
Shops, Hazleton. Company A, Captain Charles F. S. Ellwanger, 
Harwood, Luzerne County; Company E, Captain Charles P. 
Hunt, Cranberry, Luzerne County; Company B, Captain Charles 
S. Wood; Company G, Captain George B. Zane, Jr., constituted 
a post at Lattimer, Luzerne County, with Major William S. Allen, 
Second Battalion, in command. Company M, Captain W. Baner 
Gray, Upper Lehigh, Luzerne Co.; Company K, Captain Charles 
F. Hess, Jeddo, Luzerne Co.; Company H, Captain Sylvester 
G. Watson, Jeddo, Luzerne Co.; Company F, Captain Wright 
I. F. Haggard, Highland, Luzerne Co., under command of Maj. 
Eugene J. Kensil, Third Battalion. Lieut.-Col. J. Lewis Good 
was assigned to the command of the post with his headquarters 
at Jeddo. The several battalion adjutants, First Lieutenant 
Augustus D. Whitney of the First, First Lieutenant Walter M. 
Hlotz of the Second, and First Lieutenant George Rushton. 
Howell of the Third, were on duty with their respective majors. 
Field musicians and hospital corps men accompanied their several 
companies. The medical staff was assigned Maj. Charles S. 
Turnbull at regimental headquarters; First Lieutenant Randolph 
Faries to the Third and First Lieutenant Wilfrid Bernard 
Fetterman to the Second; Captain and Regimental Adjutant 
Fred. Taylor Pusey with Captain Frederick P. Koons, quarter- 
master, and Captain Frank L. Mueller, commissary, were on duty 
at regimental headquarters. 

These dispositions perfected, the reports from a number of 
localities indicated that the strikers and their sympathizers were 
quiet and manifesting a friendly spirit, extending at times to 
offers of assistance, necessarily declined, in preparing quarters, 
tents, carrying wood and water, police duty and other chores about 
camps or barracks. The regiment had a very large, and it was at 
first expected it would prove to be a very difficult, district to 

33 
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handle, but with judicious management it turned out otherwise. 
The use of tents was reduced to a minimum. Company M was 
the only company under canvas. Whenever buildings, shops, or 
halls could be utilized they were occupied as barracks, and so it 
fell to the lot of all the other companies to be so quartered. 

Despite the general quiet there were attempted émeutes and 
occasional alarms, that disappeared with time, the approaching 
solution of the differences, and the general better understanding 
of the situation. The first night of the occupancy called out 
Company M from its station at the Lehigh Valley Shops with a 
reported wreck of a train of coal cars in the vicinity. Then 
Company I, Captain Todd, answered a hurry call, but when the 
soldiers reached the point of disturbance, investigation disclosed 
that a number of large boulders had been placed across the track, 
which a coal train, moving slowly with the tender in front, had 
run into, derailing the tender. The train crew had retracked the 
tender, removed the obstructions and the train moved on. Toward 
evening on the ninth the companies quartered in and about 
Hazleton, with MacLeod’s two rapid-fire guns, made a parade 
through the streets of the town and its outlying sections. The 
display was most creditable, serving its purpose not only to 
acquaint the men with the neighborhood, but impress upon the 
community what there was in the presence of a well-disciplined, 
well-drilled military force. The character and calibre of the 
yet unfamiliar “rapid-fire gun” were a subject for much com- 
ment and curious inquiry. 

There were frequent conferences at regimental headquarters 
with Colonel Bowman, Captain Pusey, Lieutenant-Colonel Good, 
Majors Williams, Allen and Kensil, to study the maps of the 
country, acquaint themselves with the approaches and means of 
access to each of the collieries and to ascertain what roads were 
best available to reach localities likely to develop disorder. 

Colonel Bowman took the precaution to acquire a personal 
familiarity with the terrain, roads, and centres most likely to 
harbor disaffection. With Captain Pusey he made long horse- 
back tours through the county, visited his outposts often and fre- 
quently ran into crowds, some of a decidedly disorderly tendency, 
others better disposed. In one instance, with no troops within 
several miles, with no one with him but Captain Pusey, he rode 
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into a threatening mob, insulting, turbulent, upon the verge of 
open violence, drew his revolver and with a few stern words of 
rebuke finally forced it to a sluggish dispersal. 

Regimental General Order No. 33, of October 10, 1902, in 
the nature of a proclamation, Colonel Bowman caused to be 
printed in the three different languages spoken in the vicinity 
and posted in publie places throughout the region, the preserva- 
tion of the good order of which had been specially placed in his 
keeping. The posting of the order by the soldiers seemed to 
create a comment equally as forceful as did the import of its 
words. Strikers gathered about wherever it was to be seen, and 
whether scanning it hurriedly or reading it closely, moved on 
with knitted brow and sullen frown. The order read as follows: 


In compliance with General Order 39 A. G. O., c. s., and General Order 14, 
Headquarters Division N. G. P., ¢.s., the officers and men of this regiment 
and section of Battery A detailed for duty herewith, First Lieutenant 
Norman MacLeod commanding, will be vigilant and fearless in the preserva- 
tion of the public peace and good order upon all occasions. 

All the inhabitants of this district will clearly and distinctly understand 
that the military forces are here, charged with the duty of protecting all 
trains and other property from unlawful interference. 

And with the further duty of seeing that all men who desire to work 
shall be protected at all times, in their inalienable right to work, without 
fear of bodily harm to themselves or their families, and the protection of 
themselves and their wives and children in their homes, night and day, 
from every kind of intimidation, threats, assaults, and all acts of violence. 

All persons and their families who are in any way being interfered with 
in the exercise of their lawful rights, of person or property, by intimida- 
tions, threats, assaults, or any kind of violence, or are in fear thereof, are 
_requested to promptly report same to these headquarters, and full and com- 
plete protection will be given them and their homes, at all times, and persons 
engaged in such lawless acts will take due warning. 

The people will understand that the duty thus assigned will be rigidly 
enforced by the officers and men of this command and under no circum- 
stances shall they allow any interference whatsoever in the discharge thereof. 

All persons engaged in acts of violence and intimidation will be arrested 
and held under guard until further notice. 


On October 18, 1902, Maj.-Gen. Charles Miller with his staff 
visited this 100 square miles of territory covered by Colonel 
Bowman’s regiment. It was remarked by correspondents, with 
the approval of the general and those who accompanied him, that 
with patrols so alert and the troops so effectively posted, good order 
would certainly be maintained. The absence of soldiers, it was 
also said, from the streets of the towns embraced within the dis- 
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trict was especially noticeable. The men were kept close to quarters 
when not on post, and not allowed to idle about the thoroughfares. 

On this same night, the 13th, the headquarters of Colonel 
Bowman, at the Hazleton Armory, were stoned. ‘The sentries 
responded with three shots in the air and the stoning ceased. 
Shortly afterward a local night watchman in the vicinity, failing 
to heed the challenge of the sentry and continuing his approach, 
the sentry fired to bring him to a halt. The shot fortunately 
went over his head, after which with a satisfactory explanation 
he was permitted to pass on. 

The opportunity for drills and military instruction, when 
the specific duties of the occasion permitted, was not lost. Nor 
was rifle practice neglected. Company commanders were directed 
to report their unqualified men to First Lieutenant Charles P. 
Smith, Company E, Acting Inspector of Rifle Practice on duty 
at the Military Post commanded by Major Allen at Lattimer 
Mines, for the purpose of qualifying them as marksmen on a 
range there provided. ; 

The strike was well on the wane, President Roosevelt had 
had it in hand, a conciliation board proposition had been received 
with favor, and at a convention of miners at Wilkes-Barre on 
October 21 “the strike was declared off.” It was to be some 
weeks yet, however, before the gradual withdrawal of the troops 
reached the First Regiment. 

In compliance with the earnest request of the representative 
citizens of the Borough of Hazleton, the regiment, including all 
its outlying companies, made a street parade through the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the town on the afternoon of October 21. 
It was an impressive demonstration, that met the approval and 
appreciation not only of those who had encouraged it, but of the 
citizens generally. Factories and industries suspended operations, 
schools were closed for the day, and stores temporarily. Vehicles 
and conveyances, transportation of every sort came to the borough 
crowded to discomfort, the alert and active seized every vantage 
ground for a better view and the multitude was everywhere. 

The companies from outlying stations came in by train and 
trolley, Companies K and H from Jeddo, Company M from Upper 
Lehigh, Company F from Highland by train, and Companies B 
and G from Lattimer by trolley. Company E stationed. at Oran- 
berry, and Company A at Harwood, marched to and from their 
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respective stations. The other companies were all quartered within 
the borough limits. The section of the battery had its place in 
rear of the column. 

The line was formed promptly at four o’clock and the column 
moved north on Church Street to Diamond Avenue, west on 
Diamond Avenue to James Street, and south on James to Broad. 
Liberal applause, shouting and cheering, animation, appreciation, 
a manifest good feeling, greeted the column everywhere through- 
out the entire route. The steady ranks, impressive step, free 
swing, soldierly bearing, excellent deportment, so impressed the 
bystanders that there was open expression of “ meritorious appro- 
bation.” On reaching Broad Street a countermarch was made 
to Wyoming, where hee Pine and Laurel Streets there was 
a dress parade, review, and a few exhibition manceuvres, such 
as the limited space would permit. At their conclusion the march 
was resumed to Cedar Street and thence to the headquarters at 
the Ninth Regiment Armory, where the parade dismissed, and the 
companies returned by train, trolley, or afoot, as they had come, 
back to their respective’ stations and places. 

The following squibs from the local press, typical of such 
occasions, not lacking in general interest, will awaken many for- 
gotten memories: 

Post ELLMAKER.—‘‘ The camp was practically deserted yesterday after- 
noon.” “This camp, considering the quarters, is one of the cleanest in the 
region. Everything is spick and span, the officers and privates are always 
clean shaved, and at all times present an excellent appearance.” ‘‘ The mem- 
bers of Company I football team will do some lively practice work for their 
game with Company D at Hazle Park on Friday afternoon.” ‘“ A private 
explains that the reason extra soldiers were sent to Beaver Meadow and 
MeAdoo was to give the girls of those towns a chance.” “ Companies I and L 
made an excellent appearance, for all of which Major Williams and Captain 
Todd deserve much praise.” “The Lattimer companies, under command of 
Captain Wood and Captain Zane, drilled well.” “There was something 
doing when Lieutenant Hollenback had the telephone moved up to the commis- 
sary officers’ room.” ‘“ The boys are wondering who it was that got away 
with the T rail and what happened.” ‘“ Lieutenant Patterson, of Company A, 
who is the Assistant City Solicitor (District Attorney) of Philadelphia, spent 
last evening the guest of Captain Todd. The lheutenant, aside from being a 
good soldier, is also one of the brightest legal lights in the City of Brotherly 
Love.” 

The parade was the climax, interest weakened, incidents les- 
sened, except that the Noveriier election conducted in the field 


les the supervision of a state commissioner awakened its 
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attendant enthusiasm. The Summary Court had held some busy 
sessions with, as a rule, but trivial delinquencies to dispose of, 
with occasional intervention of offences demanding exemplary 
punishment. 

On October 24, 1902, it was announced in General Orders 
from the headquarters of the National Guard, Adjutant General’s 
Office, that the purpose for which the division had been placed 
on duty in the several counties in the State having been accom- 
plished, and it being evident that the local authorities could pre- 
serve the peace and give the necessary and proper protection to 
life and property, the major-general commanding was directed to 
relieve the troops and return them to their home rendezvous as 
promptly as conditions would permit. 

The movement did not touch the First Regiment until Novem- 
ber 8, when General Order No. 25 from Division Headquarters 
in pursuance of the order of October 24 from National Guard 
Headquarters relieved Companies A,:B, G and M of the First 
Infantry from duty in the field and directed that they be returned 
to their home rendezvous. Maj. William S. Allen had meanwhile, 
on November 7, been detached from his First Battalion and 
named as Provost Marshal of Hazleton, and at the same time 
Battalion Adjutant First Lieutenant G. Rushton Howell was de- 
tailed to assist him. 

General Order No. 26 from Division Headquarters followed 
on the 10th and pursuant thereto, republished as it was through 
Brigade Headquarters, Regimental General Order No. 47 of 
November 11, relieved Companies C, D, E, F, H, I, K and L 
from further duty in the field, and with specific directions as to 
details and transportation, returned them to their home rendezvous. 

Two paragraphs of congratulatory reference in a General 
Order of Colonel Bowman fittingly conclude the narrative, and 
the Hazleton campaign of 1902 passes into the gallery of “ his- 
toric shadowgraphs.”’ 

The colonel commanding congratulates the officers and men of this regi- 
ment and likewise those of the detail of Battery A upon their vigilance and 


soldierly conduct in the performance of the trying and onerous duties assigned 
to them at the several posts. 

No soldiers of any service could do better and, with the same vigilance 
and discipline maintained without relaxation, the commands will retain the 
respect of all law-abiding citizens and will add additional honors to their 
records as soldiers, 
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First Lieutenant Harry J. Mehard, Regimental Inspector of 
Rifle Practice, his commission having Bed was in Regimental 
General On No. 49 of Decouiben, 15,1902, announced as re- 
appointed. His captaincy followed March 27, 1903, the date 
of the approval of an amendatory act to the Act of April 28, 1899, 
which among other modifications and betterments increased the 
rank of the rifle practice inspector of a regiment of infantry from 
first lieutenant to captain. On the same date Captain Frank L. 
Mueller, the regimental commissary, was so commissioned, his 
rank being likewise so increased. First Lieutenant Walter M. 
Hotz resigned his battalion adjutancy on July 8, 1903, and on 
July 11, 1903, William F. Eidell, advanced from his second 
heutenaney in Company B, with other promotions yet to follow, 
was appointed first heutenant and battalion adjutant in his stead 
and assigned to the Second Battalion. 

Captain John A. Osborn, private June 15, 1890, corporal, 
sergeant, captain from January 27, 1899, first sergeant through 
Spanish War, resigned his captaincy of Company D May 19, 
1903, and on June 5, 1903, First Lieutenant William S. Sloan, 
a soldier in Company D from March 27, 1896, sergeant, first 
sergeant, filling both lieutenancies, with a record at the target of 
exceptional merit, a corporal in the Spanish-American War, was 
elected to succeed him. On February 25, 1908, Captain Wright 
J. F. Haggard, enlisted man and officer since July 15, 1887, 
captain since April 17, 1899, first sergeant through the Spanish- 
American War, resigned his captaincy of Company F. The 
resignation of First Lieutenant William A. Wurst, with a Spanish- 
American War record, on December 25, 1902, left a vacancy, and 
on April 6, 1903, Second Lieutenant William H. Hey, a soldier in 
the company from August 19, 1889, quartermaster sergeant 
through its war service, was elected captain, vice Haggard, re- 
signed. On April 14, 19038, by Regimental Order, First Lieuten- 
ant John H. Maurer, of Company O, was assigned to the command 
of Company I. Captain Thomas H. P. Todd’s commission was 
vacated June 22, 1903, his first lieutenant, John P. Boyd, having 
resigned on December 26, 1902, and his second lieutenant, Augus- 
tus Wagner, on May 16, 1903. These vacancies continued until 
February 4, 1904, when the second leutenancy was filled by the 
election of Cornelius Moore, who had been connected with the com- 
pany as private, corporal, and sergeant from December 22, 1892. 
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Lieutenant Moore’s election to the captaincy of Company I fol- 
lowed on February 25, 1904, and Edward Ridgeway Smyth, first 
made the second, was on November 17, 1904, advanced to the first 
leutenancy. 

Captain Nuss’s promotion sent Lieutenant Maurer back to his 
company December 29, 1903, First Lieutenant Charles P. Smith, 
of Company E, relieving him; Lieutenant Smith remained until 
he in turn was relieved through Captain Moore’s election. 

Captain W. Baner Gray resigned his captaincy of Company 
M June 9, 1903. The two lieutenants remained for a time, but 
the personnel of the.old Company M passed out and a new Com- 
pany M came in. It brought with it much of its own esprit de 
corps and local pride of organization, which it promptly trans- 
ferred to its new affiliations. A military enthusiasm centering 
about Tacony and its vicinity, fostered and encouraged under the 
leadership of Dr. Elmer E. Keiser, of that place, ultimately 
assumed the more substantial shape of an independent military 
company known in its beginning as the Roosevelt Infantry. After 
some two years of a successful existence, in the late winter of 
1902, negotiations were opened with a view to its permanent 
attachment to the First Regiment Infantry. Its personnel had 
been well and wisely chosen. After a close physical examination 
by the regimental surgeon and a rigid inspection by the brigade 
inspector the entire total of forty-five, with but one or two re- 
jections, was accepted. The resignation of Captain Gray had 
opened the way for a succession and on June 23, 1903, Captain 
Elmer E. Keiser was duly elected and commissioned as captain 
of Company M, First Regiment Infantry. 

Major William S. Allen, first elected major January 3, 1898, 
was unanimously re-elected. On the expiration of his term at an 
election called for January 3, 1903, Major Eugene J. Kensil 
was detailed to conduct the election. 

The First Regiment, Col. Wendell P. Bowman commanding, was 
granted permission as one of the three regiments, First, Eighth, 
Eighteenth and Governor’s Troop, to parade at Harrisburg on 
Tuesday, January 20, 1903, on the occasion of the inauguration of 
Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker. These three regiments, four 
companies from the Fourth attached to the Eighth, were with 
the Governor’s Troop, by virtue of General Order No. 2, Head- 
quarters of the National Guard, January 8, 1903, organized into 
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a provisional brigade, under the command of Brig.-Gen. John A. 
Wiley, of the Second Brigade. The First Regiment, entraining 
on the Reading Railroad at the subway on Callowhill Street on 
the morning of the 20th at 6.45 o’clock, reached Harrisburg in 
due course, participated in the inaugural ceremonies and returned 
by the same route during the night. 

A proclamation of Governor Stone’s announced the death at 
his late home in Bellefonte, after a short illness, of former Gov- 
ernor Daniel Hartman Hastings at 10 o’clock a.m. on the ninth 
day of January, 1903. Governor Hastings had been colonel of 
the Fifth Regiment of the National Guard and adjutant-general 
of the State, to which the proclamation, among its other eulogistic 
allusions, made this reference: ‘He was always an earnest 
advocate of the National Guard of the State and while adjatant- 
general rendered efficient services at the time of the Johnstown 
flood.” 

The spring inspections, with a night to each company through 
the months of February and March, were personally made by 
Maj. Charles H. Worman, the brigade inspector, rigid and thor- 
ough. Company I was the one company of the regiment specif- 
ically reported on adversely as having “ been advised in writing 
through regimental headquarters of the principal errors noted 
at this inspection.” Speaking generally, Major Worman in his 
report said: 

I am pleased to report that the companies in the brigade are found 
to be with few exceptions in an exceedingly creditable condition. I was led 
to believe that the companies would be found in a semi-demoralized condition 
owing to the long tour of duty performed during the industrial disturbances. 


In a general way I can report the brigade in good physical condition and 
the esprit apparently of the highest order. 


Colonel Sweeney, the inspector-general, in his report of the 
spring inspections for 1903 said: “ The work was performed in 
a thorough and conscientious manner, reflecting credit upon the 
officers engaged therein,” adding for himself, however, “ The 
inspectors report the Guard in good condition, but a radical 
change in the method of instruction is necessary before a high 
standard of efficiency can be obtained.” Neglect of the early 
preliminaries for years, so frequently dwelt upon both by our 
own and army inspectors, is again made a subject for severe com- 
ment. Colonel Sweeney said, ‘‘ Recruits are placed in the com- 
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pany with little or no knowledge of the primary drill, with the 
result that the work of the individual soldier is slovenly per- 
formed and the movements of the company slighted and im- 
properly executed.” Major Worman, always rigid, thorough, and 
painstaking, among his other recommendations, concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ That for the betterment of the company the recruit be 
placed in charge of a thoroughly capable and qualified non-com- 
missioned officer for primary instruction and that captains be 
required to see that the recruit is well set up and well drilled 
before he is allowed to drill with the company.” 

On the evening of April 3, 1903, at 8.30 o’clock, the regiment 
was assembled in full dress uniform at the regimental armory 
for parade, review, inspection and presentation of the medals and 
trophies won at the several competitions during the rifle practice 
season of 1902. A series of semi-monthly battalion drills fol- 
lowed, each battalion in charge of its own major, that continued 
through the spring and early summer. 

The forty-second anniversary parade of April 19, 1903, had no 
feature of special significance. The regiment, Colonel Bowman 
commanding, paraded in full strength, as did the Veteran Corps 
with Colonel Wiedersheim in command. Lieutenant-Colonel Good 
was in his place and Majors Williams, Allen, and Kensil with 
their respective battalions. The good weather added to the crowds, 
encouraged enthusiasm, inspirited the troops. Newspaper com- 
ment reflected the buoyancy of the occasion. The following, a 
clipping, typical of others, speaks for itself: “ A more perfect 
day for a showy military pageant could hardly be desired. From 
a spectacular viewpoint the parade was the best the First Regi- 
ment has ever made.” Among the men of distinction and prom- 
inence who viewed the parade and participated with the Veteran 
Corps in its evening entertainment were Rear-Admiral Charles 
E. Clark, United States Navy, who speeded the Oregon through 
the Magellan Straits to help demolish Cervera’s ships; Lieut.- 
Col. Lyttleton W. T. Waller, United States Marine Corps, his 
valorous performances in the Philippines still a rich remem- 
brance; Gen. E. O. Lefevre, United States Marine Corps; Gen. 
J. P. 8. Gobin; Adj.-Gen. Thomas J. Stewart, National Guard 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Charles ©. Harrison, Provost, University 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. John H. Converse; ex-Mayors Charles F. 
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Warwick and Edwin S. Stuart; Hon. John B. McPherson, 
United States Circuit Court, and Peter Boyd, Esq. 

On the 21st of January, 1903, the Congress of the United 
States passed an act which was approved by the President, known 
as an “ Act to promote the efficiency of the militia and for other 
purposes.” This act, voluminous in detail and exact in its 
requirements, brought the militia of the country in closer touch 
and more directly within the control and under the supervision 
of the general government than it had ever been before. Strength- 
ened by amendment and enlarged by supplement, its provisions 
have now brought the militiaman and permanent establishment 
so close to each other that, as a general officer of the Regular 
Army recently quaintly described it, all the President needs to 
do is to raise his hand, beckon with gesture and command with 
phrase, “ This way, my man,” and the State soldier has no other 
recourse but to respond with alacrity. With a view of obtaining 
the necessary information precedent to the execution of certain 
provisions of this act, Army Headquarters at Washington ordered 
an inspection of the organized militia of all the States and Ter- 
ritories, and Captain OC. W. Kennedy, Adjutant Eighth United 
States Infantry, was designated by the commanding officer of the 
Department of the East from his Governor’s Island Headquarters 
as the inspecting officer for the First Brigade of the division, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. With every conceivable article 
of equipment and uniform that fits the soldier for the field, 
clothing and ordnance, the companies of the First Regiment 
were directed by General Order No. 13, Regimental Head- 
quarters, April 25, 1903, to assemble at the armory, two on some 
of the evenings and one on others from April 30 to May 8, 1903, 
inclusive, when the thorough and rigid inspection his instructions 
comprehended was made by Captain Kennedy. Battalion com- 
manders and battalion adjutants were on duty when each of the 
several companies of their respective battalions was inspected. 

Concurrent with this inspection the issuance of the following 
General Order from Regimental Headquarters indicated the ever 
increasing appreciative recognition of how close akin was the 
army of the nation with the National Guard of the States: 


Upon the receipt of this order and once in every six months hereafter, 
the articles of war shall be read and published by the company commanders 
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to the officers and men of their several companies and they shall be duly 
observed and obeyed by all officers and soldiers of this regiment. 


The First Regiment’s reverential commemoration of the na- 
tion’s Memorial Day was again made significant by its participa- 
tion in full dress uniform, officers with side arms, on the after- 
noon of Sunday, May 24, 1903, in Divine service at Holy Trinity 
Church under the auspices of Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., the 
regimental chaplain and rector of the parish. The command was 
accompanied by the Veteran Corps and George G. Meade Post No. 
1, Grand Army of the Republic. The conclusion of the regimental 
order directing the movement was as follows: 


This will be a patriotic and sacred duty in commemoration of the heroic 
services of the officers and men of the Army and Navy in defence of our 
country, and every officer and man will participate unless relieved or excused 


by proper authority. 

The necessary number of United States magazine rifles and 
carbines, calibre .80, had been received at Harrisburg from the 
General Government to justify an issue on a basis of fifty-five 
to each company organization, and on May 19, 1903, pursuant to 
instructions received from the adjutant-general’s office, the sey- 
eral companies of the regiment were directed to turn in the old 
.45 calibre and receive the new issue. The order was complete 
on specific directions and Captain Harry J. Mehard’s detail of 
general supervision included instructions to see that the require- 
ments prescribed for collection of the old rifle and issue of the 
new were faithfully carried out. 

The unfortunate and destructive fire which occurred at the 
armory at 6 o’clock on the morning of May 20, 1903, was not 
permitted to interfere with the regular routine of duty. Captain 
Charles P. Hunt, of Company E, upon the first alarm detailed 
as Officer of the Day until 6 o’clock in the evening, was then 
relieved by First Lieutenant Charles P. Smith of the same com- 
pany. Sentries were posted, guards mounted, no one was ad- 
mitted to the armory without authority, and with every precau- 
tion promptly taken for the protection and security of government, 
regimental, and company property, no other losses followed save 
those directly incident to the fire. Schedules itemizing damage, 
adjustment, appraisements were promptly made and the loss 
placed in course of insurance settlement, repairs, improvements, 
reconstruction, replacement, went along with all possible ex- 
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pedition and except for the loss of some irreplaceable records the 
regiment was after a time back to whére it was before, with the 
contemplated improvements, an additional story on the main 
building completed and in use before the winter. 

Kindly expressions of sympathy and tenders of assistance 
came from various sources, notably from the commanding officers 
of the Second and Third Regiments, Battalion of State Fencibles, 
and Troop A, which the Board of Officers at their June meeting 
recognized by appropriate acknowledgments. 

The act approved March 27, 1903, which has already been 
referred to, made some reductions in the number of non-com- 
missioned officers to a company of infantry and, again, elsewhere 
there was a slight increase. The eight corporals were reduced 
to six, the four duty sergeants were continued, and a quarter- 
master-sergeant was added; not more than two cooks and one 
artificer were also recognized. The regimental staff, commissioned 
and non-commissioned, was unaffected. The privates were con- 
tinued at thirty-five for minimum and forty-five for maximum. A 
regimental band was also provided for, to consist of one chief 
musician, one principal musician, and one drum major, each with 
the rank of sergeant of the non-commissioned staff, four sergeants, 
eight corporals, one cook and twelve privates. The chief musician 
was to rank with and receive the pay of a first Heutenant of in- 
fantry. A hospital corps was organized on a most comprehensive 
scale and workable system. One of its minor details was, besides 
the hospital steward, a provision for one acting hospital steward 
in a regiment of eight companies, and two in a regiment of more 
than eight. 

The movement to place these requirements in course of opera- 
tion was initiated by a General Order from the adjutant-general, 
No. 19, of May 1, 1903. In compliance therewith a General 
‘Order from Headquarters of the First Regiment, of May 22, 
1903, which, reciting such of its provisions as required attention, 
directed that company commanders should proceed to conform to 
its terms, at the same time providing that 


Reductions in the number of non-commissioned officers will be accom- 
plished by expiration of enlistment of men of the respective grades. Where 
men now in the service in grades in which reduction is necessary desire to 
re-enlist, such re-enlistment will be permitted, provided the reduction re- 
quired be accomplished prior to January, 1904. 
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Reconstruction was also effected as otherwise comprehended ; 
and all accomplished within the prescribed time limit. The regi- 
ment, by the beginning of the year, had adjusted itself to a full 
conformity with the statute. 

On Monday morning, June 15, 1903, at 6.50 o'clock, the 
regiment was assembled at the armory for another tour of escort 
duty with the old Liberty Bell, on this occasion to escort it from 
Independence Hall to the railway station on its way to Boston 
for service on the 17th of June in the ceremonies incident to 
the celebration of the 128th Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

On July 9, 1903, Chief Musician William E. Chapin, trans- 
ferred from the field music and the regimental staff, was appointed 
chief musician of the First Regiment’s Regimental Band, and on 
the same day Samuel H. Kendle was appointed to the position 
of principal musician, and Musician Herbert Geissinger of Com- 
pany F was named as drum-major. “ The institution of regi- 
mental bands,” said the Inspector-General, “in our service not 
only meets the requirements of the Drill Regulations, but it proved 
a marked success in many ways. The question of music in the 
Guard has been a serious one, but this problem appears now to 
have been solved. Commanding officers of regiments are to be 
congratulated upon the securing of such efficient musical organiza- 
tions and the organizations themselves commended for their 
soldierly conduct and military bearing.” 

General Orders from the Headquarters of the National Guard 
on April 4, 1903, announced the annual encampment as by 
brigades and fixed the time for the First Brigade from July 11 
to July 18, inclusive, the brigade commander subsequently desig- 
nating the location as Perkasie, and the name Camp Hastings. 

The construction detail of the First Regiment, under command 
of First Lieutenant Charles P. Smith, of Company E, left the 
Reading Terminal at 7 o’clock on the morning of Thursday, 
July 9, and the regiment with Colonel Bowman in command fol- 
lowed at 8.15 p.m. on Friday, July 10, reaching its camp site 
at Perkasie before midnight. The published routine of duty did 
not vary materially from the usual course, with every hour and in 
some instances every half-hour filled from the first call at 5.25 a.m. 
to taps at 10 p.m., except three, omitted because the “ evolutions 
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of regiment or brigade” called for two o’clock required two hours 
for their detailed execution, there was little margin for aught 
else but what the “ routine” called for—‘“ duty.” 

The annual muster and inspection by the adjutant-general and 
inspector-general was held on Tuesday, July 14, with the Gov- 
ernor and his staff and the brigade commander and his staff, 
in attendance, close observers of every detail. Inspection and 
muster followed a review, and as soon as the muster was over, 
there was the usual regimental drill and after that the drill in 
extended order. 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Howe, of the Artillery Corps, assistant to 
Inspector-General, Department of the East, was the officer of 
the Regular Army detailed for the First and Second Brigades. 
In his voluminous, thorough and instructive report, among his 
many suggestions and frequent commendations of the First 
Brigade, among other things he said: “ The men looked clean 
and neat; they dressed well and generally drilled well. The 
steadiness of the First Regiment in ranks was noticeable,’ and 
referring to the two brigades together, in another place he states: 
“ The discipline throughout in both brigades was excellent. The 
camps were very orderly at night. Obedience to orders was prompt 
and universal and I only saw one drunken man in both brigades.” 
And again, speaking generally of how closely he had followed 
all the inspections, attended all kinds of drills, parades, and re- 
views, visited all the guards, present at the guard mounting in 
every regiment, he adds that “he made many suggestions, all 
of which were received with courtesy and a kindly spirit.” 

The following paragraphs of Colonel Howe’s, laudatory in 
most instances, reflective in but few, from an officer of the army, 
himself of the Inspector’s Department, are so encouraging and 
helpful that the Pennsylvania Guardsmen practically indeed of 
the permanent establishment, who do so much with so little com- 
pensation, cannot but receive them with an appreciative greeting: 

The National Guard of Pennsylvania comes nearer to the regular service 
in its method of clothing, camping, cooking and target practice than any 
other that I am familiar with, and all of their orders and regulations seem 
to be based upon the United States Army orders and regulations. It is 
therefore not deemed practicable to recommend any very radical changes in 


this organizations * * * 
The National Guard of Pennsylvania, First and Second Brigades, is a 
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very efficient body of men. In its organization, clothing and equipment it 
resembles more nearly the United States Army than any other of which I 
have any knowledge. 

Its officers are, as a rule, earnest, energetic men, who show great industry 
when in camp and work for the improvement of their commands along military 
lines as they see them. So far as I was able to judge, they accepted my 
criticisms (which were freely made) in a kindly spirit, and were always 
ready to discuss any matter on which we differed in the same spirit. The 
industrial disturbances in the State have brought new features into the 
military problems in that State of a very serious nature, and these problems 
they are trying to meet in a manly, straight-forward way. They are worthy 
of commendation for their self-sacrificing and energetic spirit, and, in my 
opinion, the Guard would form a very valuable adjunct to the Regular 
Army in time of war. 

Their defects are mainly those of detail, such as permitting men to go 
about with coats unbuttoned, in some cases a failure to salute superior 
officers, and in some cases a laxness in drill—not in the amount of drill, but 
in the exactness with which the manual of arms, wheeling by fours, changing 
direction in column, and the turnings were executed. 

When one reflects that these men are engaged in civil pursuits and 
have their livings to make, these defects seem trivial as a whole, and one 
is compelled to wonder at the amount of time they are willing to give to their 
military duties, with very little compensation. .. . 


There was a brigade review by the Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief on the afternoon of inspection day. No other function 
or ceremony interrupting, with routine rigidly followed, with the 
work it exacted well and cheerfully done, with the improvement 
expected appreciably in evidence, the camp was broken and the 
commands returned to their respective home rendezvous on the 
day fixed for its termination. 

The inspector-general in his report of October 20, 1903, is 
induced, in view of misleading comparisons instituted between the 
various commands in the several brigades, made upon the basis of 
the ratings of the spring inspection, all these ratings in the hands 
of the brigade inspector only, and hence the impossibility of 
securing a single division standard, to again call attention to the 
division system where an inspector is detailed to perform the same 
service for every brigade. The consolidated report of the “ Annual 
Field Inspection for 1903,” like those that have preceded it, is 
submitted with the ratings on each particular subdivision fixed 
by the judgment of a single individual throughout the entire 
division. 

The consolidated report for the annual field inspection of 
1903 shows the First Regiment to have secured at the Perkasie 
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encampment a general average of 94.55 with a discipline rating 
of 96, and a rating for ceremonies of 97.50. Two companies, 
besides their maximum of 100 in two branches, each attained a 
“special mention,’ C for “ Books and Papers,’ K for “ Cere- 
monies.” But creditable as was this record, in the general ex- 
cellence that everywhere prevailed, first place went to the Eighth 
and second only came to the First. There were eleven 90’s and 
upwards out of the fourteen, and the three in the 80’s were: 
Eighteenth Regiment, 89.85; Sixth, 89.48; Third, 88.44. The 
Eighth Regiment took the lead with a general average of 95.14, 
discipline 95, ceremonies 95.50; the First Regiment following 
with its average and ratings as above. The others of the 90’s 
follow in their proper order: Ninth, general average 93.82, 
discipline 96, ceremonies 97; Tenth, general average 92.88, dis- 
cipline 94, ceremonies 98.50; Thirteenth, general average 92.85, 
discipline 95, ceremonies 96.50; Twelfth, general average 92.84, 
discipline 95, ceremonies 95; Sixteenth, general average 92.05, 
discipline 93, ceremonies 96.50; Fourteenth, general average 
91.77, discipline 93, ceremonies 96.50; Second, general average 
91.70, discipline 95, ceremonies 98; Fifth, general average 90.48, 
discipline 95, ceremonies 95.50; Fourth, general average 90.24, 
discipline 95, ceremonies 94.50. 

On July 25, 1903, the regiment proceeded to Willow Grove 
to participate in a reunion of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
that once a year, in the summer, is held in the vicinity of the 
city under the auspices of the Philadelphia Grand Army Asso- 
ciation. 

The consequent adoption for qualifications of new rules, 
schedules, firing regulations, etc., incident to the issue of the new 
magazine rifle, required changes in the condition and location of 
many of the rifle ranges, some having to be rebuilt and not a few 
renovated. The chief difficulty was found in securing sufficient 
ground to locate the ranges for long distances. This and other 
incidentals delayed the practice season, and work that should 
have had six months to complete had to be done in about three, 
and in some instances in less time. The season for the Phila- 
delphia troops, however, was not materially shortened, not only 
because there were fewer alterations needed at the First Regiment 
range, which was used by most of them, but from the fact that 

34 
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the First Brigade was granted permission to qualify and practise 
on the range at Sea Girt. Practice was forbidden on all the 
ranges throughout the State until they had been closely inspected 
and pronounced absolutely safe by the Regimental Inspectors of 
Rifle Practice. The rifle range located at Philadelphia, known 
as the First Regiment Rifle Range, used by the First, Second, 
Third and a portion of the Sixth Regiment, was directed to be 
inspected by the ordnance officer of the First Brigade. 

Definitions, targets, classifications, ammunition, and other 
head-line subdivisions essential for instruction in and use of 
the new magazine rifle by the National Guard, were compre- 
hended under what seemed to be officially known as “ Special 
Course C, Small Arms Firing Regulations.” As it there appears 
“Expert ” now stands for a first-honor man with the rifle, as it 
had heretofore with the revolver, and is accorded only to those 
who, having made the necessary total to qualify as a sharpshooter, 
have fired two or more full scores_,at 800 and 1000 yards, and 
from the best two have made a total of 40 at 800 and 35 at 1000 
yards. ‘ Figures of Merit,” heretofore of service in the computa- 
tions of merit value in a general inspection, were adopted in the 
rifle practice to determine a standing from individual figures 
“to be calculated by the methods laid down in the new firing 
regulations of the Regular Army, for calculating the individual 
figure of merit, and published by the War Department January 1 
of each year.” “ The State figure of merit ”’—so reads General 
Order No. 4, Headquarters National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
of May 25, 1903, publishing a circular of the General Inspector 
of Rifle Practice—“ similar to the department figure of merit, 
will be the combined figure of merit of its troops; all figures of 
merit will be computed by multiplying the number of expert 
riflemen by 200, of sharpshooters by 150, of marksmen by 100, 
of first-class men by 75, of second-class men by 50, of third-class 
men by 10, of fourth-class men by zero, and by dividing the sum 
of the products thus obtained by the total number of officers and 
enlisted men in the above seven classes.” 

Under this system of calculation in the “Report of Small 
Arms Firing of the Troops in the State of Pennsylvania for the 
Year 1903,” “ Classification and Figure of Merit,” the First 
Regiment’s standing was as follows: “ Average strength, present 
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and absent commissioned and enlisted for the entire period of 
firing, 750; total number classified, 750; per cent. of average 
strength classified, 90; expert riflemen, 11; sharpshooters, 5; 
marksmen, 201; first-class men, 126; second-class men, 170; 
third-class men, 165; fourth-class men, 72; figure of merit, 56.8; 
total firing rifle, 678; total firing pistol, 54. 

At the State Rifle Practice Camp at Mount Gretna, the Sixth 
Regiment won the Regimental Match shot August 25, 1903, with 
the score of 348; the First Regiment was second, tied by the 
Thirteenth, with a score of 342. The First Regiment won the 
Skirmish Match in 1897; it has not since, nor had it before. This 
year, 1903, it was fifth with a score of 329, against the Thirteenth’s 
winning score of 404, which won the trophy finally. ‘‘ No trophy 
ever offered by the State (it had been shot for since 1893) had 
ever passed through so many hands before being won finally.” 
The match for the Brigade Trophy was won by the First Brigade 
with a total score of 1049. There were three First Regiment men 
on this team, Private Robert Gamble of Company C, who scored 
92; Private Theo. F. Shonert of Company C, whose score was 89, 
and Captain Harry J. Mehard, who made 87. Private Robert 
Gamble, Company ©, the one man out of the First Regiment 
. selected for the team of twelve to represent Pennsylvania at the 
Dryden and National Match at Sea Girt, was fifth man (twelve 
shooting) on the National Match, with a score of 230, the highest 
being 246, and seventh (eight shooting) in the Dryden Match, 
with a score of 121, the highest being 130. Pennsylvania lost in 
both matches, scoring 2718 and standing ninth against New 
York’s winning score of 2988 on the National, and scoring 971 
and standing fourth against the United States Army Infantry 
Team’s winning score of 995. The Inspector of Rifle Practice 
Match, ‘shot August 27, 1903, was won by Captain Mehard with 
a grand total of 181. 

Captain Frederick P. Koons, regimental quartermaster, was 
at his own request relieved from active service and placed on the 
retired list to date from December 21, 1903. Captain Koons’s 
military career had been so faithful, meritorious, honorable, of 
such unusual length, that in the Regimental General Order pub- 
lishing his withdrawal it was said “to entitle him in the largest 
sense to this official announcement in commemoration of his retire- 
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ment from active service.” He had seen service in two wars, 
enlisting as a private in Company H, 119th Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, August 30, 1862, remaining with it con- 
tinuously in active service in the field, participating with it in 
all the battles fought by the Army of the Potomac until June 27, 
1865, when, the war over and his services no longer required, 
he was honorably discharged, having meanwhile been made first a 
corporal and then a sergeant. In the Spanish-American War he 
was, appointed first lieutenant and regimental quartermaster, First 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 5, 1898, and honorably discharged 
June 28, 1898. EKebruary 7, 1870, a private in Company F, in 
our own First Regiment, he promptly advanced to a sergeantcy ; 
his lieutenancy, captaincy, in the line followed and then supple- 
menting his line elections were his appointments first to his first 
lieutenaney and then to his captaincy in the Quartermaster’s 
Department on the Regimental Staff, all without interruption, 
until his connection with the service was finally severed by his 
retirement, December 21, 1903. In war and peace his military 
service to his country and his State, saving the interval between 
his leaving the war establishment and returning to the peace, 
had aggregated more than the full measure of forty-one years. As 
Colonel Bowman closes his General Order he adds this concluding 
tribute: “ Always reserved and unassuming, but always trust- 
worthy and faithful, his record entitles him to the highest com- 
mendation. In thus severing his relations with the active com- 
mand this regiment loses a veteran soldier and officer of experience, 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is deprived of one of 
her worthiest and bravest defenders.” 

Captain Koons did not long survive his retirement. He died 
at his residence, 533 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, August 19, 
1905. He was buried with military honors, Captain Cornelius 
Moore commanding the escort, Company I, First Regiment In- 
fantry, National Guard, Pennsylvania. The commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers attended the funeral in a body. 

On December 24, 1903, Captain Henry Nuss, Jr., com- 
manding Company C, was appointed captain and regimental 
quartermaster, vice Captain Koons, retired. First Lieutenant 
John H. Maurer, private Company C, January 12, 1894; after- 
wards corporal and sergeant; second lieutenant February 23, 
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1899; first heutenant October 19, 1899, sergeant through the 
Spanish-American War, was on Jahuary 28, 1904, elected as 
Captain Nuss’s successor. 

Captain William S. Sloan resigned his captaincy of Com- 
pany D May’ 31, 1904, and Captain Artemas W. Deane, who 
had resigned his former captaincy December 27, 1898, was again 
elected June 1, 1904. 

Through the month of January and again in March, 1904, the 
several companies of the regiment were exhaustively inspected by 
the colonel commanding, in general appearance, school of the 
soldier, setting up exercises, school of the company, guard duty, 
and notably non-commissioned officers were “ required to demon- 
strate their qualifications and capacity to instruct recruits, com- 
mand squads and post sentinels.” The result of the spring in- 
spections demonstrated the efficacy of industrious oversight and 
frequent inspection. 

Beginning April 6, 1904, and ending May 38, 1904, the several 
companies were inspected at the armory on their respective drill 
nights by Maj. Charles H. Worman, brigade inspector, accompanied 
by Brig.-Gen. Chambers McKibbin, United States Army, of 
whose presence Major Worman in his official report speaks as 
follows: “I desire to say it was a sincere pleasure to me in 
having as a fellow-worker the able, courteous, and genial repre- 
sentative of the War Department, Brig.-Gen. Chambers McKibbin, 
United States Army, who was present at each company inspection.” 

The result in detail was as follows: The percentage of at- 
tendance was 100, and general average 100 each for Field and 
Staff, Band, and Hospital Corps. Company <A’s percentage of 
attendance was 100, general average 94.12; Company B, 100, 
94.25; Company C, 100, 96.87; Company D, 80, 91.62; Company 
MoO 9 7.50; Company Ey 92.72, 95.31; Company G,- 100; 
97; Company H, 91.37, 94.87; Company I, 71.93, 93.50; Com- 
pany K, 100, 98.50; Company L, 100, 95.12; Company M, 100, 
92.50. Col. Wendell P. Bowman was in command of the regi- 
ment; Captain Charles F. Ellwanger, of Company A, Captain 
Charles F. Wood, of B, Captain John H. Maurer, of C, First Lieu- 
tenant Ralph Kent, of D, Captain Charles P. Hunt, of E, Captain 
William H. Hey, of F, Captain George B. Zane, Jr., of G, Cap- 
tain Sylvester G. Watson, of H, Captain Cornelius Moore, of I, 
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Captain Charles F. Hess, of K, Captain George A. Scattergood, 
of L, Captain Elmer E. Keiser, of M. 

Of the general comment in the official reports what follows 
more particularly affects the First Regiment. In a paragraph 
concerning the entire brigade, Major Worman makes significant 
reference to a First Regiment company. 

“Nearly all the companies presented themselves scrupulously 
neat and tidy in appearance, and especially was this marked in 
the case of Company K, First Regiment, with a front of twenty- 
four files solid, every man fit for a model, a total strength of 3 
officers and 62 enlisted men (61 enlisted men present, 1 on fur- 
lough). A splendid company with efficient officers.” 

Through Asst. Adjt.-Gen. Jno. H. Guilfoyle, United States 
Army, in a communication dated War Department, the Military 
Secretary’s Office, Washington, D. C., June 1, 1904, addressed 
to the Adjutant-General of Pennsylvania, “ the following remarks 
of Brig.-Gen. Chambers McKibbin, United States Army, of his 
recent inspection of the First Brigade, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania,’ were communicated : 


EXTRACT. 


First REGIMENT INFANTRY: General appearance, condition of uniforms 
and arms excellent; of the whole equipment exceptionally good. “Of this 
regiment I can safely say that it is the best I have ever seen in the National 
Guard of this or any other State. Colonel Bowman devotes more time by far 
than is usual, and certainly has his reward in the remarkably fine con- 
dition of the organization as a whole. The zeal and efficiency both of 
officers and men is marked. The discipline is exceptional.” 


On Saturday afternoon, May 14, 1904, the regiment par- 
ticipated with the First Brigade in a street parade, concluding 
with a review by Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker. General 
Schall was in command of the brigade and Colonel Bowman of 
the regiment. | 

“Never did the First Infantry,” so reads a newspaper com- 
ment on the occasion, “appear to better advantage than when 
yesterday in celebration of the forty-third anniversary of its 
organization it marched before the critical eye of Lieut.-Gen. Adna 
R. Chaffee, Chief of Staff of the United States Army.” 

The regiment in commemoration of its forty-third anniversary 
made its usual street parade on the afternoon of Tuesday, April 
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19, 1904, in full dress uniform, with helmets, white belts, and 
white gloves, Col. Wendell P. Bowman in command of the regi- 
ment and Majors Albert Williams, Wm. S. Allen, and Eugene J. 
Kensil of the three battalions. The Veteran Corps, out in full 
strength under command of Col. Theodore E. Wiedersheim, led 
the column. The significant feature of the occasion was the 
review at the Union League by Lieutenant-General Chaffee, an 
officer of most pronounced distinction, who had risen from the 
ranks of the Sixth United States Cavalry to be the Lieutenant- 
General of the Army. General Chaffee was accompanied by his 
personal aide-de-camp, Captain Grote Hutchinson, of the Sixth 
Cavalry. A number of prominent officers of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard supplied the balance of his staff. Brigadier- 
Generals John W. Schall and Thomas J. Stewart, Col. O. Bow 
Dougherty, Ninth Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
Col. William G. Price, Jr., and Captain Charles J. Hendler, Third 
Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, Lieut.-Col. John P. 
Penny and Maj. Lewis E. Beitler of the Division Staff. The 
review was followed by the ceremony of evening parade. The 
march over the usual route was quite an ovation and the regi- 
ment returned to its quarters inspirited by its enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

Men of prominence, military and civil reputation, graced the 
board at the Veteran Corps’ annual dinner at the Union League 
in the evening, but the chief guest was Lieut.-Gen. Adna R. 
Chaffee, who had, weeks before so selected, promised to be in 
attendance. In his remarks a phrase that specially caught the 
ear of the observing listener is readily recalled when again re- 
ferred to. ‘In 1898,” he said, “ we had the finest army in the 
world, small as it was. To-day we are trying to make our en- 
larged army just as good as was that small army of those days.” 
In concluding, he complimented the officers and men of the regi- 
ment on the showing made in the parade and ceremony of the 
afternoon. 

Once more, at the request of the Joint Committee of Select 
and Common Councils, the regiment participated with the military 
and municipal authorities on the afternoon of Friday, June 3, 
1904, in the escort of the Liberty Bell from Independence Hall 
to the West Philadelphia station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
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on its way to the St. Louis Exposition, likewise the regiment 
also participated as the escort furnished for the reception of the 
Bell upon its return from this Exposition on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1904. 

General Headquarters on March 30 announced the annual 
encampment for 1904, by division, at Gettysburg, from July 23 
to July 30, inclusive. Subsequently in the General Order of the 
division commander, prescribing details, instructions, and routine 
for its government and regulation, it was directed that the encamp- 
ment should be known as “ Camp Colonel M. 8. Quay.” 

The encampment of the same size, close to 700 acres, was 
located on the same ground as that used in 1902 with additions 
secured for parade and drill purposes. Water was furnished 
from the mains which supplied the town of Gettysburg, received 
from a reservoir, it in turn being fed from springs. The general 
health of the troops was better than ever before. The disposal of 
refuse and garbage by incineration proved successful. The only 
Regular troops in camp were Troop F, of the Fifteenth Cavalry. 

The camping party of the First Regiment, in charge of Cap- 
tain John H. Maurer, Company C, left the Reading Terminal at 
8.45 p.m. on Thursday, July 21, and arrived at Gettysburg at 
8.45 on the morning of the 22d. The regiment, Colonel Bowman 
in command, followed from Broad and Callowhill Streets over the 
Reading at 10 o’clock on the evening of Friday, July 22, 
reached its Gettysburg destination at 10 o’clock on the morning 
of Saturday, July 23, and detrained with a recorded “ unloading 
time,” as scheduled by the division quartermaster, of two and 
a quarter minutes. No other regiment, although all were speedy 
about it, is reported to have detrained in a time quite so short. 
The departure of the regiment at the breaking of the camp was 
equally prompt and its entraining time almost as brief. Scheduled 
to leave at 11 p.m. on the 30th, its train left on time, the “ loading 
time ” of the command being set down as “ three minutes.” 

Of the entraining Colonel Reagan, of the Ninth United States 
Infantry, the Regular Army inspecting officer, in his official re- 
port makes this favorable comment: 


I did not reach camp in time to witness the detraining of the organiza- 
tions arriving during the night of the 22nd or early on the morning of the 
23rd of July. The entraining of all the regiments was done in an excellent 
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manner, orderly and very rapidly, several of them being under four minutes 
‘and none over five minutes. 


The cars were allotted to companies in advance, and one or two regiments 
reached theirs by “On right into line” or “ Right front into line’—of com- 
panies in column of fours. The whole affair was quite a surprise to me and 
I have never seen troops entrained better. 


Wednesday, July 27, was set apart for the annual inspection, 
conducted in all respects as heretofore, the muster, the inspection, 
the drills, evolutions, and a review. The result of the inspection 
restored the regiment once more to its place in the lead, back 
again to number one with the decidedly creditable general aver- 
age of 95.80. The regimental general average for personal ap- 
pearance, 97.15, associated fittingly with the ratings attained 
under the head of knowledge of duties as follows: Evolutions 
of the regiment, 96; extended order, 96; guard duty, 90; cere- . 
monies, 99; advance and rear guard, outpost, ete., 93; discipline, 
97; condition of clothing, 96; books and papers, 98.07. Com- 
pany K has a “special mention” in the tabulated schedule, and 
as there were but four companies throughout the entire Guard 
that secured such recognition, the fact has a paragraph of its own 
in the annual report of the inspector-general, as follows: 

The inspector-general feels called upon to make special mention of the 
very superior rating, in personal apearance, of the following companies: 


Company M, Second Regiment, First Brigade. 
Company C, Fourth Regiment, Third Brigade. 
Company K, Fourth Regiment, Third Brigade. 
Company K, First Regiment, First Brigade. 


The Eighth Regiment was second on the list with a general 
average of 95.31, the Tenth third with 94.73, and the Ninth 
fourth with 93.76. Of the fourteen regiments twelve were above 
90, and of the two in the 80’s their general averages were re- 
spectively 89.36 and 85.85. 

There were no distinctive features that took this encamp- 
ment out of the usual descriptive line heretofore pursued. The 
general trend of the official reports clearly indicates that it was 
one of character, important and resultful. What is there said of 
all the regiments in common cannot help not only to have its 
reflective bearing on the First, but be also of decided interest to 
every Pennsylvania guardsman, past and present. 

Speaking of the division encampment, General Stewart in his 
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adjutant-general’s report of 1904 said: “The encampment was 
the most successful in every respect ever held by the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania. The conduct of the troops was excellent 
and the improvement in discipline over previous years very 
marked.” 

And then, referring to the report of Col. James Reagan, com- 
manding, Ninth Infantry, United States Army, detailed by the 
War Department for duty at the encampment, as “ calling atten- 
tion to some shortcomings and not agreeing that some of the 
methods in vogue were the best, yet found much to commend,” he 
quotes in full Colonel Reagan’s closing paragraph, as follows: 


The National Guard of Pennsylvania is a fine, earnest body of citizen 
soldiers and one of which not only the State, but the nation, should be proud. 
The major-general commanding, the Governor, the adjutant-general and the 
inspector-general of the State evinced the greatest interest in everything 
pertaining to the Guard. If the nation could call out this division just as 
it is to-day, it would give an excellent account of itself, as it has in several 
serious affairs in recent years. Every time I saw the division formed or form- 
ing, it was a marvel to me how so many. citizens could be brought together 
from multitudinous callings and from every town and city in the State and 
maneuvred with such precision and order. Every credit is due the citizens 
of the Guard for the sacrifices they make and the good work they have done 
and are doing. 

There is no citizen, after all is said, that makes the sacrifice the soldier 
does. Even in time of peace he is called out to repel mob violence, and to 
maintain law and order. 


Colonel Sweeney, in his very exhaustive report, confirms and 
supports the view that this encampment was fruitful of good 
results. 


* * ¥ * * * * 


In the judgment of the inspector-general the division evidenced a degree 
of efficiency, at this imspection, never before attained. While there were 
occasions for criticism, yet, as a whole, the tour of duty was the most 
successful and satisfactory in the Guard’s experience. 


* * * * * * * 


Marked improvement was observed in discipline. If there was any 
serious disregard of regulations, it was not brought to the attention of this 
Department, the conduct of the troops, at all times, appearing to be excellent. 


On October 29, 1904, Regimental General Order No. 27 pub- 
lished to the command that on October 25, 1904, General Orders 
No. 32, Headquarters National Guard of Pennsylvania, had an- 
nounced that the revision of the Infantry Drill Regulations, 
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United States Army, had been approved by the Secretary of War 
June 23, 1904, and published “ forthe information and govern- 
ment of the Army and the organized militia of the United States,” 
and that the same was thereby adopted for the National Guard of 
Pennsyivania. 

It was also directed that all infantry exercises and mancuvres 
not embraced in that system were prohibited and that those pre- 
seribed should be strictly observed, except so far as it might be 
necessary to adhere to previous regulations in the use of the United 
States magazine rifle. 

Captain Harry J. Mehard, Regimental Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, had been directed in General Orders on the respective 
drill nights of the several companies of the regiment to give aid 
to the officers and instruction to the men in the handling and use 
of the new rifle and in aiming and sighting, the better to enable 
them to familiarize themselves with the weapon and become pro- 
ficient in its use, that the practice which all were enjoined faith- 
fully to pursue might prove resultful in attaining the highest 
classification possible under the rules. 

As shown by the tabulation of the rifle qualifications of the 
First Brigade for the season ending October 31, 1904, in the 
annual report of Maj. E. Claude Goddard, Acting Inspector of 
Rifle Practice, the First Regiment’s standing in the several 
classifications was as follows: Experts, 25; sharpshooters, 10; 
marksmen, 240; first-class men, 178; second-class men, 179; 
third-class men, 34; fourth-class men, 116; total, 782; figure 
of merit, 68.08. It will be noticed that the fourth class, “ all 
who have not fired, or who having fired failed to qualify as third- 
class men, a paradoxical sort of a class, where as it stands for 
zero in summing up for the “ figure of merit,” its gain is every- 
body’s loss, had a painful accretion from 72 in 1903 to 116 
in 1904. In the revolver qualification the First Regiment had 
an ageregate of 64: Experts, 32; marksmen, 28; total qualified, 
60; failed to qualify, 4. 

The First-class Regimental Match of the First Brigade was 
won by the First Regiment with a score of 362, the individual 
scores as follows: Private A. L. Dunn, Company ©, 92; Captain 
Harry J. Mehard, 90; First Lieutenant Chas. P. Smith, Com- 
pany E, 90; Private Robert Gamble, Company OC, 90. 
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Company C, First Regiment, won the Company Match Dolan 
Trophy, with all the companies of the First Brigade in the com- 
petition, by a score of 147, with individual scores as follows: 
Corporal A. R. Evans, 40; Private G. F. Hale, 388; Second Lieu- 
tenant Samuel P. Glenn, 37; -First Lieutenant G. B. M. 
Phillips, 32. 

The Regimental Match, all the fourteen regiments of the 
Guard competing, was won at the Mount Gretna Range, August 9, 
1904, the matches of that year pronounced by the General In- 
spector of Rifle Practice “the most successful ever held by the 
State,” by the First Regiment with a total score of 358, the 
individual scores being: Private Robert Gamble, C, 93; Private 
Albert L. Dunn, CO, 90; Captain Mehard, 88; and Private Theo. 
EF, Shonert, C, 87. ‘ 

The Brigade Match, shot August 11, 1904, instituted 1884, 
twice before won finally, both times by the Third Brigade, was 
again won, finally this time, by the First Brigade with a grand 
total of 1050 against the Third Brigade’s 1012 and the Second’s 
1001. There were on the team of twelve, five from the First 
Regiment, as follows: Captain Harry J. Mehard, his three totals 
ageregating 93; Private Robert Gamble, C, with totals of 94; 
Private Theo. F. Shonert, C, 87; Private Albert L. Dunn, C, 
86; Chief Musician William E. Chapin, 80. 

The Trexler 1000 yards trophy, open to teams of four from 
each brigade, was won by the First Brigade team, with a total 
of 183. Two of the team were from the First Regiment, Captain 
Mehard, who scored 36, and Private Shonert, who scored 30. 

Once before, in 1900, Captain Harry J. Mehard had won, 
and now in 1904 he was again the winner of the State Champion 
Shot Gold Medal. In 1900 his score was 90.20; in 1904 it was 
92.80. He also won the Expert Revolver Match in 1904, with 
a score of 63. 

The Pennsylvania State Team to participate in the National 
Match to be shot at Fort Riley, Kansas, was selected upon the 
merit shown by their week’s work at Mount Gretna. Of the 
seventeen, twelve to shoot, were Captain Harry J. Mehard, 
Privates Robert Gamble, Albert L. Dunn, Jr., and Theodore F. 
Shonert, of Company C. Captain Mehard was unable to go with 
the team. The match was shot at Fort Riley, August 22, 23 and 
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24. “The Pennsylvania team took seventh place out of the 
nineteen entries and lacked just thirteen points of being among 
the winners.” Of the Pennsylvania team men with their grand 
total of 3983, Private Dunn was second with an individual total 
of 361, Private Gamble third with an individual total of 348, 
and Private Shonert twelfth with an individual total of 302. 

The Board of Officers by resolution extended its thanks to 
the Regimental Inspector of Rifle Practice and the regimental 
team for their efficient work during the competitions at Mount 
Gretna in winning the Regimental Trophy and contributing to 
the success of the brigade by having all five of the members a 
part of that team. And the same resolution also provided for a 
committee of three to procure a suitable testimonial for the mem- 
bers of the team. 

This incident that follows, happening, as it did, in the winter 
of 1904—05, historic, unique, instructive, of a touch with the regi- 
ment, if not of it, well adapts itself for preservation here, where 
the one year ends and the other begins. 

A magazine reviewer not long ago closed his review of a war 
contribution to his periodical with this comment: “ That it sum- 
moned up thoughts that reminded one of the endlessness of war 
and the immeasurable distance travelled by its echoes.” 

This conclusion had something of an exemplification recently 
in Philadelphia. The band of a British regiment, the Grenadier 
Guards, sometimes known as the Prince of Wales Own, had been 
at the St. Louis Exposition. On its return, at the invitation of a 
number of the good people of that city who had known of its high 
repute at its home, the band made a brief stop on its way to take 
ship at New York. It was a bright, clear, crisp winter morning, 
and in its showy red, the all-prevailing color of Britain’s soldiery, 
escorted by the band of the Veteran Corps of the First Regiment 
Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, it made a most 
attractive display as it marched down Chestnut Street to the front 
of Independence Hall. There the two bands halted under the 
windows of the room where the Declaration was signed, and where 
in its real presence is now enshrined the furniture actually in 
use at the time of the signing, and where the portraits of the 
signers that adorn the walls, accurately portrayed on the canvas, 
remain as the surviving reminders of what they were when in the 
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flesh. First the Veteran Corps Band played “God Save the 
Queen,” and then in the spirited strain that the incident prompted, 
the Grenadier Guards band followed with the thrilling notes of 
the “ Star Spangled Banner,” and so each tune was several times 
repeated. A multitude of spectators crowded every available space. 
Suddenly one of the large windows of the Hall was raised, no 
one occupied it, no living hand was seen to raise it. Its emptiness, 
the unseen hand, the broad bright light of the noonday sun, were 
quite suggestive of an apparition, and it took but a little stretch 
of imagination to place, within that window’s empty space, the 
ghostly forms of Franklin, Adams, Hancock, and others of that 
patriot band, who with clenched fists and knitted brows were 
hurling anathemas at such a profanation of the quietude of this, 
the sacred abiding-place of all that is so dear to the American 
patriot. 

On February 15, 1905, Captain John H. Maurer resigned 
his captaincy of Company C. First Lieutenant George B. Mc- 
Clellan Phillips was elected to succeed him July 12, 1905. Cap- 
tain Phillips had first enlisted in Company D, First Infantry, 
April 3, 1885, where he remained except for brief intervals be- 
tween discharge and reenlistment, continuing through the 
Spanish-American War until April 12, 1899, when he was trans- 
ferred to Company C, there to become, in due course, second and 
first leutenant and ultimately captain. 

A vacancy on the staff of the First Brigade, the retirement of 
Maj. J. Willis O’Neil, June 19, 1905, was followed by the 
promotion on June 21, 1905, of Captain Frank L. Mueller from 
captain and regimental commissary of the First Regiment to be 
major and commissary of subsistence, First Brigade. Major 
Mueller’s aptitude and capacity and not only a businesslike, but 
technical understanding of an army commissariat had grown with 
his experience. While he was ever alert in the faithful discharge 
of the duties imposed by his immediate surroundings, he was in 
frequent demand elsewhere for instruction, advice, and counsel. 

Captain Raymond C. Winter, private Company G, First 
Regiment, December 20, 1892; first sergeant Company G, 
First Pennsylvania Volunteers, through Spanish-American War, 
afterwards battalion and regimental sergeant-major, in service 
continuously from original enlistment, was on June 30, 1905, 
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appointed captain and regimental commissary, vice Mueller, 
promoted. : 

The commission of Captain Charles F. 8. Ellwanger as cap- 
tain of Company A was vacated November 30, 1905. First Lieu- 
tenant Frank Hall was elected to succeed him April 13, 1906. 
Captain Hall had enlisted as a private in Company A, October 
19, 1900, and had been promoted sergeant; then second lieuten- 
ant February 26, 1904; first leutenant July 12, 1904, and to 
the captaincy two years afterwards. 

On the evening of Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1905, 
the regiment was assembled at the armory in State uniform, 
blue, with Brig.-Gen. Thomas J. Stewart, the Adjutant-General 
of the State, in special attendance. The occasion that called for 
the gathering was the presentation by him of the valuable trophy 
donated by the Philadelphia Inqwrer to Company K, First Regi- 
ment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, Captain Charles 
F. Hess commanding, the company of infantry that received “ the 
highest ratings of all other companies of infantry in the division ” 
‘for military efficiency at the annual tour of duty at Camp 
Matthew Stanley Quay, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, July 23-30, 
1904, “ thus entitling its officers and men to great credit and com- 
mendation for persistent devotion to duty and the exacting re- 
quirements of the military service.” The Adjutant-General also 
presented to the Second Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, Cap- 
tain Frank E. Schermerhorn commanding, in attendance at the 
armory for the purpose at Colonel Bowman’s invitation, a like 
valuable trophy awarded to the company of cavalry that had 
secured at the same encampment the highest ratings for military 
efficiency in the cavalry of the division. 

The figure of efficiency as determined by the inspections, 
freely discussed in a previous chapter, hereafter more frequently 
appearing in the printed reports, particularly of the spring in- 
spections, has official recognition in a circular of the Inspector- 
General’s published as General Order No. 1, Headquarters 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, Adjutant-General’s office, 
January 6, 1905, as follows: 

In the future the efficiency of an organization will be determined by 


the “percentage of attendance” at inspection (based only upon the offi- 
cers and men actually present) and the “general average” in the ratio 
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of three to seven; for example, if a command receives 95 in “ percentage of 
attendance,” and 90 for “general average,” by multiplying the “ percentage 
of attendance” by three, and the “ general average” by seven, the sum of the 
products, divided by ten, will give the figure of efficiency, namely, 91.50. 


The spring inspections for 1905 for the First Brigade, con- 
ducted by Major Worman, again accompanied by General Mc- 
Kibbin, of the Army, who this year contemplated his severance 
from further National Guard duty, resulted as to the First Regi- 
ment in percentage of attendance, general average, and figure of 
efficiency, as follows: 


Co.A Co,B Co.C Oo.D Co.E Co.F Co.G Co.H. Co.I Co.K Co.L Co.M 


Per. of Attend.. 69.84 100 100 100 100 100 85.96 100 82.14 100 100 100 
Gen’l Average .. 89.37 87°00 90.87 91.87 96.62 91.87 91.87 93.50 91.75 95.87 91.25 91.00 
Fig. of Effie’y... 83.51 90.90 93.60 94.30 97.63 94.30 90.09 95.45 88.86 97.10 93.87 93.70 


This inspection is thus referred to by General Schall in his 
annual report as Commanding Officer of the First Brigade for the 
year 1905: 


The annual inspection by the brigade inspector under the supervision of 
Brig.-Gen. Chambers McKibbin, United States Army, was held during 
the months of February, March, April and May, showing the usual high 
standard. First Infantry, Col. Wendell P. Bowman commanding, received 
the highest average. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1905-1911—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S INAUGURATION—PENNSYL- 
VANIA MILITARY COLLEGE NAMES ITS ANNUAL MILITARY DAY— 
FIRST REGIMENT DAY—SPRING INSPECTIONS—ANNUAL INSPEC- 
TIONS—-ENCAMPMENTS—ARMY OFFICERS’ COMMENTS—RIFLE 
PRACTICE, SCORES, RESULTS, COMPETITIONS—GAMBLE WINS 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP MEDAL—-REGIMENTAL ANNIVERSARIES, 
COLONEL BOWMAN APPOINTED BRIGADIER-GENERAL—COLONEL 
GOOD ELECTED COLONEL—-MEMORIAL DAY  SERVICES— 
FOUNDER’S WEEK PARADE, PHILADELPHIA—BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
BOWMAN MADE MAJOR-GENERAL—COLONEL GOOD BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL—-MAJOR WILLIAM F. EIDELL ELECTED COLONEL— 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The division of the National Guard of Pennsylvania was in 
evidence in its participation in the ceremonies incident to the 
inauguration of the Honorable Theodore Roosevelt as President 
of the United States on Saturday, March 4, 1905, through a 
provisional brigade commanded by Brig.-Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, 
made up of twelve companies, each assigned from the Second and 
Third Brigades to make up two provisional regiments, and of the 
First Regiment Infantry, Col. Wendell P. Bowman com- 
manding, from the First Brigade. This participation of the 
Pennsylvania Guard by a provisional brigade had been provided 
for and an appropriation to pay its expenses made by joint 
resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives, approved 
by the Governor. The appropriation permitted an allowance of 
$1.00 per day for two days for subsistence to each officer and en- 
listed man, and $200 to regimental headquarters with an addi- 
tional $200 for a band. 

The regiment assembled at the Regimental Armory in heavy 
marching order, men in blue overcoat, officers in olive drab, with 
regulation dress cap, with Colonel Bowman in command, at nine 
o’clock on the evening of Friday, March 3, 1905, entraining at 
ten at Broad Street Station for its Washington destination, where, 
arriving on the early morning of Saturday, it participated in the 
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parade and ceremonies incident to the inauguration, and returned 
by the same route, the Pennsylvania, leaving Washington at six 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 5th, reaching its home rendezvous 
in due course, without accident or casualty of any kind. 

The strength of the provisional brigade was an aggregate of 
2403, and the First Regiment’s total commissioned officers and 
enlisted men was 743. Of this brigade Adjutant-General 
Stewart in his annual report speaks as follows: ‘ The provisional 
brigade reflected great credit upon the State, and officers and men 
alike behaved in a most exemplary manner.” ; 

General Gobin also said officially: 


The provisional regiments authorized to attend the inauguration at 
Washington under my command, were a very creditable representation of the 
National Guard of the State. Better quarters were provided and the provision 
for feeding the men was much better than any former experience we have 
had on these occasions. The men marched well and the discipline was ex- 
cellent and not a single complaint from any source reached me—a very 
unusual situation. The usual delay occurred in returning the men to their 
homes, which was not surprising under the circumstances, as the railroad 
was simply congested. It was, however, a very satisfactory trip. 


Colonel Bowman devoted a paragraph in his General Order 
No. 7 of March 7, 1905, to his expression of appreciation. 


The colonel commanding hereby specially commends the officers and men 
of this regiment for their soldierly conduct, military bearing, spirit and perfect 
discipline throughout the march, en route, and in the performance of the duty 
assigned to them, incident to the inauguration of President Roosevelt in 
Washington March 3 to 5, 1905. The words of congratulation and commenda- 
tion from those highest in military authority were most gratifying and should 
encourage every man to renewed efforts not only to maintain but to advance 
the present efficiency and thus be ready at all times for the most exacting 
requirements of the service. 


The forty-fourth anniversary of the organization of the regi- 
ment was commemorated by the usual street demonstration on 
Wednesday, April 19, 1905. In the General Order for the parade 
it was announced: 


That any officer or man absenting himself from this duty without authority 
will be summarily disciplined for disobedience to orders and neglect of duty. 
This duty is obligatory and must be performed with soldierly spirit. Being 
the anniversary day of the regiment, every officer and man should be with 
the colors, and must be unless excused by proper authority. 


1905 CAMP ROBERT E. PATTISON BAT 


The first call was sounded at 3.50, the assembly at four, when 
the regiment in full dress uniform, “with Colonel Bowman in 
command, accompanied by the Veteran Corps, left the armory 
in full strength and most impressive shape. The march, going 
south over the route generally prescribed, was inspirited by a 
review of the column from the porch of the Union League by 
Brig.-Gen. Chambers McKibbin, of the Army. The day con- 
eluded with the evening’s usual social and reminiscent features. 

On the invitation of the Chaplain, Rev. Floyd Williams 
Tomkins, D.D., accepted by the Board of Officers, the regiment, 
in full dress uniform accompanied by the Veteran Corps, at- 
tended Memorial Day services at ten o’clock Sunday morning of 
May 28, 1905, at Holy Trinity Church. 

By resolution of the Board of Officers of June 5, 1905, the 
regiment affiliated with and became a member of the National 
Rifle Association of America. 

The time for the annual encampment, July 8 to 15 inclusive, 
this year, 1905, to be by brigades, had been announced as early 
as April 10, and for the First Brigade the place was subsequently 
designated as Perkasie and the name as Camp Robert E. Pattison. 

The advance detail of the First Regiment, under First Lieu- 
tenant Edward E. Hollenback, of Company L, left the Reading 
Terminal at 7 o’clock on the morning of July 6 and arrived at 
Perkasie at 8.50. “And,” as Maj. Thomas J. Dolan, the 
Brigade Quartermaster, reports of all the brigade details, ‘“ from 
then until they joined their respective commands on the arrival 
of the main body of the troops, their discipline was good in every 
respect and the duties for which they were detailed performed 
in a satisfactory and soldierly way.” 

That not only was the camp constructed in a “ satisfactory 
and soldierly way” but as well used and occupied in a “ satis- 
factory and soldierly way,” is well established in another para- 
graph of Major Dolan’s report. 


¢ 


Never in the experience of the writer have the camps of the First 
Brigade presented so good an appearance for general neatness, cleanliness 
and order, from the colonel’s line down to the care and alignment of the 
garbage cans and through the line of sinks. There was a relative difference 
to be observed between organizations, but as one went through these camps 
it was impossible not to be struck with the military order and precision 
that prevailed. 
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The regiment having entrained in two sections at Broad 
and Callowhill Streets at 9 o’clock on the evening of Friday, 
July 7, reaching Perkasie in the average time of one hour and 
fifty minutes and its camp site shortly afterwards, had had time 
to become acquainted with its quarters before the formal opening 
of the camp, announced for Saturday, July 8, at 8 o’clock a.m. 
A report of one of the inspectors states that “ Men were detrained 
from the Infantry sections in from two minutes for the quickest 
to six minutes for the slowest.” A previous analysis has demon- 
strated to which of the two classes the First Regiment belongs. 

The hours for drills, roll calls, and duties were as had here- 
tofore prevailed. The ceremonies were a daily regimental guard 
mount and every day there was a regimental parade, except 
Sunday, when a brigade parade replaced it; Friday, when a 
brigade review was substituted, and Thursday, when there was 
a review by the Division Commander. 

The regiment was inspected under the supervision of the In- 
spector-General on Thursday, July 18, commencing about seven 
in the morning and with a short interval for dinner and another 
for review, not concluded until about seven in the evening. Some 
innovations on the basis of values from which ratings were to be 
computed need to be noted. The condition of camps during 
the entire time, making and breaking camp, condition of camp 
ground after the breaking of camp, entraining and detraining of 
_troops, were all to be subjects for and factors in the rating for 
discipline. The drills after inspection at the spring inspections 
were confined to school of soldier and squad “‘ for the purpose of 
calling attention of commanding officers to the absolute necessity 
for such training and to allow ample time for the same,” but 
owing to lack of time no drills were exacted from the infantry 
organizations at the annual inspections of 1905. 

The regiment broke its camp and returned to its home rendez- 
vous when the time limit prescribed for this tour of camp duty 
had expired. As the breaking of the camp and the condition of 
the grounds on which it was held is made a subject and factor 
in the rating computations, the official report of Major Dolan 
under those heads is of interest: 


BREAKING CaMpP.—The breaking of the camps and departure of the troops 
was executed in a business-like and military manner and throughout showed an 
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excellent discipline; and was made with as much expedition as could 
possibly be expected considering the impedimefita carried and a wagon service 
of farmers, difficult to control, as the general movement was carried out within 
one hour of schedule time. 


Conpitton or Camp Arrer Tour.—After the departure of the troops the 
ground on which the encampment was held was thoroughly gone over and 
inspected. The condition of the various sites presented relative difference, but, 
on the whole, it was neat, scrupulously clean and well policed. 


. This paragraph concludes with a number of exceptions set 
forth in detail, rather suggestive for the future than in complaint 
of the past, none of which include the First Regiment and none 
of which are of a nature sufficiently serious to disturb the con- 
clusion that ‘‘on the whole, it was neat, scrupulously clean and 
well policed.” 

The First Regiment at this inspection lost its first place and 
fell back to the second by the narrow margin of .24. The 
general average of the Highth Regiment was 97.41, the general 
average of the First Regiment 97.17, its ratings for discipline 97, 
guard duty 95, condition of camp, etc., 99. Precisely the same 
figures prevail under these respective heads in the Eighth, but 
in the condition of arms and equipment the Eighth rating is 
99.91, and the First 96.86; and of clothing, while the First has a 
rating of 97.33, the Eighth has one of 97.50; and in books and 
papers the Eighth leads with 96.09 and the First follows with 
95.85. 

In the report of the Inspector-General for 1905 it is stated: 
“ This discipline of the various commands of the division, with 
few exceptions, is reported as exceptionally good.” This was 
not only an exceptional year for discipline as “ exceptionally 
good,” but everywhere superiority was potently the vogue. At 
the annual inspection of 1905 there was no general average in 
all the fourteen regiments below 90, the lowest, in fact, was the 
Sixth Regiment, 91.25. There were five besides the Kighth 
and First above 95, the Sixteenth, 96.62; Tenth, 96.11; Ninth, 
95.92; Fourth, 95.46; Fourteenth, 95.31; the Fifth followed 
with 94.88; Thirteenth, 94.79; Third, 94.37; Second, 92.85; 
Twelfth, 92.33; Eighteenth, 91.87. 

On other lines, there were clear indications that 1905 stood 
as an exceptional year in the line of National Guard encamp- 
ments; the Medical Department, through its veteran chief, Col. 
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Joseph K. Weaver, Surgeon-General, expressed its exceeding 
gratification upon the subject of sanitation. Colonel Weaver said: 


The general sanitary condition of all the brigades was noticeably im- 
proved from previous years. There was more interest upon the part of 
medical officers, a greater co-operation upon the part of commanding officers 
with the Medical Department, and more attention given to the duties of 
personal and camp hygiene. The company streets were well policed; company 
quarters well aired and orderly; mess tents clean and used only for mess 
purposes; kitchens were well placed, clean and neat; cooks neat and cleanly; 
drainage from spigots was good and the general air of order and neatness 
in rear of regimental camps was better than ever before. Crude oil and 
lime were used for deodorizing and disinfecting and served an excellent 
purpose. ‘ 

There is a reason for great encouragement along sanitary lines. The 
medical officers are greatly interested, familiar with their duties, and anxious 
to excel in all sanitary matters. Hospital corps were composed of intelligent, 
good looking, soldierly men, were well drilled and familiar with their duties. 


Maj. Thaddeus W. Jones, Thirteenth United States Cavalry, 
detailed by the War Department.to attend the encampment of 
the First Brigade, closely observant and exhaustively critical, in 
his report submitted in accordance with the Act of Congress in one 
of its paragraphs said: 


The commissioned personnel of the brigade is of the very best material. 
It is composed generally of men of high intelligence and education, of nearly 
all professions and lines of business in civil life. The most punctilious 
courtesy was observed among the officers. The brigade commander is a 
veteran of the Civil War, in which he held the rank of colonel and com- 
manded a brigade. He held the same rank and exercised the same command 
in the troops organized for the Spanish-American War. He has balance, 
quick and accurate judgment, and commands smoothly and well. His 
staff was evidently chosen among other things for capacity for and 
willingness to work. One of his aides has had regular service. There are 
several other veterans of the Civil War in the organized militia of the State. 
some of them high in rank, and to them and repeated tours of field service 
I believe is due the somewhat distinctive air of business in contradistinction 
to show, observable in the military force. The conduct of the enlisted men 
was good.... 

The careful and correct observance by most of the enlisted men of the 
forms of courtesy showed that instruction in the matter had been given. 
Nearly all the enlisted men are young and judging only from their appearance 
and the test of endurance given them in camp, they are physically qualified for 
service. The minimum age limit authorized for enlistment is eighteen years. 


A tribute of recognition and acknowledgment of appreciation 
came unexpectedly to the First Regiment when it was announced 
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that the Trustees and Faculty of the Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege of Chester, Pennsylvania, had’ conferred upon it the dis- 
tinctive honor of specially designating June 16, the day that had 
theretofore been known as “ Military Day,” as “ First Regiment, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, Day,” and the Board of Officers 
at its monthly meeting, August 7, 1905, directed that so much 
of the report of Col. C. E. Hyatt, President of Pennsylvania 
Military College, of the forty-third session of that institution as 
related to that fact be spread upon the minutes: 


Military Day, Friday, June 16, was specially designated First Regiment, 
National Guard Pennsylvania Day, because of the desire to recognize, in a 
formal and appropriate way, a military organization that honors both the 
city of Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania. On this occasion were 
present Col. W. P. Bowman, accompanied by Major A. L, Williams, Surgeon 
C. S. Turnbull, Regimental-Adjutant F, T. Pusey, Chaplain F. W. Tomkins, 
Quartermaster H. Nuss, Jr., Captains G. B. Zane, Jr., C. P. Hunt, C. Moore, 
Assistant Surgeon 8S. M’Clure, and Battalion Adjutants G. H, Howell, W. F. 
Hidell. The programme included inspection of cadet quarters, review, con- 
ferring of military medals, drill in infantry, cavalry and artillery tactics 
and signalling. Conferring the medals, Colonel Bowman addressed the corps 
in eloquent and patriotic words. 


The Regimental Match, the first of the important matches of 
the State contests at Mount Gretna in the season of 1905, shot 
on the morning of August 8, was won by the First Regiment 
with a grand total of 364, as against the next highest score, the 
Fourteenth Regiment’s 362. Of the individual scores Captain 
Harry J. Mehard’s grand total was 96; Private Theo. F. Shonert, 
C, 88; Private Robert Gamble, C, 93; and Private Albert L. 
Dunn, Jr., C, 87. The present cup had now been won twice by 
the First Regiment and once by the Sixth. 

The Rapid Fire Match, shot on the afternoon of August 8, 
which was the first contest for this trophy, was won by the First 
Regiment with a grand total of 3938, with the Fourteenth Regi- 
ment next with a grand total of 380. The team’s individual 
grand totals were: Private Gamble, 86; Private Dunn, 84; 
Private Shonert, 76; Chief Musician William E. Chapin, 76; 
and Captain Mehard, 71. 

The Brigade Match was shot on the morning of August 10, 
with the First Brigade the winner with the grand total of 1482. 
Of the First Regiment men on this team, Private Dunn’s total 
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was 133, Private Gamble’s 130, Captain Mehard’s 127, Private 
Shonert’s 126, and Chief Musician Chapin’s 123. 

The Trexler 1000 yard match was shot on the following day, 
August 11, with the First Brigade again and finally the winner 
with the score of 133. The team of four was made up of three 
from the First Regiment and one from the Third, Major Kemp, 
whose total was 42. Private Gamble’s total was 33, Private 
Dunn’s 31, and Captain Mehard’s 27. 

The General Inspector of Rifle Practice reports the winning 
of the Champion Shot Medal by Private Gamble, as follows: 

A new winner of the Champion Shot Medal appeared this year in the 
person of Private Robert Gamble, of the First Infantry, whose aggregate was 


672. Private Gamble is not a new man in the contests but has fought and 
worked for years to attain the distinction of winning the Governor’s medal. 


The National Trophy Match was shot at Sea Girt, New 
Jersey, August 29-81, 1905, with the Pennsylvania State Team 
in the ninth place out of a field of thirty-seven teams. Of the 
twelve on the team, the First Regiment supplied two, Private 
Robert Gamble, Company OC, whose grand total, 347, gave him 
fifth place, and Private Albert Dunn, Jr., Company C, with a 
grand total of 344, which gave him eighth place. The grand 
total of the Pennsylvania team was 4220 against New York’s 
winning score of 4528. 

The year 1906 opened with the announcement in Regimental 
General Orders of January 15, allotting the drill nights in 
February to the spring inspections by company. An order from 
Headquarters, Military Division of the Atlantic, Governor’s 
Island, New York, detailed to assist Maj. Charles H. Worman, 
the Brigade Inspector, Maj. Edward E. Gayle, Artillery Corps, of 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, and assigned him to inspect Com- 
panies K, D, F and G, First Infantry, and Captain W. Dean, 
Fifteenth United States Cavalry, also of Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont, assigning him to the Field and Staff, Hospital Corps, Band, 
and Companies H, C, L, E, B, I, and A of the First Infantry. 

A special injunction in the Regimental General Order an- 
nouncing this inspection directed the attention of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers to the fact that they would be 
examined as to their general efficiency and knowledge of their 
duties whenever in the judgment of the inspecting officer it should 
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be deemed necessary, and if found deficient, incompetent, in- 
attentive or negligent their names should be reported, where the 
circumstances warranted it, for discharge from the service. 

An opening paragraph of Major Worman’s official report as 
brigade inspector of the result of these company inspections reads 
as follows: 

In submitting my report of the recent inspections of the several companies 
of this brigade, I do so with satisfaction and pleasure at the general improve- 
ment noticeable. The attendance was remarkably good throughout, a majority 
of the companies being paraded in good strength, and a number attained 
the rating for minimum strength present. Company I, Third Regiment, has 
the proud distinction of parading their entire strength, 3 officers and 61 
enlisted men, Company M of the First Regiment is a close second, present- 


ing 3 officers and 59 enlisted men out of an aggregate of 3 officers and 62 
enlisted men. 


The following are the tabulated results under the three sub- 
divisions of percentage of attendance, general average and figure 
of efficiency: 


Co.A Co.B Co.C Co.D Co.E Co.F Co.G Co.H Co.I Co. K Co. I, Co.M 


Per. of Attend.. 100 100 87.93 81.66 100 100 100 100 85.71 83.92 91.07 100 
Gen’! Average .. 96.62 96.12 95.87 95.50 98.12 94,25 96.12 96.00 94.62 97.25 96.12 96.25 
Fig. of Effic’y... 97.63 97.28 93.48 91.34 98.68 95.97 97.28 97.20 91.94 93.25 94.60 97.37 


In accordance with the action of the State Military Board as 
announced from the Adjutant-General’s office, Harrisburg, in Gen- 
eral Orders No. 4, on March 10, 1906, the several organizations 
of the National Guard were to be furnished with the United States 
standard Khaki uniform, consisting of blouse and breeches (not 
trousers), and in compliance therewith, on March 19, 1906, the 
company commanders of the First Regiment were directed from 
Regimental Headquarters to make requisitions therefor on or 
before May 15, 1906, as it had been determined that the Guard 
should appear in such uniforms at the coming annual encamp- 
ment. 

The American Philosophical Society had invited the First 
Regiment to participate in its parade and other ceremonies in- 
cident to the commemoration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birthday of Benjamin Franklin on the afternoon of the 19th of 
April, 1906, so when the regiment left the armory at 3.45 o’clock 
on that day under command of Colonel Bowman accompanied by 
the Veteran Corps with Colonel Wiedersheim in command, the 
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invitation having been accepted, it had the honor “ of participating 
in this historical event in conjunction with the celebration of its 
own forty-fifth anniversary.” 

At the conclusion of the parade at Fifth and Arch Streets, 
where the Franklin commemorative ceremonies were held, the 
regiment marched over its accustomed route, Walnut Street to 
Broad Street, and from the porch of the Union League with the 
Veteran Corps was reviewed by Brig.-Gen. Theodore J. Wint, 
United States Army, a gallant and distinguished soldier from the 
State of Pennsylvania, then commanding the Department of Mis- 
sourl. First Lieutenant Charles C. Allen, United States Army, 
a son of the First Regiment’s own son, Col. William W. Allen, at 
that time a staff officer of General Wint, accompanied his chief. 

As the event was one of such a distinctive significance, a 
paragraph in the General Order announcing the forty-fifth an- 
niversary parade made special appeal that its import might be 
appreciatively remembered in words_as follows: ‘“ The spirit and 
patriotism of the rank and file are appealed to in order that the 
citizens of Philadelphia may have a demonstration of the activity 
and public spirit of the First Regiment.” 

General Wint was the chief guest at the annual dinner of the 
Veteran Corps at the Union League in the evening. 

Battalion commanders with their battalion adjutants and ser- 
geant-majors were specifically assigned to drill the several com- 
panies of their respective battalions in the school of the battalion 
in a tour of duty beginning May 9 and continuing until July 18, 
1906. 

The regiment in full dress uniform, accompanied by the 
Veteran Corps, attended Memorial Day services conducted under 
the auspices of the Chaplain and Rector, Rev. Floyd Williams 
Tomkins, at his Holy Trinity Church on the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 27, 1906. 

Maj. William S. Allen, as announced in Regimental General 
Orders, “after nearly twenty-one years’ efficient and continuous 
service in this regiment, advancing from the ranks as a private 
to the high and responsible position of a Field Officer,” on May 14, 
1906, resigned his majority. Major Allen had been major of the 
First Pennsylvania Volunteers from the date of its muster into 
the United States service, May 11, 1898, until its muster out 
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October 26, 1898. He had enlisted in Company B, First Regi- 
ment, National Guard, as a private June 24, 1885, corporal, 
sergeant, first lieutenant, captain, his service with Company B 
was without interruption until he was elected major January 3, 
1898, and re-elected January 3, 1903. Maj. George B. Zane, Jr., 
who from a private in Company G, February 24, 1885, in unin- 
terrupted sequence broken only by service as captain and first 
lieutenant in Spanish-American War, had been corporal, sergeant, 
battalion adjutant, first lieutenant, captain Company G, was on 
May 30, 1906, elected in Major Allen’s place and stead. 

On July 10, 1906, Captain William B. Johnston was elected 
captain of Company G vice Zane, promoted. Captain Johnston 
was first sergeant and then second and first lieutenant of Com- 
pany G, while it was in the service of the United States as the 
First Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 10, 1898, to October 26, 
1898. He had previously been a private, State Fencibles Bat- 
talion, February 20, 1871, sergeant, first sergeant, Company A, 
Artillery Corps, Washington Grays, transferred Company G, First 
Regiment, then first sergeant, December 24, 1898, first lieuten- 
ant, July 11, 1899; re-elected July 12, 1894; captain July 10, 
1906. 

On July 19, 1906, First Lieutenant and Assistant-Surgeon 
Wilfrid Bernard Fetterman was promoted to be captain and 
assistant surgeon. His assignment to the First Regiment still 
continued. 

The commission of Captain Cornelius Moore, Company I, 
was vacated July 2, 1906. The vacancy was filled July 12, 1906, 
by the election of Captain Thomas F’. Meehan, all the while with 
Company I, who on April 26, 1906, had been made first lieuten- 
ant, followed his first sergeantey of February 27, 1905, to which 
he had succeeded from an enlistment as private in Company I 
on March 28, 1901, first passing through the grades of corporal, 
June 22, 1903, and sergeant, March 28, 1904. 

Captain Artemas W. Deane resigned his captaincy of Com- 
pany D June 29, 1906. Captain Homer E. Smith, private Com- 
pany D, October 13, 1899; corporal July 22, 1904; sergeant July 
7, 1905; second lieutenant June 1, 1906, was on July 27, 1906, 
elected to succeed him. 

After a military service of some thirteen years, six months of 
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it war, Captain Charles S. Wood resigned his captaincy of Com- 
pany B July 17, 1906. First Lieutenant and Battalion Adjutant 
William F. Fidel, after his three years of staff duty, was recalled 
by his old company and elected to the captaincy July 18, 1906, vice 
Wood, resigned. Though at that time a vacancy in the field of 
the First Regiment seemed a most unlikely happening, still Cap- 
tain Eidell was unconsciously forging his way to future advance- 
ment. 

Second Lieutenant John MacPherson, of Company H, died 
on November 14, 1904, and First Lieutenant Benton Murdock 
Spruance, of Company D, died on June 27, 1906. Both were 
soldiers through the Spanish-American War and both in com- 
mission in their respective companies at the time of their decease. 
Each occasion, both officers being fittingly and appropriately re- 
ferred to as honorable and faithful, of the youngest and of the best, 
was made the subject of a regimental General Order. 

Since the creation of the Summary Court and fixing the 
limits of its jurisdiction as provided for by the terms of the sixty- 
sixth and seventieth sections of the Act approved April 28, 1899, 
jurisprudence in the regiment had kept vigilant pace with the 
punishment of delinquents. Consisting as the court did, of but 
a single field officer, generally the one who from frequent detail 
had been made the more familiar with its procedure, with its 
proceedings conducted with order and decorum, the prosecution 
sustained by proof, and the prisoner heard in his own defence; 
the minor offences and abuses over which its jurisdiction ex- 
tended disposed of by such punishments as dishonorable discharge, 
reduction to the ranks, of the non-commissioned officer; forfeiture 
of pay and allowances; the imposition of fines not exceeding 
twenty dollars with five days’ imprisonment if not paid, the 
proceedings, findings, and sentences all spread upon the record 
and published to the regiment, had had a deterrent effect. Offences 
were lessened in number and minimized in degree and in a 
measure limited to those who had not yet been made to know 
what it was to be disciplined. ~ 

On March 21, 1906, Maj.-Gen. Charles Miller, commanding 
Division of the National Guard, was at his own request relieved 
from active service and placed on the retired list. And on April 3, 
1906, Brig.-Gen. John P. S. Gobin, the veteran soldier of two 
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wars, a general officer in both, was promoted to be a major-general 
and assigned to the command of the’ division vice Miller, retired. 

The announcement of the annual encampment from Head- 
quarters of the National Guard followed on April 20, 1906, with 
no material changes in the usual pre-announced preliminaries ; 
the Division of the National Guard in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the thirty-second section of the Act approved 
April 28, 1899, was directed to encamp at Gettysburg from July 
21 to July 28 inclusive. The encampment was to be known, as 
announced from Division Headquarters in the order published for 
its government and regulation, as Camp Brigadier-General Robert 
M. Henderson, a distinguished general officer of the Pennsylvania 
Reserve Division and one of the State’s eminent jurists recently 
deceased. 

A “camp of concentration and instruction ” for troops of the 
permanent establishment had been opened at Mount Gretna. En 
route for this encampment, the Headquarters and Second Squad- 
ron, Thirteenth United States Cavalry, consisting of Troops, E, F, 
G, and H, Col. Charles A. P. Hatfield commanding, were halted 
by orders from the War Department and directed to remain at 
Gettysburg during the week of the National Guard encampment. 

The grounds of the encampment, the same that had been in 
part heretofore used, including drill ground and that occupied by 
the United States Cavalry, the open and undulating fields south- 
west of Gettysburg between the Union and Confederate lines of 
battle of July 2 and 3, 1863, covered “ in all about 65134 acres.” 
Bath-houses and sinks, their construction awarded by contract, 
had been erected prior to the arrival of the advance details. 
Gasoline torches issued at the rate of six lamps to a regiment, 
three lamps on the headquarters line and three on the sink line, 
were used for the first time and, a complete success, they proved 
of great service. Inadequate facilities, an insufficient number of 
ears and other hindrances caused frequent delays to occur and 
complaints to follow, involving more the railways than the quarter- 
master’s management. 

Gettysburg as a battlefield will never be an old story. Its 
encampments grow familiar. Each has, however, some new fea- 
tures, remembered by the participant, not always accessible to the 
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chronicler, and even if they were, perhaps of no special historic 
value. It is the same journey over the same route, when there is 
neither accident nor casualty to mar it or incident to freshen it. 
Its hindrances from the delays, the apparent unavoidable essen- 
tial to a congested traftic, will ever be with it. Ceremonies, in- 
spections, manceuvres do not materially change, except as execu- 
tion is bettered by practice or tactical improvement is furthered 
by experience. There was this, however, about this encampment 
of 1906 that, so far as the First Regiment, at least, was con- 
cerned, gave it special remembrance. Colonel Bowman was ap- 
proaching the close of his twenty years’ service as a regimental 
commander and this was to be his last division encampment as 
the colonel of the First Regiment of Infantry. He was to leave 
it, too, with but a year intervening, in a year of well-remembered 
field prestige, such as had never yet been equalled. The 
regiment was again to lead the column of regiments with a gen- 
eral average of distinctive significance, followed by the other 
thirteen, all graded higher than, as a whole, the Guard had ever 
been previously rated. The First Regiment had the right with 
98.21, and the Highteenth the left with 94.86. 

The camp detail had preceded it and the regiment was away 
from its home rendezvous by the Reading at 8.45 on the evening 
of Friday, July 20, and was in Gettysburg, the first section of 
its train, headquarters and six companies, at 5.25, and the second 
section, six companies, at 5.53 on the morning of the 21st. The 
detraining quickly done, the regiment had well adjusted itself 
to its canvas quarters, a well-pitched camp on a westerly slope 
north of the Peach Orchard, and was ready to be assembled, as 
were all the troops of the division, when the firing of a national 
salute, playing of the national airs by the combined bands and 
raising of the flag at 10 o’clock at general headquarters announced 
the formal opening of camp Brigadier-General Robert M. Hender- 
son. Jt was an impressive ceremony, as was remarked by one 
of the inspecting officers, and must have had a good influence on 
the mind of the young soldier. 

Of two important functions of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard encampment Maj. Joseph T. Dickman, of the General 
Staff, one of the officers of the Army detailed by the War Depart- 
ment for duty with this encampment, speaks as follows: 
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The two most important military functions, however, were the annual 
inspection and muster and the review of the entire division. The inspection 
was by regiment. Four days in succession the Governor of the State, the 
Adjutant-General, the Inspector-General, and other officers made a critical 
and laborious examination of the officers, men and equipment. Every soldier 
had an opportunity to see his commander-in-chief, the Governor, at close 
range and to receive from him a word of commendation. This is one of the 
small things which heighten the spirit of a body of troops and stimulate it 
“to a voluntary endurance of hardship.” 


The annual muster and inspection of the First Regiment, 
as were those of the others, was conducted by the several staff 
officers of the Commander-in-Chief as designated for their re- 
Spective duties, arms and equipment falling to the lot of the 
inspector-general. He reported subsequently that after a critical 
examination they were found, with few exceptions, to be in ex- 
cellent condition, with evidence also, “in the more than forty-five 
hundred rifles” he had handled, of “ exceptional attention to the 
care of the piece—a result not to be lightly regarded.” 

“ At the review,” said the Inspector-General, “ which preceded 
the inspection, the several regimental organizations were satis- 
factorily handled by their respective commandants, while the 
regiments mancuvred in a manner altogether creditable.” 

The result of the inspection, already incidentally referred 
to, was as follows: The First Regiment’s general average, 98.21, 
the highest, gave it first place. Its regimental ratings were: 
Guard duty, 96; ceremonies, 99; discipline, 97; personal ap- 
pearance, 99.60; condition of arms, 98.30; condition of clothing, 
100; condition of books and papers, 99.07; condition of camp, 
97. There were four heads under which the several companies 
were assigned a separate rating; the others were solely a regi- 
mental calculation. 


Company : Ay |B Ca Dea Gr EL: I K GM 
Person. appear. 98 100 100 99 100 99 99 100 99 100 100 100 
Cond. of arms. 97 98 100 99 100 95 98 98 95 100 98 100 
Cond. of cloth. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Cond. of books 

and papers. 100 99 98 98 99 99 100 99 99 100 99 100 


It would seem that with a 100 in each subdivision, Companies 
K and M had earned a “ special mention,” while E, with but a 
single falling off to 99 in books and papers, might have been 
noticed by a reference, but it does not so appear in the record. 
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The general averages of the other regiments were, respectively, 
as follows: Third, 97.38; Thirteenth, 97.14; Eighth, 96.98; 
Sixteenth, 96.89; Tenth, 96.74; Twelfth, 96.57; Fourteenth, 
96.47; Fourth, 96.26; Second, 95.96; Sixth, 95.74; Ninth, 
95.24; Fifth, 94.96; Eighteenth, 94.86. 

The Inspector-General, Col. Frank G. Sweeney, thus com- 
mends the Guard as a whole, particularly as demonstrated by 
the annual inspection: 

Never in its history has the National Guard of Pennsylvania presented 
a better front than at this inspection. With the new Khaki uniform, which 


is both comfortable and attractive, new campaign hats and leggins, the 
commands made a handsome appearance. 


The comment running through the official reports of the officers 
of the Army detailed by the War Department for this encampment 
is at times sharply critical, at others persuasively corrective, and 
not infrequently appreciative and encouraging. ‘There is also 
diversity in matters of opinion and in method of expression. 
Between two of these officers, Maj. Jos. T. Dickman, of the Gen- 
eral Staff, assigned to the Second Brigade, and Captain John W. 
Furlong, also of the General Staff, assigned to the First Brigade, 
both West Point graduates of the classes of 1881 and 1891 
respectively, Major Dickman from Ohio and Captain Furlong 
from Pennsylvania, there seems quite a wide temperamental 
difference. Speaking of matters common to both assignments of 
the division review of Thursday, July 26, Captain Furlong said: 


The various ceremonies were generally very ereditably performed, but 
having a certain stiffness due to lack of self-confidence. In the reviews the 
formations were generally executed very raggedly, While the regiments were 
marching in review the lines were good and distances generally well kept 
for the time being. Before and after passing the reviewing stand they were 
- not so well kept. 


While the same event is thus disposed of by Major Dickman: 


The review of the entire division took place in the evening of July 26. 
The arrangements for the ceremony were perfect, the only annoyance, as 
usual, coming from the intrusion of the spectators. The march past con- 
tinued for over one hour, and the only comment to make is that it was very 
well done. 


Captain Furlong reaches the harsh conclusion that it was the 
apparent consensus of opinion that the encampment was for “a 
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summer outing and recruiting advertisement” rather than for 
what its purpose and intention was—business, instruction and 
experience. 


The majority of the officers seemed to be zealous in the discharge of their 
duties, but the general attitude toward the men seemed to be that the camp 
was a summer outing and a sort of recruiting advertisement, and that it 
would not be wise to expect any hard work of them. Here and there individ- 
uals were encountered who deplored this view of the matter and realized 
the importance of getting the maximum of work out of their men while they 
had them together. 


Major Dickman takes the more liberal, and what might be 
reasonably conceded to be the fairer view, that the encampment 
was conducted in all respects both as to work and diversion in a 
way the more likely to produce the best results. 


It is in pursuit of an entirely correct principle, therefore, that the 
highest military authorities of Pennsylvania seek to make the annual en- 
campment of their guard an enjoyable outing through judicious mixture of 
work and leisure, rather than a strenuous and fatiguing existence for a week, 
tending to leave the physically soft in a condition unsuited for immediate 
resumption of civil avocations and with no inclination for future experiences 
of a similar character. The amount of work required of militia at encamp- 
ment thus becomes a sort of barometer, in an inverse sense, of the difficulties 
of recruitment and retention in service, which probably can never be fully 
appreciated by an outsider. 


A word in Captain Furlong’s report, not in general use and 
rarely remembered, will bear a reference: ‘‘ Where troops get no 
exercise in castramentation it would be wise to expend half a day 
on this subject when the annual opportunity arrives.” This com- 
ment is made in criticism on the desirability of a previous con- 
struction and laying out of the camps before the arrival of the 
troops. “ Castrametation,”’ not castramentation, is shown by its 
derivatives to be a serviceable word of well-chosen meaning— 
castra, a camp; metor, measure; meta, boundary; and its defini- 
tion as given in the Standard Dictionary is (1) “ The art or act 
of laying out a camp;” (2) “ The outline or plan of a camp.” 

In compliance with the desire of the Capitol Dedication Com- 
mittee and in conformity with an Act of Assembly providing for 
the participation of the National Guard in the Dedication of the 
new Capitol Building at Harrisburg, October 4, 1906, a pro- 
visional brigade consisting of one regiment of infantry from each 

36 
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of the brigades under command of Brig.-Gen. John A. Wiley was 
organized for the purpose. Col. Wendell P. Bowman of the First 
Regiment of Infantry was assigned to the command of the pro- 
visional regiment from the First Brigade, composed of the band, 
hospital corps, and Companies E, K, and L of the First Regiment, 
Companies C, D, and G of the Second, Companies E, I, and M 
of the Third, and Companies A, I, and K of the Sixth. Major 
A. L. Williams commanded the three companies of the First Regi- 
ment, the three companies in turn being respectively commanded : 
Company E by Captain Chas. P. Hunt, Company K by Captain 
Chas. F. Hess, Company L by Captain Geo. A. Scattergood. 

In the report of that zealous and persistent worker and close 
observer, Maj. E. Claude Goddard, Acting Inspector of Rifle Prac- 
tice, First Brigade, for the season ending October 31, 1906, the 
First Regiment is shown to have attained the highest figure of 
merit in the brigade, 64.79, with a rifle qualification score for the 
season, out of a total of 849, of 38 experts, 8 sharpshooters, 286 
marksmen, 146 first-class, 184 second-class, 47 third-class, and 
190 fourth-class or zero men. In revolver qualification the First 
Regiment’s totals were as follows: Experts, 29; marksmen, 24; 
total qualified, 53; failed to qualify, 8; aggregate, 61. 

The First Regiment won the Second-class Regimental Match 
in the brigade, seven shots, 200 and 500 yards, Van Rensselaer 
trophy and medals with a grand total of 223. Corporal F. X. 
Strong, Company L, scored 59; Sergeant A. R. Evans, Company 
C, 59; Sergeant H. F. Hunt, Company E, 55; and Captain 
G. B. M. Phillips, Company C, 50. 

The First Regiment was also the winner of the brigade trophy 
and gold medals in the First-class Regimental Match with a grand 
total of 826, its team scoring in totals: Captain Mehard, 86; 
Private Gamble, 85; Corporal Strong, 78; Sergeant Evans, 76. 

In the annual State competitions at Mount Gretna that began 
August 20, 1906, the present cup of the Regimental Match, all 
the infantry regiments of the State participating, that had been 
won twice by the First Regiment, once by the Sixth, once by the 
Third, the third winning to be final, was now again won for the 
second time by the Third Regiment with a grand total of 361. 

Only in the Brigade Match won by the team of twelve of the 
First Brigade with a grand total of 1514, with Privates Robert 
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Gamble with a grand total of 128 and A. L. Dunn, Jr., with a 
grand total of 133, of the First Regiment on the team, did the 
First Regiment win or have active touch with the winning team 
in any of the Mount Gretna competitions of 1906. 

Private Robert Gamble, Company C, First. Regiment, and 
Private Albert L. Dunn, Jr., Company C, First Regiment, were 
selected as two of the twenty that made up the Pennsylvania 
State Team to participate in the National Match at Sea Girt, New 
Jersey. Forty-one teams were entered for the match, four from 
the regular establishment and thirty-seven from the different 
States. The match was shot September 4, 5, and 6, and in the 
field of forty-one teams Pennsylvania took thirteenth place, the 
lowest she had ever held in the competition. The United States 
Infantry team won with a grand total of 3251; Pennsylvania’s 
was 2974, Major Goddard having the highest individual grand 
total of 272, with Dunn’s 250, and Gamble’s 242. 

The Champion Shot Medal presented annually by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, heretofore won on highest individual score, high 
individual average, or high aggregate, as conditions were from 
time to time changed, this time, 1906, was won in competition, 
with Private Robert Gamble, Company C, First Regiment, again, 
for the second time, the winner with a score of 227. 

The one conspicuous incident in the ceremonies attendant 
upon the inauguration of Governor Edwin 8. Stuart as Governor 
of Pennsylvania on the third Tuesday of January, 1907, was the 
absence of the usual military display, and the presence of but a 
regiment and battalion of infantry, and a single troop of cavalry 
as the Governor had requested. That the National Guard, how- 
ever, was to be the ever essential factor it had always been in the 
preservation of the peace and maintenance of the dignity of the 
Commonwealth was early made manifest by the announcement 
of the retention of Brig.-Gen. Thomas J. Stewart as the Adjutant- 
General of the State, an officer whose vigilance, zeal, and purpose 
had not only proven his capacity for effective service, but had 
won for him the confidence of the community and esteem of the 
soldier. 

But Governor Stewart’s wisdom of choice did not cease here. 
In his determination to choose wisely for his military family he 
had named Captain and Regimental Adjutant Fred. Taylor Pusey 
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to be a lieutenant-colonel and aide-de-camp with rank from Febru- 
ary 17, 1907. In this selection the First Regiment was to lose 
the services of an officer who had not only won distinction as a 
soldier, but had secured a reputation for efficiency and maintained 
a character for capacity as an officer of the administrative staff, 
recognized and appreciated by his superiors and everywhere ac- 
knowledged. Colonel Pusey, beginning his military career as a 
private in Company ©, First Regiment Infantry, National Guard, 
Pennsylvania, June 16, 1892, was a corporal March 27, 1893; 
battalion sergeant-major, December 7, 1893; battalion adjutant 
February 28, 1896; first lieutenant and regimental adjutant 
July 15, 1896; reappointed July 1, 1897; recommissioned cap- 
tain and regimental adjutant April 28, 1899; reappointed July 1, 
1902. Three years a sergeant-major, more than ten years an 
adjutant, there is included in his record his service as first lieu- 
tenant and adjutant First Pennsylvania Volunteers, through the 
Spanish-American War from May,.5, 1898, until he was mustered 
out with the regiment, October 26, 1898. 

On March 4, 1907, First Lieutenant and Battalion Adjutant 
Augustus D. Whitney was announced in General Order No. 4 
from Regimental Headquarters, as captain and regimental 
adjutant, to rank from February 15, 1907, vice Pusey, promoted 
aide-de-camp on staff of Commander-in-Chief. Captain Whitney, 
first an enlisted man in Company C, November 2, 1894, was 
made a corporal May 27, 1895; second lieutenant May 13, 1897; 
first lieutenant February 23, 1899; captain September 21, 1899; 
battalion adjutant April 9, 1900 (resigning his captaincy Janu- 
ary 1, 1900), and reappointed July 2, 1902. Here he remained 
until promoted to the regimental adjutaney. Through the Spanish- 
American War Captain Whitney was second lieutenant, Company 
C, First Pennsylvania Volunteers, from May 10, 1898, until 
mustered out with his company, October 26, 1898. 

On April 15, 1907, Captain Sylvester H. Watson, Company 
H, in service from April 5, 1899, and captain from June 11, 
1902, resigned his captaincy. Promoted from his first lieutenancy, 
which he had held from January 5, 1905, following through the 
intervening grades of corporal and sergeant, on enlistment as pri- 
vate March 1, 1899. Captain William C. Levering was, on 
May 22, 1907, elected to succeed him. 
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Beginning on Tuesday, January 21, 1907, and ending on 
peers Heenan 8, 1907, with an evening or to each com- 
pany, the usual spring inspections were held by Maj. Charles H. 
Worman, the Brigade Inspector, accompanied by Maj. W. P. 
Stone, Artillery Corps, United States Army. This officer, as the 
Brigade-Commander states in his annual report, subsequently re- 
ported to the War Department that all the companies were found 
to be “ qualified and efficient.” 

In Major Worman’s official report of April 29, 1907, he states, 
among other details, that “The companies generally paraded in 
good strength, notably Company K, First Regiment, and Com- 
pany A, Sixth Regiment, which paraded their maximum strength, 
3 officers and 61 men, and 3 officers and 57 men respectively, 
without any absentee at the time of the inspection.” 

And again further on he adds that “ the rifles of Companies K, 
First; A and ©, Sixth; and I, Third, were exceptionally 
clean, and the companies deserve special mention for the care 
bestowed.” 

The official report of the spring inspection for 1907 shows 
figures of efficiency as follows: 

Company A, 95.87; Company B, 86.73; Company C, 96.34; 
Company D, 94.86; Company E, 97.12; Company F, 95.56; 
Company G, 91.19; Company H, 83.31; Company I, 95.01; Com- 
pany K, 98.21; Company L, 91.79; Company M, 96.41. Com- 
pany K is starred for a “ special” mention. 

The Board of Officers at its stated meeting of March 4, 1907, 
directed: “ That a suitable minute be prepared to be presented to 
Private Theodore F. Shonert, of Company C, showing the appre- 
ciation of this board for his faithful and valuable services as a 
member of the Regimental Rifle Team, the same to be spread on 
the minutes.” 

On April 9, 1907, General Orders No. 10, from Regimental 
Headquarters, announced in paragraph one that ‘“‘ The forty-sixth 
anniversary of this regiment will be commemorated by a street 
parade and review in regimental full dress uniform on Friday, 
April 19, 1907, accompanied by the Veteran Corps.” Besides 
direction, detail, and demand for full ranks, announcement was 
also made that the column would be reviewed at five o’clock from 
the porch of the Union League by the Honorable Edwin S. Stuart. 
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Governor and Commander-in-Chief. On April 19, however, Gen- 
eral Order No. 11, all the other paragraphs remaining undisturbed, 
revoked so much of paragraph one of General Order No. 10 that 
read: “ Friday, April 19, 1907,” and substituted in its stead: 
“Saturday, April 27, 1907.” The Veteran Corps Banquet and 
the other evening entertainments went on as usual on the 19th. 
The review and other features identifying the occasion as a com- 
memorative anniversary were successfully carried out in the post- 
poned parade of the 27th. 

The regiment in full dress uniform, accompanied by the Vet- 
eran Corps, attended Memorial Day services on Sunday, May 26, 
1907, at four o’clock in the afternoon, at Holy Trinity Church, 
Rey. Floyd Williams Tomkins, D.D., officiating. 

On the afternoon of July 1, 1907, at 6.30 o’clock, pursuant to 
orders from Headquarters of First Brigade, the line officers of the 
regiment were directed to assemble at the armory for the purpose 
of holding an election for colonel to fill the vacancy about to occur 
through the expiration of the commission of the present incumbent. 
Thereupon Col. Wendell P. Bowman was for the fifth time elected 
colonel of the First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, at the same time announcing his staff as follows: 


Captain and adjutant, Augustus D. Whitney; captain and quartermaster, 
Henry Nuss, Jr.; captain and I. R. P., Harry J. Mehard; captain and com- 
missary, Raymond L. Winter; captain and chaplain, Floyd Williams Tom- 
kins; first lieutenant and battalion adjutant, George Rushton Howell; 
first lieutenant and battalion adjutant, Clarence J. Kensil; first lieutenant 
and battalion adjutant, J. Howard Reeve; regimental sergeant-major, George 
S. Pomroi; regimental quartermaster-sergeant, A. Wilson Mathieus; regi- 
mental commissary sergeant, Harry E. Williamson; regimental color sergeant, 
Eugene H. Waage; regimental color sergeant, James Gray; chief musician, 
William C. Chapin; principal musician, Samuel H. Kendle; drum-major, James 
McFarland; battalion sergeant-major, Joseph L. Castle; battalion sergeant- 
major, William W. Laffrey; battalion sergeant-major, Thomas J. Snyder. 


“July 5” [1907] “the regiment proceeded to Perkasie, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and participated with the brigade 
in the annual tour of duty in the field from July 6 to 13 inclusive.” 
The encampment was officially designated as Camp Major-General 
Henry R. Guss, with Brig.-Gen. John W. Schall in command of 
the camp, and Col. Wendell P. Bowman in command of the First 
Regiment. The following officers of the United States Army were 
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detailed by the War Department to be present at the encamp- 
ment of the First Brigade “as observers and instructors ”; Cap- 
tains Charles E. Stodter, Ninth Cavalry, Monroe C. Kerth, 
Twenty-third Infantry, and B. B. Hyer, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
Their detail required them to be present, as they were, during 
the entire period of the encampment, and “to report the actual 
conditions as found froni day to day.” ‘“ These officers,” said 
the commanding officer of the Brigade in his annual report, 
“were zealous in the performance of their duties and always 
ready to assist and advise the officers of the Brigade.” 

The tour of duty, as reported by Colonel Sweeney in his annual 
report as inspector-general for the governor and commander-in- 
chief and the inspecting officer, was restricted to a day at each of 
the First and Third Brigade camps, Thursday, July 11, being 
allotted to the First Brigade. In the absence of the reports of the 
officers of the army not published in the annual report of the 
adjutant-general for 1907, the official details outside the tabulated 
ratings are meagre. 

Speaking generally, however, Colonel Sweeney said: 


The limited amount of time permitted for the officers of the Inspector- 
General’s Department to be in attendance at the several encampments did 
not give opportunity for the careful and comprehensive study of the condition 
of the Guard necessary to a just valuation of its real efficiency. 

The Inspector-General, as well as the officers engaged in the inspection, 
saw the troops only when they were on “ parade.” If the personal appearance, 
military bearing and work performed at the inspection are to be accepted 
as conclusive evidence of efficiency, then the Division has never been in better 
form. . 

The arms and accoutrements were found, with but few exceptions, in 
serviceable condition and generally clean. 

The khaki uniforms showed careful handling and no little effort on the 
part of the men to make a favorable appearance. 

The discipline of the several commands appears to have been most ex- 
cellent. No serious violations of regulations were reported and none came 
to the notice of any of the inspectors. In consequence, the ratings for 
discipline are necessarily confined to condition of camp, condition of camp 
grounds after the breaking of camp, detraining and entraining condition 
of cars, and appearance at inspection and on guard. 


This time and for the first time zealous, persistent and intelli- 
gent effort brought to the Third Regiment of the home brigade 
Col. William G. Price, Jr., commanding first place in the annual 
inspection report of 1907, with a general average of 95.07. All 
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the other regiments in the State, save the Second, and that with 
89.84, was but .6 short, were above .90. 

The First Regiment, .61 below its leading competitor, had 
second place with a general average of 94.46. The ratings of the 
First were extended order 90; out-post duty, advance and rear- 
guard, ete., 85; guard duty, 95; discipline, 96; personal appear- 
ance, 97.53; condition of arms, 97.61; condition of clothing, 
97.78; condition of books and papers, 96.78. In all its twelve 
companies there were but four 100’s; three fell to Company K for 
personal appearance, condition of arms, and condition of clothing, 
and one to Company E for condition of arms. 

A series of schools for commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers were held monthly through the year, those for the latter 
being presided over by the several majors. Major John H. Duval, 
U. S. Army, retired, beside an occasional lecture to the Board of 
Officers, attended these schools and assisted in the instructions, 
which were supervised by the colonel commanding. 

First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon Sorden McClure died 
August 7, 1907. He had been continuously on duty with the 
First Regiment since his assignment, on the day of his appoint- 
ment to the medical department June 10, 1903. In the General 
Order announcing his death, directing the usual military obser- 
vances, it was said that well-poised, unobtrusive, and unassuming, 
with professional qualifications of a high order, he was one of the 
most reliable, faithful and efficient of medical officers and that his 
faithful and patriotic attention to his every duty and his manly 
conduct had secured him the confidence and support and won him 
the respect and regard of all with whom he was ever brought 
in touch. 

First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon Frederick Oswin 
Waage, who had been a private in Company D and afterwards 
hospital steward appointed to the medical department October 15, 
1907, was on the same day assigned to the First Regiment vice 
McClure, deceased. 

The commissions of Lieut.-Col. J. Lewis Good and Major 
Albert L. Williams expired on the same day, 22d of August, 1907, 
and at the request of a majority of commissioned officers on 
August 9, 1907, an election was ordered for August 22, at 8.30 
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o’clock p.m., when both officers were again elected to their respec- 
tive places. 

The General Assembly at its session of 1907 passed the act 
approved May 31, providing for the retirement of officers of the 
National Guard on request after forty years’ service and com- 
pulsory when the officer shall have reached the age of sixty-four. 
Some important changes shortly followed. 

On August 19, 1907, Major-General John P. 8. Gobin, com- 
manding Division National Guard of Pennsylvania, was upon his 
own application relieved from active service and placed upon the 
retired list; and on August 20, 1907, the appointment was an- 
nounced of Brigadier-General John W. Schall, of the First Bri- 
gade, to be major-general of the National Guard vice Gobin, 
retired, as was also his assignment to the command of the division. 

General Schall’s retirement followed on August 27, but not 
until by his promotion he had secured the advancement of his 
assistant adjutant-general, Major J. Campbell Gilmore, to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, who, having established his soldierly eff- 
ciency in his thirteen years’ service as officer and man in the First 
Regiment Infantry, developed more effectually as an officer of the 
staff, was thus given further opportunity to demonstrate not only 
his peculiar fitness for department service but as well his special 
adaptability for the field. 

General Order No. 29, Headquarters National Guard of Penn- 
svlvania, Adjutant-General’s office, August 28, 1907, announced the 
appointment of Brig.-Gen. John A. Wiley, commanding Second 
Brigade, to be major-general of the National Guard vice Major- 
General John W. Schall, retired, and Col. Wendell P. Bowman, 
commanding First Regiment Infantry, to be a brigadier-general. 
General Wiley was assigned to the division and General Bowman, 
who was assigned to the First Brigade, was at the same time 
authorized to order an election for colonel of the First Regiment 
Infantry and to fill vacancies in field officers that might be occa- 
sioned by said election. 

General Bowman’s twenty years of his coloneley had been 
busy, eventful, and progressive. Save for its profitable experi- 
ence, he had left the old behind and seized the new with zealous 
purposes. Familiar with evolutions, acquainted with the 
manceuvre, a student of the problem, he had retained what he had 
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learned of the basic principles of the old system for the readier 
comprehension of the requirements of the new. 

Assertive, aggressive, firm and determined, he never clashed 
with his superiors or inflamed his subordinates. Watchful of the 
rights and privileges of his own organization, he never invaded the 
rights of others, preserving that appreciative poise that voiced his 
convictions that what he was doing for the betterment of his own 
command was for the good of all. 

Submissive and hopeful, his juniors, favored by vacancy, local- 
ity, environment, selected before him, his interest never weak- 
ened, his zeal never flagged until with opportunity came his long- 
delayed and well-deserved promotion. The third of the colonels 
of the First Regiment advanced to be a general officer, he entered 
earnestly upon the performance of a congenial duty, which his 
capacity, experience, and training had so well fitted him to dis- 
charge. 

Testimonials, dinners, a portrait in oil for the gallery of ex- 
colonels, resolutions by the Board of Officers and the Veteran Corps 
in appreciative recognition of efficiency and service, in token of 
friendships to last and fellowship to continue in acknowledgment 
of a promotion, so fitting a sequence in a military career con- 
spicuous for its length and significant for its usefulness, followed 
General Bowman’s advancement through many weeks succeeding 
its announcement. 

At an election held at 8.30 o’clock p.m., September 4, 1907, 
at the regimental armory, Lieut.-Col. J. Lewis Good was elected 
colonel vice Bowman, promoted; Major Albert L. Williams lieu- 
tenant-colonel vice Good, promoted; and Captain Charles P. Hunt, 
of Company E, major, vice Williams, promoted. Colonel Good, 
with the regiment continuously from December 6, 1871, was first 
elected lieutenant-colonel August 22, 1892, and re-elected Septem- 
ber 18, 1897, August 21, 1902, and August 22, 1907. Lieut.-Col. 
Albert L. Williams in the National Guard of Pennsylvania from 
September 14, 1869, and Artillery Corps, Washington Grays, and 
First Regiment from February 27, 1872, was first elected major 
August 22, 1892, and re-elected September 13, 1897, August 21, 
1902, and August 27, 1907. Major Charles P. Hunt, in service 
continuously in Company E from October 4, 1878, was elected 
captain Company E June 13, 1899, and re-elected June 14, 1904. 
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1907 DEATH OF MAJOR KENSIL rial 


In his General Order of September 4, 1907, Colonel Good said: 
“In assuming command of this regiment by the vote of the line 
officers at the election held this evening, the colonel commanding 
fully appreciates the high honor conferred upon him and confi- 
dence reposed in him.” This he followed on same day by the 
announcement of the reappointment of Captain and Regimental- 
Adjutant Augustus D. Whitney, and subsequently a few days 
afterwards announced the reappointment of the entire regimental 
staff and non-commissioned staff, as it had been recently previously 
named by his predecessor. 

On September 24, 1907, First Lieutenant Alfred H. Pierson 
advanced from his leutenancy, was elected captain of Company E, 
vice Hunt, promoted. Captain Pierson was a private in Com- 
pany E April 3, 1883, corporal sergeant, first sergeant until elected 
second lieutenant January 24, 1905, and first heutenant Febru- 
aryao, LOOK. 

A demonstration on the sub-target gun machine was given at 
the Regimental Armory by Captain I. R. P. Harry J. Mehard 
to the several battalion commandants and commissioned officers 
of the respective battalions on designated dates through the month 
of October. 

On Saturday, October 27, 1907, the regiment participated with 
the Brigade in a parade and review in commemoration of Military 
Day of the Peace Jubilee of 1898. 

Maj. Eugene J. Kensil died after a brief illness on Saturday, 
November 2, 1907, and with the proper military escort in attend- 
ance at his funeral, was buried at West Laurel Hill on Tuesday, 
November 5. The flag was ordered to be displayed at half-staff 
on the Regimental Armory and to so remain from sunrise to sun- 
set until and including the day of interment, and the officers were 
directed to wear the usual badge of military mourning for thirty 
days. The Regimental General Order announcing Major Kensil’s 
death contained among other well-deserved allusions to his 
lengthy and unblemished military career the following: 

“ For more than thirty-one years, continuously from the day 
he first entered the service, Major Kensil served this common- 
wealth and his country, as a soldier and officer, with rare fidelity, 
efficiency, and faithfulness. He possessed by nature a military 
spirit and aptitude for the service, having qualifications that fitted 
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hin for successful leadership and responsible command. By faith- 
ful and efficient work and devotion to duty he not only merited but 
won his promotions. He commanded the respect and devotion of 
his men and confidence of his superiors. His death deprives the 
commonwealth of one who never failed in the performance of his 
duty and the regiment mourns his loss as one of the oldest, most 
faithful, and distinguished officers.” 

At an election ordered for December 9, 1907, Captain George 
A. Scattergood, of Company L, was elected major vice Kensil, 
deceased, and commissioned accordingly. Major Scattergood, 
who, as previously ‘noted, had returned to the First Regiment after 
a three years’ service in the Third U. S. Cavalry, elected captain 
of Company L, August 1, 1900, re-elected July 14, 1905, had now 
with all his advantages acquired through the best of training be- 
come a major. 

In his annual report for 1907 Colonel Good made special 
allusion to the results of the season’s rifle practice as follows: 


In rifie practice the Regiment advanced to a higher figure than ever 
before, being also represented in the annual rifle, revolver and carbine com- 
petitions at Mount Gretna, Pa., and in the National Match at Camp Perry, 
Ottawa County, Ohio. 


In the Regimental match shot at Mount Gretna during the 
morning of August 13, 1907, the First Regiment with a grand 
total of 361 stood second against the Sixteenth Regiment’s win- 
ning grand total of 8362. The individual scores of the First Regi- 
ment’s team were Private A. L. Dunn, C, 93; W. E. Chapin, chief 
musician, 91; Private Robert Gamble, OC, 89, and Captain Mehard, 
88. The First Regiment had but one more winning to make to 
secure the present cup shot for in this match. It had won in 
1904 and 1905; the third would be final. The three other regi- 
ments that had won, the Sixth, Third, and Sixteenth, had as yet 
scored but one winning each. 

The First Regiment won the Infantry skirmish match with a 
total score of 305, made up as follows: Private Robert Gamble, 
©, 75; Captain Mehard, 64; William E. Chapin, chief musician, 
61; Private Albert Dunn, Jr., C, 55; Sergeant Allen R. Evans, 
O, 50. 

At the meeting of the Board of Officers of September 9, 1907, 
Captain Harry J. Mehard, Inspector of Rifle Practice, “on be- 
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haif of the Regimental team, presented to the regiment the Regi- 
mental Skirmish Cup for teams of five men, this being the first 
time it had been won by this regiment.” 

The Brigade match shot on the afternoon of August 15, 1907, 
was won by the First Brigade with a grand total of 1562 against 
the Third’s 1525 and the Second’s 1504. On the First Brigade 
team four were of the First Regiment: Captain Mehard, with lead- 
ing score, 138 (tied by Sergeant Gefrorer, of the Third Regiment), 
Chapin with 125, Dunn 134, Gamble 114. 

“The team which represented the State of Pennsylvania,” 
said the general inspector of rifle practice, Col. Frank K. Patter- 
son, in his annual report for 1907, “in the National Match in 
1907 was the best team which has ever represented this State in 
any match. It was trained as carefully as conditions and circum- 
stances would allow, and the limited time permitted it for con- 
certed team work was spent to the best possible advantage in get- 
ting results where the men had heretofore shown weakness.” 

The match was shot at Camp Perry, Ohio. The Pennsylvania 
team made a score of 3346, ninety-five points higher than was made 
by the winning team in 1906. The United States Navy won the 
Camp Perry Match with an aggregate of 3421. Pennsylvania 
stood seventh out of the forty-seven in the contest; of the six that 
led her three of these were from the permanent establishment 
and three were State teams—Massachusetts, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington. ‘“ The United States Infantry team, the Marine Corps, 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, and the District of Columbia, all 
of which were accustomed to a standing above Pennsylvania, were 
passed,” 

A Pennsylvanian led in individual score; another Pennsylvanian was 
fourth. Of the 564 men shooting on the 47 teams, Captain Harry J. Mehard, 
inspector of rifle practice, First Infantry, made the highest individual score, 
and Lieutenant William M. Robertson, Assistant Surgeon Sixteenth Infantry, 
stood fourth. 

Those selected for the Pennsylvania team from the First Regi- 
ment with their individual scores were as follows: Captain Harry 
J. Mehard, Inspector of Rifle Practice, 814; Private A. L. Dunn, 
Jr., Company C, 284, and Private Robert Gamble, Company OC, 
977. The First Regiment had a larger number on the team than 
any other regiment. There were twelve in all. The First Regi- 
ment had three, the Thirteenth two, the Sixteenth two, the Second 
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one, the Third one, the Twelfth one, the Fourteenth one, with 
Major Goddard from the First Brigade staff. 

The spring inspections by companies for 1908, by the brigade 
inspector, announced in Regimental Orders in February to con- 
tinue through March, were interesting, instructive, and productive 
of good results. Col. Frank G. Sweeney, the inspector-general, to 
take the place of Major Worman, off duty for a few days by 
reason of a sudden illness, inspected ten companies of the First 
Regiment and one company of the Sixth, and in his report for the 
year said of them: 

“These companies made most creditable showing. . . . 

“ The attendance was exceedingly gratifying. The First Infantry 
is deserving of special mention, in that every company of this 
organization paraded at least the minimum strength, which entitles 
the regiment to a rating of 100 per cent. for attendance.” 

The Field and Staff, Hospital Corps and regimental band of 
the First Regiment had each a general average and figure of effi- 
ciency of 100 and the several companies of the First Regiment sup- 
ported their “ most creditable showing” and “ special mention ” 
with general averages and figures of efficiency as follows: Company 
A, Captain Frank Hall, general average, 94.25 ; figure of efficiency, 
95.97; Company B, Captain William F. Eidell, 95.25, 96.67; Com- 
pany C, Captain G. B. McClellan Phillips, 97.75, 98.42 ; Company 
D, Captain Homer Smith, 94.62, 96.23; Company E, Captain A. 
HH. Pierson, 97.62, 98.33; Company F, Captain William H. Hey, 
94.62, 96.23; Company G, Captain W. B. Johnston, 93.75, 95.62 ; 
Company H, Captain William C. Levering, 96.37, 97.45 ; Company 
I, Captain Thomas F. Meehan, 97.62, 98.33; Company K, Captain 
Charles F’. Hess, 99.25, 99.47; Company L, Captain Edwin E. Hol- 
lenback, 97.25, 98.07; Company M, Captain Elmer E. Keiser, 
96.87, 97.80. Three companies obtained the highest maximum 
rating of 100 in discipline, Companies OC, K, and M. All the com- 
panies secured the maximum rating of 100, except one, Company 
F’, in condition of arms and equipment, and but a single company, 
K, obtained the maximum rating for guard duty. The highest 
general average, 99.25, and figure of efficiency, 99.47, was secured 
by Company K. 

The regimental General Order which directed the spring in- 
spections and prescribed their details, stated: 
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“The percentage of attendance will be based only upon the 
officers and men actually present at inspection,” and announced 
that, “the figure of efficiency will be determined as outlined in 
Paragraph I in G. O. No. I, A. G. O., Series 1905,” which, as 
previously quoted, reads as follows: 

“Tn the future the efficiency of an organization will be deter- 
mined by the ‘ Percentage of Attendance’ at inspection and the 
‘General Average’ in the ratio of three to seven; for example, 
if a command receives 95 in ‘ Percentage of Attendance,’ and 90 
for ‘ General Average,’ by multiplying the ‘ Percentage of Attend- 
ance’ by three and the ‘ General Average’ by seven, the sum of 
the products, divided by ten, will give the figure of efficiency, 
namely, 91.50.” 

General Bowman is reported as an interested visitor at the sev- 
eral armories during these inspections. The presence of Major 
W. P. Duvall, United States Army, retired, in attendance as a 
co-worker and representative of the War Department, is specially 
mentioned. 

The not infrequent opportunity to show its ceremonial mettle 
in sunshine as well as shadow again presented itself when the First 
Regiment with Col. J. Lewis Good in command, and the Veteran 
Corps under Col. Theo. E. Wiedersheim, completed the entire 
route, passing in review in front of the Union League before Gen. 
Wendell P. Bowman through a steady downpour on the occasion 
of the street parade in commemoration of its forty-seventh anni- 
versary on the afternoon of April 19, 1908. An “evening 
parade ” which had been planned as a conclusion was omitted ; 
not so, however, with the banquets and other festivities later on. 
They took the usual course. 

Maj. George B. Zane, Jr., first elected secretary of the Board 
of Officers May 2, 1896, continued to serve each year succeeding 
himself, until April 6, 1908, when declining further re-election, 
Lieutenant G. Rush Howell was elected in his stead. 

Captain Wiliam B. Johnston, of Company G, his military 
record previously noted, for some time in failing health, resigned 
his captaincy in mid-spring and died at Philadelphia, September 8, 
1908. His aptitude as a tactical officer, his notable capacity as 
a drill master, his methods as a disciplinarian, his ever-attentive 
efficiency had brought him high repute and much appreciation. 
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He reached his end heroically, planned his own funeral, and was 
buried by his old company with the military honors prescribed for 
his rank. In civil life, long in the postal service, for thirty years 
a letter carrier in the financial centres, he had a wide acquaintance 
and was universally respected. 

First Lieutenant Henry E. Bonnin was on May 19, 1908, 
elected to the captaincy of Company G, vice Johnston, resigned. 
Captain Bonnin was private in Company A, First Regiment In- 
fantry, June 11, 1892; discharged, April 3, 1893; private, Com- 
pany G, First Regiment Infantry, October 17, 1893; corporal, 
April 28, 1898; discharged, May 9, 1898; private same company, 
December 24, 1898; corporal, August 21, 1899; second lieutenant, 
November 8, 1899; re-elected, November 22, 1904; first lieutenant, 
July 10, 1906. In the Spanish-American War he was corporal, 
Company G, First Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
May 10, 1898; mustered out with company October 26, 1898. 

The regiment, in full-dress uniform, accompanied by the Vet- 
eran Corps and Brig.-Gen. Wendell P. Bowman with his staff, 
attended memorial services at Holy Trinity Church, conducted 
under the auspices of the Regimental Chaplain, Rev. Flovd W. 
Tomkins, D.D., on Sunday, May 24, 1908, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Gettysburg’s topography invites, Gettysburg’s history per- 
suades. Its swale and hillside, its valley and plain, its field and 
meadow, forest and farm, long reach of vision, distant mountains, 
rolling landscape, draped in all the rich green of the early summer 
time, picture a scene of loveliness, lavish in its profusion, of 
nature’s best adornment. 

What of Gettysburg’s persuasive history? There is a story of 
heroics behind every rock and boulder, in the Devil’s Den, across 
the wheat field, in the Peach Orchard, where the artillery blazed 
at Trostles, where Chamberlain held Round Top, and Vincent, 
Weed, O’Rorke, and Hazlitt fell; a story of splendid courage, 
from where the enemy left his cover to where he struck the Union 
line—a mile of blood-rent plain—its pitiful sequence, the 
dead he left behind and the wounded’s wail of woe; of deadly 
impact at the angle and thence along the line, that Hancock 
and Gibbon and Webb and all of them held so manfully; of pun- 
ishment to the limit of endurance when Minnesota, at a woeful 
cost, checked a well-timed onslaught; of tactful opportunity 
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when Vermont took advantage of a precious moment of exposure 
to shatter a flank for an instant in the air; of a wealth of skill 
in battle tactics, displayed in movement and mancuvre, against 
overwhelming odds, through all that fateful first day’s fight; of 
deadly determination when Ricketts with sabre and sponge staff 
brained his Louisiana adversary at the very muzzle of his guns; of 
dogged tenacity when Green held Culp’s against his oft-advancing 
foe; a story of pathos and patriotism, sacrifice and surrender, 
where from every mound and tablet, tomb and shaft, there comes 
from the many, many thousands the responsive answer, to solemnly 
repeat itself, until the final trump shall sound the great awakening, 
“dead upon the field of honor.” 

So Gettysburg was again selected as the site for the division 
encampment of the National Guard of the State of Pennsylvania 
for the summer of 1908. 

The encampment was named Camp Alexander Hays in honor 
of that distinguished soldier, Brig.-Gen. Alexander Hays, pro- 
moted from the coloneley of the Sixty-third Pennsylvania to be a 
brigadier-general of volunteers and killed in action at the Battle 
of the Wilderness May 5, 1864. 

Of the selection of the site Colonel Sweeney, the inspector- 
general, in his report of November 23, 1908, said: 

With exceeding good judgment, the military authorities of the State 
have repeatedly selected Gettysburg for the encampment of the division. 
It has greatly stimulated enlistment, and, without doubt, has inspired with 


patriotic ardor thousands of guardsmen that have participated in these en- 
campments. 


And referring to the results of the encampment, he adds: 


While there is much room for improvement, the inspector-general is 
pleased to report the division in creditable form. In fact, during his seven- 
teen years’ service as an inspector, the Guard, in his judgment, has not been 
in more satisfactory condition than it is to-day. 


And the surgeon-general, Col. Jos. K. Weaver, commenting 
upon the camp, and speaking for his own department, said: 


We never reached such a high standard of sanitation as in this division 
encampment. 


The encampment was commanded by the division commander, 
Maj.-Gen. John A. Wiley; the First Brigade by Brig.-Gen. 
37 
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Wendell P. Bowman, and the First Regiment by Col. J. Lewis 
Good. 

The encampment covered the period from Saturday, July 18, 
to Saturday, July 25, and following its advance detail which, 
under the command of Captain George B. McC. Phillips, had 
left on the day previous, the regiment entrained at Broad and 
Callowhill streets on the Reading at nine o’clock on the evening 
of Friday the 19th, reaching the siding on the railway nearest the 
grounds assigned it, about two o’clock on Saturday morning. 
Thence it marched to its well-prepared camp, for the short rest 
permitted before the rapidly approaching hour for reveille. The 
First Regiment camp site was south of Gettysburg on the western 
side and facing the Emmettsburg Road about opposite where 
United States Avenue enters it from the east, north of the Wheat- 
field Road and a little south of Spangler’s Lane. 

The work of the encampment was confined largely to the “ war 
game.” <A few “ evening parades” and a review by the comman- 
der-in-chief covered about all the close order drills that were held. 
Minor problems were propounded and solved first by battalion, 
then by regiment, and finally by brigade. The inspecting officers 
commended officers and men for the interest manifested in the work 
and the energy and zeal displayed. They stated that a better 
showing would have been had for these manceuvres had they not 
been marred by the presence of some thirty per cent. of recruits, 
most of whom had “ no knowledge whatever of the principles of 
extended order or of fire discipline.” “It is most unwise,” says 
the inspector-general, ‘“‘to take recruits into maneuvres, and this is 
the opinion of officers of the army who have had considerable 
experience in the ‘ war game.’ ” 

This view made a decided lodgment and, immediately upon 
the return of his troops, General Bowman issued an order sharply 
criticising such neglect as had permitted recruits not well grounded 
in elementary essentials participating in camps of instruction. 
The general’s order further directed that the several commanding 
officers of his brigade should make every effort to recruit their 
respective units to the maximum as speedily as possible, so that 
the new men might be sufficiently advanced in the school of the 
soldier, and squad and guard duty, prior to the annual tour of 
instruction in the field in July next, which will be devoted princi- 
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pally to problems and maneuvres. Untrained recruits, he stated, 
have no place therein, and in the future such men will not be 
allowed to participate with the older troops without having at least 
six months’ elementary instruction. 

Gettysburg is no stranger to severe electrical disturbances. 
“The tremendous downpour during the afternoon and its con- 
tinued severity through the night” on July 4, 1863, a mild 
sequence to the great battle, is nevertheless still an historic re- 
membrance. It more than repeated itself and with more poign- 
antly remembered fatalities in the severe electrical storm on 
the evening of Tuesday, July 21, 1908. That storm, though one 
of so many akin to it in severity, was said to be the most severe 
that had ever visited the vicinity of the Gettysburg battle-field. 
Tents were torn down and rent by the wind. Three men of the 
Guard were killed by bolts of lightning and many were shocked. 
The loss fell heavily upon the First Regiment; of the three dead 
one was Second Lieutenant Paul J. Morley, Company B. He was 
killed in action, if not in actual battle, and by the enemy; he was 
killed on a battle-field and in the line of duty. ‘“ As junior officer 
of the Guard instructing sentinels on post at 7.10 o’clock P.m., 
July 21, 1908, at Camp Alexander Hays on this immortal battle- 
field of Gettysburg, Lieutenant Morley was stricken down by a 
bolt of lightning from the clouds during the raging of an electric 
storm which filled the air with death-dealing bolts of fire, causing 
the very earth to tremble and striking terror to the bravest hearts.” 
This was the record made by the Board of Officers in their In 
Memoriam, as adopted at a special meeting called for the purpose 
on the evening of Lieutenant Morley’s decease. 

On the same date the colonel commanding published his Gen- 
eral Order formally announcing Lieutenant Morley’s demise: 


GETTYSBURG, PA., July 21, 1908. 


CAMP GENERAL ALEXANDER HAYS. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 22. 

It is with the deepest regret I announce to the regiment the loss by 
death of second lieutenant of Company B, Paunt J. Mortey. While on duty 
as Junior Officer of the Guard instructing a sentry, he met his death by 
electric bolt, at 7.10 P.M. this date. 

Lieutenant Paul J. Morley enlisted in Company B on the 11th day of 
April, 1900, promoted to corporal June 17, 1902; promoted to sergeant, 
January 23, 1905; elected second lieutenant, July 18, 1906. 
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Our deceased comrade was untiring in his efforts for the success and 
welfare of his company and regiment, and could be depended upon at all 
times. His example is worthy of emulation. 

Thus the regiment is called upon to mourn the loss of one. of the 
youngest and best officers with a record of honorable and faithful services 
to his State and country. 

The Field, Staff and non-commissioned Staff Officers of the line, out of 
respect for his memory, will wear the badge of military mourning for thirty 
days. 

The flag on the regimental armory in Philadelphia, Pa., will be at 
half-staff on the day of burial. 


By order of Colonel Good. 
(Signed) A. D. WHITNEY, 


Adjutant. 


® 


There was still another heavy rainstorm the night before the 
camp broke. Many of the First Brigade tents were flooded, and 
in front of the brigade headquarters a regular lake formed. The 
lightning was not severe, but it had opportunity to work upon 
nerves already highly overwrought. 

The steel ribs introduced into the puttees to give them body, 
it was seriously contended in some quarters, had a tendency to 
attract the lightning and had probably contributed to the casualties 
that followed. That this contention had no support from the mili- 
tary authorities is evident from the report of the inspector-general, 
Colonel Sweeney, who in announcing the fatalities that attended 
the encampment spoke as follows: 


It is with the profoundest regret that note is made of the many cas- 
ualties and fatalities at this encampment. The Inspector-General does not 
concur in the opinions expressed in the daily press that the accoutrements 
worn by the men were in measure responsible for the lightning’s sad havoc— 
it was merely a circumstance. 


The sources from which an inspecting officer draws his con- 
clusions, accepted when they commend, questioned sometimes by 
those at fault when they censure, are rarely sought for. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the inspector-general was in some measure 
moved by the more than creditable averages attained by the entire 
Guard, the highest 96.17, the lowest 92.53, at the annual inspec- 
tion of 1908, when he officially announced that in his judgment 
the National Guard had not been in a more satisfactory condition 
during all his seventeen years of service than it was at that time. 
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Of the thirteen regiments—the Third detached to perform its 
tour of duty at Pine Camp, New York, with the regulars—the 
First Regiment made the highest general average, 96.17, with a 
rating of 97 for guard duty and 95 for discipline. Two com- 
panies, C and K, each received a “ special mention ” and a maxi- 
mum rating of 100 for “personal appearance.” Out of the 134 
infantry companies that make up the thirteen regiments, but six 
others, G of the Sixth, D and I of the Eighth, D of the Thirteenth, 
M of the Sixteenth, and K of the Eighteenth, were marked for 
“ special mention,” each, too, for a maximum “ personal appear- 
ance” rating only. 

Then follow the other regiments in their order of merit, the 
Twelfth, with a general average of 94.83, guard duty 95, discipline 
95; the Eighth, general average 94.57, guard duty 93, discipline 
93; the Second, general average 94.39, guard duty 95, discipline 
94; the Tenth, general average 94.05, guard duty 95, discipline 
92; the Sixth, general average 93.96, guard duty 95, disci- 
pline 93; the Thirteenth, general average 93.92, guard duty 90, 
discipline 94; the Sixteenth, general average 93.85, guard duty 
90, discipline 93; the Eighteenth, general average 93.83, guard 
duty 97, discipline 90; the Fourteenth, general average 93.56, 
guard duty 97, discipline 92; the Fifth, general average 93.09, 
guard duty 98, discipline 92; the Fourth, general average 92.72, 
guard duty 87, discipline 90; the Ninth, general average 92.53, 
guard duty 90, discipline 90. 

In General Order No. 27, Headquarters National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, Adjutant-General’s Office, Harrisburg, Pa., June 
26, 1909, which publishes the “ Return of Small Arms Firing of 
the Troops in the State of Pennsylvania for the Year 1908,” the 
rifle firing classification and figure of merit of the First Regiment 
appear as follows: Average strength present and absent, commis- 
sioned and enlisted, for the entire period of the firing, 949; per 
cent. of average, 86.40; expert riflemen, 48; sharpshooters, 3; 
marksmen, 348; first-class marksmen, 173; second-class, 173; 
third-class, 54; fourth-class, 180; figure of merit, 69.03, an in- 
crease of .26 over its 1907 figure of 68.77; total firing rifle, 820; 
total firing pistol, 48. Company E’s figure of merit was highest, 
105.47. Still above a hundred, but not up to its record for 1907, 
111.74. Company K followed with 87.80, a considerable gain 
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over its-previous year’s rating of 73.78; and Company C was third 
with 85.20, against its 94.25 of the previous year. 

The Brigade Trophy, contested for by the three brigades at 
the State rifle competitions at Mount Gretna on August 12, 1908, 
was won, as it had been for eight consecutive years, by the First 
Brigade. The First Regiment’s contribution to the team was 
as follows: Captain Harry J. Mehard, inspector of rifle practice; 
Chief Musician William E. Chapin; Privates Robert Gamble and 
A. L. Dunn, of Company C. 

Founder’s Week, October 4-11, 1908, a series of commemora- 
tive ceremonials, religious, civic, military, pageant, parade, ban- 
quet, assembly, organized and authorized by the Mayor and Coun- 
cils in celebration of the 225th Anniversary of the establishment 
of the city government, left behind in all its functions and features, 
successes and remembrances, that have a place in historic chronol- 
ogy, well worthy of a permanent lodgment. 

Monday, October 5, was set apart as Military Day. In recent 
years, commemorative centenaries, the Spanish-American War 
Peace Jubilee, the frequent gatherings of the National Guard and 
other events of lesser moment had shown to Philadelphia military 
displays of magnitude and character such as in earlier times were 
wholly unknown. The Founder’s Week military parade lost noth- 
ing in contrast or comparison with the effective military pageants 
that had aforetime preceded it. Maj.-Gen. Frederick D. Grant, 
United States Army, was in command, with Gen. Edward Morrell 
his chief aide, and Maj.-Gen. James W. Latta, National Guard, 
Pennsylvania, retired, chief of staff. The Army and Navy of the 
United States was well represented, sailors and marines from the 
squadron in the Delaware, artillery, coastwise and field, cavalry, 
infantry, every arm of the service, National Guard from the neigh- 
boring States, and the entire division of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania made up a column that in numbers, character, sol- 
dierly bearing and impressiveness silenced criticism, aroused 
enthusiasm and brought the vast crowds to the highest pitch of 
demonstrative greeting. 

Twenty-five thousand was the estimated strength of this 
hastily mobilized army. The reviewing stand was located at the 
southwest corner of Broad and Arch Streets, at its foot and across 
the way, on the east side of Broad Street the members of the Grand 
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Army of the Republic were seated. “ The scene,” so the Public 
Ledger reports, ““ when General Grant passed the reviewing stand, 
beggars description. Hundreds of policemen said that never had 
they fought so hard to restrain a crowd from breaking the lines 
that held them back.” The line of march on Broad Street 
stretched from Susquehanna Avenue to Jackson Street. The head 
of the column left Susquehanna Avenue at one o’clock and reached 
its terminus at 2.45, taking just one hour and forty-five minutes 
to cover the route. 

Regimental General Order No. 26, of September 21, 1908, 
issued pursuant to General Orders from the Headquarters of the 
National Guard, passing through division and brigade headquar- 
ters, announced that the regiment would assemble at the armory 
for the Division Parade on Monday morning, October 5, 1908, 
first call to be sounded at 12.10 and assembly at 12.30 p.m. And 
in response to this General Order, with Col. J. Lewis Good in 
command, the regiment assembled in its fullest strength of officers 
and men at the hour named, and moved to its place in line with 
the brigade on one of the lateral streets on North Broad Street. 
The column of the division of the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
Major-Gen. John A. Wiley commanding, arranged according to 
seniority of brigade commanders, brought the First Brigade, 
General Bowman, on the left, and the First Regiment, Col. J. 
Lewis Good, on the left of the brigade and consequently on the 
left of the entire column. 

After disposing of the rest of the column, a description of the 
conclusion of the march follows: ‘“ Thus,” reads the Ledger’s 
report, “company on company of the National Guard tramped 
past and another great cheer arose when Gen. Wendell P. Bowman 
with his staff rode by at the head of the four regiments of the 
National Guard from this city. From their place on the reviewing 
stand the Old Guard hurled cheers and waved their standards. 
The crowd sent up an answering yell and through an avenue of 
applause the city regiments marched—first the Sixth, then the 
white ducks, blue coats, and spiked helmets of the Third followed, 
while the cheers redoubled for the Second and First.” 

As the year was drawing to its close and it had already been 
announced that the First Regiment would be among the first to be 
inspected at the coming spring inspections, the colonel cautioned 
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company commanders to give special attention to the instruction 
of their companies in the school of the soldier, school of the 
squad, school of the company and guard mount, and followed his 
caution with a General Order on December 28, 1908, announcing 
inspections of his own by companies at 8.30 o’clock on the evenings 
from the 25th to the 29th January, 1909, inclusive. 

On Friday, January 15, 1909, at 8.30 in the evening, the 
regiment was paraded at the regimental armory in full dress 
uniform for review by the governor and commander-in-chief. 
This ceremony was followed by the formal presentation by the 
governor to the successtul contestants of the several trophies won 
at the previous rifle competitions. Social functions wisely 
planned by the committee in charge, incident to the attendance of 
the lady friends and patrons of the regiment, who had generously 
graced the occasion by their presence, concluded the evening’s 
performance. 

Though the story of drills, inspections and reviews may seem 
monotonous from frequent repetition, yet, in fact, months and 
oftener a year elapses between events which in the text appear to 
run together. There may be, too, just sufficient of a change 
to flavor the repetition with something of the spice of variety. 
Besides, inspections frequent and rigorous are the all essential 
necessity as well to the acquisition as to the retention, and appli- 
cation, of a proper military training. As in all else, so in the 
military, the well grounded are the successful. No better illus- 
tration, that a practical usefulness is always in the wake of a 
careful training, is to be found anywhere than in our own Revolu- 
tionary History, when through the watchfulness, tactfulness and 
rigor of his inspections and thoroughness of his instruction, that 
eminent German tactician, Baron Steuben, was able to send the 
Continental Army, broken, weary and worn, forgotten by Con- 
gress, forsaken by the people, out from its Valley Forge encamp- 
ment ground, boastful and haughty, a very host within itself, 
conquering and to conquer. 

Regimental General Order No. 3, January 21, 1909, announced 
the spring inspections by companies by Major Charles H. Worman, 
the brigade inspector, beginning with Company A, on Friday, 
February 5, 1909, and concluding with Company G, on Tuesday, 
March 9, 1909. 
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Major Worman was accompanied on these inspections by 
First Lieutenant Walter Campbell Sweeney, Twenty-fourth United 
States Infantry, as the representative of the War Department, 
“a most efficient officer, admirably qualified for the satisfactory 
fulfilment of the work entrusted to him.” The inspector-general 
and brigade inspector are of one view on the subject of attendance. 
The inspector-general said: “‘ The attendance at these inspections 
was most creditable, there being comparatively few absentees in 
the entire division.” And the brigade inspector said: ‘ The 
strength present of the several companies was most gratifying, 
nearly all having the minimum strength as provided by law.” 

* Both, too, deprecated an apparent want of attention to proper 
instruction in guard duty. 

“The inspector-general notes with regret,” said Colonel 
Sweeney, “ that practically little consideration has been given to 
the subject of guard duty, notwithstanding the fact that it is one 
of the most important factors of a soldier’s education—a soldier 
that meets the full requirements of guard duty can be relied upon 
to give a satisfactory account of himself in any duty he may be 
called upon to perform.” 

And Major Worman, the brigade inspector, said: 


Guard duty is sadly neglected. Everybody seems to be under the 
impression that it is no longer necessary to instruct the men in this important 
part in the training of the soldier. Here again “ Kriegspiel” seems to have 
relegated guard duty to the rear as an obsolete study. 


He had also this to say of the pursuit of study in extended 
order: 

The quiz in extended order, advance and rear guard, and outpost duty 
caused the officers and non-commissioned officers to study their text-books, 


and the knowledge gained by them will undoubtedly be of some benefit to 
them in the field mancuvres. 


As it was in 1908, so it was in 1909. With their 100 rating 
under the several subdivisions, so it was also with their general 
average and figure of efficiency. Field and staff, Hospital Corps, 
and regimental band each had the 100 for both. 

Of the several companies, Companies B and L tied each other 
with 97.37 for first place in figure of efficiency and again tied for 
first place in general average, each with 96.25; and though they 
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also tied with 90 each for guard duty, Company L really passed 
to the front with its 100 for discipline with the narrow margin 
of three points against Company B’s 97. Companies C and E 
also tied each other for third place in figure of efficiency with 
97.20, as also with 96 each for a general average. Nor does the 
tie break with the ratings of 90 each had for guard duty and 
the 100 each had for discipline. Fifth place went to Company K 
with 97.10 for figure of efficiency, 95.87 for a general average, 
with 92 for guard duty, and 100 for discipline. The sixth in 
order, which includes all whose figure of efficiency was 97, was 
Company I with a figure of efficiency of 97.02, a general average 
of 95.75, discipline 98, and guard duty 90. Then for seventh 
place Companies A and G tied with figures of efficiency of 96.75 
and general averages of 95.37, but G’s discipline was 98 against 
A’s 95, while both had 90 in guard duty. Company M was ninth 
with 96.15 for its figure of efficiency and 94.50 for a general 
average, 90 for guard duty and 98 for discipline. The tenth 
place was Company F’s with 95.70 for its figure of efficiency, 
93.87 for general average, 95 for discipline and for guard 
duty 90. D had the eleventh with 95.35 for figure of efficiency, 
93.37 for general average, 97 for discipline and 85 for guard 
duty; and H was twelfth with 90.26 for figure of efficiency, 93.62 
for general average, 90 for guard duty, and 91 for discipline. It 
will be observed that the range was very close, but 7 points in 
figure of efficiency from 97.37, the highest, to the lowest, 90.26. 

All of the twelve companies had a rating of 100 each in con- 
dition of arms and condition of equipment, and all save one, Com- 
pany H, with 82.45, a percentage of attendance of 100. 

The highest figure of efficiency, 97.55, in the infantry com- 
panies of the First Brigade was attained by Captain Charles J. 
Hendler’s Company I, Third Regiment; next follow Captain 
William F, Eidell’s Company B, and Captain Edwin E.° Hollen- 
beck’s Company L, First Regiment, with 97.87 each. In the 
entire division among the companies of infantry, Company I, 
Eighth Regiment, Captain Frank E. Zeigler, had the highest 
figure of efficiency, 99.12. The honor of the highest figure of 
efficiency over all arms of the service belongs to the First Troop, 
Philadelphia City Cavalry, Captain John OC. Groome, 99.79. 
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SPRING INSPECTION REPORT, 1909. 
First REGIMENT 


ATTENDANCE AT INSPECTION, 


Present Absent Aggregate 
Off. |En. Men.| Total | Off. |En. Men.| Total | Off. |En. Men.| Total 

Field and Staff..) 15 8 23 a Bees Gas rorciul ea! Wo) 8 23 
Hospital Corps..} .. 12 12 — Beet Scone 12 12 
Regt. Band...... are 27 270 ak Reiger ieee ms 27 PAE 
Comet hee 3 55 58 4 4 3 59 62 
CORB RE eee Ss 53 56 4 4 3 57 60 
{Orel Oh earn sete 3 58 61 3 3 3 61 | 64 
Con Deen ee: 3 50 53 4 4 3 54 57 
Come ae 3 58 61 Z 2 3 60 63 
Cone EA cemctttiere 3 53 56 8 8 3 61 64 
Goce Grerse ii 3 60 63 2 2 3 62 65 
Comin tse 2 45 47 10 10 2 55 57 
Bras ul bye Gay seston 3 59 62 3 3 3 62 65 
COMB Seer 3) 60 63 2 2 3 62 65 
COME aera if 56 57 3 3 i 59 60 
Comintern 3 59 62 3 3 3 62 65 

‘Woe Meters o 48 713 761 48 48 48 761 809 


The commemorative parade on Monday, April 19, 1909, cele- 
brating the regiment’s forty-eighth anniversary, had as its distinc- 
tive feature the appearance of the regiment for the first time in 
its United States Army full-dress uniform. The regiment left 
the armory promptly at 4.30, led by a platoon of mounted police 
under Lieutenant Robinson, the drillmaster of the force, the Vet- 
eran Corps following with Col. Theo. E. Wiedersheim in com- 
mand, the regiment in an estimated strength of 600, Col. J. Lewis 
Good commanding, completing the make-up of the column, which 
was reviewed at the Union League by the adjutant-general, Brig.- 
Gen. Thomas J. Stewart. With the reviewing officer were Brig.- 
Gen. Wendell P. Bowman, Lieutenant-Colonels Lewis E. Beitler 
and Fred Taylor Pusey, of the governor’s staff, and the Hon. John 
E. Reyburn, Mayor of the city. 

The line of march was down Broad Street to Locust Street, to 
Sixteenth, to Chestnut, to Tenth, to Walnut, to Broad Street, 
where the ceremony of ‘“ Evening Parade” was gone through, in 
front of the Union League. The regimental front covered the 
entire square from Chestnut Street to Walnut Street. The cere- 
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mony concluded, the companies were dismissed to await what 
commemorative entertainments had been allotted for the evening, 
notably the banquet of the Veteran Corps. 

The memorial services at Holy Trinity had their place in the 
calendar for Sunday, May 23, 1909, the regiment and Veteran 
Corps in attendance and the regimental chaplain, Rev. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, D.D., officiating. 

Captain Homer E. Smith resigned his captaincy of Company 
D May 31, 1909, and on July 2, 1909, First Lieutenant Joseph 
Klapp Nicholls was promoted by election to be his successor. Cap- 
tain Nicholls was private, Battery A, February 1, 1897; dis- 
charged, March 12, 1898; private, D, First Regiment Infantry, 
July 1, 1904; corporal, February 27, 1905; sergeant, April 6, 
1906; first heutenant, August 3, 1906. 

At a regular stated meeting of the Board of Officers, First 
Regiment Infantry of Pennsylvania, held June 7, 1909, at the 
armory, Broad and Callowhill Streets; Col. J. Lewis Good presid- 
ing, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, the 19th of April, 1911, will be the 50th Anniversary of the 


organization of this regiment, organized in the defence of the Union; there- 
fore be it, 


Resolved, that a suitable celebration of the event be had, and that the 
colonel commanding is hereby authorized to request the Veteran Corps to 
assume charge of the celebration, pledging the support of the active command. 


The vacancy created by the promotion of Maj. Henry Nuss, 
Jr., from captain and regimental quartermaster of the First In- 
fantry to be major and brigade quartermaster of the First Brigade 
on May 13, 1908, was filled subsequently by the appointment of 
Captain Frank Hall of Company A as regimental quartermaster ; 
and on May 28, 1909, Lieutenant Edward S. Townshend was 
elected to the captaincy of Company A. Captain Townshend was 
first in the National Guard service as seaman, Division B, State 
Naval Militia, May 7, 1896; discharged 1897; in same organiza- 
tion 1899; pay yeoman headquarters First Battalion, State Naval 
Militia, 1901; discharged 1902; private in Company A, First 
Regiment Infantry, National Guard, Pennsylvania, February 9, 
1906 ; second lieutenant November 16, 1906. Captain Townshend 
also served in the United States Navy by enlistment from June 6, 
1898, to July 3, 1899. 
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The encampments were by brigades, Mount Gretna selected as 
the site and July 24 to July 31, 1909, fixed as the time for that 
of the First Brigade. It was named Camp Maj.-Gen. Galusha 
Pennypacker, in honor of Maj.-Gen. Galusha Pennypacker, United 
States Army, awarded “ Medal of Honor” for gallantly leading 
charge, as colonel, Ninety-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, over 
traverse at Fort Fisher, North Carolina, January 15, 1865, and 
planting colors thereon, and proved to be altogether the camp of 
manceuvres General Bowman had the year before promised it 
should be. 

The tents were pitched and the camp prepared by the advance 
details on Friday the 23d in the midst of a drenching rain, and 
when the work was completed a reporter said of it: 

A city of arms lies in orderly array in the valley, a demonstration of 
the pluck and energy of the handful of men who braved the downpour 
in order that the Philadelphia troops might find all in readiness upon their 
arrival. 

Beginning at midnight when the first commands arrived, 
arrivals continued through the night and until after daybreak on 
Saturday morning, and the detraining, which as well as the en- 
training helps to make the rating for discipline, was reported 
by the inspecting officers as “ excellent.” The First Regiment, 
Col. J. Lewis Good commanding, which entrained at Broad Street 
Station at 9.15 p.m. on Friday, was the second infantry command 
to leave Philadelphia and among the earliest to arrive at Mount 
Gretna. Making a good run, after a march from the station 
through a dense fog, the regiment reached its camp at the extreme 
western end of the field shortly after midnight. The First had 
not the best of locations topographically; its site was on the slope 
of a steep hillside with stones and boulders in plentiful supply 
on its own grounds and on all the approaches that led to them. 

With the usual ceremonies incident to such occasions, troops 
paraded, colors sent to the peak, bands playing, salute fired, the 
camp was formally opened at nine o’clock on Saturday morning. 
Thirty men under First Lieutenant Edw. J. Adams, of Company 
B, furnished by the First Regiment, were the first detail supplied 
for a brigade headquarters guard. Monday was set apart for the 
annual inspection, and what was left of Saturday that could be 
utilized for the purpose was devoted to clipping what few edges 
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there were yet to be adjusted. But there is scarce a time when 
there is not some opportunity for a touch of the humorous. 

A lieutenant of the regiment in receipt of a goodly sized box, a 
contribution from some of his home companions, “ said to contain 
books ” but which in reality contained bottles, recalls an incident 
in army experience when the great American plains were still a 
wilderness. A regimental quartermaster of a regiment of infan- 
try, detached from its post for a long Indian campaign with trans- 
portation restricted to the narrowest limits, was approached by the 
regimental chaplain with the request that he give him a place in 
the Headquarters wagon for a box of books, which the quartermas- 
ter stoutly and emphatically declined to do. Shortly after there 
came along an officer of affable speech and persuasive ways with 
the request that he should make a place somewhere in his wagon 
train for a barrel of whiskey. ‘“ Yes! Yes!” said the quarter- 
master, ‘‘ to be sure, anything in reason, but a while ago here was 
the chaplain who in these straitened*conditions made the absurd 
demand that I should accommodate him with a place for a box of 
books.” 

“ Our boys,” said General Bowman, “ are in splendid trim and 
expect great results from this encampment. I believe the war 
games and manceuvres as outlined will prove of inestimable benefit 
to both officers and enlisted men, and I believe this will be the 
most successful encampment the First Brigade has ever had.” 

That this encampment had been recognized at the War Depart- 
ment as specially designed for the better elucidation of the problem 
and manceuvre seems evident from the fact that Maj. Daniel H. 
Boughton, General Staff, United States Army, was assigned to 
First Brigade Headquarters as chief umpire. Captain James A. 
Woodruff, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, was detailed 
as the representative of the War Department with the First 
Infantry. 

A program of instructions, the exercises to be conducted in 
accordance with the principles laid down in the Regulations for 
Field Manceuvres authorized by the Secretary of War for use in 
the Service Schools, each day set apart for a specific instruction 
or a particular exercise: assembly, field, staff and company officers’ 
discussion and exhibition of war games; battalion in attack (enemy 
outlined) ; regiment in attack (enemy outlined); discussion of 
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problems after solution: minor manceuvres; manceuvres proper 
were all set out elaborately, fully and explicitly treated, considered 
and published for the government and conduct of the troops while 
in camp by the brigade commander in his General Order No. 7, 
Headquarters First Brigade, Camp Maj.-Gen. Galusha Penny- 
packer, July 24, 1909. , The order also prescribed that “ organiza- 
tions when not required in the tactical exercises under the fore- 
going program will have such drills and instruction as command- 
ing officers may prescribe.” 

Save for the break of a single day from an overburdensome 
heat, rain going unheeded, this program was effectually carried 
out, the campaigning incident to its execution the most strenuous 
the First Brigade had ever seen. Although there was grum- 
bling in the ranks—there always will be—it was once said the 
more a soldier growls the better he fights—at the hard work 
exacted, the men were more than satisfied to have had an oppor- 
tunity to gain a real tactical training which they could never hope 
to acquire at their armories. 

“ Without doubt,” said General Bowman in an interview, “ this 
encampment has been the most strenuous in the history of the 
brigade and the men have worked hard and with a will. I have 
been impressed with the strict observance of all orders issued and 
with the general conduct of the guardsmen.” 

This story is told of an opportunity that came to the First 
Regiment to make something of a record for itself: 


About the proudest soldiers in camp were the guardsmen of the Second 
and Third Battalions of the First Infantry, who captured half a troop of 
regular cavalry in the field. 

These battalions were halted in a wood on both sides of a road northwest 
of Colebrook. They were under shelter when the regular cavalry arrived. 
Company B, Captain Hess, opened fire and the regulars scampered down 
the road at full canter, A patrol of the Second Battalion swung an ammuni- 
tion wagon across the road, and the troopers were hemmed in. The guards- 
men were all the more pleased by the capture because the wagon was part 
of the camp equipment of the troopers and had been detailed with the 
infantry. , 


Orders to break camp went into effect with the infantry at 
nine o’clock on the morning of Saturday, July 31. The First Regi- 
ment left at noon over the Pennsylvania to detrain at Broad Street 
Station. The movement had been carefully planned, minor details 
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had not been neglected, nothing had been left to conjecture, and 
the regiment was at the armory and dismissed ere the long summer 


day was over. : 
The inspector-general, Colonel Sweeney, in his official report 
in general reference to the problem solution and field mancuvres 


in all three brigades spoke as follows: 


During the encampments the commanding-general required the organiza- 
tions of their respective brigades to engage in small maneuvres and their 
officers in tactical rides and walks, under the supervision of officers of the 
Army, and while the inspector-general did not witness any of these exercises, 
he has learned that tltey were both interesting and profitable. 

Officers of the Army were in attendance at all of the encampments, 
acting as umpires in problem work, and giving instruction wherever needed, 
all of which was most helpful to the Guard and was thoroughly appreciated. 


And he also sounds this note of warning: 


For the information and guidance of those who did not see circular No. 2, 
Headquarters, 3rd Brigade, N. G. P., dated July 1, 1909, the inspector-general 
quotes therefrom an extract, which was taken from a letter of Captain 
Charles Dudley Rhodes, Sixth United States Cavalry, to General C. B, 
Dougherty. Captain Rhodes is a graduate of the War College and might be 
styled the father of mancuvres in the National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

“The Pennsylvania Guard is certainly won over to the problem work 
and now you (General Dougherty) and the other brigade commanders will 
probably have to hold them in a little to prevent your regiments from 
swinging too far toward field work and neglecting the more monotonous close- 
order instruction, including guard duty, which inculeatés discipline and 
subordination. Paradoxical as it may seem, ‘the field’ is a poor locality 
in which to hammer discipline into the men, except heroically, and such work 
must be done in the armories.” 


In his general order, published for the information of all con- 
cerned, this report of the inspector-general of the annual inspec- 
tions of the several organizations during brigade encampment, 
1909, the governor and commander-in-chief paid this tribute to 
the National Guard of the State: 


A careful reading of the report is enjoined upon every officer. The 
Commander-in-Chief congratulates the officers and enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard upon the satisfactory conditions of the organization along all 
lines, evidencing, as it does, earnest effort and close application upon the 
part of all to acquire knowledge of their respective duties, and thus render 
the National Guard an efficient organization, in which it is an honor to 
acquire membership. 
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There is no story that can be told so exclusively of itself as to 
be wholly independent of kindred events concurrent with its own 
happenings. specially is this so with troops serving together in 
the same brigade, division, corps or army. The stories of each 
are meant to and should interweave. Much as each unit may 
rival the other for competitive distinction, what each may win for 
itself tends to make the whole famous. The decided progress of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard has made in the readiness with 
which it has acquainted itself with this ever-expanding new mili- 
tary science, the tendency the larger body has for its better exem- 
plification, the coming together of the entire Guard in its encamp- 
ments, its frequent assembling on other occasions, has made of it 
such a cohesive whole that to be a Pennsylvania guardsman, aside 
from that regimental touch of fellowship, upon which so much de- 
pends, is of itself a proud distinction. A practical illustration 
of these conclusions is in a measure supplied in the happenings, 
the teachings, the results of the encampments and inspections for 
the years 1908 and 1909. 

What the governor said in his order extending his congratula- 
tions, the favorable deductions drawn from the operations of the 
field exercises, problems and manceuvres of Camp Pennsypacker, 
is further strengthened by what the inspector-general, speaking 
generally of the encampments of 1909, said of the results of the 
annual inspection. 


Both official reports and personal observation enable the inspector-general 
to report improvement in all branches of the service. The personal appear- 
ance of the troops, at the ceremony of inspection, was exceedingly satisfactory, 
both as to “ set up” and military bearing, as well as to condition of clothing, 
arms and equipment. 

The discipline of the Guard, determined by the entraining and detrain- 
ing of the troops, their appearance at inspection and the general condition 
of the camps, was excellent. 

Military courtesy was more generally observed than has been the rule, 
although the salute was oftentimes improperly and carelessly rendered. 

Guard duty was exceptionally well performed, and this from the fact 
that on the day of inspection old and experienced men were selected by 
each command for this service. Then, too, the small pamphlets on guard 
duty, issued prior to the encampment, played their part. Major Worman, 
the inspector, states that each man detailed for guard had a copy in his 
possession and was making it the subject of study. 

The work in extended order, advance and rear guard and outpost duty 
was in the main satisfactory. There were errors noted, of course, due 
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largely to the many recruits in the ranks, men without training in extended 
order and fire discipline, as, also, to the lack of opportunity for practice 
in the field. 


The highest general average, not quite so high as the year pre- 
vious, the lowest the same, yet all are well within the nineties, 
gives’ to this year, as it did to the last, a special significance. 
In 1908 the highest average was 96.17, the lowest 92.53; in 1909, 
95.76 was high and 92.53 was low. 

- The 95.76, the ranking general average for the annual inspec- 
tions of 1909, belonged to the Eighth Regiment, its discipline 
rating 96, its guard duty 95; the Third Regiment was second, its 
general average 95.42, its discipline 96, guard duty 94; the First 
Regiment was third with a general average of 95.26, discipline 
96, guard duty 96; the Twelfth Regiment was fourth, general 
average 95.13, discipline 96, guard duty 95; the Sixth Regiment 
was fifth, with a general average of 95.03, discipline 95, guard 
duty 94; the Thirteenth Regiment was sixth, general average 
94.95, discipline 96, guard duty 92; the Eighteenth Regiment 
seventh, general average 94.94, discipline 96, guard duty 90; the 
Sixteenth Regiment was eighth, general average 94.52, discipline 
95, guard duty 95; the Fourteenth Regiment was ninth, general 
average 94.29, discipline 94, guard duty 93; the Ninth Regiment 
was tenth, general average 94.14, discipline 96, guard duty 90; 
the Tenth Regiment was eleventh, general average 93.96, disci- 
pline 96, guard duty 92; the Fourth Regiment was twelfth, general 
average 93.81, discipline 95, guard duty 93; the Second Regi- 
ment was thirteenth, general average 93.78, discipline 96, guard 
duty 98; the Fifth Regiment was fourteenth, general average 
92.58, discipline 95, guard duty 94. In the 95 class there were 
five regiments: Eighth, Third, First, Twelfth and Sixth; in the 
94 class five regiments: Thirteenth, Eighteenth, Sixteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Ninth; in the 93 class three regiments: Tenth, Fourth, 
and Second; in the 92 class, one regiment, the Fifth. 

In rifle-firing classification and figure of merit the First 
Regiment made quite an appreciable increase of 7.17 from 69.03 
in 1908 to 76.20 in 1909. Company C was highest for 1909, 
111.57, Company K next with 110.71, and Company E third with 
109.21. In the regimental increase of 7.17 points seven com- 
panies had a notable share. Their figure of merit increased: Com- 
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pany A from 46.95 in 1908 to 65.41 in 1909, Company B from 
57.77 to 70.87, Company C from 85.20 to 111.57, Company E 
from 105.47 to 109.21, Company H from 46.96 to 59.77, Com- 
pany Kk from 87.80 to 110.71, Company L from 46.62 to 59.54. 
Headquarters increased from 132.80 to 147.50. In per cent. of 
average strength qualified, Headquarters and Company E had the 
full maximum of 100. The entire regimental classification was 
as follows: Average strength present and absent, commissioned and 
enlisted for entire period of firing, 884; per cent. of average 
streneth qualified, 89.47; expert riflemen, 81; marksmen, 348; 
first-class men, 141; second-class men, 104; third-class men, 59; 
fourth-class men, 151; figure of merit, 76.20; total firing rifle, 
791; total firing pistol, 38. 

On Friday evening, October 15, 1909, the regiment in full- 
dress uniform was paraded at the armory for inspection by the 
colonel commanding, the exercises concluding with “ evening 
parade.” 

In honor of Brig.-Gen. Wendell P. Bowman the regiment in 
full-dress uniform was assembled at the armory for parade and 
review on the evening of Friday, January 28, 1910. 

An appropriate minute was made at the session of the Board 
of Officers of March 1, 1910, upon the sudden death, on Febru- 
ary 18, 1909, of First Lieutenant William W. Bentley, of Com- 
pany L, which in part read as follows: ‘ That our deceased com- 
panion in more than ten years of continuous and faithful service 
in this regiment fully demonstrated his patriotic and manly 
character, which, together with his conscientious discharge of duty, 
makes a most worthy record for the consolation of us all, who 
mourn his loss, officers and men alike, and for his devoted wife and 
parents and worthy son.” 

Captain James Muldoon, National Guard Pennsylvania, re- 
tired, died at Philadelphia on Thursday, March 31, 1910, at the 
advanced age of eighty-five years, “with his faculties still alert, 
his memory unimpaired, tenacious of life, and anxious to be 
active.” 

Captain Muldoon enlisted for the war with Mexico as a private 
in the United States Voltiguer Regiment, January 5, 1847; pro- 
moted sergeant March 2, 1847, he was honorably discharged for 
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disability—wounds received in action—at New Orleans Barracks, 
Louisiana, January 23, 1848. 

He began his service with the First Regiment as a private 
soldier, enlisting on the date of its organization, April 19, 1861, 
one year in the ranks, nearly forty years a commissioned officer, 
through the Antietam and Gettysburg compaigns, in the field 
whenever there was call to preserve the peace and suppress violence, 
he remained with the regiment continuously until placed on the 
retired list August 29, 1899. Including his membership in the 
Veteran Corps, his service as officer and soldier in the regiment 
and member of the Corps covered a period of forty-nine years. 

Captain Muldoon repeatedly declined all proffered promotion. 
As ranking captain he was frequently in command of the regi- 
ment; once, during a protracted vacancy, in the field for an 
extended period from December 12, 1877, to September 26, 1878. 

General Order No. 4, Headquarters First Regiment Infantry, 
National Guard Pennsylvania, March 31, 1910, announced with 
deep regret the death of Captain James Muldoon, distinguished 
for his forty years of uninterrupted and faithful service with the 
regiment and as “a veteran of the Mexican War and the war for 
the suppression of the Rebellion, in both of which he served with 
patriotic zeal and conspicuous ability.” The order also announced 
that the funeral services would be held at the armory, Saturday, 
April 2, 1910, where the remains would lie in state and the flag 
be displayed at half staff. The commanding officer of Company E 
was instructed to parade his company as a military escort. The 
Veteran Corps as a body, the regimental field, staff, and company 
officers, and General Bowman and his staff were also in attendance. 

A minute made by the Veteran Corps in its quarterly com- 
munication of April 8, 1910, commemorative of the “ virtues, and 
the manhood, the patriotism, and the valor of Captain Muldoon,” 
concluded as follows: 

Faithful unto all things, negligent of none, ever active, never slothful, 
always ready, never tardy, his perceptions were acute, his execution speedy. 
He had the regard of the young, the appreciation of the old, the confidence 
of his superiors, the support of his soldiers, the affections of all. He never 
sought a favor he had not earned, nor cultivated friendships to use them. In 
camp, in bivouac, in the field, his home was with his company, and at 


headquarters he was rarely seen, save as the bidden guest of welcome, or 
when summoned for a duty. 


Consistent in his membership in a church of rigorous discipline, devoted 
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as a husband, dutiful as a father, honest, sincere, brave and true, he led 
through all his length of years a life which gives the promise of a blissful 
and eternal peace. 


On March 29, 1910, Brig.-Gen. Wendell P. Bowman was 
appointed major-general of the National Guard vice Maj.-Gen. 
John A. Wiley, retired, August 28, 1909, and assigned to the 
command of the division. 

Col. William G. Price, Third Regiment Infantry, National 
Guard Pennsylvania, on April 4, 1910, was appointed a brigadier- 
general in the National Guard of Pennsylvania and assigned to 
the command of the First Brigade. 

The introductory words of the governor’s order publishing 
the official reports of the inspecting officers for the spring inspec- 
tions for 1910 were not of the same forceful commendation that 
characterized those of the previous year. They indicate that the 
troops needed rather to be cautioned than commended. 

“These reports,’ said he, “contain timely observations and 
suggestions of importance, and should be carefully read and 
studied by every officer. It is evident that more attention should 
be given to instructions in guard duty and to increasing the effi- 
ciency of non-commissioned officers.” 

Issued in compliance with General Orders Nos. 40 and 43, 
Current Series 1909, Adjutant-General’s Office, Harrisburg, Gen- 
eral Order No. 2, January 22, 1910, Headquarters First Regi- 
ment Infantry, announced the spring inspections by companies 
to be conducted at the armory through the month of March by 
Maj. Thomas Biddle Ellis, Sixth Infantry, National Guard Penn- 
sylvania, acting brigade inspector, with Captain Archibald A. 
Cabaniss, Twenty-fourth United States Infantry, as the repre- 
sentative of the War Department. 

In the First Regiment each of the twelve companies received 
a rating of 100 in “ condition of arms” and “ condition of cloth- 
ing.” Each company except A and G—their percentages respec- 
tively 89.47 and 83.68—secured a “ percentage of attendance” 
of 100. Company OC had the highest “general average,” 
96, and the highest “figure of efficiency,” 97.20, with 
discipline at 97, guard duty at 88. Company B_ was 
second with a general average of 95.87, and figure of effi- 
ciency of 97.10, discipline 96, guard duty 88. Of the other 
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companies, Company A’s general average was 93.75, figure of effi- 
ciency 92.46, discipline 95, guard duty 86; Company D, general 
average 94.37, figure of efficiency 96.05, discipline 96, guard 
duty 80; Company E, general average 94.87, figure of efficiency 
96.40, discipline 96, guard duty 90; Company F, general average 
93, figure of efficiency 95.10, discipline 95, guard duty 85; Com- 
pany G, general average 92.37, figure of efficiency 89.87, discipline 
94, guard duty 80; Company H, general average 93.25, figure of 
efficiency 95.27, discipline 95, guard duty 88; Company I, general 
average 94.87, figure of efficiency 96.40, discipline 97, guard duty 
85; Company K3 general average 94, figure of efficiency 95.80, 
discipline 98 (the highest), guard duty 80; Company L, general 
average 95, figure of efficiency 96.50, discipline 96, guard duty 
85; Company M, general average 94.37, figure of efficiency 96.05, 
discipline 95, guard duty 85. 

In the tabulated statement of ratings and averages of the regi- 
ment “special mention is made ef the condition of the arms of 
this regiment,” and in the text of his report Major Ellis said: 
“ The rifles in general were found to be in good serviceable condi- 
tion. Those of the First Infantry evidenced especial care and 
are worthy of special mention.” 

That Major Ellis has not been chary in uncovering deficiencies, 
the following sentences are a typical illustration: “ The foregoing 
are but a few of the movements exemplified and the defects therein 
noted. They suffice to show the result of deficiency in elementary 
training, combined with a lack of attendance at drill. Radical 
measures should be adopted to cure both shortcomings.” Yet 
of the better results his general conclusions are by no means 
discouraging: “ As a whole, the companies inspected, with but two 
or three exceptions, occasioned by a temporary deterioration inci- 
dental to reconstruction, were found in good condition, though 
there is marked opportunity for improvement, especially if the 
high plane to which our citizen soldiers aspire and are capable of 
attaining is to be reached.” 

Major Ellis’ entire report is a notable example of the well- 
grounded knowledge, thoroughness of detail, and clarity of expres- 
sion that pervaded the entire Bureau of Inspection of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. Though on detached duty—he was of 
lengthy service and wide experience—what he says of the officer 
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whose place he temporarily filled is confirmatory of this deduc- 
tion: “ Throughout the entire tour of inspection the excellent, 
earnest, and untiring work performed in the past by Maj. Charles 
H. Worman, inspector of the First Brigade, was constantly 
apparent.” 

Captain William H. Hey resigned his captaincy of Company 
F in September, 1909, and on the 4th of April, 1910, his first 
leutenant, Charles A. Blumhardt, Jr., was elected to succeed him. 
Captain Blumhardt was private, Company F, First Regiment 
Infantry, May 6, 1899; appointed hospital steward, First Regi- 
ment, July 14, 1899; discharged, December, 1899; private, Com- 
pany F, First Regiment Infantry, February 5, 1900; corporal, 
October 6, 1902; second heutenant, April 20, 1903; first lieu- 
tenant, December 17, 1906. In the Spanish-American War he 
was private, Company I’, First Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, June 14, 1898; transferred to Hospital Corps, Second 
Division, First Army Corps, August 14, 1898; mustered out, 
November 21, 1898. 

The regiment in compliance with the provisions of Regimental 
General Order No. 6, of April 4, 1910, and the Veteran Corps 
pursuant to its general order of concurrent date, were jointly 
paraded on the afternoon of Tuesday, April 19, 1910, in com- 
memoration of the regiment’s forty-ninth anniversary. Col. J. 
Lewis Good was in command of the regiment, and the battalions 
were respectively commanded as follows: the first, composed of 
Companies K, E, A, and I, by Maj. George B. Zane, Jr.; the 
second, Companies M, L, D, and B, by Maj. Charles P. Hunt; 
and the third, Companies C, G, F, and H, by Maj. George A. 
Scattergood. The Veteran Corps, under command of Col. Theo. 
E. Wiedersheim, was in its usual place on the right of the column. 

A heavy storm struck the column at Broad and Arch Streets, 
and from thence on over the following route it “ braved a pelting 
rain”: to Locust, to Sixteenth, to Chestnut, to Tenth, to Walnut, 
to Broad, and the armory. 

The column was reviewed at the Union League by Maj.-Gen. 
Wendell P. Bowman. The regiment has the pleasing remem- 
brance of having afforded its old commander the opportunity of 


_ performing his first public official duty under his then quite recent 


well-deserved promotion. 
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Maj.-Gen. Charles B. Dick, commanding the National Guard 
of, and United States Senator from the State of Ohio, the con- 
spicuous figure of the anniversary, it was expected would partici- 
pate in this review; but, unexpectedly detained, he did not reach 
the city until evening. His speech at the Veteran Corps’ anniver- 
sary banquet at the Union League, famous as a learned and elo- 
quent disquisition on the National Guard of the country, will ever 
occupy a prominent place in the archives of the Corps. 

Accompanied by the Veteran Corps, and with Maj.-Gen. Wen- 
dell P. Bowman and his staff participating, the regiment in full- 
dress uniform attended its annual memorial service on the after- 
noon of Sunday, May 15, 1910, at Holy Trinity Church, the ser- 
vices being conducted by and under the auspices of the Rev. Floyd 
W. ‘Tomkins, D.D., its rector and the regimental chaplain. 

General Orle: No. 8, of July 30, 1910, from regimental head- 
quarters, issued pursuant to general erie from headquarters of 
the National Guard, epemeued at division headquarters by 
permission to construct the camp as brigade commanders might 
prescibe, and at First Brigade headquarters with directions that 
construction must await arrival, announced the annual tour of 
camp duty of the division, with Gettysburg as the place and 
August 11 to August 20, 1910, as the time. In this regimental 
general order there was set forth this new and significant feature: 
“No details of any character will be sent to camp nor will issue 
of any description be made until arrival in camp. The regiment 
will erect its own camp and the company commandants and chief 
musician will see that their. Haan ene fully instructed in the proper 
methods of erecting the canvas.’ 

In honor of that distinguished Pennsylvania soldier, a former 
division commander of the National Guard recently deceased, the 
encampment was named “ Camp J. P. S. Gobin.” 

The movement by rail—troop trains given precedence—of the 
First Brigade from Philadelphia on the night of Friday, August 
12, was without incident, save that the quick work of the trainmen 
on the train on board of which was the First Regiment prevented a 
serious accident when a broken coupling in the middle of its 
long line of day coaches cut loose a number of cars and left 
them for the moment helpless. Though moving rapidly, prompt 
action brought a speedy halt, recoupled the cars, and the journey 
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was resumed. Good time was made in entraining and getting 
away, as it was in detraining and marching to the grounds allotted 
for the regimental camp, where ere the first streak of dawn the 
troops were hard at work erecting their tents, and where in gener- 
ous rivalry each regiment, while striving to do its work well, 
sought to surpass its fellows in doing it quickly. The Second was 
reported to be the first regiment to have its canvas up, and the 
First quickly followed. 

Maj.-Gen. Wendell P. Bowman was in command of the camp, 
Brig.-Gen. William G. Price, of the First Brigade, and Col. J. 
Lewis Good, of the First Regiment. The grounds occupied, be- 
tween the Emmettsburg Road and Confederate Avenue, were in 
the same general locality as those in use in 1908. 

The prescribed observances—guard mount, morning inspec- 
tion, religious services, evening parade, with slight innovations, 
permitted to pass without comment in preparation for the annual 
inspections, announced for Monday—covered the fourteenth, the 
only Sunday included in the time fixed for the encampment. 

The annual inspection of the First Brigade was held on the 
parade-ground in front of division headquarters on Monday, 
August 15. The inspections began with the Second Regiment at 
seven o’clock in the morning, followed three hours later by the 
First, with the Third still later on in the afternoon. Field 
exercises were the order of the day, and the only other ceremony 
to interfere with the execution of this onerous schedule was the 
most. creditable and impressive review by the governor and com- 
mander-in-chief on Wednesday, August 17. A rain when the camp 
was a few days old levelled a choking dust that had accumulated 
on the roadways to the depth of several inches. 

The camp was indeed one of business and problems—patrol- 
ling, outposts, advance and rear guard, reconnoissance, attack and 
defence, beginning with smaller units, increasing in size until the 
climax in the battle scheme between the “ Reds ” and the “ Blues ” 
was reached in the middle of the week. What this camp did 
demonstrate, that there was neither effort to criticise nor attempt 
to recall, was that a limit had been reached in pageantry and that 
the guardsman was no longer on exhibition solely for spectacular 
effect. 

Nor when the day was over had the duties of the officers ceased. 
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Illustrated lectures were delivered at night by the officers of the 
army from huge war maps of the surrounding country, mistakes 
of the day were pointed out, movements and actions were at times 
sharply criticised, and the solution of a problem thought to have 
been deduced from reason it was explained had only come by 
chance. 

By a clever piece of military strategy, in sending forward a 
small body of cavalry to act as a decoy, Gen. Wm. G. Price, of the 
First Brigade, in the mancuvres of the Eighteenth, entrapped 
almost an entire regiment of the Second Brigade. The umpires, 
said some one who reported the incident, as usual failed to render 
a decision, but it was apparent to the observer that the fortunes 
of war had gone to Price. Colonel Good was mentioned as play- 
ing a prominent part in this movement, pouring a heavy enfilading 
fire into a regiment he attacked and making prisoners of a body 
that he had outflanked and that suffered heavily in attempting to 
get away. ~ 

*Qne of the most successful camps,” so reads a letter in the 
Public Ledger dated Gettysburg, August 20, 1910, “the division 
of the National Guard of Pennsylvania has ever held is over. To- 
day the First Brigade, consisting of the First, Second, and Third 
Regiments, also Company B, engineers, and Troop A, folded their 
tents and without confusion boarded their troop trains and left 
the historic battlefield, where they have established new records for 
efficiency and discipline.” 

The first of the regiments to leave was the Second Infantry, 
which entrained in good order at 10 o’clock a.w. Several hours 
later the First Infantry followed, entraining at one o’clock. 

Speaking of the encampment, General Bowman, shortly before 
his departure from his headquarters, said: 


Tt is a great credit to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and an honor 
to the service. Every man and officer in the division has a right to be 
jealous of its character and standing, and they have no reason to regret their 
part in its achievements. This Government has a better military policy to-day 
than ever before in its history, and Pennsylvania, in my judgment, has the 
honor of taking the lead in working up to the advance line im the develop- 
ment of that policy. 

I do not believe there is any department in the Federal Government 
or in any State Government that is more thoroughly, more carefully, more 
honestly, or more efficiently managed than the military department of 
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Pennsylvania. It only remains for the ,officers and men to keep up the 
work, and not relax in their efforts along the lines now well established. 
The only regret I have is 1 am not just beginning in the good work. 


Colonel Sweeney’s comments on the general results of the “ War 
Game” as practised at this encampment, of much present value, 
are of use for the future. Coming, too, as they do, from a depart- 
ment the very mainstay of a military efficiency, they come rather 
with the strength of authority than the venture of an opinion. 
Besides, if they were but an opinion they would seem in full 
accord with what was everywhere concurrent thought. Then each 
paragraph so depends upon the other that what he says cannot be 
fairly quoted unless it is given in full. Probably what he says 
broadens the scope beyond what is intended to be included in a 
regimental history, but it cannot be altogether out of place, and 
here follows what was said by Colonel Sweeney on the “ war game ” 
in his report as inspector-general, published in General Order 
No. 48, Headquarters National Guard of Pennsylvania, Adjutant- 
General’s Office, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, December 6, 1910: 


The “War Game” absorbed the entire attention of the troops at this 
encampment. At the very outset of the tour of duty the various commands 
became engrossed in problem work, and this without any previous instruction 
to the men in the ranks. The major portion of the officers of the Guard 
had been instructed and coached in field work by officers of the Army at Mt. 
Gretna in May, and some hours in advance of the maneuvre at Gettysburg, 
officers of the troops that were to participate in the problem were called 
together for instruction. At the conclusion of the work in the field the 
officers were again called together for discussion and the errors of omission 
and commission were pointed out; but what of the rank and file? They had 
no previous instruction in their part of the game, while many of them, 
recruits, knew nothing of extended order, could not properly handle their 
rifles, and were totally ignorant of fire discipline. They were admonished 
to take advantage of terrain, without knowledge of its meaning; were ordered 
to fire at long ranges, but the sights remained flat, etc., ete. At the conclusion 
of the problem they were marched directly to camp. Perhaps they enjoyed 
the game, but what had it profited them? 

There are men in each company of every regiment, sufficient to form 
a skeleton battalion or regiment, whose length of service in the guard might 
warrant their engaging in manceuvres, and they should be given opportunity 
for advanced work, but even these men should receive instruction during 
the first few days of the encampment, in things that would be required of 
them in the problems to be solved later in the week. 

The recruit, however, as has been frequently stated in reports by the 
inspector-general, should not be permitted to participate in mancuvres, but 
in the squad, in camp or its vicinity, should be given instruction in the 
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fundamentals. Under competent officers, the recruits can be taught more 
in the week in camp than in the armory in a year, for the reason that 
in camp his attendance at drills is assured and his environment is wholly 
military, while during the year, under existing conditions, he reports irregu- 
larly for drill and in the interim his attention is given to business and 
social affairs. 

The advisability of, as well as the necessity for, instructing the Guard 
in military field work makes the acquiring of a permanent camping ground 
by the State obligatory. 


As the result of the annual inspection of August 15, 1910, the 
last before the semi-centenary, the First Regiment recovered the 
place it had aforetime so frequently held, and passed to the front 
with a general average of 93.5, a rating for discipline of 93, 
and for guard duty of 94. A new column appeared for the first 
time among the ratings—‘“care and preparation of rations,’ in 
which the regiment has 88.7, two of the companies, K and D, fall 
off to 75, Company L alone has the maximum of 100. In one 
column, “condition of clothing,” all the twelve companies are 
rated at the maximum. In “ personal appearance ” the regimen- 
tal average was 99.4, Companies A, B, OC, and M having the 
maximum, Companies D, E, F, H, I, K, and L 99, and Com- 
pany G 98. Field and staff, hospital corps, and regimental band 
have a rating of 100 each under all the several heads included in 
their inspection. 

Ten regiments only participated in the division encampment 
of 1910; the Third Brigade, Ninth, Twelfth, and Thirteenth 
Regiments, had performed their tour of duty by participation in 
the combined camp of regulars and National Guard forces at 
Gettysburg, July 11 to July 18, 1910. 

In the range of the general averages of the ten regiments there 
was the narrow difference of less than four points between the 
highest average, 93.5, of the First, and the lowest, 90.9, of the 
Highth, and the margin of those between was still narrower. The 
First Regiment stood alone in the “93” class. There were five 
in the “92” class—the Tenth, with 92.9; the Third, Fourth, and 
Eighteenth, each with 92.6; and the Fourteenth, with 92. In the 
“91” class there were three—the Second, with 91.6; the Sixteenth, 
with 91.5; and the Sixth, with 91.3. The Eighth was alone in 
the 90’s with 90.9. 

The inspector-general, while not unmindful of deficiencies, had 
something to say in commendation: 
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The infantry commands presented a splendid appearance in their new 
uniforms of olive drab khaki. These uniforms looked serviceable, and, in the 
main, fitted well. As a rule, the bearing of the men, at the inspection of 
personal appearance, was good. : 

The ceremony of review, preceding each inspection, was well done. While 
errors were noted, yet the regiments were efficiently handled and made a 
creditable showing. 


With few exceptions, the arms and accoutrements were found in good 
and serviceable condition, 


The entraining and detraining of the several organizations showed 
improvement over that of previous years. ‘There was seemingly, on the 
part of both officers and men, an extra effort made to conduct these move- 
ments in a prompt and soldierly manner, and, whatever violation of military 
procedure, was chiefly due to too great eagerness to excel. After the de- 
training, cars were inspected, and, as a rule, found clean and in good 
order. 

In the “ Report of small-arms firing of the troops in the State 
of Pennsylvania for the year 1910” the following is the classifi- 
cation and figure of merit in rifle firing of the First Regiment: 
Average strength, present and absent, commissioned and enlisted, 
for the entire period of firing, 866; percentage of average strength 
qualified, 89.26; expert riflemen, 95; sharpshooters, 3; marksmen, 
286; first-class men, 146; second-class men, 157; third-class men, 
56; fourth-class men, 123; figure of merit, 77.84; total firing rifle, 
773; total firing pistol, 46; figure of merit previous year, 76.20. 

With 76.20 in 1909 and 77.84 in 1910, the regiment’s figure 
of merit had increased 1.64. Seven of the companies, some of 
them most depended on, had not only failed to preserve their 
standing, but had fallen off, one notably, the others appreciably. 
Five others, however, had so increased their scores, one winning 
exceptional prominence, as to not only preserve and increase the 
regimental standing, but to secure for themselves a fine record at 
the range. 

The most notable shrinkage was in Company K, where the 
decrease was 37.43—from 110.71 in 1909 to 73.28 in 1910. Com- 
pany F, with 74.70 in 1909, went down to 52.26 in 1910—a de- 
crease of 22.14. Company C’s decrease was 19.53—from 111.57 
in 1909 to 92.04 in 1910. Company A, with 65.71 in 1909, 
had but 56.94 in 1910—a loss of 8.77. Company H’s 59.77 in 
1909 was reduced by 5.01 to 54.76 in 1910. Company M’s 59.32 
in 1909 was but 56.64 in 1910—a decrease of 2.68. Company 
E was least affected, with but .29 off from its 1909 figure of 109.21 
against the one of 108.92 for 1910. 
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Of the five increases, Company D, in its famous stride from 
58.25 in 1909 to 108.46 in 1910—an increase of 50.21—was the 
company of “ exceptional prominence.” : Company I scored hand- 
somely when with an increase of 26.75 it passed from 58.97 in 
1909 to 85.72 in 1910. Company L made the creditable increase 
of 18.68, the difference between its 59.54 in 1909 and its 78.22 
in 1910. Company G increased its standing by 12.31, its figure 
in 1909 being 58.84 and in 1910, 71.15; and Company B was the 
better by 4.81 in 1910, with 74.68, than it was in 1909, with 
70.37. Headquarters went from 147.50 in 1909 to 150 in 1910— 
an increase of 2.50. 

Companies D and G had each a maximum of 100 for “ percent- 
age cf average strength qualified.” The percentage of the other 
companies was as follows: Headquarters, 95.45; A, 85.71; B, 
87.302 OC) 78.78% HK, 97.14 5h 81.70; Ee See eo AT aie Oe. 
L, 95.16; and M, 84.28. 

Col. J. Lewis Good, with his forty years of service, four in the 
ranks, twelve in the line, twenty-three and upward in the field; 
major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel; continuous, consistent, 
constant, courageous; never seeking the limelight, always of it, 
steadily rising in merit, had well earned the promotion which 
came to him on December 30, 1910, when his appointment was 
announced as a brigadier-general in the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Expression, resolution, comment, as well evidenced the reluc: 
tance with which Colonel Good severed the ties, so strengthened by 
the length of years, that had bound him to his regiment, as they 
also showed how the regret of officers and men at the severance 
had been tempered by their high appreciation of his well-deserved 
advancement. 

General Order No. 1, Headquarters National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, Adjutant-General’s Office, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
January 5, 1911, announced that the several organizations of the 
National Guard would be inspected at their respective home sta- 
tions upon the dates therein indicated. The time fixed for the 
First Infantry—the inspection to be by companies and in dress 
uniform—included dates between Friday, March 381, 1911, and 
Monday, April 17, 1911. Maj. Robert M. Brookfield, inspector, 
Inspector-General’s Department, was assigned to the several com- 
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panies of the First, Second, Third, and Sixth Infantry. His 
inspection was to include State property of every description, 
school of the company, guard duty, a quiz for officers and non- 
commissioned officers in ‘Security and Information,” field 
orders, advance and rear guard, outpost duty, and map-reading. 

General Order No. 5, Headquarters National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, Adjutant-General’s Office, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
January 24, 1911, directed an inspection in service uniform of 
the several organizations of the National Guard, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Act of Congress approved January 
23, 1908, as amended by the Act of Congress approved May 27, 
1908, the inspection to be made by officers of the Army of the 
United States detailed for the purpose by the Commanding General 
of the Department of the East. The inspection was to include 
“all property available for field service or for use in connection 
therewith or preparatory thereto, and which [was] is of pattern 
or quality issued to the Regular Army, whether the property be- 
longs to the State or not.” March 238, 1911, was designated for 
headquarters and band of the First Regiment, March 1 for the 
medical corps, and March 23, 24, and 27 for one of each of the 
three battalions. 

Maj. George B. Scattergood, who had been elected major to 
succeed Maj. Eugene J. Kensil, deceased, was on January 11, 
1911, placed on the retired list. On January 20, 1911, Maj. 
Wilham F. Eidell, promoted from his captaincy of Company B, 
which he had filled since July 18, 1906, was elected major and 
commissioned accordingly, vice Scattergood, retired. On February 
11, 1911, by virtue of General Order No. 3, regimental headquar- 
ters, Major Eidell was assigned to command the third battalion, 
composed of Companies OC, G, F, and H. 

Major Eidell’s service began as a private, Battery A, May 20, 
1889; corporal, October 26, 1891; sergeant, July 19, 1893; dis- 
charged, November 19, 1894; private, Company B, First Regi- 
ment Infantry, November 21, 1894; corporal, April 21, 1896; 
sergeant, May 2, 1898; discharged, May 9, 1898; private, Decem- 
ber 14, 1898; first sergeant, March 22, 1899; second leutenant, 
February 7, 1900; appointed battalion adjutant, July 11, 1903; 
captain Company B, First Regiment Infantry, July 18, 1906. In 
Spanish-American War he was sergeant Company B, First Regi- 
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ment Infantry, Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 10, 1898; first 
sergeant; mustered out with company, October 26, 1898. 

To rank from February 15, 1911, First Lieutenant Edward 
J. Adams, elected and commissioned as captain of Company B, was 
announced in general orders from National Guard headquarters 
as the successor of Captain William F. Fidell, advanced to the 
majority. Captain Adams, a private in Company B, First Infan- 
try, National Guard Pennsylvania, October 9, 1901, was a cor- 
poral April 27, 1904; a sergeant January 18, 1905; second lieu- 
tenant July 11, 1905; a first lieutenant April 4, 1906, and captain 
February 15, 19#1. 

Of twenty-five years of military service; of merit, measured 
throngh the serutiny and observation of a long personal and 
official association; of character, capacity, and efficiency; of ex- 
perience in camp, in administration, and in war; of an acquaint- 
ance with men and familiar with character; of a readiness for 
responsibility and ability to meet it, of themselves and from 
themselves, Maj. William F. Eidell was on February 24, 1911, 
elected by the line officers to be the colonel of the First Regiment 
Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, and commissioned to 
rank as such from that date, vice Col. J. Lewis Good, promoted to 
brigadier-general November 30, 1910. 

Maj. Alfred H. Pierson, elected on the same date, was com- 
missioned major to rank as such from February 24, 1911, vice 
Maj. William F. Eidell, promoted colonel. Major Pierson was 
advanced from the captainey of Company E, where from a private, 
April 3, 1883, he had passed through the grades of corporal and 
sergeant and the ranks of the two lieutenancies until he had 
reached the captaincy of the company, September 24, 1907. 

Lieutenant J. Henry H. VanZandt, who from a private in 
Company E April 22, 1898, to corporal July 7, 1900, was a ser- 
geant May 18, 1904, first sergeant February 19, 1907, second lieu- 
tenant September 24, 1907, on March 28, 1911, was elected to 
fill the vacant captaincy. Captain VanZandt had been a battal- 
ion adjutant from April 1, 1910, and had been reappointed 
March 13, 1911. 

Captain Millard D. Brown, promoted from the second lieuten- 
ancy of Company H, was appointed regimental adjutant March 1, 
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191i, vice Captain Augustus D. Whitney, to the retired list. On 
the same day Captain Edwin E. Hollenback was appointed captain 
and regimental quartermaster, and Captain Raymond O. Winter 
was reappointed captain and regimental commissary. First Lieu- 
tenants Clarence J. Kensil and J. Howard Reeve were reap- 
pointed battalion adjutants March 13, 1911, and on March 24, 
1911, First Lieutenant Stanley N. Poulterer, of Company D, was 
also named a first lieutenant and battalion adjutant, filling a like 
executive place his respected father, Captain William S. Poulterer, 
had worthily filled before him. 

Second Lieutenants David B. Simpson, A. Wilson Mathues, 
and Arthur J. Purssell were respectively reappointed battalion 
quartermasters and commissaries. 

Chaplain Floyd Williams Tomkins, D.D., who had been in 
continuous service, ranking from June 29, 1901, was on March 
138, 1911, reappointed with the rank of captain. 

Captain Edwin E. Hollenback, transferred from Company E, 
Nineteenth Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, where 
he had first enlisted September 15, 1899, to Company L, First 
Regiment, then made second and first lieutenant and captain De- 
cember 13, 1907, his announcement as captain and regimental 
quartermaster causing a vacancy, it was filled March 17, 1911, by 
the election of Captain Charles H. Ward, who had been a private 
in Company B, First Regiment Infantry, quartermaster-sergeant, 
hospital corps, and a lieutenant in Company L. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act of Assembly 
approved April 22, 1889, section 44, upon their own request the 
following-named officers were relieved from active service and 
placed upon the retired list: Captain Harry J. Mehard, inspector 
of small arms practice, First Infantry, to date from February 23, 
1911 (commission expires March 25, 1913); Captain George B. 
McClellan Phillips, Company OC, First Infantry, from March 27, 
1911 (commission expires July 11, 1915). And upon his own 
~ request, being entitled thereto, under the provision of the same 
act and section, Captain Augustus D. Whitney, adjutant, First 
Infantry, to date from March 8, 1911 (commission expires March 
7, 1916), was placed upon the retired list. 

39 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


There had been waiting, preparation, effort, that what should 
be produced should be as memorable in its execution and fitness 
as was the event itself, of that significant remembrance, that 
so specially separated it from other celebrations in the calendar of 
anniversaries. Semi-centenary—a festival, a commemoration, a 
celebration, an epochal incident of solemnity and reverence, of joy 
and appreciation. But as a yesterday to those whose years carry 
them beyond it; far, far away for the others who are yet to 
follow. “ 

The nineteenth of April, nineteen hundred and eleven! What 
did the day bring forth? Save for an official prediction that there 
might be a disturbance later on, there was every assurance of fair 
weather in the early part of the day, except for the tradition of 
many bitter memories of foul. But the tradition was preserved, the 
prediction too soon fulfilled, and fram an hour before the regiment 
left the armory, the movement delayed in the hope that the storm 
might abate, through all its march and until hours after its return, 
the rain descended in an incessant downpour, and the April skies 
that should have been alight with the glow of a brilliant twilight 
to greet the incoming of the new half century, were blackened 
with the darkness of the night time. 

That the storm seriously marred the parade so far as the spec- 
tator was concerned, while in goodly numbers he was still upon 
the sidewalk with an enthusiastic greeting, which despite conditions 
would not altogether down, was quite evident, yet it was equally 
apparent that it also stiffened, nerved, and strengthened the rank 
and file to the maintenance of the celerity of a well-measured 
cadence, a soldierly bearing, a well-preserved distance, and solid 
ranks that confirmed the regiment’s standing as a marching column 
of high repute. If there remained any lingering suspicion in the - 
minds of the skeptical that the unstinted commendation of the 
troops on review at the division encampments had been over- 
stated, it would have taken but a hasty glance at the column as it 
swung itself over the entire route with cadence alert and bearing 
steady to have removed it. 

Two features brought the parade abreast with the olden time. 
The one, the unveiling of the bronze statue of heroic size, in front 
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of the Union League, of a soldier of the First Regiment, Gray 
Reserves, in the uniform and equipment of 1861, his step forward, 
his whole figure alert with action, promptly and impressively done 
as the head of the column approached by Sergeant Jay Campbell 
Gilmore of Company K, son of Col. J. Campbell Gilmore, repre- 
senting the First Regiment, and William W. Sherer, acting for the 
Veteran Corps, each in the uniform of his organization, bands 
playing a march, colors and officers saluting as the column con- 
tinued the movement. 

The other was the historic pageant, detachments of eight men 
each garbed in the distinctive uniform of the period for which the 
dress they wore stood, the different uniforms worn by the First 
Regiment from the time of its organization through all the 
changes that the necessities of wars and campaigns demanded or 
the more attractive and closer fitting garment that the better days 
of peace permitted, all somewhat submissive, too, to the prevailing 
cut and fashion of their time. 

I. The Artillery Corps of Washington Grays in the uniform of 
its earliest days. 

If. The original uniform and equipment of the First Regiment 
Infantry, Gray Reserves, at its organization in 1861. 

III. The United States Army uniforms as worn by the 
Seventh and Thirty-second Pennsylvania Militia in the service of 
the United States in the campaigns of Antietam, 1862, and Gettys- 
burg, 1868, and of the 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers (Gray Re- 
serves) in the United States service from 1862 to 1865, Sixth 
Army Corps, Army of the Potomac. 

IV. Full-dress uniform, First Regiment Infantry, Gray Re- 
serves, 1865-1869. 

VY. Full-dress uniform, First Regiment Infantry, Gray Re- 
serves, 1869-1870. 

VI. The regimental full-dress uniform in use from 1870 to 
1885, which after that year was replaced by the present regi- 
mental full dress, supplemented subsequently by the full dress 
of the Regular Army. 

VII. The fatigue uniform of the First Regiment Infantry, 
as first paraded in 1873 and through until and including 1877, 
conspicuous as the uniform in the riots of 1877 and other indus- 
trial disturbances of lesser moment. | 
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VIII. The Rosser Camp of the Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans, representing the First Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, in the campaign of 1898. 

The first call was to have been sounded at 4.10 and the assem- 
bly at 4.20. Hope for a weather betterment had gone, and with 
a little longer delay so would be the daylight, or not enough be left 
for the performance of what had been laid out to do. By five 
o’clock the rear of the column had cleared the armory with the 
head well on its way, the Veteran Corps, Col. Theo. E. Wieder- 
sheim commanding, leading, its music supplied by its own band, 
followed by the Cooper Battalion, Maj. Joseph W. Bailey com- 
manding; the historic pageant, attractive, instructive, impressive ; 
the First Regiment, Col. William F. Eidell in command, with its 
regimental band of forty pieces, had the left; the first battalion, 
Maj. Geo. B. Zane,-Jr., in regimental full dress; the Second Bat- 
talion, Maj. Charles P. Hunt, in United States Army full dress, 
and the Third Battalion, Maj. Alfred H. Pierson, in field service 
uniform.! 

Maj.-Gen. C. Bow Dougherty, the division commander, accom- 
panied by Lieut.-Col. Fred Taylor Pusey, aide-de-camp to the gov- 
ernor and commander-in-chief, and Mr. James F. Hope, president 
of the Union League, reviewed the column from the porch of the 
Union League house. The storm diminished nothing but the 
crowds; without halt or hindrance the entire route was covered: 
Broad te Locust, to Eighteenth, to Chestnut, to Fifth, to Market, 
to Broad, where at its conclusion the Veteran Corps, in line, the 
regiment passed exchanging salutes and continuing the march to 
the armory, was there dismissed. 

No ceremony, celebration, anniversary or reunion is complete 
until the banquet concludes it. Not unmindful of a proper re- 
membrance of a long prevailing usage in harmony with its pur- 
pose, in accord with its propriety, the Board of Officers and 
the committee in charge had projected a plan by which the drill 
floor of the armory should be made a banquet hall, handsomely 
decorated, appropriately appointed, where a dinner of preten- 
sions in keeping with the occasion could be served, with covers 
for a thousand, the active command entire, their guests to be the 


*See Appendix for composition and make-up of entire column, organiza- 
tion, rolls of membership, name, rank, ete. 
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Veteran Corps, the Cooper Battalion, all who had participated in 
the parade, with such others as should be specially invited. So 
as the scheme had planned it, this host of diners in orderly pro- 
cession when the hour arrived marched through the corridors to 
the drill floor and when seated after the invocation of a divine 
blessing, proceeded to the disposal of a feast, ample in quantity, 
satisfying in quality, its ménu selected with judgment, its service 
conducted with skill. 

Dignity and decorum governed, wit and humor was abundant, 
song, story, speech and chorus prevailed, each had their oppor- 
tunity and all contributed to that ardor, zest and sentiment that 
testified to the occasion being one not only for present appreciation 
but for future remembrance as well. 

Col. William F. Eidell presided, and after an appropriate 
address briefly summarizing the events, the occasion commemo- 
rated, introduced Maj.-Gen. Wendell P. Bowman as the officer 
who brought the organization to the top, characterizing the body 
as “‘ the finest regiment of citizen soldiery in the country.” Among 
other things General Bowman, in his forceful and impressive 
address, said: 

This meeting is unique in its character because we have participating in 
it the men who do the fighting and win the glory for their country, Your 
spirit is the same as that which animated the boys in 1861. The regiment 
had its inception in a spirit of liberty and patriotism when the country’s 
union was imperiled. The blessing of patriotism has followed it throughout 
its existence until now it stands foremost in the finest division of soldiery 
in the country. It is a responsibility which rests upon you men to perpetuate 
this condition by properly acquitting yourselves. Five hundred thousand men 
are what is now under these new conditions required as a standing army, 


of trained men, ready for any emergency that may arise if the country’s 
absolute safety is to be assured. 


Maj.-Gen. C. Bow Dougherty, the division commander, fol- 
lowed, taking for his theme “ The New Soldier.” In the course 
of his speech, eloquent and pertinent throughout, General Dough- 
erty said: 


That so far as the commander of the State troops is concerned he believes 
there is nothing new in soldiery, that a soldier is now constituted the same 
notwithstanding the changed condition and equipment, as he was in the 
times of ancient history. everything resting upon the man himself and 
his ability to apply the knowledge of the military he may have absorbed 
through study and statistics. 
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Col. Theo. E. Wiedersheim, the next speaker, replied on behalf 
of the Veteran Corps, especially dwelling upon that side of a mili- 
tary life his subject necessarily suggested, and of how the interests 
of each between the active command and Veteran Corps were 
intertwined the one with the other for mutual benefit, support, 
encouragement and progress. 

Brig.-Gen. William G. Price, Jr., commanding the First Bri- 
gade, in paying tribute to the record of the First Regiment, said 
that “an organization cannot live alone on the record of its past 
achievements, the men must in duty to themselves and the cause 
they represent equip themselves by experience and fit themselves 
by study and be prepared to meet any contingency.” 

Brig.-Gen. J. Lewis Good, Colonel Eidell’s immediate prede- 
cessor, his first appearance since his promotion, spoke in that brief, 
pointed, and telling way that added force to what he said. He 
was received with such a great ovation, and with such cheers and 
applause that it was some moments: before he could say anything 
at all. 

Rev. Floyd Williams Tomkins, D.D., the regimental chaplain, 
is described in one of the newspaper reports of the incident as 
closing the banquet in a burst of “ patriotic oratory.” The last 
speech, “ Our Flag,” had been assigned to Chaplain Tomkins, and 
on this occasion, as on all others, whether of pulpit or platform, 
Chaplain Tomkins held the attention and drew the plaudits of his 
audience with that fluent speech and persuasive delivery in that 
attractive style altogether his own. He probably, however, won 
no more commendation for his speech at the banquet than he did 
from spectator, newspaper reporter and soldier alike, when 
marching with the Veteran Corps he braved the pelting rain 
through the entire route of the parade. 

What the chaplain said was, in part, as follows: 

“JT feel like confining my address to an earnest and enthusias- 
tic applause of my superior officers. Here is our brave and effi- 
cient General Commanding the First Brigade, whom we all ad- 
mire and love. Here is the Colonel of our Veterans whose spirit 
is undaunted by rain or trouble. Here is our splendid young 
Colonel of the First, full of energy and promising great things for 
the regiment’s future, and here—and I can hardly control my 
speech as I think of him—is our glorious ex-Colonel, our new 
Brigadier-General (General Good), whose patience and courage for 
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the past months have inspired us more than the most daring feats 
of battle. God bless him—he is a man who makes us courageous 
by the very sound of his name! 

“Tt is a great thing to be a soldier. The endurance, the faith, 
the courage of the men of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
are beyond praise. We have had evidence even to-day of the 
soldier-spirit which flouts at hardships and annoyance in the path 
of service. But the higher courage, which makes men; the moral 
daring which hesitates not at the call of right; the enthusiasm 
which is not put off when gun or sabre is laid aside, but lives in 
daily honor and hourly action—this is the courage whose call is 
insistent to-day in our land. The country needs men—men at 
the ballot as well as men with the bullet-—men who hate evil and 
wrong in every phase of life; men who stand for right at home, 
in the market, in affairs of city and state. I believe that the mili- 
tary life breeds such men. A high sense of honor is born of our 
regimental discipline, and does not die when the heated contest 
of daily toil comes with its absorbing and trying interests. It 
stands with firm rebuke for the idler and the cheat. It cries in no 
uncertain voice when there is danger to the moral welfare of a 
community. It keeps its banner aloft with loyalty and hope and 
purity as the countersign, and will never suffer any traitor to 
lower the sacred standard. May such high glory be ours, men and 
brothers, that the world may be better for our service and truth 
be more surely reverenced because we have defended it.” 

In these fifty years of its existence the First Regiment has had 
eleven colonels; five of the ex-colonels still survive, all of whom 
were in attendance at the banquet: Maj.-Gen. James W. Latta, 
Col. R. Dale Benson, Col. Theodore E. Wiedersheim, Maj.-Gen. 
Wendell P. Bowman, and Brig.-Gen. J. Lewis Good. Among 
other military guests present beside the speakers were Col. Hamil- 
ton D. Turner, of the Second Regiment, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania; Col. Caldwell K. Biddle, of the Third Regiment, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania; Maj. Thomas Biddle Ellis, of 
the same regiment; Lieut.-Col. Fred. Taylor Pusey, and Lieut.- 
Col. J. Campbell Gilmore. 

And so with the fall of the gavel of the presiding officer was the 
banquet closed and the commemorative ceremonies of the semi- 
centennial anniversary concluded. 
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“Mere survival,’ said a philosopher, “and nothing more 
will never content mankind. What a man cares for is not to 
survive merely, but to flourish.” 

This proposition developed to a demonstration finds full 
fruition in the character, record, and standing in the ever con- 
tinuing progress of the First Regiment Infantry, National Guard 
of Pennylvania, as it was and has been through all its previous 
years and is now as it passes out of its fiftieth and into the 
fifty-first year of its military life. Nor need there be any more 
convincing proof submitted, nor any better earnest sought, than 
what has here been presented for an assurance, that what its past 
was, so shall its future be, and that this our First Regiment In- 
fantry of the Pennsylvania National Guard, ever insistent “ to 
flourish,” never content to “merely survive,” will ever be ready 
with prompt patriotic response to answer every call for service, 
every summons for duty, that demands that a right invaded shall be 
restored, a wrong inflicted shall be relieved, that the public honor 
shall be protected and the nation’s fame preserved. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY MEDAL 


CLPAP THR XT 
THE VETERAN CORPS 


Tue Veteran Corps of the First Regiment Infantry, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, had its origin in a meeting held at the 
armory of Company D, First Regiment, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, Fifteenth and Lardner Streets, convened on Friday even- 
ing, November 5, 1875, pursuant to a call published in the public 
prints, inviting the attendance, for the purpose of effecting such 
an organization, of all soldiers who had ever served with the 
First Regiment under any of its designations, or with any other 
organizations, volunteers or militia that had grown out of it and 
seen service in the field in time of war. The call was signed 
by Col. P. C. Ellmaker, the first colonel, Col. R. Dale Benson, 
the then colonel, and others, some who had won distinction in war, 
all prominent in the military service. The response was en- 
couraging; some two hundred were present. Col. Charles S. 
Smith was called to the chair and S. Grant Smith was appointed 
secretary, and for the purpose of perfecting such an association 
committees were appointed on Charter, Constitution, By-Laws, 
and Membership, and the meeting adjourned to meet again on 
Wednesday, Nevember 24, at 8 o’clock, at the same place. 

The gratifying reports of this meeting in the newspapers of 
the day gave the enterprise countenance and lent it aid. 

“ Judging,” said one, “from the character of the gentlemen 
present, and the spirit manifested by them last evening, an 
organization, second to no other in the country, will be speedily 
formed. It is also contemplated to organize an active uniformed 
corps, and it is confidently believed that such an interest will be 
taken in the First Regiment of Infantry that during the Cen- 
tennial year that organization will take rank with any similar 
corps in the country.” 

And another said: “ The gentlemen who met on Friday even- 
ing last at the Armory of D Company of the First Regiment for 
the purpose of forming an association to be known as the ‘ Veteran 
Corps First Regiment Infantry, N. G. Pa.,’ were the nucleus of 
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what is undoubtedly destined to become a highly creditable 
organization.” 

At the adjourned meeting a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and a charter was directed to be applied for through the 
courts with this declaration of purposes and intents: 


The objects of said corporation are to afford pecuniary relief to indigent 
or reduced members and their widows and children: to promote social union 
and fellowship: to preserve and continue the recollections of service in, and 
to maintain and encourage the general interests of the First Regiment In- 
fantry of the National Guard of Pennsylvania. 


Eligibility for membership, widened subsequently as contin- 
gencies demanded, especially to include the Spanish-American 
War, was limited to a five years’ service in the First Regiment 
Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania; to honorably dis- 
charged officers and soldiers of the United States Army and Navy, 
regular or volunteers, of the War of the Rebellion who ever served 
with the First Regiment under any of its names; to officers and 
enlisted men 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers, Gray Reserves; to 
all honorably discharged officers and soldiers who served with the 
Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Militia (Gray Reserves) in the 
campaign of 1862, or with the Thirty-second Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Militia (Gray Reserves) in the campaign of 1863; Starr’s 
Battery, Company L, Seventh, Company L, Thirty-second. 

The active membership roll was composed, as it was left 
optional whether or not the member should uniform as prescribed 
by the bill of dress, of both uniformed and non-uniformed mem- 
bers. There was, however, no such specific classification. The 
distinction finds its best illustration in the form of inquiry not 
infrequently propounded. Is he uniformed? not Is he a uni- 
formed member ? 

The Honorary Member, it was prescribed, should be anyone 
whom the Corps might desire to honor, his choice to be unanimous 
by vote of the Board of Management and of the Corps, “ either 
for service rendered or who may occupy a high official public 
position.” Social privileges, exemption from fees and dues, badge 
of membership, permission to parade with the non-uniformed bat- 
talion, were of the rights and benefits thus conferred. 

A roll was subsequently created, those borne upon it to be 
known as the “ Honorary Associate Members.” It included an 
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annual payment of $10.00, its composition to be “of any gentle- 
man, with or without military record, of good moral character, 
who may be desirous of aiding and (who) is in sympathy with the 
Veteran Corps.” Unanimous consent of the Board of Officers 
at a regular session and subsequently a two-thirds approval by vote 
of the Corps “ present at a meeting” were essentials to this mem- 
bership. Social privileges, a badge of special design, a right to 
parade with the non-uniformed battalion on occasions of cere- 
mony were among the benefits conferred upon the Honorary Asso- 
ciates. 

The field officers—first known as colonel, leutenant-colonel, 
and major; afterward as commander, senior vice-commander, and 
junior vice-commander—were elected as follows: Colonel, Charles 
S. Smith; lieutenant-colonel, Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr.; major, 
Edwin N. Benson; adjutant, James W. Latta; paymaster, Chas. 
S. Jones; surgeon, William S. Stewart; quartermaster, Edwin 
North; commissary, David Stanley Hassinger; assistant surgeon, 
Charles S. Turnbull; captains, William A. Wiedersheim, James 
C. Wray, James D. Keyser, Albert D. Fell, Henry J. White, 
George F. Delleker, and George H. North; lieutenants J. E. 
Hyneman, Charles Marshall, H. P. Dixon, J. Parker Martin, 
Daniel K. Grim, Charles M. Miller and George W. Briggs. 

The charter, procured through the Courts by Col. William 
McMichael, of counsel, was accepted on April 19, 1876, the day 
thereafter recognized as the day for the annual meeting and an- 
niversary demonstration and the organization of the Veteran 
Corps, First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
was complete. The strength of the men who built, was the best 
assurance of the endurance of the structure they had reared. 

The first appearance of the Veteran Corps was in citizen dress, 
when it assembled at the Armory of Company D, and proceeded 
to Concert Hall to participate in the ceremonies arranged for by 
the Board of Officers for the suitable recognition of Washington’s 
Birthday, February 22d, in this, the Centennial Year of 1876. 
The programme, including musical selections, patriotic and other- 
wise, preceded by an opening prayer by Rev. Henry J. Morton, 
D.D., consisted of introductory remarks by Gov. John J. Hart- 
ranft, addresses by Colonels William McMichael and James W. 
Latta, and the reading of Washington’s Farewell Address, by 
Hon. M. Russell Thayer. . 
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On several other occasions during the Centennial year the 
Veteran Corps made a public appearance, each time in uniform. 

At the annual meeting of the Corps, April 19, 1876, “ Colonel 
Benson on behalf of the active command in very appropriate re- 
marks returned the thanks of the regiment for part taken this day 
by the Corps.” 

Preparatory to the general parade of the Division, which was 
to take place on July 4th, the Veteran Corps was paraded for 
inspection by Colonel Chas. S. Smith at the armory of Company 
“T)” on Wednesday, June 28th, at 8 o’clock p.m. 

The Corps was also paraded in full dress uniform, white 
trousers, at eleven-thirty a.m., on Saturday, July 1st, with Major 
Edward N. Benson in command, to participate in the reception of 
the Albany Zouave Cadets by Company “D” of the First Regi- 
ment. 

On July 4th, “the Centennial Anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United Colonies,” at seven o’clock 
A. M., moving promptly at 7.15, the Corps paraded in full dress 
uniform. In his order announcing the parade, the Colonel Com- 
manding said that he desired “that every uniformed member will 
make an effort to parade, as the hour selected is judiciously early 
and the route a short one.” In the absence of the Adjutant, on 
duty with the Governor, Lieutenant J. Parker Martin was detailed 
in his place. 

Again acting as escort to his Excellency Governor John F. 
Hartranft, the Veteran Corps paraded to the Centennial Grounds 
on Pennsylvania Day, September 28th, 1876, which service, 
through his adjutant-general, on October 4th, 1876, the Governor 
acknowledged in a communication to Col. Charles S. Smith, 
commandant of the Veteran Corps, as follows: 


The Governor directs me to return his thanks to your corps for its 
escort and presence on Pennsylvania Day. 

It was to him a great satisfaction that Pennsylvanians, themselves 
displayed in such overwhelming numbers, should have had this fitting oppor- 
tunity to see what has been her soldiery, and who yet, by their countenance 
and organization, propose to encourage her established national guard system. 


Col. Charles S. Smith, at the annual meeting of the Corps, 
April 19, 1877, officially announced that having reached the 
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advanced age of eighty years, and deeming it to be the “ course 
of wisdom to withdraw from military life and decline any further 
honors of office, or preferment,’ he had determined to decline 
further election after the expiration of his present term. The 
Corps reluctantly concurring in his wishes and recognizing his 
virtues, worth and past services in the passage of an appropriate 
preamble and suitable resolutions, proceeded to the election of 
his successor, whereupon General James W. Latta was unani- 
mously chosen. 

But little more than two years had gone by from the date of 
its organization before the Veteran Corps had opportunity to take 
an initial step, creative and substantial, to make effective its avowal 
of purpose “ to maintain and encourage the general interests of 
the First Regiment Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania.” 
The country was aflame with the nation-wide “Industrial Dis- 
turbances ” of 1877. The Philadelphia soldiers had all been sum- 
moned elsewhere with the other troops of the First Division, the 
First Regiment had left for Pittsburgh, where on the 20th and 
21st of July a crushing blow had fallen upon the dignity, peace 
and good order of that thrifty community. Thereupon, with the 
intelligence of it still on the wires, a special session of the Veteran 
Corps was hastily called for the 22d, when the Corps not only 
immediately offered its services to the Mayor of the city, in what- 
ever capacity it might be most effectively used, for the protection 
of property and preservation of the peace, but at the same time re- 
solved to tender to the Governor, for the emergency, a regiment of 
Infantry to be fully recruited, armed and equipped at its own 
expense. 

On the 23d of July Mayor Stokley promptly accepted the 
offer on behalf of the city in a communication addressed to Lieut.- 
Col. Bonnaffon, commanding the Veteran Corps, as follows: “You 
are hereby authorized to recruit your organization to ten (10) 
companies, one hundred men each, in all one thousand strong, 
properly officered. I will see that a proper officer is detailed to 
muster them into the State service for this emergency.” 

And on July 25th, in his special order No. 25 from the 
adjutant-general’s office, the governor announced the acceptance 
of the offer of services from the following-named organizations: 
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“The Veteran Corps First Regiment Infantry to be known as the 
Twentieth Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania.” Col. 
George H. North, aide-de-camp, was detailed as mustering officer. 

The celerity with which this regiment was clothed, armed, 
equipped, mustered, and off for its destination was remarkable. 
The report of the commanding officer to the Veteran Corps makes 
this forceful allusion to it: 

I desire to call the attention of the Corps to the fact that the total 
time occupied in mustering into the service, uniforming, arming and equipping 


the Twentieth Veteran Regiment, N. G. P., was thirty-six hours, a feat 
unprecedented and unparalleled in the military history of this continent. 


Nor did the spontaneous contributions from Philadelphia’s 
patriotic citizens, this speedy and generous action of the Veteran 
Corps, this orderly haste of execution of the Twentieth Regi- 
ment itself fail of a recognition from the Harrisburg authorities 
that now gives it place in the archives of the State. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the adjutant-general’s report for the year 
187 ie 

Tenders of service of bodies of troops and officers, many of the latter 
of a high order of military talent and with distinguished war records, had 
come from all parts of the Commonwealth. Except in two cases, they were 
declined. The Veteran Corps of the First Regiment and the Grand Army 
of the Republic in Philadelphia tendered the services each of a regiment. 
There being an urgent necessity for an increased force, they were accepted 
and ordered to begin recruiting immediately. The first was recognized as 
the Twentieth Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania, Colonel’S. Bonnaffon, 
Jr., commanding. It was recruited in 36 hours, fully clothed by the contribu- 
tions of patriotic citizens, armed by the State, and in 56 hours from the 
time recruiting was commenced was on duty in Pittsburgh. The services 
of this organization became of great value, it was kept continuously in the 
field until the 20th of Bie a) and discharged most faithful, onerous and 
fatiguing duties. 


_ Not precisely in a line of, but in the nature of an advance- 
ment from leutenant-colonel of the Veteran Corps to be colonel 
of the Twentieth Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, no 
more fitting and appropriate selection could have been made as 
it was than that of Colonel Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., nor could 
any one of better record or better competency have been chosen. 
Colonel Bonnaffon enlisting as a private in the Ninty-ninth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, December 14th, 1861, was on August 1st, 
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1862, a second leutenant; June 18th, 1864, a first lieutenant; 
October 10th, 1864, a captain; and honorably mustered out July 
1st, 1865. He was brevetted Major “ For gallant and meritorious 
services at the battle of Boydton Plank Road, Virginia, October 
27, 1864”; Lieut.-Col. “For gallant and meritorious services 
during the War,” and on September 29, 1893, awarded Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor “ For distinguished gallantry at the 
Battle of Boydton Plank Road, Virginia, October 27th, 1864.” 
“ Checked the rout and rallied the troops of his command in the 
face of a terrible fire of musketry.” 

In the service of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, he 
was a private October 15, 1868, in the First Regiment Infantry ; 
a first lieutenant March 2, 1870; captain June 14th, 1871; 
honorably discharged September 4, 1874; Colonel Twentieth 
Regiment Emergency Infantry July 27th to September 20th, 1877. 
Subsequent to his emergency service Colonel Bonnaffon was 
Major of the Artillery Corps, Washington Grays Battalion, March 
22d to July 20th, 1879, and Colonel of the Third Regiment 
Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, January 14th, 1880, 
to January 14th, 1890. 

The Finance Committee of the Corps, Col. P. C. Ellmaker, 
Col. Chas. C. Knight, Major Wm. H. Kern, Col. Wm. W. Lloyd, 
and Lieut. Chas. J. Field, in charge of collections, contributions, 
and disbursements of the fund that clothed and equipped the 
Twentieth Regiment, among other things in their final report 
said: “ The diligence and energy of your Committee were, how- 
ever, entirely shadowed by the promptitude and liberality of the 
business men of our city who were called upon to aid us in the 
emergency. It is a fact highly creditable to them, that your Com- 
mittee did not meet with a single refusal on the part of our 
citizens.” 

Merchants, manufacturers, banks, insurance companies, and 
moneyed institutions generally were so prompt and liberal with 
their subscriptions that the greater portion of the fund, which 
ageregated the sum of $8,716.45, was secured within forty-eight 
hours; five hundred men recruited within less than that time, and 
$8,543.62 expended or appropriated for the purposes for which it 
was contributed, only, however, after the closest scrutiny of ac- 
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counts had revealed no “single instance of improvidence or ex- 
travagance.” 

It was this fund that through legislative aid, the consent of 
the donors, the exertions of Colonels Bonnaffon, Benson, Wieder- 
sheim, and others which was afterwards made the basis for the 
$8000.00 appropriation of the Act of Assembly approved May 18, 
1878, in aid of the purchase of the lot for the erection of an 
armory. 

In recognition of the Veteran Corps’ worthiest patron, most 
vigorous supporter and attentive member, the camp of the Twen- 
tieth in the vicinity of Wilkes-Barre had been named Camp 
Edwin N. Benson. The story of the campaign of the Twentieth 
Regiment, its movement to Pittsburgh, its transfer to the Wyoming 
region, the more onerous and exacting duties that followed when 
it was assigned to do with few troops what before their with- 
drawal had been in the charge of many, the generous and ap- 
preciative treatment of the citizens of Wilkes-Barre and elsewhere 
are all explicitly told of in the official report of Colonel Bonnaffon, 
which with the muster-out roll of the commissioned officers will 
be found in the Appendix. 

Whilst the Twentieth Regiment was quartered at Wilkes- 
Barre, it was made the recipient of a stand of colors presented by 
the citizens of Allegheny County. It was the then avowed purpose 
of Colonel Bonnaffon, convinced that the donors would acquiesce, 
upon the muster out of his regiment to make the Veteran Corps 
their custodian. This purpose was accomplished and all the 
colors borne by the Twentieth Regiment during its campaign of 
1877 were passed over to the care, custody, and keeping of the 
Veteran Corps, with appropriate ceremonies, in the presence of a 
distinctively typical military assembly, including many dis- 
tinguished guests, His Excellency, Gov. John F. Hartranft, among 
them, at the armory of Company D, on Lardner Street, on the 
evening of February 22, 1878. 

The parades made by the Veteran Corps, except in rare in- 
stances, have been so entirely with the regiment, always when it 
has made an independent display, notably on all anniversary 
commemorations, and occasionally when it has been a subdivision 
of a larger column, already disposed of in the order of their 
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recurrence, they need not be again considered, unless some special 
significance gives them prominence. 

The commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
““ Massacre of Wyoming,” at Wilkes-Barre and vicinity on July 
3d and 4th, 1878, of conspicuous historic importance, significant 
in the national calendar of centenaries, had bestirred the good 
people of the Wyoming Valley to give it all the prominence it 
deserved. Much time and thought had been given to the demon- 
stration, and the Veteran Corps of the First Regiment and the 
officers of the First Regiment, who in a body accompanied it, 
were made such appreciable features of the occasions, that aside 
from the opportunity that it had had to render a patriotic service, 
the Corps had been thus placed under special obligations to those 
who had tendered it the invitation to participate. Upon their 
return to Philadelphia the Corps and the officers were met by the 
First Regiment as an escort, the companies under the command 
of Sergeants. This incident already once referred to is again 
brought out as one of the notable ventures of the Corps in an inde- 
pendent parade. 

Another parade of the Veteran Corps of some historic moment 
about this time was its participation in the reception of General 
Ulysses S. Grant, ex-President of the United States, December 16, 
1879, upon his return to Philadelphia, from whence he had started 
his tour around the world. 

At the October meeting of 1878 the promotion of Comrade 
Theodore E. Wiedersheim to the Coloneley of the First Regi- 
ment was appropriately recognized by resolutions of con- 
gratulation for the distinguished honor conferred upon him and 
a promise of the hearty co-operation of the Corps “in all his 
efforts to maintain the splendid reputation so long enjoyed by the 
regiment under its former commanders.” 

At the same time the Corps also by resolution recognized “ the 
soldierly ability and qualifications” of Comrade Captain James 
Muldoon in the service he had rendered the First Regiment dur- 
ing the year, not altogether free from embarrassing incidents, 
that he had been the Captain Commanding. 

At the annual meeting, April 19, 1879, there was directed 
to be compiled from the records by Major Edwin N. Benson, 
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Colonels R. Dale Benson and Theo. E. Wiedersheim, as a Com- 
mittee of the Veteran Corps, a History of the First Regiment 
Infantry. The work was completed, printed and published by 
the next annual meeting and bears imprint “ Philadelphia, April 
19, 1880.” 

At the annual meeting of the Corps, April 19, 1880, on the 
expiration of his third term as commandant, General Latta was 
succeeded by Col. George H. North. 

The Veteran Corps, First Regiment Infantry, accompanying 
the First Regiment in response to the personally presented invita- 
tion of Col. G. W. Laird, the commander of the Veteran Corps, 
Twenty-second Regiment, National Guard of New York, ten- 
dered by him on a visit to Philadelphia, made specially for the pur- 
pose, visited the City of New York as the guests of the Veteran 
Corps of the New York Twenty-second to participate in the 
ceremonies and incidents attendant upon the commemoration of 
Memorial Day of May 30, 1880.. These courtesies were subse- 
quently acknowledged by a series of appropriate resolutions which 
concluded as follows: ‘That it is our earnest hope and expectation 
that a speedy occasion may arise when we may have the honor of 
reciprocating the kindness of this reception in order to give evi- 
dence to the sincerity of our feelings and the reality of our 
profession.” 

The occasion did arise, nor was it long delayed. The oppor- 
tunity came two years later with the ceremonies incident to the 
laying of the corner stone of the new armory building, April 19, 
1882, when the Veteran Corps of the Twenty-second New York 
in attendance with its regiment on these ceremonies, the Veteran 
Corps of the First Regiment as the host, gave evidence to the 
Veteran Corps of the Twenty-second as the guest of a “ sincerity 
of feeling” and “ reality of profession ” in lavish hospitality and 
abundant attention. 

The Veteran Corps had its active, energetic, and profitable 
part in the Fair of much repute for the benefit of the Armory 
Fund of December, 1880, The amount received directly through 
the efforts and energies of the Corps over and above all ex- 
penditures and paid over to the Armory Fund was $2,472.00. 

At the expiration of the fourth year of his ineumbency, April 
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19, 1884, Col. George H. North, at the annual meeting, declined 
a re-election, Lieut.-Col. William W. Allen, the present leutenant- 
colonel, being in the line of and the only nominee for the suc- 
cession, on motion, Col. George H, North was designated to deposit 
a single ballot as the unanimous voice of the Corps for Colonel 
William W. Allen to be the colonel for the ensuing year, where- 
upon the ballot being deposited, Colonel Allen was declared duly 
elected. The Corps placed upon record resolutions declaratory 
of their high appreciation of the faithful and valuable services of 
their retiring commander. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Officers on August 23, 
1884, called to take action on the death, on the morning of the 
21st, of Col. Charles Somers Smith, it was ordered that the 
Veteran Corps should attend the funeral in a body and an ap- 
propriate minute was placed upon record to note the decease of 
the “first commandant of the Corps, who for two successive terms, 
then full of years and of honors, worthily and efficiently fulfilled 
its requirements ”’; expressive also of appreciation and recognition 
of a military career that covered continuously almost half a 
century, of his distinguished record for high soldierly qualifica- 
tions, fast, enduring, and convincing courage, of his culture, nota- 
ble lineage and great longevity, of his many years of onerous, deli- 
cate and responsible duties in a public trust, of his special ability 
and unquestioned integrity, of the pronounced and universal re- 
spect he had always commanded from a large circle of true and 
earnest friends. Like action was taken at the October quarterly 
meeting, when it was decided that the minute made by the Board 
should be incorporated in the proceedings, as the Minute of the 
Corps. 

The Veteran Corps again lent its energies to the support and 
encouragement of the Fair of the year 1884, for the benefit of the 
Armory Fund. Apportioned with the general results and the 
greater grand total of the previous occasion over the lesser of this 
one, the Corps return for 1884 about maintained its average. There 
were fourteen hundred and twenty-eight season tickets sold by the 
Veteran Corps, the largest number sold by any organization of 
the regiment, and the gross proceeds paid over to the General 
Committee. Besides, the Armory Fund was increased, including a 
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subscription of $137.00, by the sum of one thousand dollars 
($1000.00), the net result realized from the sales made at the 
Veteran Corps Booth. The Corps also made acknowledgment to 
the Veteran Corps of the Twenty-second New York for its $100.00 
voluntary subscription to the First Regiment’s Armory Fund. 

The Survivors’ Association of the One Hundred and Nine 
teenth Pennsylvania Volunteers proposing to erect a monument 
on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, commemorative of their par- 
ticipation in that engagement, and engaged in collecting funds 
for the purpose, a subscription of $100.00 was made by the First 
Regiment’s Veteran Corps. A resolution of the Survivors’ Asso- 
ciation subsequently thanked the Corps “ for its handsome dona- 
tion to the Tablet Fund.” 

This monument erected on Round Top was formally dedicated 
by the One Hundred and Nineteenth’s Survivors’ Association 
October 2d and 3d, 1885, and the Veteran Corps of the First Reg- 
iment’s Petition in the ceremonies, with Col. William W. 
Allen in command, was a distinetively memorable occasion. The 
committee that had the matter in charge in its final report said: 
“The trip, as those who had the good fortune to participate in it, 
we believe, will attest, was a thoroughly successful and enjoyable 
one and afforded much pleasure in friendly association with the 
comrades of the One Hundred and Nineteenth and the opportunity 
it gave of a very interesting review of the battlefield with its 
many points of interest.” 

An unlooked-for expenditure after the occupancy of the new 
armory building was forced upon the Board of Directors of the 
corporation, in nae construction of a gallery at one end of the 
drill room for the better accommodation of visitors, and an ap- 
propriation was made from the treasury of the Veteran Corps 
in the sum of $100.00 in aid of what was known as the Gallery 
Fund. 

The retirement of Col. Theo. E. Wiedersheim after his nearly 
ten years of service as Colonel Commanding the First Regiment 
Infantry, awakening that universal regret that had been so sin- 
cerely testified to everywhere by resolution and otherwise, was 
made emphatic and expressive in the special minute submitted 
to the Veteran Corps by his distinguished and earliest predecessor, 
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Col. P. C. Ellmaker, at its quarterly meeting of July 6, 1887, 
and unanimously adopted. The minute was as follows: 


This minute is made expressive of the regrets of the Veteran Corps 
on the retirement of Col. Theo, E. Wiedersheim from the command of the 
regiment, and in appreciation of his long, faithful and distinguished service. 

Col. Wiedersheim’s active connection with the First Regiment Infantry, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, dates almost from the time of its organiza- 
tion and covers, without interruption, fully a quarter of a century. As enlisted 
man or commissioned officer, he has participated in all active field operations 
in which the Regiment has taken part, and whether facing armed rebellion in 
the campaigns of Antietam and Gettysburg, or meeting riot and disorder at 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, Hazleton, and Susquehanna Depot, he has deservedly 
earned most honorable and heroic iention. 

With high soldierly attainments, trained tactical abilities, painstaking, 
thoughtful, untiring, bis skill has secured for himself personally a record 
of enviable distinction, and his judgment has maintained for his regiment 
the high place it has ever so worthily held. 

Always impressed with the responsibilities of his office, his courteous 
manner, pleasing address and ready speech have most happily served him, 
and whenever and wherever, as the Regiment’s representative, he has been 
called upon to appear or act for it, he has added to its fame by the wise 
and fitting way in which he has fulfilled that duty. 

Of ready resources and persistent energy, with a most extended ac- 
quaintanece, firm, faithful and earnest in their support, Col, Wiedersheim 
combined all that could be demanded of a commandant to whose lot it should 
fall to control affairs, during the building of a structure, intended as the 
permanent home of his organization. And of all these he lent willingly and 
gave unstintingly that the undertaking planned and conceived during his 
administration might still within it be ultimately and successful consummated. 

A change of commanders is not to be desired, an interruption of a 
term is never advantageous, and when, after nine years of successful control, 
unavoidable contingencies sever an association that naught could interrupt 
save the voluntary act of him who breaks it, it is but just that the virtues, 
the merits, the many personal sacrifices, the long prosperous management, 
the high soldierly qualities, that have ever characterized the retiring Colonel 
of the First Regiment Infantry, should receive fitting tribute of expression at 
the hands of those who have either directly or remotely been in any way 
connected with his administration. 


And at the conclusion of this same meeting, again at the in- 
stance of Colonel Ellmaker, the following resolution was also 
submitted and unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That should Colonel Bowman succeed to the com- 
mand of the regiment, we hereby pledge him our undivided sup- 
port, and will be ever ready in the future as we have been in the 
past to render every assistance in our power to enable the organiza- 
tion to maintain its reputation for discipline and efficiency.” 
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Major Edwin N. Benson’s wise counsel, effective work, and 
zealous attention to the best interests of the Corps, he frequently 
supplemented with liberal contributions to ventures that needed 
financial help. The Permanent Fund created in April, 1886, 
which seemed to linger, fail of its intent, embarrass at times the 
quick assets of the Corps, was at the adjourned annual meeting, 
April 27, 1889, on motion of Major Edwin N. Benson, abolished, 
and its accumulations transferred to a fund, its intendment at 
the same time encouraged by a handsome contribution of his own, 
to be thereafter known as the Uniform Fund. For this and other 
frequent and like favors, the Corps at the same meeting voted its 
thanks to Major Benson as well for his many previous remem- 
brances as for the special impetus promising prompt and speedy 
success that his present gift had given a movement of so much 
importance to the Corps. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Corps, October 15, 1890, Com- 
mander William W. Allen “in a feeling and impressive man- 
ner” announced the death of Col. Peter C. Ellmaker on Sunday, 
October 12, 1890. An appropriate minute presented by Senior 
Vice-Commander John A. Wiedersheim and seconded by Colonel 
Ellmaker’s old, fast, and firmest friend, Comrade Thomas Allman, 
was unanimously adopted. 

The minute conceding Colonel Ellmaker “as entitled to the © 
proud distinction of being the Father of the First Regiment,” 
spoke cf him as the founder of the Veteran Corps, of his military 
career of half a century, of his services in war and his usefulness 
in peace, of his special adaptability for and his untiring vigilance 
in his Secretaryship of the Armory Building Committee, of his 
merits as a citizen, his accomplishments as a soldier, closing with 
this just and appropriate estimate of his worth and virtues: “ His 
incorruptible character; his sturdy manhood; his loyal devotion 
to the best interests of his country, and his high purposes in con- 
nection with every duty he assumed, revealed the true character 
of the man and raised him high in the estimation of his comrades.” 
. The Veteran Corps on May 30th, the Memorial Day of 1891, 
participated by invitation in the ceremonies incident to the day, 
conducted by George G. Meade Post, No. 1, of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, at Laurel Hill Cemetery. A memorable feature 
of the occasion was the presence of the President of the United 
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States, Benjamin Harrison, with several members of his cabinet. 
The President had earler in the day visited Independence Hall, 
from whence, after one of his usual forceful addresses, the Veteran 
Corps acted as his escort to the Reading Terminal and thence to 
the cemetery. 

The Field Day at Pennsgrove, New Jersey, September 1, 1891, 
is another incident to be remembered in the year’s chronology. Fes- 
tivities, games, exercises, and target shooting enlivened the occa- 
sion. George IF. Root, who, in keeping with his fame as a marks- 
man, outclassed everybody else, won the first prize and Col. J. 
Campbell Gilmore the second. 

At the adjourned annual meeting of the Corps, May 3, 1892, 
Col. William W. Allen, having served the Corps faithfully as its 
commander through the eight years of his incumbency, was again 
placed in nomination. In a few appropriate remarks, declining 
to be a candidate, he asked that his name be not considered in the 
voting, whereupon Senior Vice-Commander John A. Wiedersheim 
was unanimously elected to succeed him. A resolution of thanks 
to Commander Allen followed: “ For the very efficient manner 
he had performed his duties as commander of the Corps and for 
the great interest always manifested by him in its welfare.” 

In the absence of the active command in the field during the 
Homestead riots of July, 1892, the armory, in compliance with a 
request made by Colonel Bowman, was placed in charge of the 
Veteran Corps. A detail of an officer of the day and seven mem- 
bers of the Corps was on duty each day during the time the regi- 
ment was absent. 

Another Field Day of the Corps, on September 5, 1892, fol- 
lowed the one of the previous year, again at Pennsgrove, New 
Jersey, with the steamer Thomas Clyde. Target shooting, fes- 
tivities, games and exercises were once more in eviderce. The 
character of the shooting, however, seemed to call for the special 
comment of the committee. ‘We desire,” as they said in their 
report, “to call especial attention to the shooting done, as many of 
the comrades have not fired a shot for years, and the Corps is to be 
congratulated upon the showing made.” This time the first prize 
went to J. W. Warren, and the second, shot off on a tie between 
F. D. Heckman and John M. Root, was won by Root. 

At the adjourned annual meeting of April 29, 1893, Com- 
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mander John A. Wiedersheim declining a re-election, Col. 
Theodore E. Wiedersheim was placed in nomination for com- 
mander, and the nominations having closed, and the tellers an- 
nouncing that he had been unanimously chosen, Colonel Wieder- 
sheim was thereupon declared to be the commander for the ensuing 
year; each recurring year in the eighteen successive re-elections 
that have followed adding with an increasing trust its further 
testimony of recognition, appreciation, confidence, and commenda- 
tion. 

With the advent of Colonel Wiedersheim, came Col. J. Camp- 
bell Gilmore as adjutant, and there he has been ever since, and 
doubtless will be, until he himself shall determine otherwise. 

September 25 was selected as the time, and the First Regi- 
ment’s Rifle Range as the place for the Corps Field Day for 1893. 
Sixty-one members and fourteen guests contested for the eight 
prizes that had been placed in competition for the best scores made 
at the targets. Comrade Mehard wen the first, Hess second, North 
third, Zane fourth, Burroughs fifth, Margerum sixth, Woehr 
seventh, and Moore Al., eighth. Lieutenant McGlathery led the 
guests and carried off the trophy. 

The First Regiment’s Veteran Corps, assigned by the Joint 
Committee of Select and Common Council the post of honor to 
march immediately in front of the Liberty Bell, paraded on 
November 6, 1893, on the occasion of the reception and escort of 
the Bell on its return, after its six months’ absence, from the 
World’s Columbian Fair at Chicago. The march was a patriotic 
ovation all along the route from Twelfth and York Streets, where 
the Bell was received, thence to Broad and Diamond, south to 
Christian Street, countermarching to Chestnut, and thence to 
Independence Hall, where the sacred relic was once more restored 
to its old familiar abiding place. 

The Veteran Corps, on the invitation of the Union League, 
acted as an escort to General Benjamin Harrison, ex-President 
of the United States, on the occasion of a reception given him by 
that body on Thursday evening, December 21, 1893. The re- 
ception was a brilliant affair, and some of the members of the 
League were free to say that much of its success and brilliancy 
was due to the presence of and active part taken by the Corps. 
Hon. J. Russell Young, the President of the Union League, in a 
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letter dated December 22, 1893, addressed to Colonel Wiedersheim, 
acknowledged the courtesy of the acceptance of the invitation and 
the service rendered by the Corps as follows: 

Permit me as the President of the Union League to express to you and 
the gentlemen under your command my obligations for your services in 
enabling us to render due honor to General Harrison. There was no incident 
in the reception that gave him more pleasure and he charged me to express 


his warmest appreciation and thanks. It was a gracious office performed 
with precision, discipline and ease, and I thank you for it, 


At the January meeting of 1894, Comrade Alexander P. 
Colesberry read an ably prepared paper on the duties performed 
by the Seventh Regiment, Pennsylvania Militia, in the cam- 
paign of 1862. On its completion he was tendered the thanks of 
the Corps and requested to furnish a copy for preservation in 
the archives. 

At the adjourned aunual meeting, of April 28, 1894, upon 
Colonel Wiedersheim’s re-election, Col. R. Dale Benson and Ool. 
Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., elected for the first time to serve with 
him, began their long and uninterrupted career as senior and 
junior vice-commander, respectively. 

At the January meeting of 1895, Comrade Samuel B. Huey 
read a paper of much interest and rich historic value, entitled, 
“Remembrances of Blockade Life and the Assault on Fort 
_ Fisher.” Close attention followed his every utterance, and at its 
conclusion he was heartily applauded and sincerely thanked. 

On the same evening Comrade Jos. R. C. Ward presented a 
copy of the History of the One Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. 

Major Edwin N. Benson, calling attention to the fact of the 
noticeable absence of a stand of colors, which the organization 
should never have been without, generously offered to furnish one. 
His offer was enthusiastically accepted and with a rising vote he 
was thanked for his generosity. 

The stand of colors was formally presented to the Corps on the 
occasion of the Thirty-fourth Anniversary Banquet at the same 
time with and preceding the presentation of the portraits of the 
ex-colonels. Major Edwin N. Benson’s speech, with its beautiful 
allusions to Edward Everett Hale’s immortal legend of “ A Man 
Without a Country,” was long remembered as an oratorical gem. 
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After the flags had been unfurled and marched around the room, 
the entire company standing, the sentiment inspiring, the enthu- 
siasm impulsive, to the “three cheers for Old Glory” there was 
hearty demonstrative response. General Latta responded with a 
speech of acceptance. 

The Veteran Corps, from the beginning, had been gathering 
relics, papers, documents, original matter, mementos, souvenirs, 
arms, equipment and uniforms, for preservation and exhibition; of 
increasing value with the years, the future will accord them in- 
estimable worth. Many are of special moment and directly con- 
cern the First Regiment. Not the least of these is the original 
commission of Col. P. C. Ellmaker as the first colonel. In the 
absence of all official or original records at Harrisburg, of the 
formation and organization of the First Regiment, it would seem, 
as has been previously shown, to be the only link in the possession 
of the regiment that binds it to an authoritative past.? 

With a view to enlarging the scope of this collection, adding 
to its usefulness, and increasing its value, the initiative taken by 
Colonel Bonnaffon, a committee subsequently charged with its 
execution, it was determined that the portraits in oil, of the ex- 
colonels, each in the uniform he wore while in commission, should 
be painted, framed, and placed upon the walls of the Veteran 
Corps Room, which is as well the relic room, the room now so 
known and in use by the Corps in the new armory building. 
The portraits were those of Colonels Ellmaker, Kneass, Smith, 
Prevost, McMichael, Latta, Benson, and Wiedersheim. 

The work of the artist had so neared completion that 
provision was made to make their presentation to the Corps the 
distinguishing feature of the Veteran Corps’ Annual Banquet, at 
the Union League, in commemoration of the Regiment’s Thirty- 
fourth Anniversary, April 19, 1895. 


*In the minutes of the Veteran Corps of January 20, 1892 (see Adjutant’s 
Minute Book), there appears the following: 


“Comrade Wm. H. Kern presented to the Corps through Commander 
Allen, the original and first commission of Col. P. C. Ellmaker, as Colonel of 
the Regiment. On motion of Jun. V. Com’d, a resolution that the thanks of 
the Corps be tendered Comrade Kern for the same, and that it be suitably 
framed and placed in the Armory, was unanimously adopted.” 
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Out of the usual course in morerelaborate preparations, floral 
display, decorations and appointments, the presence of ladies after 
the feast was over and the speaking began, the glitter and glamour 
of uniforms and accoutrements of the Veteran Corps and their 
military guests, the historic distinctiveness of the occasion has its 
best recollections for preservation in the two speeches which here 
follow: Col. Clayton McMichael’s, in presentation of the por- 
traits, and Comrade Samuel B. Huey’s, in acceptance, speeches 
that for shapely phrase, rich and persuasive rhetoric, real historic 
worth, have but few rivals in the postprandial eloquence of the 
times. 

Colonel Clayton MeMichael’s speech of presentation : 


The duty assigned to me has been undertaken with some diffidence and 
with much pleasure. No citizen of Philadelphia could realize more earnestly 
how deep should be the appreciation of patriotism created by recalling the 
loyal contribution of each of our companions, whose portraits here displayed 
are for all time hereafter to be guarded and cherished by the Veteran Corps 
and by the First Regiment. No one can look upon these faces with a higher 
pride in the indisputable knowledge that from the foundation of the Republic 
no military organization in this or in any other State has been honored by 
an unbroken succession of commanders so noble of purpose, so sacrificing of 
self, so pure in thought and so brave in action, as this phalanx of heroes 
on whose shoulders have rested the eagles of that ever-glorious corps of 
true American soldiery, the First Regiment of Infantry of the mighty 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Most difficult it is fitly to fill the measure of gratitude due to these 
men, dead and living, and to their unflinching comrades, for their protection 
of our homes; for their repulse of the invaders who marshalled the cohorts of 
treason and flaunted the banners of rebellion almost at the gates of our 
State capital; for their magnificent heroism in fiercer and more desperate 
conflicts to preserve the integrity of the nation and uphold the supremacy 
of our ever-adored Flag, the symbol of its unity; for their emphasis of law 
and their maintenance of order during days of dangerous domestic disturb- 
ances; and haply not less potent to the enduring betterment of mankind; 
for their generous gifts of time, of courage, of blood in need, for the service 
of the generations in which they have lived and for the service of the genera- 
tions not yet conceived. 

Yes, let these portraits be carried to your altars and hung on your Armory 
walis. Tokens of highest reverence forever; to canonize these teachers of 
illustrious examples. The time may come—though God be praised the 
decrees of Nature will have swept from the possibilities of that understand- 
ing all who shared in the then-to-be-forgotten deeds—when the American 
Civil War may be held as a tradition, exciting no more emotion than the 
calmness with which all men of the Anglo-Saxon race look back to the Wars 
of the Roses, the sanguinary feuds of York and Lancaster, which in their course 
arrayed upon the two opposing sides the people of a whole kingdom. The 
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time may come—perhaps the prescience of some living optimists may already 
see the signs—when all men shall live im harmony. The time may come when 
the iron hand and the relentless force of capital will be turned always to 
a fair partnership with labor, and not to constant contests of its claims. 
The time may come when ignorance and folly and hunger and long-suffering 
will recognize that statutes constituted by intelligence must be accepted as a 
common benefit, not to be disputed by violence, When such things as these 
shall come to pass, and not until they have come to pass, will these pictured 
presentments cease to convey their exalting story of duty sacredly contem- 
plated and of duty faithfully performed. Faithful all, from the instant 
of that scant gathering in April, 1861, when he was patriot among patriots 
most richly endowed, my beloved father, Morton McMichael, named to your 
just forming regiment its first Colonel, until this very hour when—under 
Colonel Wendell P. Bowman, a leader whose merits need no spokesman in this 
gathering—its full quota of high-spirited young Americans assemble with 
equal readiness to prove the members of the First Regiment, as on this day 
thirty-four years ago, second to no body of men in all the world, in honor, 
in valor, and in prompt. obedience to their country’s summons. 


CoLoNEL Peter C. ELLMAKER 


Well done, thou good and faithful servant! In what better than in the 
soft syllables of Holy Writ can we sound our sentences of eulogy? Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant! Well done, who from the unaccustomed 
levies of gray-bearded men and stripling boys, unused and, presumably, un- 
suitable to arms, forged and welded in the fire of most loyal fervor, that 
coherent and shapely mass—the Gray Reserves—whose solid form and firm 
step paraded through the streets of Philadelphia, taught fear-burdened women 
to sleep quiet in their beds; and timid men, apprehensive of unknown 
alarms, to turn again with a new freshened faith to their treasures or their 
toils. Well done, thou of gaunt and giant stature, whose grim figure and 
thunder-emulating voice made thee in outward form the type of single-pur- 
posed and stern-visaged Puritan; but in whose gentle heart lay tenderness so 
sweet that prattling children played unhindered with thy hanging sword— 
PreTeR CLARKSON ELLMAKER. 


CoLoNEL NAPoLEon B. KNEASS 


For those among the quick as well as for those who are no longer mortal, 
it should be for some more gifted a welcome task to cull from the flowers 
of rhetoric for each a separate garland, more beautiful than any my poor 
skill might weave. Let such panegyrist or biographer attempt to portray for 
these of their whole deserving. Yet, at least for those whose lives are now 
but memories, may not we also trespass upon silence to say, “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant”; and thus bare our heads to him who was 
first to lead you, Veterans of the Gray Reserves, to the expectation of 
collision on the battlefield with the armed legions of southern insurrection. 
To him, soldier-citizen, citizen-soldier: alert; watchful; sagacious and brave— 
NapoLtron BonAPARTE KNEASS. 
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CoLONEL CHARLES S. SMITH 


So let us speak to that vigorous, untiring, much-esteemed veteran, whose 
devotion to his country brought him to the command of one of the companies 
of the Gray Reserves at a period of life when the law exempts all men and 
when the sluggish currents in our arteries usually dull the fiery ardor that 
befits the soldier. A Colonel, he, who in spite of his more than three- 
score years, shared every fatigue of the drill, every hardship of the camp, 
and every danger of those perilous days of 1863, with the unfaltering tread, 
the ever-encouraging voice, the eagerness for action and the disregard of 
self, of fervent boyhood. Well done! To him whom you of the Veteran Corps 
wisely chose to be your own first chieftain; to him of loyal blood and loyal 
heart; to him whose life began before the century was born and who did 
not lay down his rights of comradeship in your pleasures and your cares 
until more than eighty years had been numbered in his career of usefulness 
and honor—-CHARLES SomERS SMITH. 


CoLONEL CuArRLeS M. PREVOST 


To him, also, indeed well done, cavalier and Christian both! who, with 
every charm of presence and full dignity of mien, was the embodiment of 
graces that were his heritage from courtier and warrior—alike renowned for 
virtue and for daring—from whose loins had been sped no corrupting germ, 
With such purity of thought and such unfearing heart, there seemed to live 
again some ancestral Crusader, while upon his own soul most surely was 
inscribed, as his forefathers had engraved upon their shields: “Strength from 
on high.” Recklessly gallant on many a field of strife, a cavalier he was 
without a blemish and without a stain; while in the days of peace, true to 
his high ideals, he lived for the good he found in the world, and not for 
its gains! So gentle, that even in the darkest shadows of the awful woe 
which for many saddened days shut the whole earth from his sight, he 
breathed no more complaining sounds than the submissive Christian’s sign of 
resignation, “ God’s will be done.”—CuyarLtes MArtetT Prevost—Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant! 


COLONEL JAMES W. LATTA 


For a brief moment let us halt in these tear-accented epicedian rites to 
speak our regret that time denies to-night fair tribute to the living. That 
in this gallery of heroic work we must pass by with but a marching salute— 
JaMEs WititAm Larra—who showed in the years of his coloneley, as he 
had shown before in battle, and in bivouac of actual war, and as he has 
shown since in grave responsibilities of great public trust—that rare com- 
bination of the qualities of excellence, courage, ability and integrity. 


CoLoNEL R. DALE BENSON 


Nor may we linger to say enough of one for whom no heart pulses in 
admiration greater than does my own. To be mute seems almost to be traitor 
to a childhood friendship, cemented in tramp and tent during the elbow- 
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touching trials of the Rebellion. A friendship, which, doubtless to endure 
until we have conquered the great mystery, could know no privilege higher 
than to utter unstinted praise of the distinguished soldier, and not less 
distinguished citizen, to whom no laurels have been alluring and no reward 
a temptation beyond the self-consciousness of duty well and truly done. A 
master of discipline, a master of strategy, a master of the confidence of men; 
the painter is yet unfound whose hand has traced upon the silent canvas the 
lineaments of one held more closely in his comrades’ love, or better in this 
world’s esteem, than he of prowess unsurpassed, who, familiar with every 
surrounding danger, and with his own body ever nearest the foe, led his 
men through the jaws of brutal ambush into the tiger-blooded mob with the 
same calm asurance with which he had displayed their proficiency on dress 
parade. He whose modesty still keeps his cheek in rosy blush;—our dear 
RicHarp DALE BENSON. 


CoLoNEL THEODORE E, WIEDERSHEIM 


Theodore Edward Wiedersheim: Him, too, we must neglect, Wiedersheim 
who, despite the cares of a most busy life, never neglected anything if by 
his labor or by his skill he might make easier the burdens of some fellow- 
creatures. Dauntless Wiedersheim, who won the right to colonel’s spurs long 
before he had the rank to wear them. A captain so valiant that all about him 
learned to know his worth. Wiedersheimy who faced peril or pleasure with 
the same sweet smile, and with ever precise elegance made the newest 
recruit and him oldest of the files alike to know that nothing can be too neatly 
nor too exactly done, not even fighting. The shining sword his predecessor 
had so proudly laid down lost nothing of its lustre while wielded in his hand; 
and where’er the honors of this regiment be sung, all tongues will join in 
verse of praise to him: Well done, Wiedersheim! 


CoLoNEL WILLIAM MoMIcHAEL 


My fellow-soldiers and my fellow-citizens, my task is almost done. But 
what of him of whom no other here could find it so hard to speak? He was 
the most recent among these good commanders to be mustered into immor- 
tality; and if it be true, as the poet has made the Recording Angel say, 
that God loves him best who best did love his fellow-man, no more favored 
soldier will stand with the Celestial Guard of the Almighty’s throne. His 
exquisite and gentle nature suspected no guile in others because itself of 
that vice barren. Believing all honest ambitions to be unselfish, he supposed 
neither animosities nor jealousies to exist elsewhere, as to himself such 
heartburnings were unknown. The military confidant of some of the greatest 
captains of modern times, of Fremont, of Halleck, of George H. Thomas 
and of Rosecrans; and the selected and trusted agent of greater than of 
these—of Lincoln and of Grant—he knew no other law of fidelity than that 
which he has practised in the charges reposed in him. His faith in those 
whom he assumed to be his friends was implicit, and in his loyalty he 
ever ascribed any shortcoming in their interest to some lacking in his own 
example. Had there been but his alone, we should have needed no different 
text. Before the day, in 1861, whose anniversary this day you celebrate, he 
stood, musket in hand, offering himself for the defence of his country. From 
that hour until the suppression of the Rebellion, he shared in every vicissi- 
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tude of military service, including the hazards of battle and the miseries of 
southern prisons, caring nothing for fame,’but striving always to meet the 
eall of duty, Duty! the watchword of his life. Duty to his country first, 
then duty to his fellow-men. Duty to teach them. Duty to persuade them 
to the right. Duty to contend with them against injustice. Duty to fight 
for them against wrong. In his marvellous oratory, and in his matchless 
rhetoric, sometimes pleading and sometimes arraigning, but always defending 
the weak, the wretched and the down-trodden. It seems but yesterday we 
listened to the lips, across which none ever knew a foul thought to pass, 
give voice to love profound for this fair city of his birth. It seems but 
yesterday his cheery laugh resounded in these halls. It seems but yesterday 
your hands and his were clasped in soldierly fraternity. It seems, alas! but 
yesterday—for it was but two years ago this very night he died—that church 
chimes rang and white-robed choir chanted hymns, and reverent hundreds 
knelt in mournful prayer to say to him, “ Well done.” Dutiful son, affec- 
tionate brother, tender husband, loving father, devoted friend and conscientious 
citizen, where may we look for better in example? Patient and forbearing, 
earnest and sincere, loyal and true, fearless and bold, capable and wise, 
learned and eloquent: Well done, thou good and faithful servant, Wr~Lt1am 
McMIcHA&.. 


Members of the Veteran Corps of the First Regiment, from the donors 
I now deliver to you these portraits. Whatever the distinctions of those whom 
they represent—and my poor phrases have most inadequately referred to them 
—chief, first and highest among all was that which through the grace of the 
Almighty God each one of us shares with each one of them, the right to 
say, I am an American citizen. 


Comrade Samuel B. Huey, on behalf of the Veteran Corps, in 
acceptance of the portraits, said: 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen; It was with no slight degree of pride 
that I found myself selected to represent the Veteran Corps on this occasion. 
To speak for others is always a responsibility; to speak for men who have 
earned a place in the world’s regard is a distinction. 

Perhaps the most appropriate of all replies to the eloquent remarks 
which have been made by the gentlemen who spoke on behalf of those who 
to-night present us with the portraits which grace these walls would be the 
expressive words: “ Thanks, heartfelt thanks,’ and yet custom and the 
expectations of our guests furnish the excuse for a more elaborate response. 

It is a fortunate thing that in the rush and hurry of our busy lives 
incidents like this occur and take us out of and away from the daily routine 
of existence, 

We are largely creatures of habit, and despite convictions of duty and 
resolutions of right doing, we slip into grooves to the detriment of ourselves 
and others. Nothing better serves the purpose of jostling us out of ruts, 
continuing our interests in the movements of our fellow beings, keeping 
us in touch with the growth and solution of the world’s great problems, 
and insuring the life and influence of elevating and controlling impulses, 
than the celebration of important events. 
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We live in a vortex of business, suits, stocks, bonds, and money-making. 
Into the church, the club, the home and our most joyous festivities comes the 
shadow of the shop, and the man whose talk is all of the street. We tire 
of it, but stolidly endure it. And yet how eagerly we gather round the ex- 
pression of real sentiment outside of the shop, especially if it be one which 
summons memories of past companionships of shared trials and hardships, 
of struggles and proud achievements, of braved dangers and accomplished 
results. 

We who were upon the stage of action during the Civil War recall in 
moments like these, as if it were but yesterday, the scenes and events 
which have been touched upon in the presentation address with such graphic 
descriptive power. It was a rare privilege to have been a participant in 
those stirring scenes. 

The classics of the world have been enriched by the writing of the lives 
of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, Thomas, Reynolds, McPherson, and a 
host. of others, each wearing a halo of glory all his own; and students of 
history will add to Thermopylx, Yorktown, Saratoga, Waterloo, the Crimea, 
Sedan and Paris the names of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, Corinth, 
Vicksburg, Lookout Mountain, Atlanta, Wilderness, Gettysburg and Rich- 
mond. But the master artists who catch the spirit of the times in which 
battles were fought will never rest until they place on enduring monuments 
the names of the officers and men who. fought under the’mighty generals, 
and by their zeal, intelligence, bravery and indomitable perseverance gave 
them the victories which have made their names immortal. The details of 
the pictures which the next generation will paint in imagination would in- 
deed be incomplete unless they embraced the men who led regiments and 
companies, as well as those who wore the stars. 

And if, when the speaker and the artist have completed their story, the 
question is raised—Why the struggle? What the cause which led up to 
heroic acts?—these portraits will lead to a further answer. 

“ Centuries ago,” runs a legend, “in the older world of Asia there lived 
an Indian prince in oriental splendor and magnificence. He loved a maiden, 
beautiful and pure, and brought her to his palace as his royal bride. As 
time passed by, his love for her only grew the stronger, and for her gratifica- 
tion he founded cities and built magnificent palaces. At last he built a palace 
grander than all, of the finest material, ornamented with the brightest 
and purest gems, where he could worship at the shrine of her he so loved, 
Its delicately beautiful architecture was the marvel of all men. Just as 
the vision of its splendor burst upon her the forbidding shadow of Azrael, 
the Angel of Death, swept across her path, and the potentate, bowed down 
in grief at the loss of her whom he had all too fondly cherished, dedicated 
to her as her abode in death that matchlessly beautiful palace in which 
he had fondly hoped to see her live.” 

Years ago our forefathers, at the cost of struggle, endurance, wounds, 
suffering and life itself, reared in this western world a palace, rich in all 
that makes character and honor, where they hoped that the priceless gem 
of Liberty should forever dwell. The nations of the world gazed with in- 
tensest interest, and as the Grecian sailors in ancient times looked at the 
golden statue of Minerva on the Acropolis, and bowed in reverent awe as 
they caught the gleam of the morning sun on its burnished shield and 
helmet, so did the oppressed of all nationalities look to see the reflection 
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of manhood from the experiment of self-government, and bend listening ears 
to catch the notes of Liberty’s anthem, while our fathers drew such inspiration 
from their gem that progress and Christian civilization advanced with giant 
strides. Such a century had never been marked on the dial of time. But 
ruthless hands were laid on the palace, mighty instruments of destruction 
attacked its foundations, disloyal servitors proved traitors to their trust, 
and the fair fabric seemed tottering to its tall. The shadow of Azrael came 
sweeping over it, and it seemed doomed to be the sepulchre instead of 
the home of Liberty. Then, as a wild ery of despair came wafted on the 
breeze, it was met by a stern shout of defiance. From north and east 
and west the children of Liberty came forth, full panoplied for her defence. 
Patriotism, loyalty and honor asserted their power. Their bugle call was 
an inspiration. Men—these men—and a mighty host of others, made glad 
response. The advancing host was hurled back, distrust was driven out, 
the taint of slavery was washed away with drops of blood—the palace was 
saved—Liberty enthroned as never before in a safe abiding place and not 
in a tomb, and obedience to the Constitution and the law made an inflexible 
and inviolable rule. Such was the reason and the history of the struggle. 

And when the story is finished, and the full meaning of flag and trophy, 
uniform and portrait, is thus explained, the flame of patriotism will burst 
forth, and there will be born an appreciation such as could in no other way 
be created of the surpassing value of that which cost so much of treasure and 
of blood, an unswerving purpose to preserve and defend it, and a consecration 
to noble living and a loyal support of the government. 

Then the teacher, seizing this opportunity, may open the leaves of the 
life of the martyred President, and read as the conclusion of the matter: 


“ Let reverence of the law be breathed by every mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in the schools, seminaries and col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling books and almanacs; let it be 
preached from pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced in courts 
of justice; in short, let it become the political religion of the nation.” 


By such teaching shall Liberty be preserved, and an answer be given to 
the ery: 

“God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking, 
For while the rabble, with their thumbworn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish stride, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps.” 


There is an Eastern story of a child who saw a silver spangle lying in 
the sand. Picking it up, she found it was attached to a fine thread of gold. 
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As she drew this out of the sand there were other spangles on it, and the 
filament seemed endless. She wound it about her head and about her neck, 
her arms and her body, until she was covered with resplendent gold and silver. 

So when a child takes up the one spangle of patriotism, unalloyed by 
personal greed or petty jealousy. As he lifts it he finds it is attached to a 
filament of gold, and as he draws up this thread he finds other personal and 
civie virtues clinging to it, until when he has wound the golden thread around 
his mind and heart, lo! he has grown to be a man worthy of the name. 

Mr. Commander, I do not mean to indulge in rhapsody or mere rhetoric. 
This scene to-night has a lesson, and should be a prophecy. The utilitarian 
sentiment of the age tends to deaden the ear to all save money and material 
good. There is something higher in life than accumulation of wealth—some- 
thing nobler than selfish indulgence—but the better nature must be fed, as is 
the physical man; the fires of patriotism must be kept kindled, the lessons 
of home, of country, of honor, of patriotism of the flag, must be taught by 
song and story. The duties of citizenship must be impressed by precept and 
by example, and it is on us that the duty rests; it is to us the glad privilege 
is given of training and teaching those who must soon be the lawmakers of our 
country and the defenders of its life. 

To-night we are helped in duty and privilege by the donors of these por- 
traits, and while we gratefully accept the gifts, we congratulate them upon the 
embraced opportunity of aiding in the glorious work which has been suggested. 

Gentlemen donors, the command salutes and thanks you for what you have 
done. 


The most interesting and instructive lecture of Comrade A. F. 
Watch, at the October meeting of 1895, on “ A Personal Trip 
from Denmark to Russia,” illustrated with stereopticon views, was 
listened to with appreciation. At the meeting of January, 1896, 
Col. Jos. R. C. Ward delivered his address, “General Meade, 
the Stonewall of Gettysburg.” 

Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, commanding the Army of the 
United States, as the reviewing officer of the regiment on the 
anniversary parade of April 19, 1896, had been the guest of the 
Veteran Corps at its banquet in the evening, which courtesy 
General Miles subsequently acknowledged, in a letter to Colonel 
Wiedersheim, as follows: 


I am just in receipt of your letter of April 20th, and desire to express to 
you, and through you, to the Veteran Corps of the First Regiment, my appre- 
ciation of the kindness received at your hands during my recent visit to the 
City of Philadelphia. It has given me great pleasure to meet the members of 
your Corps, and I feel extremely indebted to you for having afforded me the 
opportunity to do so. 

Hoping for a renewal of those pleasant associations in the near future, 

. I remain, ete. 


During the month of May, 1896, a distinguished body of 
Military Surgeons of the United States held their annual session 
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in Philadelphia, and the Veteran Corps was selected by the Gen- 
eral Committee, who had their entertainment in charge, to escort 
the body in its attendance at the reception given by the First 
Regiment at the Regimental Armory. 

The Veteran Corps had been selected on September 3, 1896, 
by the Union League, to escort His Excellency, Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang, to the reception tendered him by that body, from his quar- 
ters at the Hotel Walton, to the Union League House. The 
Viceroy’s other appointments, however, prevented his attendance. 

The Veteran Corps, at the January meeting of 1897, extended 
to Comrade James Rankin Young its congratulations upon his 
election in the November previous to represent the Fourth Penn- 
sylvania District, in the House of Representatives of the United 
States, which Comrade Young subsequently acknowledged with 
grateful thanks and expression of high appreciation. 

It was at the same January meeting that Maj.-Gen. St. Clair 
A. Mulholland delivered, as an address, an instructive and valu- 
able contribution to the history of the times he knew so intimately, 
entitled, “ Four Years in the Army.” 

On May 14, 1897, the Veteran Corps escorted President 
McKinley from the Hotel Walton to the Union League, and after- 
wards assisted at the reception given him by that body on that 
occasion. This service the Union League subsequently acknowl- 
edged, through its Board of Directors, with a vote of thanks. 

At the October meeting of 1897, Comrade William H. Patter- 
son delivered an interesting historical address on the Artillery 
Corps of the Washington Grays, including an account of the First 
Regiment’s connection with that organization. On this occasion 
the Corps was honored, through his acceptance of its invitation, 
by the presence of Maj.-Gen. Galusha A. Pennypacker, U. S. A., 
retired, a distinguished officer of both the volunteer and regular 
establishments, but of special renown for his masterful and suc- 
cessful assault on Fort Fisher, North Carolina, as Colonel of the 
Ninety-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

At the January meeting of 1898, Mr. C. J. Hexamer delivered 
an instructive illustrated lecture entitled, ‘‘ Views of Syria from 
the Saddle.” 

On February 22, 1898, upon the invitation of the Provost and 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, the Veteran Corps 
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escorted President William McKinley to the Academy of Music, 
where the President delivered the University’s annual address, 
commemorative of the birthday of Washington. 

The Spanish-American War, April to October, 1898, gave 
opportunity for a demonstration of the practical and purposeful 
usefulness of the First Regiment’s Veteran Corps of a wider scope 
than had theretofore been afforded. The opportunity was promptly 
made effective. 

The Armory Building, with all the property interests and 
belongings of the Regiment, during its six months’ absence in the 
field, went to the custody and keeping of the Veteran Corps, 
through its officers, who by virtue of their offices were members 
of the corporation, the First Regiment Association, by whom it 
was safely and securely cared for. The welfare of the Regiment was 
carefully looked after, and families in need of help were relieved, 
whenever their wants were made known. 

At the annual meeting, April 30, 1898, a special committee of 
eleven was appointed, “ to take into full consideration what action 
shall be taken by the Corps in view of the present state of affairs 
in the country,” with Col. R. Dale Benson as chairman, and Com- 
rades Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., C. Stuart Patterson, James Camp- 
bell Gilmore, James Hogan, William S. Poulterer, Alexander P. 
Colesberry, James W. Latta, William W. Allen, A. C. Rockhill, 
and Theo. E. Wiedersheim, commander, as members. 

This committee held many sessions, had frequent interviews 
and exchanged considerable correspondence with the Government 
and State authorities, and the Regiment in the field. At all times 
ready to clothe and equip a regiment for active service, the Gov- 
ernment to supply the arms, ready with money and men for the 
organization of a new regiment, the emergency did not seem to 
immediately demand the authorization of any new regimental 
units. This conclusion was officially confirmed from Harrisburg, 
as stated in a letter to the chairman of the committee, from Adju- 
tant-General Stewart, to the effect that “The work of recruiting 
under orders from the War Department at this time is in line of 
recruiting the present company organizations in the service up to 
the required number. If new companies are to be recruited and 
added to regiments, your suggestion as to officers of the two com- 
panies to be added to the First Regiment will receive the most 
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careful consideration by the Governor and Commander-in-Chief.” 

But a brief interval followed, when, upon the visit of the 
chairman of the committee, Colonel Benson, to the camp of the 
Regiment, at Mount Gretna, he was instructed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Good, commanding, to immediately begin recruiting, 
largely directed in the beginning to fill vacancies in the ranks that 
followed rejections under the medical examinations that preceded 
the regiment’s muster into the United States service. To the ful- 
filment of these instructions the committee promptly directed its 
energies with most fruitful results. A sub-committee on recruiting 
was appointed, with Comrade J. Campbell Gilmore as its chair- 
man. 

The first purpose was speedily accomplished, and within 
twenty-four hours one hundred and fifty men were sent to Mount 
Gretna to fill the vacancies caused by these rejections. Posters 
were placed on the bulletin boards of the different newspapers, and 
sign boards in front of the Armory, announcing that the First 
Regiment wanted desirable recruits. For the next two days re- 
cruiting continued actively, and the first detachment of one 
hundred and fifty was within that time followed by two hundred 
and twenty-five more men. And again responsive to further in- 
structions and in fulfilment of additional requisitions, before 
the 18th of June there had been forwarded to the headquarters 
of the First Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania Volunteers, respec- 
tively, at Camp Hastings, at Mount Gretna, and Camp Thomas, 
at’ Chickamauga, Ga., a total of seven hundred and _ twenty-five 
men, recruited for the active command. 

Sixteen hundred men had offered themselves. In the pre- 
liminary examination, single men only were accepted whose char- 
acter and qualifications met the prescribed standards. Then fol- 
lowed the necessary physical examinations by Majors Charles 8. 
Turnbull and J. Wilkes O’Neill, surgeons, and Assistant Surgeon 
Thomas C. Potter, of the Veteran Corps, conducted under all the 
rigorous requirements of War Department standards. It may 
fairly be assumed that with such close and skillful scrutiny when 
these seven hundred and twenty-five men, selected from the sixteen 
hundred, reached the front, they were passed into the ranks with- 
out further depletion. 

A special hospital train, from the University of Pennsylvania, 
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with Major Charles S. Turnbull, Surgeon, as the representative 
of the Corps, in charge, was sent on September 11, 1898, to Camp 
Poland, Knoxville, Tenn., provided with all needed appointments 
for the transportation of such patients as most required home 
attentions. The train returned with fifty-one men from the regi- 
ment, many of them sorely ill; the recovery of all was hastened 
by the removal, and in not a few instances life was saved. Major 
Turnbull’s comprehensive special report of the expedition is a valu- 
able contribution to the semi-official literature of the time. 

The following.acknowledgment and recognition of the appre- 
ciation of the Corps, unanimously adopted, was forwarded to the 
University of Pennsylvania: 

To the Provost and the Board of Managers of the Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania: 


We tender the cordial thanks of the Corps for your great kindness and 
tender care of our comrades of the First, Pennsylvania Volunteers, when your 
sixth hospital train brought up over fifty of them from Camp Poland, the 
Second Division Hospital at Knoxville, Tenn., and Chickamauga, Ga. Once 
turned toward home, every man commenced to improve, and thanks to the 
skill and attention of Dr. T. Mellor Tyson and his able corps of physicians 
and nurses, all made a phenomenally successful trip and have since continued 
to do well; it is furthermore : 

Resolved, That we again thank you for extending to Comrade, Surgeon 
Charles 8. Turnbull, of the Veteran Corps, the courtesy of accompanying the 
train as our representative and express our appreciation of your prompt and 
generous response to the call of Col. J. Lewis Good for succor for his suffering 
men of the First Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


The following correspondence and resolution incident to the 
tender of a hospital train by the German Hospital to bring home 
patients from the First and other regiments from the hospitals at 
Knoxville and vicinity, and an offer to subsequently care for the 
sick on their return, indicated the wide-spread patriotic desire of 
the philanthropic ‘to be ever helpful: 


Puina., Sept. 9th, 1898. 
Cou. THro. E. WIEDERSHEIM, 
Commanding the Veteran Corps, First Regiment, N. G. P. 


Dear Colonel: The German Hospital takes great pleasure in offering a 
fully equipped train to bring home to Philadelphia and subsequently care for 
the sick boys of the gallant First or any others the Chief Medical Officer in 
charge may designate. Awaiting your command, 

I am, yours very truly, 


(Signed) Joun D. LANKENAU, 
President German Hospital. 
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To the President and Board of Trustees of the 
German Hospital, of Philadelphia. 
GENTLEMEN: At a stated meeting of the Veteran Corps of the First 
Regiment, N. G. Pa., held October 14th, it was unanimously 


Resolwed, We tender the thanks of the Corps not only for the great care 
of so many of our comrades who have been so successfully treated at your 
institution, but also for the generous offer of your President of a special 
German Hospital train to bring home from Knoxville, Tenn., the ill men of 
the First Pennsylvania Volunteers; it was further 


Resolved, That we would express our thanks to the resident physicians 
and sisters of the German Hospital for their untiring devotion to, and cheer- 
ful nursing of, our sick soldier boys, and in assuring you of our appreciation 
wish to especially mention Drs, J. Allen and C. Wille, who, with the sisters, 
must be congratulated upon the happy results of the judicious management 
of their universally grateful patients. 

The reception and escort furnished by the Corps upon the 
return of the regiment from its volunteer duty in the field, on 
September 18, was most memorable and successful. The appear- 
ance of both the uniformed and non-uniformed battalions; the 
character of the men parading, many of our leading citizens 
prominent in finance, law, mercantile and manufacturing pursuits, 
marched side by side, and showed the people of Philadelphia that 
the old-time members of the First Regiment, ever ready to 
give countenance, lend aid, and furnish support to the parent 
organization, now distinctively emphasized their purpose when it 
was in the service of the country as a body of United States 
Volunteers. 

This briefly told story of the Veteran Corps’ activities in the 
war with Spain appropriately concludes with the expression of 
appreciation and recognition by the First Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Infantry, United States Volunteers, of the Corps’ services in its 
behalf, made manifest by the action of the Board of Officers just 
prior to the regiment’s muster out of service. 

Heapquarters First REGIMENT, 
PENNSYLVANIA INFANTRY, U. S. VoLUNTEERS, 
Camp, Philadelphia, Pa., October 12, 1898. 
At a meeting of the Officers of the First Regiment Infantry, U. S., Penna. 


Vols., held at the armory on the above date, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the officers be and are hereby extended, on 
behalf of the regiment, to the Veteran Corps of the First Regiment, N. G. P., 
for the many kindnesses shown by them to the regiment while in the field, and 
for the escort upon the return of the regiment to its home station. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Veteran Corps, 
First Regiment, N. G. P. 
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The Veteran Corps, by invitation of the Board of Directors, 
participated in the Union League’s reception to President 
William McKinley and the officers of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, on the evening of Wednesday, October 26, 1898, 
the oceasion of the great Peace Jubilee celebration, rendering such 
efficient service that the Board subsequently thanked the Corps 
by letter for its attentions. 

Again, on April 27, 1899, the Veteran Corps, on the invitation 
of the Fairmount Park Art Association, acted as the escort of 
President William McKinley from the Union League to the 
Academy of Musié, to participate in the ceremonies there in con- 
nection with the unveiling of the General Ulysses S. Grant 
Equestrian Statue in Fairmount Park. 

The distinguished guest of the evening at the Veteran Corps’ 
Union League Banquet, commemorative of the Regiment’s Thirty- 
eighth Anniversary, April 19, 1899, was Captain, afterwards 
Rear-Admiral, Charles E. Clark, U. S. N. Captain Clark com- 
manded the U. 8. S. Oregon on her famous voyage of unprec- 
edented speed from San Francisco through the Magellan Straits 
to the Florida coast, where, after joining the Atlantic Squadron, 
he put his ship into action, with telling effect in the Santiago sea 
fight, a few weeks later. Among other notables present on this 
occasion were the Honorable Wayne MacVeagh, ex-Minister to 
Italy, and ex-Attorney General of the United States, and former 
Mayors Edwin S. Stuart and Charles F. Warwick. 

Mr. Charles J. Field, among the best remembered men for his 
continuous activities, died in full membership of the Veteran 
Corps, April 3, 1899. Mr. Field, a well-established business man 
of the prominent firm of Field & Hardie, beginning with the 
organization of the Regiment, faithful and efficient in all its 
campaigns, enterprises and undertakings, of conspicuous impor- 
tance in the Veteran Corps, a leader in commercial affairs, his 
advice asked, his aid sought, whenever patriotic purpose was to 
be accomplished or public service performed, his usefulness was 
universally recognized, and so testified the Veteran Corps in the 
testimonial adopted at the time of his decease. 

On October 2, 1899, the Corps received the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company, of Massachusetts, at the Reading 
Terminal, and escorted them to their quarters at the Continental 
Hotel. Upon their departure on the afternoon of the 4th, a 
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detachment of the Corps, with Captain Conrad in command, 
furnished the escort from the hotel to the Terminal. 

At the quarterly meeting, October 13, 1899, Col. Robert B. 
Beath delivered a descriptive and instructive illustrated lecture on 
“ Seotland, Its History and Romance.” 

The Annual Banquet of the Corps, April 19, 1900, the Thirty- 
ninth Anniversary of the Regiment, bears a conspicuous signifi- 
cance as commemorative of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the Veteran Corps. Initiative preparation had 
for something over a year preceded this event. Among other dis- 
tinctive features, a souvenir programme of ornate, costly, and 
appropriate design, containing in colors photographs of prominent 
officers, perpetuates its memory. 

Col. John P. Nicholson, at the quarterly meeting, October 11, 
1901, read his “ Battle of Gettysburg,” recognized and so men- 
tioned by Col. R. Dale Benson, himself a participant in the action, 
when he spoke to Comrade Hogan’s motion proposing a vote of 
thanks as a production of eminent literary and historic value. 

Rear Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, U. S. N., renowned for 
his great sea fight at Santiago, that extinguished the fleet of his 
adversary, was received at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station on 
his arrival in the city, on the morning of April 19, 1902, by a 
committee of the Veteran Corps, lunched by the committee at the 
Union League; in the evening was the Corps’ distinguished guest 
at its annual Union League banquet, commemorative of the regi- 
ment’s forty-first anniversary. Admiral Schley’s speech on that 
occasion, so appropriate, well timed, and felicitous, deserves a 
reproduction. 


I have many, many pleasant memories of delightful Philadelphia. In 
your great and historic Commonwealth there is much to admire and applaud. 
The great names of your State from the earliest to the latest days of the 
Republic, in war and in peace, are ineffaceable in our history. 

In forum or in field her sons will compare with the best anywhere. In 
business her citizens are progressive and prosperous. In the arts and sciences 
they are liberal, broad and up-to-date. Im all professions her citizens from 
time immemorial have been famed, distinguished and learned. 

The hospitality of her people is as wide as the borders of her State, and 
is limited only by the endurance of her guests. In war her people are quick 
to respond to the demands of duty, and on the battlefield her sons have ever 
been conspicuous. Her roll of honor will live always in the halls of fame. 

Her National Guard is a credit to her citizenry. The quality of its 
personnel is comparable to the best of European services in physique, and 
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superior to most in intelligence. Your traditions are high and reach back, 
in honorable connection to the earliest days of this grand Commonwealth. 

So much is preserved here that is sacred in our history, I do not wonder 
at your patriotism. With such historical monuments as are reverenced here 
there is no lack of object lessons to the younger generations to follow the 
illustrious deeds of those who have gone before in the paths of duty and 
honor. 

The worthy and dutiful contribution of your regiment to the fame and 
glory of your State, and as well to the Republic, will always endure in the 
affectionate regard of our people. In your time and turn you have loyally 
fulfilled the highest and noblest tradition of our citizenry. 

While such spirit prevails among our people, as I pray God it ever may, 
the liberty of our people, as vouchsafed and declared by our fathers and 
defended with their life’s blood, is secure forever to our blessed country. 


Historical papers were read, respectively, at the October 
quarterly of 1902, by Past Commander John A. Wiedersheim, on 
“The Raid on Washington, D. C., by the Confederates Under 
General Jubal A. Early, in the Summer of 1864,” and at the 
October quarterly of 1903, by Past Commander James W. Latta, 
on “ An Uncut Leaf of Civil War Reminiscences.” 

In the fire at the armory building in May, of 1903, the damage 
to the property of the Veteran Corps was not serious, nor the loss 
heavy, adjusted by the insurance companies, and settled by the 
payment of the sum of $298.00. 

The Veteran Corps’ commemorative forty-third regimental 
anniversary banquet, April 19, 1904, had its significance in the 
presence on that occasion, as the distinguished guest, of Lieut.-Gen. 
Adna R. Chaffee, commanding the Army of the United States. 

It seems to have been a well accredited concession that much 
of the success that attended the Santiago Battle of July, 1898, a 
success that eventually forced the surrender of the Spanish Army, 
was due to the skill, strategy, tactics and tenacity of Maj.-Gen. 
Adna R. Chaffee, at that time a subordinate commander. General 
Chaffee, at the beginning of the Civil War, on his way to Columbus, 
Ohio, to enlist in a volunteer infantry regiment, whilst delayed by 
a change of train in an interior Ohio town, over-persuaded by the 
facile speech of a dapper young second lieutenant, a recruiting 
officer for the Sixth United States Cavalry, changed his purpose, 
went no farther, and promptly enrolled himself as a private 
soldier in the young lieutenant’s regiment. Fortunate it was for 
the country, and for him too, that for a soldier of such vast pos- 
sibilities there had opened the far wider field for a demonstration 
of his capacity than could ever have followed a career in a regiment 
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of volunteer infantry. His work vias all his own, and from a 
private soldier in the ranks of the Sixth United States Cavalry, 
July 22, 1861, twenty-seven years in the same regiment, he was 
now, April 19, 1904, forty-three years afterwards, having passed 
through every grade and rank known to the service, the Lieutenant- 
General of the Army of the United States. 

General Chaffee, in the course of his remarks at the dinner, 
said that the Army was working hard every day in order that when 
the time comes it would be perfect. “In 1898,” he said, ‘ we 
had the finest army in the world, small as it was. To-day we are 
striving to make our enlarged army just as good as was that small 
army of those days.” In concluding, he complimented the officers 
and men of the regiment on the showing made in the parade and 
ceremony of the afternoon. 

Captain John P. Green was, at its conclusion, thanked by 
motion for the “ rich historical essay” he read to the Corps on 
“The Russian-Japanese War,” on the oceasion of the October 
quarterly meeting in 1904. 

Brig.-Gen. William M. Wherry, U. 8. A., retired, at the 
meeting of the Corps on April 14, 1905, delivered an address, 
which deeply interested his audience, on the “ War with Spain 
as Seen at Santiago.” Gen. Chambers McKibbin, of the Army, 
then retired, one of his auditors, who had commanded troops at 
this engagement, on General Wherry’s right, followed briefly. 

At the October meeting of the same year, Comrade William 
5B. Smith presented to the Corps the one hundred and odd volumes 
of the War Department’s publication, “ War of the Rebellion 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies.” 

At this same meeting, Mr. Charles W. Alexander, assisted by 
the regimental bugler, “ Sounding Boots and Saddle,” and with 
such other assistance as enabled him to introduce such acting as 
the part required, delivered an address incident to the allegorical 
suggestion of the charge of the “ Lone Soldier” at the “ Bloody 
Angle.” 

On April 13, 1906, Comrade John A. Wiedersheim read an 
interesting paper, describing in detail the ceremonies incident to 
the raising of the flag over Independence Hall, by President-elect 
Abraham Lincoln, on the morning of February 22, 1861. This 
ceremony had a further appreciative remembrance with the Corps, 
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when it was recalled that Col. Peter C. Ellmaker was the chief 
marshal of the procession on that occasion. 

At the October meeting of 1906, Maj. Henry J. Crump, a 
company commandant in the Veteran Corps, late assistant adju- 
tant-general of the First Brigade, National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, and also quartermaster of Third Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Infantry, United State Volunteers, read a very interesting paper 
on the “ Active Experience of a Regimental Quartermaster During 
the Spanish-American War.” 

Governor Edwin S. Stuart was the special guest of the Veteran 
Corps at the commemorative anniversary dinner, celebrating the 
forty-six years of regimental growth, that the evening of Friday, 
April 19, 1907, brought especially to remembrance. The Governor 
was accompanied by Lieutenant-Governor Robert S. Murphy, 
Lieut.-Col. Fred. Taylor Pusey, his aide-de-camp, and Archibald 
Miller, his private secretary. 

Colonel Wiedersheim introduced the Governor in well-selected 
phrase: 


All of the Governors of Pennsylvania since the War of the Rebellion 
have either been participants in that war, have been members of the G. A. R., 
or have been connected with the military organizations in some way. Gov- 
ernor Stuart is an honorary associate of the Veteran Corps of the First 
Regiment and is ready to respond at any time the Commonwealth is in 
danger. We welcome him here to-night not only as our Governor and com- 
rade, but as our commander-in-chief. 


After the cheering had subsided, Governor Stuart said, in part: 


I don’t know of any obligation and better duty one can perform for his 
State than to be a member of the National Guard. He is a defender of the 
State and leaves his business to defend the majesty and supremacy of the 
law. The First Regiment is made up of the flower of the citizenship of the 
city of Philadelphia. We must impress upon all the necessity of obeying the 
laws. Not only does the power of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, but 
the Commander-in-Chief as well, stand ready to uphold the supremacy and 
majesty of the law. 


The speech of Lieutenant-Governor Robert 8. Murphy was one 
of those forceful gems of rhetoric and eloquence for which he has 
ever been so famous. 

At the October meeting of 1907, the Corps signified its appre- 
ciation and acknowledged its recognition in a suitable minute 
expressive and in detail of the high soldierly attainments that had 


won for Brig.-Gen. Wendell P. Bowman “ his recent well-deserved 
promotion.” 


TESTIMONIAL VASE, PRESENTED BY THE VETERAN CORPS TO 
COMMANDER THEO. E. WIEDERSHEIM, APRIL 19, 1908. 
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Col. J. Lewis Good at the samertime was congratulated, after 
his thirty-six years of service “ marked by soldierly qualifications, 
loyalty and devotion, upon his accession to the Coloneley of his 
own regiment.” 

The Corps, also, as further evidence of the Veteran Corps’ 
appreciation of the faithful and efficient services of Colonel Good 
in the active command and as a member of the Corps, presented 
to him, through Col. Theo. E. Wiedersheim, a handsome gold 
watch and chain. 

The forty-seventh anniversary of the regiment fell upon Sun- 
day, April 19, 1908. Its commemoration on Saturday, the 18th, 
was remembered for its parade of the Veteran Corps and the 
regiment in a steady downpour, which, from the newspaper com- 
ment, seems “to have won for them the plaudits of admiring 
thousands.” If the Corps, in its outdoor anniversary parade, won 
from the public such appreciative applause, the distinctive feature 
of its indoor anniversary banquet bestirred for its commandant a 
demonstration so heartfelt and enthusiastic that it for a time 
would not down. The occasion was made the opportunity to 
present to Col. Theodore E. Wiedersheim, on behalf of the Corps, a 
massive silver punch bowl or flower stand, seventeen inches high, 
sixteen inches wide, pedestal of ebony, thoughtful in design, artis- 
tic in proportions, military in its appointments, ornate in sug- 
gestion, as a substantial expression of appreciation and recognition 
of his many years of intelligent, zealous service to the Corps, 
towards the better securing of its stability, worth, and usefulness. 

The inscription is engraved on the base: 


Presented to Colonel Theodore E. Wiedersheim, by his comrades of the 
Veteran Corps, First Regiment, N. G. P., on its Forty-seventh Anniversary, 
April 19th, 1908, in recognition of the friendships he has formed, the cease- 
less vigilance he has manifested, and the high results he has attained during 
his fifteen years of continuous service as Commander. 


At the fall meeting, October 16, 1908, Comrade J. Campbell 
Gilmore read a paper on the subject of ‘‘ National Defence,” fol- 
lowed by practical illustrations, with the aid of maps and plans, 
explanatory of how the military problem of to-day is studied and 
solved. 

Prominent as a United States Senator, conspicuous as a Major- 
General of the National Guard, the Hon. Chas. Dick, Ohio’s junior 
Senator, was the Corps’ special guest at its forty-ninth anniversary 
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dinner, April 19, 1910. Senator Dick was the framer, promoter, 
and zealous advocate of the Act of Congress that, passing through 
its gradual reconstructive processes, had, on January 1, 1910, 
ultimately made the National Guard of the United States prac- 
tically a Division of the Regular Army. He was therefore not 
only a law giver, but a law receiver. As a Senator he gave the 
law to the Guard for its government and regulation, as a major- 
general of the Guard he received the law for obedience and 
execution. 

The opening paragraphs exhibit the trend of his studious, 
thoughtful, and scholarly address, the whole of which was an 
instructive, exhaustive, and statesmanlike exposition of his subject. 


The time has come when a National Guardsman of any State in the 
Union can greet his fellow guardsman from another State as comrade, because 
since the beginning of the year we are all serving one cause. We are now 
well on our way to maintain and have in readiness the army that a nation 
as big and as prosperous as ours demands. One of the things that we have 
to look back upon has been the “wretched unpreparedness in which this country 
found itself when trouble came. 

Men were brought from the field, the bank, the store, the factory, to 
fight for their rights or to defend their possessions, who were not trained in 
warfare. All the greater credit to them that they did so well. But I am a 
firm believer in a sufficient and efficient armament as our surest guarantee 
of peace. Wars have come to this and other nations unawares, and when the 
hour arrives that our sacred possession of independence is attacked or our 
commercial progression is threatened we should have trained recruits, not the 
raw recruits we have heretofore sent forth to meet the enemy. 

The idea of a large standing army in this country is not kindly accepted 
tradition, and sentiments are all against it, and it is perhaps as well so long 
as we can maintain such a fighting force as is represented by our National 
Guard under the new rule. One thing that this and every nation must bear 
in mind, and that is that it takes about as long to train a qualified soldier as 
it does to build a battleship. 


Comrade Martin Nixon Miller, formerly an assistant engineer 
on the Civic Staff of Col. George W. Goethalls, United States 
Army, at the quarterly meeting of October 7, 1910, held the close 
attention of the Corps for the evening, with his lecture, “ A Trip 
Across Panama: Life and Conditions on the Canal Zone.” The 
official government slides, loaned for the occasion, to Comrade 
Miller, by the Isthmian Canal Commission, added to the artistic 
effect of the lecture, and materially increased its instructive value. 

Comrade Miller disclosed an anecdotal and humorous bit of 
history with which the general reader does not seem to have yet 
had a familiar acquaintance. Severing the two Americas for a 
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waterway was not, it appears, anvoriginal conception of either 
the Frenchman or American. Charles V, the great emperor, whose 
“capacious and decisive judgment had directed the affairs of 
one-half of Europe,’ ? not content that the hindrance of a narrow 
strip of land should confine the operations of his galleons to the 
waters of a single sea, when the waters of another, just a little way 
beyond, beckoned them to further captures on the main and con- 
quests on the shore, directed. his engineers to cut a channel through 
the obstruction, that his ships might find a passage from the one 
sea to the other. The engineers set about their task with con- 
fidence, intent upon its accomplishment, but Charles V had gone, 
and his successor had come, before compelled, at last, to concede 
it, they reluctantly reported their failure. 

Unwilling to admit conclusively that their profession had not 
yet reached out far enough in its scientific acquisitions to grasp so 
stupendous an undertaking, and being persuaded, possibly, that 
they might trifle with religion and thus impose upon the credulity 
of a court and a people always willing to accept unreservedly the 
immutability of a Divine command, submitted that the interven- 
tion of such a command had prevented the execution of that of 
their Royal Master, and quoted from Matthew, xiv. 6, a passage 
of Scripture which, if read disconnectedly, it might be facetiously 
said fully sustained them: ‘“ What therefore God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” 

The Corps testified its appreciation of Comrade Miller’s clear, 
comprehensive, and exhaustive deliverance, not only in a number 
of speeches that followed in endorsement and recognition of its 
merits, but in the hearty unanimity with which it voted its thanks. 

The respective promotions of Brig.-Gen. Wendell P. Bowman 
to be the major-general and division commander of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, and Col. J. Lewis Good to be a brigadier- 
general, were recognized by the Veteran Corps at the quarterly 
meetings which immediately succeeded the advancement of each, by 
appropriate resolutions of congratulations and appreciation of their 
capabilities and service that had so worthily won them their well- 
deserved promotion. 

The military legislation of 1911 advances the officer on the 
retired list with an honorable war service to the “next highest 
grade.” 


u Robertson’s Charles V. 
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The announcements from time to time made from the Adjutant- 
General’s Office of the officers entitled to this increased rank in- 
clude Col. R. Dale Benson, Col. Theodore E. Wiedersheim, and 
Col. Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., to be Brigadier-General of the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, retired. 

The Veteran Corps took the initiative—the Board of Officers 
in full accord and by resolution requesting the Veteran Corps 
to assume charge, pledging the support of the active command—in 
preparation for the commemoration of the all-important semi- 
centenary some two years previous to its happening. In the 
avowed success that followed, preliminaries need but cursory re- 
view. Interest centres in the event itself. A failure demands 
details, that censure may be justly apportioned; not so a success, 
where there is no one to censure and where all rejoice alike. 

As the celebration was designed as commemorative especially 
of the regiment’s fiftieth anniversary, it was promptly conceded 
that that day should be exclusively its own. Whatever was to be 
done independently by the Corps was to be set apart for some other 
day. Hence it was that the Veteran Corps’ anniversary dinner, 
though intended, too, to be specially commemorative as a semi- 
centenary event, was fixed for the 18th, that the regiment might, 
as it did, arrange for an anniversary dinner of its own, and as a 
whole, on the night of the 19th. 

A General Committee on detail, development, and execution 
was named from the two organizations, and Col. Sylvester Bon- 
naffon, Jr., selected as the temporary chairman; Col. Theodore 
E. Wiedersheim followed as the permanent chairman, and upon 
Col. Wiedersheim, as if it were by a process of natural selection, 
also fell the chairmanship of the Veteran Corps’ Committee, and 
of the Executive Committee beside. On this Executive Com- 
mittee with him were: Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., Vice-chairman ; 
J. Campbell Gilmore, Secretary; James Hogan, Paymaster; Wm. 
W. Allen, R. Dale Benson, Henry J. Crump, J. Lewis Good, 
James W. Latta, John P. Nicholson, Wm. B. Smith, J. A. 
Wiedersheim, A. L. Williams. 

After numerous projects had been discussed, considered, and 
disposed of, a number adopted of burdensome detail in their 
execution, notably the dinner and parade, two great schemes for 
preservation of the past and perpetuation for the future that fell 
exclusively to the lot of the Veteran Corps was the one the con- 
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struction of a bronze statue of the-soldier of 1861 to stand for 
the regiment for all time upon the new Parkway City Hall Plaza, 
or some other location of equal prominence, and the other the 
preparation and publication of the fifty years of history that the 
regiment would complete on its anniversary day of 1911. 

The statue in front of the Union League, unveiled as the 
column passed, on the occasion of the semi-centenary anniversary 
parade, the creation of the eminent sculptor, H. K. Bush-Brown, 
bears its own best testimony of a problem of pose and action of 
a foot soldier in bronze, demonstrated to a solution. Col. John 
P. Nicholson, Chairman, and his committee, Colonels R. Dale 
Benson, Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., and J. Campbell Gilmore, with 
Major Henry J. Crump and James Hogan, deserve especial 
mention. 

There was no suspension of energies in fear of a depleted 
exchequer, with confidence in the management that means would 
be at all times in waiting. Every undertaking was zealously 
pressed to a successful completion. When unanimous consent is 
freely given, as it undoubtedly is here, distinction is never in- 
vidious. It is safe, therefore, to specialize and without impairing 
a decorous propriety one may, on this occasion at least, be permitted 
to praise or speak well of another. That there would have been a 
commemorative demonstration in celebration of the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the organization of the First Regiment comporting 
with its dignity is not to be questioned, but it is alike unquestion- 
able that, but for the substantial support from business and 
financial circles secured through the aid and influence of Colonels 
R. Dale Benson and Theo. E. Wiedersheim and the confidence 
imposed in them by the men of business and finance, these leading 
features of perpetuity and preservation would have been neces- 
sarily omitted. 

The Union League Building, in course of reconstruction, its 
Assembly Hall, upon which the Veteran Corps had seemingly, 
through the League’s courtesy, held a sort of prescriptive right for 
its anniversary celebrations, was consequently out of service. In- 
vestigation clearly demonstrated that for a dinner of such pro- 
portions and appointments as the pretentious preparations in 
progress indicated it was to be the province of this one to main- 
tain, the one and only suitable place for it in size, adornments, 

42 
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elegance, and impressiveness was the Academy of Music. The 
few occasions on which the building, since its dedication in the 
late fifties, had been set apart for such a purpose were of them- 
selves sufficient to make each oceasion an ever-memorable event in 
the city’s chronology. 

Save for its intellectual features, its anecdotal and humorous 
incidents, that deserve to survive, its occasional creation or revival 
of events of import or moment, the dinner in history is usually 
briefly disposed of. The Veteran Corps’ dinner, however, com- 
memorative of the regiment’s semi-centenary, summing up an 
historic period, rounding an epoch, characteristic in itself im the 
place where held, in the men and women who, as participants or 
spectators, gave it their countenance and lent it their presence, 
together with the many suggestive inducements that foster its 
remembrance, make it deserving of a preservative place in the 
annals of the Corps. 

Though the event has scarce-reached sufficient maturity to 
entitle it to historic treatment, yet that treatment seems to have 
already been freely accorded in the contemporaneous story so 
effectively told in the columns of the Public Ledger of Wednesday, 
April 19, 1911. Of a descriptive force persuasive, convincing, 
attractive, its reproduction here, in part, will be a helpful con- 
tribution. | 

The Veteran Corps of the First Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 


celebrated its 50th anniversary with a dinner. last night in the auditorium of 
the Academy of Music. 

In all the martial spirit engendered by the occasion there was one episode 
which evinced the respect of warriors for one whose years have endowed her 
with a wealth of majestic memories. This was when the hundreds of men 
seated about the long tables and the vast audience in the boxes, baleony and 
galleries rose as one and, turning toward the right-hand proscenium box, the 
one known as that of the Prince of Wales, did heartfelt homage to Mrs. 
Lawrence Turnbull, the oldest daughter of the regiment present. 

Mrs. Turnbull is 90 years old, but she rose with the dignity of a queen 
and, waving a small American flag, looked down upon the faces of those 
upraised, until the moment grew too tense, tears filled her eyes and two 
glistened upon those cheeks upon which Time’s furrows appeared merely as 
smiles drifted from their moorings. 

Then the men of war sang lustily, “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Mrs. Turnbull is the mother of Major Charles 8S. Turnbull, senior surgeon 
of the First Regiment. She is the daughter of Colonel Charles Somers Smith, 
the first captain of Company A, the first company of the First Regiment and 
organized 50 years ago last night, and the regiment’s third Colonel. It was 
Colonel Theo. KE. Wiedersheim, toastmaster of the night, who in a tender 
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speech called attention to Mrs. Turnbull’s presence before the formal speech- 
making began. With Mrs. Turnbull were her daughter-in-law, Major Turn- 
bull’s wife, and their daughter, Mrs. Hamilton D. South, whose husband is 
an officer of the U. S. Marine Corps. 


A DISTINGUISHED GATHERING 


The dinner was one of the largest and, in so far as the military element 
of its guests was concerned, one of the most distinguished ever held in Phila- 
delphia. A dinner had not been held on the floored-over auditorium of the 
Academy since the time when the University of Pennsylvania was host to 
Grover Cleveland, then serving his second term as President of the United. 
States, this having been the largest dining event in the history of the time- 
honored building at Broad and Locust Streets. 

On the stage space, in which the table of the speakers was placed, there 
were banks and terraces of palms, azaleas, bay and boxwood trees, amid which 
gleamed many electric lights. Above the centre, emblazoned in light, was the 
regiment’s insignia and flanking it on either side were shields bearing the 
dates 1861-1911. 

Most of the diners were in full dress uniform, and among those of blue 
with their trappings of gold could be seen the more ornate regalia of the First 
City Troop. It was a superlatively brilliant sight and not alone on the 
dining floor, but above in the parquet circle, the balcony and even the first 
gallery, where were assembled a host of beautifully gowned women, who came 
in later in the evening to enjoy the speech making. 

When the host of uniformed men had marched in from the corridors and 
had taken their places at the seven long tables, their heads were bowed while 
an invocation was said by the Rev. Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, rector of Holy 
Trinity Church. Then from behind the banks of palms the martial bugles 
sounded, and three veterans raised the Stars and Stripes aloft. For this 
ceremony the band played the national anthem amid cheering, but a few 
moments later, when the diners again arose and again with bowed heads 
drank a silent toast to their departed comrades, the muffled musical instru- 
ments sighed the beautiful opening strains of the Chopin funeral march. 


JEST AND STORY ABOUND 


Then song and wartime jest and story began to go round, the band played 
such melodies as the soldiers of the 60’s loved, and which proved themselves 
as well known after 50 years. There was many a time when the entire 
assemblage, diners and spectators alike, joined lustily in the choruses, the 
while waving silken flags, with which everyone had been presented. Enthusi- 
asm was never more contagious. Of the genuine Old Guard of the Regiment, 
William W. Allen, Samuel Bell, Alexander ©. Fergusson, James W. Latta, 
William A. Wiedersheim and Alexander P. Colesberry attended, with the 
exception of the last named, who is at present in mourning. 

The souvenir of the occasion was of exceptional elaboration and beauty. 
It was a white vellum-bound booklet, on the cover of which was embossed in 
colors the insignia of the corps. The frontispiece was a reproduction of the 
statue by Bush-Brown, “The Spirit of ’61,” which will be unveiled to-day 
before the Union League, and on another page were reproductions of clippings 
from the Pustic Leperr of April 17, 18 and 20, 1861, referring to the corps. 
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The other pages, all of them gems of the printers’ art, contained information 
of interest to the organization’s members and songs which were sung at the 
festivity. 


Thackeray, something of the line of thought of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson that “a chair at the tavern table was a seat on the throne 
of human felicity,” found huge enjoyment in a well-satisfied 
appetite. He relates this incident of himself. Charlotte Bronte, 
who held him in high esteem, on one occasion was opposite him 
at table, both guests, where the host delighted to entertain sumptu- 
ously. “I confess it,” said Thackeray, “ with humiliation that I 
saw her admiration for me gradually disappear as everything 
went into my mouth and nothing came out of it, and as I took 
my fifth potato, she folded her arms, leaned across the table, and 
with tear-filled eyes, breathed imploringly, ‘Oh! Mr. Thackeray, 
Core te ai 

The guests were still thrifty in anecdote, badinage was abun- 
dant, conversation did not lag, the music still charmed, but gallery 
and balcony, having seen all there was to see, were waiting to hear 
all there was to hear; beside the time had come to pass from 
substance where everything had gone into the mouth to sentiment 
where something should come out of it. Colonel Wiedersheim, 
that the precious memories awakened by the presence and reception 
of Mrs. Turnbull might not be permitted to vanish, proceeded with 
his own felicitous opening address, supplementing it with the 
ready speech with which he, in turn, introduced the other speakers 
who followed him. Gen. James W. Latta, on the “ Surviving ex- 
Colonels”; C. Stuart Patterson, Esq., the Quartermaster of the 
Veteran Corps, on “ The Soldiers of the Union”; Rev. Wilson 
R. Stearly on “Some Types of Heroism’; Maj.-Gen. C. Bow 
Dougherty, Commanding the Division, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania; Col. John P. Nicholson, Recorder of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States; Brig.-Gen. Thomas J. 
Stewart, the Adjutant-General and Chief of Staff, of Pennsylvania, 
and H. K. Bush-Brown, the sculptor. These speeches, important 
out of the volume of incident that this epochal occasion had brought 
forth, will be found in the Appendix. 

And so the anniversary dinner of the Veteran Corps of the 
18th of April, 1911, in commemoration of the First Regiment’s 
semi-centenary, passes into the historic annals of the Corps so 
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that its reminiscences, when narrated’ in the far-off time, may not 
“be distrusted” as were those of “old settlers, who see their 
youth in the flattering light of distance.” 

The Veteran Corps’ presence in the column of parade—the 
parade elsewhere more fully treated of—on the nineteenth, the 
consummation of its many preparations for that and its other 
functions, concluded its participation in the commemorative cere- 
monies planned for the occasion. The moment seemed adventi- 
tious for a most auspicious end. Every detail had been perfected, 
all was in readiness, the column had but to pull out and begin the 
march, when a storm, that had given but a brief warning of its ap- 
proach, asserted itself with a persistent severity. A military display 
designed to commemorate an event of special import, a century or 
half century intervening between the date of its happening and 
the day of its commemoration, loses much of its significance by 
postponement. So the parade went on over the entire route, as 
prescribed, the inharmonious relations between uniforms and 
weather no hindrance, the incessant downpour no deterrent. 

The sidewalks were not altogether deserted, but the appre- 
ciative crowd of spectators that awaited the column, ready with 
generous greeting and demonstrative welcome, had by the relent- 
less energies of the storm been largely driven to cover. Yet with 
all its discomforts, all its disappointments, the occasion afforded 
an opportunity for a test of zeal, endurance, and sacrifice that 
will probably more significantly lengthen its memories than would 
the generous welcome of a cloudless sky or the enthusiastic greet- 
ing of popular appreciation. 

Colonel Wiedersheim was in command, with every officer of the 
Field and Staff at their posts, Company Commandants with their 
respective commands, their men all in the ranks, and all, officers 
and men, so continued undeterred by the forbidding element, so 
potently present, until the entire route had been covered and the 
formal salutes exchanged between column and corps at the dis- 
missal of the parade. 

There was a touch of sentiment in the parade with six of the 
sons of ex-Colonels, Carl N. Kneass, Henry M. McMichael, John 
E. Latta, Harrison W. Latta, R. Dale Benson, Jr., and William 
A. Wiedersheim, 2d, in attendance in the marching column on 


1See Appendix Roll of Membership, Veteran Corps. 
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the invitation of the commandant of the Corps, something akin 
to the incident at the dinner, not so impressive, perhaps, but 
still alike effective. It was evidence, too, that the Veteran 
Corps was desirous to instil into the progeny that should be born 
of its members that same spirit of loyalty, allegiance, support, 
countenance, and encouragement, which the Corps itself has always 
maintained towards the military parent from whence come its 
birth and existence. 


IN MEMORIAM 
THE VETERAN CORPS’ TRIBUTE TO 


MAJOR EDWIN N. BENSON 


PROMOTER, FOUNDER, ORGANIZER 


a 


This Minute is made by the Veteran Corps, of the First Regiment of 
Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, to commemorate the virtues, to 
recognize the services, to preserve the recollections of their late Comrade, 
Major Edwin N. Benson. 

Major Benson was born January 16th, 1840, and died April 18th, 1909. 
He came from eminent forbears, and was himself the father of a large family, 
to perpetuate a name and fame that had so worthily come to him. A college 
bred man, a churchman, he had a foundation in knowledge and a basis in 
religion for an ever increasing usefulness. 

Though large resources fell early to his keeping, they never weakened his 
keen sense of business activity, nor diverted him from a full recognition of 
life’s graver responsibilities. 

His habits were plain, his tastes modest, his ways unpretentious. His 
opportunities never removed him from touch with the humblest. He thought 
out his conclusions, reasoned out his judgments. Of clever discernment, wiser 
sometimes than his fellows, clamor never swayed, persuasion never moved him 
from the better purpose. He was neither stinted in his benevolence nor chary 
with his charity. He selected his beneficiary for his worth and dispensed his 
bounty to the deserving. He had an abiding faith in the value of friendship; 
he never forgot the companions of his youth, nor did he overlook the friends 
of his riper years. He was always ready with a cordial greeting, and the 
commemorative gift was his favorite method of more substantial recognition. 

He could write fluently and composed readily. He had a talent for verse, 
and his prose writings were scholarly in thought and attractive in style. In 
his earlier manhood he ventured upon several dramatic productions, which 
though pronounced by his friends to have been of decided merit, were never 
given to the public. His poem “A Stroke of the Pen” is a gem of poetic 
literature. 

His moral life, his home life, his religious life was ever a convincing 
proof of his splendid Christian manhood. 

Major Benson was of strong soldierly predilections. He had served his 
country in the ranks in the two campaigns of Antietam and Gettysburg in the 
great Civil War. Eligible thereby to membership in the Grand Army of the 
Republic, he became and was first a member of George G. Meade Post No. 1, 
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Department of Pennsylvania, and afterwards of Post No. 2, of the same 
Department. F 

He had, too, a unique distinction. By reason of his services in the field 
as a soldier, he had secured his right to membership in one of the two great 
military orders of the country; and he was also one of the selected few who 
were accorded Honorary Membership in the other, the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, because “in civil life during the rebellion ” 
he had been “specially distinguished for conspicuous and consistent loyalty 
to the National Government, and (was) active and earnest in maintaining the 
supremacy of the same.” 

Impelled by the conviction, as were the young men of his time, that in 
the then momentous struggle for a nation’s life the country must depend 
upon its youth, Major Benson offered his services, and was enrolled in the 
First Regiment of Infantry on the date of its organization, April 19th, 1861, 
selecting “D” as the company of his choice. He passed away while the 
Regiment was in the course of the celebration of its Forty-eighth Anniversary, 
and through all those intervening years his interest never weakened, his 
energies never slackened in an active personal support and encouragement of 
every measure, every purpose, designed or intended for its betterment or 
advantage. 

A subsequent staff appointment, major and aide-de-camp on the Staff of 
the First Division, broadened his influence and enlarged his opportunities. 

He recognized the value of organization, and in 1875, that the men who 
had seen service in war, or been honorably discharged in peace, might renew 
their comradeship, and lend their influence and support to the military 
parent that had bred them, he was a promoter, founder, and organizer of the 
Veteran Corps. As the first major of the Corps, he filled the office acceptably, 
and, declining all further preferment, was content to render service modestly 
in his own way and at his own time, and he always rendered it effectively. 
A seore or more of incidents of conspicuous import, a far greater number of 
lesser moment, testify to the value of his contributions to the welfare of the 
Corps. He was always ready with response when an address was requested— 
and what he said always bore evidence of reading and research ;—with his 
purse when funds were in requisition; with intelligent counsel when a prob- 
lem was to be solved; with encouragement in difficulty, and appreciation in 
success, everywhere and at all times, was felt the strong force of his will, and 
the wise conclusions of his judgment. In his testamentary directions the 
Corps was still remembered. 

Major Benson, always in active touch with public affairs, warmly sup- 
ported the political party with which he was affiliated, and though he never 
held office, nor sought office, he was selected for the honorable position of 
Presidential Elector, was named as the President of the Electoral College, and 
with his colleagues cast the vote of Pennsylvania for James A. Garfield for 
President and Chester A. Arthur for Vice-President. His greater distinction, 
however, came as he appreciated it, and his friends and fellow-citizens under- 
stood it, when for four successive years, from December, 1884, to December, 
1888, he was elected and re-elected to the Presidency of the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia, of which at the time of his decease he had been for 
forty-six years a member. 

This Corps takes this, its first opportunity, to extend to the stricken 
family its deepest sympathy in a bereavement so sorrowful and a loss so 
irreparable. 


THE END 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


North American and United States Gazette, April 22, 1861. 
MUSTER-ROLLS 


Of the companies composing the First Regiment, “Gray Reserves” of 
the city of Philadelphia. 


CoMPANy A 


Wap taingrranaser en ie scare et TroR ee eee ee he Charles S. Smith 
Iistwlieutenan tire ceer see tae ey ee ier ee James D. Keyser 
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C. G. Childs, 311 Walnut St.; Morton McMichael, 1403 Filbert St.; 
Charles Gilpin, 709 Walnut St.; Ferd J. Dreer, 520 Spruce St.; R. P. King, 
522 Spruce St.; Joseph P. Mort, Third and Wood Sts.; Lewis T. Conover, 708 
South Tenth St.; James J, Duncan, 921 Locust St.; Wm. Troth, 1116 Citron 
St.; Samuel Welsh, 708 Spruce St.; Francis H. Duffee, 247 South Fourth St.; 
Henry C. Carey, 1102 Walnut St.; George W. Richards, 1014 Clinton St.; 
James Tromelien, 509 Franklin St.; B. Morgan Ash, 1913 Lombard St.; 
Charles J. Thomas, 303 Walnut St.; Francis Bell, 1803 Lombard St.; John 
Bell, 1135 Lombard St.; Richard C. Harvey, Twentieth below South St.; 
Joseph H. Seal, 455 Marshall St.; John B. Myers, 1222 Arch St.; Edward 
Gaskell, 1021 Vine St.; Robert P. Desilver, 1820 Chestnut St.; L. A. Godey, 
1517 Chestnut St.; Andrew M. Jones, 1419 Locust St.; Joseph P. 
Robeson, 1125 Chestnut St.; Samuel Allen, 1224 Buttonwood St.; J. S. 
Haversteck, 1345 Vine St.; Geo. W. Wharton, 1226 Christian St:; Geo. S. 
Bethell, 1224 Spring Garden St.; C. Peters, Sixth and Germantown Ave.; 
B, B. Jenkins, 1136 Race St.; Geo. Griscom, 416 Walnut St.; E. C. Markley, 
21 So. Sixteenth St.; Wm. Hart Carr, 2133 Arch St.; David Jayne, 282 So. 
Third St.; James Crissy, Goldsmith Hall, Library St.; Judge J. I. Clark 
Hare, 229 So. Sixth St.; Isaac Hazelhurst, 508 Walnut St.; Peter McCall, 
24 So. Fourth St.; Dr. McKenzie; Timothy Hennessy; Erastus Poulson, 502 
Walnut St.; Samuel J. Reeves, 1209 Walnut St.; Frederick Fraley, 417 Walnut 
St.; Dr. A. L. Elwyn, 1422 Walnut St.; Benjamin Etting, 1315 Spruce St.; 
John B. Newman, 1716 Spruce St.; J. C. Sidney, 520 Walnut St.; Jno. G. 
Brenner, 925 N. Eighth St.; Judge Wm. D. Kelley, Forty-first and Myrtle 
Sts.; Wm. H. Newbeld, 1416 Spruce St.; Thomas Sparks, 1311 Locust St.; 
Edw. S. Handy, 1620 Spruce St.; W. 8S. Baker; J. R. Fry, South Third St.; 
Jos. B. Myers, 3rd and Vine Sts.; Chas. F. Steele, N. W. Corner Highteenth 
and Wallace Sts.; J. C. Pearce; Col. J. Ross Snowden, 1715 Green St.; Amos 
R. Little, 602 N. Sixth St.; Edmond Deacon, 262 No. Sixth St.; George Howell, 
1530 Chestnut St.; J. B. Smith, 621 Commerce St.; F. R. Backers, Seventh 
below Parrish St.; Wm. Vodges, Race St.; Wm. J. P. White, Ninth below 
Pine St.; Richard Donagan, 605 Sansom St.; Beaton Smith, 510 Walnut St.; 
Thos. A. Hilner, 2051 Vine St.; H. N. Shannon, 220 Chestnut St.; Jas. M. 
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Toy, 220 Chestnut St.; J. J. Phillips, 1104 Girard St.; R. C. Shannon, 1610 
Wallace St.; Saml. H. Trotter, 1627 Spruce St.; Chas. Conrad, 206 Chestnut 
St.; Henry Serrell, 206 Chestnut St.; H. W. Ridgway, 206 Chestnut St.; J. 
B. Steilman, 52 So. Second St.; Edward Hutchinson; P. J. Fry, 206 So. 
Twelfth St.; Lewis OC. Cassidy, Sixth below Walnut St.; Charles Desilver, 
1220 Chestnut St.; W. H. Winder, 31444 Walnut St.; John Clayton; John 
F. Bodine, 207 No. Thirteenth St.; Stephen R. Rogers, 1311 Girard Avenue ; 
James L. Newman, 1124 Walnut St.; Charles Gibbons, 252 So. Third St.; 
W. E. Whitman, 135 So. Fifth St. 

A meeting of Company A, First Regiment of Gray Reserves, of the 
City of Philadelphia, will be held this (Monday) evening, at the Sansom 
Street Hall, at 7% o’clock, for further organization. 

CHARLES S, SMITH, 
Philada., April 20, 1861. Captain. 


Company B 


Cap tai cancel ess Aeyeiecr aka nema ee J. Laudenslager 
Lieutenants (Faces obo ater es, a meee oes Wm. Fling 
ietitenanti 25 set hereditament J. C. Sterling 


Samuel Riley, 1616 Ridge Road; Charles G. Borhok, 413 So. Ninth St.; 
John Elliott, 319 Walnut St.; J. D. Spear, 130 South Second St.; J. G. 
Edwards, 715 Sansom St.; August Edwards, 715 Sansom St.; Saml. Branson, 
33 So. Eleventh St.; W. H. Miskey, 718 Chestnut St.; Henry Bird, 904 Clin- 
ton St.; Lucius Webb, 420 Reed St.; R. Troubat, 309 So. Fifth St.; Geo. 
Mitchell, 114 North Twenty-first St.; C. C. Mackey, 612 Market St.; Alex 
Russell, S. E. Corner Twelfth and Sansom Sts.; Henry Hemeker; Isaac C. 
Price, 1725 Mt. Vernon St.; Thos. J. Beckett, 310 Locust St.; J. H. Bulkley, 
1204 Race St.; H. P. Mitchell, 1026 So. Fifth St.; Saml. C. Paris, 804 So. 
Fifth St.; Saml. Sears, Goldsmith’s Hall; Jas. 8. Burnett, 309 Walnut St.; 
Thos. Allman, Jr., 248 No. Eleventh St.; W. O. B. Merrell, William and 
Pratt Sts., West Philadelphia; Robert Huddle, 224 Lombard St.; Wm. G. Allen, 
35 No. Seventeenth St.; E. H. Thouron, 2003 Arch St.; G. Collins, 249 No. 
Sixth St.; Edwin Greble, 1708 Chestnut St.; Horace Everett, American Hotel; 
Austin Siddons, 507 Washington Ave.; Obediah Shingle, 1126 Division St.; 
Francis Blackburn, 433 Chestnut St.; M. S. Alexander, 109 8S. Twentieth St.; 
Daniel Stone, 1437 Filbert St.; James Sheridan, 1718 Spring Garden St.; Hiram 
Sweet, 1228 Monterey St.; Wm. K. Coulson, Eleventh and Callowhill Sts.; 
C. Oppenheimer, 885 No. Sixth St.; R. J. Mercer, Ninth St. below 
Pine; George Bolden, 1317 Arch St.; Elwood Willson, 1339 Arch St.; George 
Merrick, 447 Magnolia St.; Geo. Henson, 236 New St.; Simon Snyder, 603 
Noble St.; George C. Geyer, 541 No. Thirteenth St.; Lewis Lewis, 713 Locust 
St.; Barton Green, 429 No. Sixth St.; W. Duncan, 306 No. Ninth St.; D. J. 
Cochran, 243 No. Seventeenth St.; Wm. A. Forrest, 1018 Ridge Avenue; 
Henry Rosenheim, 725 Julia St.; Amos R. Little, 602 No. Sixth St.; John 
C. Davis, 925 No. Eleventh St.; John N. Massey, Ninth St. below Vine; John 
C. Youngman, 217 Coates St.; J. S. Best, 839 No. Fifth St.; Geo. W. Zim- 
merman, 136 No. Second St.; A. L. Hinkle, 907 Division St.; E. P. Lescure, 
682 Wharton St.; Geo. Lescure, 682 Wharton St.; C. J. Shengle, 1126 Division 
St.; Geo. W. Hoffman, 1119 St. John St.; D. L. Carpenter, Mantua; Chas. 
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i, Burch, 421 No. Fifteenth St.; Roberé M. Fetch, 1120 Myrtle St.; J. A. 
Hisenbrey, Washington House; J. B. Downs, 533 No. Fifteenth St.; James 
Muldoon, 112 So. Eleventh St.; A. M. Herkness, Sansom and Ninth Sts.; 
Geo. Woelpper, 426 Franklin St.; Wm. G. Steel, 503 Market St.; Chas. E. 
Lex, 1225 Arch St.; Jas. Markoe, 1620 Locust St.; H. W. Gorman, Queen 
St. below Front; G. H. Roberts, 1210 Filbert St.; Geo. Laudenslager, 926 
Race St. 

The above Company will assemble in the third story of Franklin Hall, 
Sixth St. below Arch, this (Monday) evening, 22nd inst., at 8 o’clock. 


CoMPANY C 


Captainerrnae nr eer rer cari ac osephe Naa Piersol 
HOVOULCNAN LS ees ne eer aa eee i ee William W. Wagner 
GIS U tEAM EM rus erst trot meee a tosis ae bls ke John G. Murphy 


William Armstrong; James West, 234 So. Eleventh St.; William Thomp- 
son, 824 South St.; Joseph Kerr, 529 Chestnut St.; J. H. Hildeburn, 3 So. 
Twelfth St.; Wm. B. Gordon, 405 No. Ninth St.; Wm. Young, Winter, west 
of Sixteenth St.; Matthew W. Bruce, 406 Wharton St.; John H. Fredericks, 
Knight’s Place, Cherry and Fifth; George W. Boggs, 1713 Pine St.; Adolph 
Mellier, 241 So. Sixth St.; John R. James, 309 So. Thirteenth St.; Alfred 
Richardson, 1514 Ridge Avenue; William H. Wayne, 1618 Cherry St.; James 
E. Helmbold, 1204 Wallace St.; Joshua Scattergood, 1022 Pine St.; Charles 
C. Wilson, 1503 Moyamensing Ave.; William M. Armstrong, Barley Sheaf 
Tavern; Chas. Williams, 112 No. Fourth St.; George Belger, Third below 
Vine St.; Thomas Helm, 717 No. Tenth St.; B. Griffin Barney, Wm. J. Bar- 
ney, 126 Walnut St.; Jas. A. McCulloch; A. D. Cash, 1520 Locust St.; Jos. 
R. Burkart, 317 Spring Garden St.; Chas. S. Richie, 1346 Pine St.; Jos. H. 
Schreiner, 915 Ontario St.; Thos. Timmons, 911 Moyamensing Ave.; Emanuel 
Street, 424 Belgrade St.; William H. Miller, 2010 Vine St.; Wm. P. Hacker, 
Arch below Twelfth; Benj. F. Huddy, 145 No. Second St.; Albert G. Bunn, 
1025 Lawrence St.; R. P. Johnson, 236 So. Ninth St.; Jacob Umstead, 1426 
Parrish St.; Amos Lanning, 217 Market St.; Ameron Lockhart, 517 Chestnut 
St.; Chas. W. Debuist, 401 Stockton St.; Wm. F. Kennedy, 430 No. Second 
St.; Jas. Carr, 314 South St.; Lewis Lockard, 1512 Ridge Ave.; Danl. H. 
Brown, Columbia Ave. and Front St.; John P. Thompson, 1031 Market St.; 
Danl. Mahony, 1127 Parrish St.; W. Heimberger, 433 York Ave.; Saml. 
Culp, 255 No. Third St.; Lewis R. Hassinger; Geo. P. Herse; J. D. Mercer, 
117 No. Water St.; C. H. Fernald, 25 So. Sixth St.; Jas Le Fevre, 450 No. 
Seventh St. 

A meeting of Company C will be held this (Monday) evening, 22nd 
inst., in the fourth stery of 413 Arch Street, at 8 o’clock. 


Company D 
Cap tainlgemeytrrtess prvi Gon treo hit sale, st George W. Wood 
ySiirpnel DAS D HS) OENOH Reo cua ea aetona Ain eter ie cinco ere eee T. West Blake 


H. J. Carson, 766 So. Second St.; George Noble, 705 Green St.; John 
Shuman, 421 Monroe St.; S. R. Chardon, 525 Catharine St.; Geo. F. Benkert, 
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131 Almond St.; Jacob Land, 2223 Clayton St.; Samuel Z. Brock, 515 Dilwyn 
St.; Edward C. Diehl, 1412 Lombard St.; J. R. Bringhurst, 632 Franklin St.; 
J. Rutherford, Jr., 1212 Locust St.; Joel Thomas, 1533 Lombard St.; Alex 
P. Colesberry, 209 So. Sixth St.; Thomas Fewks, Twenty-fifth and Locust 
Sts.; Daniel Huhn, Thirty-fourth and Lancaster Pike; HE. Potts, 209 So. 
Sixth St.; Fredk. Pinker, 2215 Virginia St.; Geo. W. Wharton, Jr., 1226 
Christian St.; Ambrose L. Cram, 1815 Lee St.; Henry C. Johnson, St. Law- 
rence Hotel; Manes McCloskey, Stamper’s Alley; Emile F. Detrick, 234 So. 
Bleventh St.; Harman Baugh, 125 Elfreths Alley; Joseph A. Speel, 323 No. 
Seventh St.; Felix H. Degan, 217 Carter St.; Lewis Bermaud, 757 So. Ninth 
St.; Thomas C. Carpenter, 1241 No. Eleventh St.; J. Atlee White, 809 No. 
Thirteenth St.; Geo. W. Stout, 133 Arch St.; Henry J. White, 5 No. Twelfth 
St.; Austin J. Montgomery; Thomas Clark, 242 Arch St.; George L. Nagle, 
315 Spruce St.; E. Wa Burkhardt, 817 Spring Garden St.; Wm. Wolbert, 519 
Arch St.; Samuel Barr, 530 Thompson St.; John G. Connelly, 527 Chestnut 
St.; Edwin A. Souder, 3 Dock St.; Chas. T. Matheys, Sansom St. Hall; 
Thomas Wire, 1416 North Fifteenth St.; Lewis S. Hale, 612 Wood St.; Alex 
Kennedy, 2306 Linn St., Fairmount; Henry 8. Camblos, 2107 Arch St.; Joseph 
R. Bacon, 211 Market St.; John S. Bower, Sixth and Vine Sts.; J. W. Hart, 
211 Wildey St.; Joseph C. Townsend, 243 Market St.; J. S.. Best, 889 No. 
Fifth St.; H. T. Thomas, 211 Market St.; Wm. Newton, 804 Depot St.; 
James Euston, 406 No. Eleventh St.; Cortland Folwell, 32 No. Fifth St.; 
Hugh McIntyre, 1503 Filbert St.; Thomas Quinn, 623 Sears St.; Geo. R. 
Middleton, 629 Sears St.; J. F. Shifer, 416 Crown St.; George W. Martin, 125 
So. Second St. 

The above Company (D) will meet this (Monday) evening, 22nd inst., 
at the Hall of the Phenix Hose Company, third story, Zane Street, above 
Seventh, at 8 o’clock. : 


CoMPANy E 


Captains. sain poem th Oe els fon eeart a Wm. H. Kern 
IDC Ea ene ewe eee rote ae oetecie eco ie. apato-s Chas. F. Hupfeld 
Pneutenan tr .kiractenr «sh keer ba eat Wises a east ges B. J. Ripperger 


William C. Vineyard, 657 No. Eighth St.; Daniel Brick, 905 Auburn St.; 
Francis Nolen, 830 Ellsworth St.; George N. Rohl, 1128 Girard Ave.; J. 
Stewart Brown, 721 Chestnut St.; Robert Irvine, 1318 Vine St.; Chas. Ray- 
nor, 434 No. Eighth St.; Geo. W. Martin, 1323 Girard Ave.; Edward Murphey, 
319 Dugan St.; Edwin Booth, 603 No. Eleventh St.; F. B. Colton, 214 So. 
Delaware Ave.; Adam McElroy, 11 So. Ninth St.; Chas. H. Fernald, 1219 
No. Twelfth St.; Theodore Burkhardt, 1315 Mt. Vernon St.; Robt. Burkhardt, 
329 Tamany St.; Wm. C. Kane, 1730 Webster St.; John Fryburg, 1003 Ward 
St.; James Gladding, 36 Catharine St.; John R. Blackerstone, 230 No. 
Twentieth St.; T. Henry Jacoby, 721 No. Twelfth St.; Jno. C. Snowden, 1010 
Wallace St.; John Marston, Jr., 2323 Green St.; Morris Keyser, 312 New 
Market St.; Jas. T. Spicer, N. W. corner Union and Aspen Sts.; George 
Whitely, 1302 So. Sixth St.; Jno. Harrison, 1607 Locust St.; George S. Fox, 
1934 Lombard St.; Isaac Keller, 704 Bayard St.; G. Moulton Allen, 1024 
Chestnut St.; John Mackintosh, 1333 So. Fourth St.; William Bispham, 
1605 Filbert St.; Samuel Bell, 1938 Lombard St.; Joseph Pope, 507 Federal 
St.; John A. Myers, 507 Washington Ave.; Mawhew M. Anderson, 201 Union 
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St.; John McAllister, 12 Marshall St.; James Young, 317 So. Fifth St.; 
Wm. D. Connelly, S. E. corner Thirteenth and Spring Garden Sts.; T. L- 
Beale, 417 So. Third St.; Isaac Fredericks, 536 Mechanic St.; Joseph Baker, 
138 No. Wharves; Wm. Otley, S. E. corner Tenth and Lombard Sts.; Archi- 
bald Ronaldson, 991 Locust St.; Martin Buehler, 441 Market St.; Christian 
Meeser, 330 No. Tenth St.; John B. Spackman, 127 No. Twentieth St.; 
F. V. Beisch, 441 Market St.; Wm. J. Okie, Walnut above Highth; A. J. 
Baton, 415 Spruce St.; James C. Rice, 702 No. Second St.; George Kentz, 
1306 Frankford Road; Wm. H. Karr, 113 No. Second St.; Frank Nicholson, 
Fourth and Willow Sts.; Wm. B. Norris, 1633 Spruce St.; Geo. W. Wentling; 
Matthias Riley, 724 Moss St.; D. W. Fletcher, 209 So. Sixth St. 

Company E will meet this evening, in District Court Room No. 2, 
corner of Chestnut and Sixth Streets, at 7144 o’clock punctually. 


CoMPANY F 


CAP Lainiee acre ahe ears sa cacrnech s! ralsrs as woke Thomas Kirkpatrick 
A CUCET AMI ee Meet p ne 2 eres Sek Petey eae oa 12cm, Silas Wilson 
FS VCTULET ANI meotee eras erent eet a. Ae ee twee John M. Ross 


Charles Hamilton, 1115 Lombard St.; John Conyers, 644 Marshall St.; 
Henry M. Wilson, 1611 Spruce St.; S. W. Colton, 1839 Filbert St.; Wm. 
J. Parker, 519 Pine St.; Wm. Yates, 724 So. Sixth St.; Robert Wilson, 1528 
No. Second St.; Morgan J. Thomas, 241 No. Seventeenth St.; Edward Burke, 
1508 Sansom St.; E. K. Snow, 1217 Buttonwood St.; Thomas Gibson, 429 
Mellwain St.; Henry C. Boyle, Redwood St.; Thomas Wattson, Arch St. 
below Front St.; Julius Stern, 836 No. Fifth St.; David Gilliman, 145 Dock 
St.; J. H. Roack, 122 Chestnut St.; E. G. A. Baker, 135 No. Third St.; R. 
S. Hall, 1133 So. Eleventh St.; Chas. Desilver, Chestnut St.; Thomas Graham, 
223 No. Eleventh St.; Elliott Thomas, 1623 Vine St.; Aaron Gilbert, 507 
No. Third St.; John C. Taber, 1508 Green St.; Wm. H. Taber, 2138 Mt. 
Vernon St.; Wm. W. Keyser, 559 No. Second St.; John R. Hand, 1326 No. 
Thirteenth St.; Geo. Turner, 249 So. Eleventh St.; John Q. Williams, 108 
So. Fourth St.; Henry 8. Myers, 327 So. Sixth St.; Frederick Tellerson, 1740 
Wood St.; Fred. Zarracher, 8 Hickey St.; James L. Claghorn, 1504 Arch 
St.; Charles Bard Reess, 230 So. Fifth St.; James Ross, 202 So. Fifteenth 
St.; Edward Heston, 622 No. Eleventh St.; Wm. Duffy, 403 Walnut St.; 
Thomas J. Clendenin, 15 Ellen St.; Thomas Carpenter, Marshville, Chester 
County; David Barley, 863 No. Thirteenth St.; Stewart Huston, 1219 Ells- 
worth St.; Michael Tracey, 910 So. Eighth St.; Samuel H. Davis, 824 No. 
Eighth St.; Wm. Smith, 648 No. Fifteenth St.; Wm. N. Dickerman, 114 
Margaretta St.; R. Wharton Ogden, 1206 So. Third St.; Henry Zell, 602 
Pine St.; Joseph R. Wilkins, 116 No. Twelfth St.; David Lindsey, 924 
Cherry St.; Charles Whiteman, 327 Redwood St.; H. May, 829 Callowhill 
St.; Charles Rubincain, 2024 Chestnut St.; B. Hummell, 821 Callowhill St. ; 
Samuel Freese, 816 Wood St.; John G. Berringer, 419 Hamilton St.; Robert 
Long, 1044 South St.; Wm. Baker, 5 William St.; Wm. E. Whiteman, 133 
So. Fifth St.; Joseph G. Cox, Front St. below Arch St.; Francis Lece, 230 
Chestnut St. 

Company F will meet on this (Monday) evening, 22nd inst., at 413 
Arch Street, fifth story, at 744 o’clock. 
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CoMPANY G 


GoyeM Coa ce on paccungomeosucsonunooubo dr Geo. W. Briggs 
IB UMOIENM. GonoongoenooogdocuoooRboGeceNoOT Edw. Dewee 
Tieutenants ae vateeieckscrustciee erohate er otononeerro rere Benj. W. Hays 


Robert Alsop, 533 No. Sixth St.; Jarius Baker, 138 No. Wharves; 
Edward Partridge, 633 Thirteenth St.; J. D. Stokes, 153 Third St.; S. A. 
Roberts, 42 Sixth St.; Philip N. Decomb, 717 So. Eighth St.; Samuel Cook, 
517 Arch St.; Peter Brenner, 34 Coates St.; G. W. Wilson, 1127 Myrtle St.; 
Edward Damai, 143 Arch St.; H. N. Graeff, 1021 Chestnut St.; John B. 
Newman, 1716 Spruce St.; Chas. J. Evans, 721 No. Twentieth St.; Chas. 
Frishmuth, 614 No. Eighth St.; F. P. Dubosq, 304 Chestnut St.; Matthew 
Black, Fifteenth above Shippen St.; Cornelius Goodwin, 712 Park St.; Jas. 
S. Nickerson, 65 No. Second St.; Pugh Maderia, 115 So. Tenth St.; Jacob B. 
Coates, 842 No. Fifth St.; Henry S. Stricker, 864 No. Highth St.; John 
Gravenstine, 1200 Wallace St.; John S. Chesnut, 1520 Filbert St.; Thomas S. 
Crombargar, 1322 N. Thirteenth St.; Joseph Cox, 108 No. Second St.; T. 
H. McCalla, 308 No. Fifth St.; Bartholomew Clard, 115 No. Highth St.; 
Henry B. Fasham, 433 So. Ninth St.; John McLaughlin, 217 So. Sixteenth 
St.; Francis Guynor, 731 So. Sixteenth St.; Albert G. Bumm, 1005 Lawrence 
St.; R. B. Johnson, 236 So. Ninth St.? Jacob Umstead, 1426 Parrish St.; 
John W. Whetham, Ridge Avenue; Amos Lanning, 217 Market St.; Cameron 
Lockhart, 517 Chestnut St.; Charles W. De Buist, 401 Stockton St.; Wm. 
F. Kennedy, 430 No. Second St.; Bernard C. Timmins, 213 So. Second St.; 
James Carr, 314 South St.; William Miller, 2026 Vine St.; Samuel S. 
Kelley, 822 Walnut St.; Lewis Lockard, 1512 Ridge Ave.; Daniel H. Brown, 
Columbia Avenue and Frankford Road; John P. Thompson, 1031 Market 
St.; Simon Mudge, 1214 Filbert St.; Daniel Mahoney, 1127 Parrish St.; 
George W. Fetterman, 1130 Girard St.; Matthias Riley, 724 Moss St.; Wm. 
Pope, 534 McIlwain St.; D. P. Jones, 720 No. Tenth St.; Frank Cooper, 1327 
Thompson St.; Thomas Hollingsworth, 1344 No. Thirteenth St.; John C. 
Gerrish, 610 No. Front St.; Charles J. Anstice, 1614 Coates St. 

The above Company (G) will meet on this (Monday) evening, 22nd 
inst., at the Wetherill House, Sansom St., above Sixth, at 714 o’clock. 


THomas 8S. CROMBARGAR, 


Secretary. 
Company TH 
Captain ery aso core ea Neo eRe Charles M. Prevost 
Hirst, bieutenanty so. se sen eee en eee ATE WOOCMOINTEL 


SecondasZieu Gena nt mae iter en eee Chas. P. Herring 


Albert R. Foering, H. G. Leisinring, Robt. H. Campbell, Chas. B. Camp- 
bell, D. S. Winebrenner, E. A. Hendry, Andrew J. Catherwood, John S. 
Jarden, William M. Ireland, Alphonso C. Ireland, James G. Wilson Charles 
O. Klett, George Gordon, Edward W. Bailey, John W. Moore, George W. Hall, 
Isaac B. Oakford, Charles S. Feather, Horace L. Peterson, Henry Herber, 
George W. Benners, George W. Hacker, Benj. N. Cregar, Samuel A. Jarden, 
Henry Buddy, Jacob Reigel, H. B. Tathem, John B. Austin, John H. Diehl, 
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3) 


J. P. Perot, Lucien Moss, Charles Lennig, Benj. A. Shoemaker, Harrison 
Jarden, J. W. Phillips, W. F. Gardner,» W. Wilson, Jr., Edward Pepper, 
Wm. A. Beers, H. B. Furbar, R. Coane, J. R. Bell, A. Hinckley, H. W. Gray, 
Ephraim Clark, Jr., J. L. Hutchinson, Henry Lapsley, H. M. Wilson, T. E. 
Harper, J. S. McMullen, Wm. W. Allen, J. E. Parker, John Trucks, Jr., 
Wm. T. Elbert, David Lee, Francis Lee, William Thomas, ©. P. Miller, R. 
O. Lowry, Dendy Sharwood, Ellwood Wilson, Geo. Cornman, E. S. Tall- 
madge, W. C. Parsons, Samuel Simes, Wm. H. Brown, Charles E. Davies, 
Peter A. Davies, Samuel N. Davies, A. T. Goodman, F. A. Goodwin, John 
Wright, John §. Newbold, E. L. Moss, A. Cuthbert Thomas, Elliott Thomas, 
John Harrison, Thomas 8. Harrison, Stirling Bell, M. A. Kellogg, 127 No. 
Eighteenth St.; Thomas Dallett, 1313 Walnut St.; Robert B. White, 1703 
Locust St.; John F. Cabot, 1102 Spruce St.; L. C. Madeira, John Welsh, 
Jr., John Durburrow, Gustavus Ronge. 

The above company will meet at Hlasco’s Saloon, this evening, at 7% 
o'clock, punctually. 5 
By order of 

Cuas. M. Prevost, 


Captain. 
CoMPANy I 
CAPLAN ee teas ve eg acs ynete oa sagsla ot Serene gr Charles P. Warner 
TEALSSUR IVEY NEW AN 2 peter Se NR aR A TT ER sche re me John Ross Clark 
ASVEULEN AT LR Nee Scheie Re ea cae ete Jacob §. Hess 


George H. Hill, Northwest corner of Ninth and Green Sts.; John W. 
Oliver, 1710 Brown St.; William Shields, 2224 Callowhill St.; Wellington 
Williams, 113 So. Fifth St.; Wm. W. Flaherty, N. W. corner Third and 
Wood Sts.; Geo. W. Odenheimer, S. W. corner Fifth and Vine Sts.; Jas. 
E. Brown, 721 Chestnut St.; C. L. Rehney, Ashland House; Wm. W. Ken- 
drick, 512 So. Nineteenth St.; J. B. Smyth, 344 So. Fifteenth St.; Theo. 
Mareh, 243 So. Eleventh St.; Wm. E. Taber, 150 No. Seventh St.; Geo. L. 
Miller, 2036 Vine St.; Jos. J. Ford, 438 No. Fourth St.; John Simpson, 121 
Market St.; C. W. Heath, 911 Catherine St.; Alx. McCauley, 315 Dugan St.; 
Daniel Smith, 42] Marriott’s Lane; Morgan North, 335 Greenwich St.; Chas. 
D. Pancoast, N. H. corner Tenth and Melon Sts.; Thos. McCann, 427 Marriott 
St.; Owen McLaughlin, 424 Marriott St.; Henry Bruner, 503 Spruce St.; 
Abraham Sussman, 8. E. corner Fourth and Market Sts.; David Giltman, 
145 Dock St.; Samuel B. Miller, 436 Spruce St.; DeW. Clinton Hanline, 
413 Arch St.; John F. Combe, 1130 Market St.; Rosewell Parsons, 1708 
Callowhill St.; Jacob Cooke,, N. E. corner Sixth and Willow Sts.; Wm. A. 
Dodson, N. W. corner Second and Market Sts.; Samuel Bell, Jr., 108 South 
Wharves; Stirling Bell, 108 South Wharves; C. H. Fernabee, 1219 No. Eighth 
St.; John M. Chesnut, Second and Market Sts.; James L. Bryan; E. C. 
Oakford; C. W. Watson; A. W. Hoopes; Edwin D. Mullen; Wm. Doughton; 
John D. Ninesteel, Jr.; Wm. N. Dunton; E. Scott Mills; Robert Lindsay, 
508 Franklin St.; Samuel B. Hoppen, M.D.; John E. Diehl, 1826 De Lancey 
Place; John C. Copper, 449 No. Eighth St.; Edward Irwin, 1507 Sansom 
St.; D. H. Laudenslager, 402 Walnut St.; H. H. Eldridge; Joseph M. Hendry. 

Company I will meet at Hall of the Empire Hook and Ladder Company, 
this evening at 71% o’clock, punctually. 
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Company K 


Gaiptait®” oi). oiieyneeeces cts eee ay erenay ee a eee Oe erste Jacob Bennett 
Bi Crbhces (Chl oes Arn oORe aioIo a oO Goo otic Wm. King 
WCULENANE, “Macao som e-ehnn ens ol era Neken cle ieee sae Edwin Wattson 


John R. Green, A. R. Vanatee, G. E. Knight, W. Thomas, D. Stanley 
Hassinger, Harvey E. Gennig, George W. Eyre, Wm. M. Neall, J. B. Flues, 
J. Howard Mitchell, E. J. Longmire, Charles P. Miller, 105 No. Nineteenth 
St.; Thomas Birch, 1717 Vine St.; Wm. G. Mentz, 1718 Vine St.; J. S. M. 
Cowell, 1905 Chestnut St.; George T. Thorn, 1428 No, Fifteenth St.; Wm. 
H. Morris, 1933 Chestnut St.; Jos. R. Flanigen, 121 So. Highteenth St.; 
Wm. Eekfeldt, 2028 Girard St.; B. C. Evans, 246 Chestnut St.; J. H. Harman, 
1121 Chestnut St.; Jacob Levick, 1712 Heath St.; Samuel H. Tyson, 1702 
Ann St.; George Ranken, 804 Fellow St.; John A, McAllister, Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank; Louis H. Trimble, 915 Filbert St.; George Stone, 22 Swan- 
wick St.; Wm. E. Littleton, 147 So. Fourth St.; David Lee, 230 Chestnut St.; 
Frank Lee, 230 Chestnut St.; C. E. Claghorn, 120 Chestnut St.; J. C. Fryer, 
120 Chestnut St.; John W. Claghorn, 1009 Arch St.; Geo. Mackintosh, 510 
Federal St.; Wm. Shinn, 16 and 18 So. Broad St.; John Vogle, 408 No. 
Eleventh St.; James Hamilton, 1409 Filbert St.; Hector Mackintosh, 1016 
Walnut St.; Wm. Struthers, Market St. above Tenth St.; Joshua H. Cousty, 
1013 Cherry St.; Edw. Pennington, 1706 Locust St.; W. P. Cunnington, 
Erie and Fitzwater Sts.; Seligman Abeles, 117 No. Second St.; Thos. Wriggins, 
Fifth and Chestnut Sts.; James Brown. 

The above Company (K) will assemble this (Monday) evening, 22nd 
inst., at 8 o’clock, at the Wetherill House. 


RECAPITULATION 
COMPANY OFFICERS MEN TOTAL 

FCA &) 90 93 
AB 3 (He 80 
os (Oa 3 52 SD) 
Goi Dee 2; 56 58 
SS Dh 3 57 60 
ely? 3 59 62 
“<q” 3 56 59 
Gla 3 88 91 
eeg2 3 52 isis: 
OA 3 42 45 
MMOs Si ec be Soa as 658 


MILITIA OF 1862. 
SEVENTH REGIMENT 
Organized September 12-15, 1862—Discharged September 26, 1862. 


FIELD AND Srarr—Colonel, Napoleon B. Kneass; Lieutenant Colonel, 
Charles H. Graeff; Major, Joseph M. Piersol; Adjutant, William W. Keys; 
Quartermasters, Alfred R. Foering, Alexander P. Colesberry; Surgeon, William 
C. Byington; Assistant Surgeon, Silas Updegrove; Sergeant Major, Benjamin 
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M. Dusenberry; Quartermaster Sergeant, Edw. Wattson; Commissary 
Sergeant, Cauffman Oppenheimer; Hospital Steward, John H. Pratt. 


Company “A”—Captain, Charles S. Smith; First Lieutenant, James D. 
Keyser; Second Lieutenant, George F. Delleker; First Sergeant, William 
W. Hollingsworth; Sergeants, William T, Blummer, Amos Lanning, William 
D. Hastings, R. Rundle Smith; Corporals, John Stewart, Galloway C. Morris, 
Albert V. Nolen, George M. Freeman, Joseph Mort, William G. Mentz, George 
W. Potter, Robert L. Allen; Musicians, Thomas Wright, Edward Wilks; 
Privates, Edward Abbott, Charles R. Abbott, Frederick M. Bissell, Daniel 
Baugh, William D. Bennage, William Bell, John Bell, Jr., John S. Bispham, 
Joseph Bradley, George W. Campbell; George A. Cooke, William V. Clay, 
Casper H. Duhring, Henry J. Davis, Henry A. Duhring, Jacob H. Donaldson, 
William F. Davis, George T. Davis, Matthew Davis, Frederick A. Dreer, C. 
Reuben Denckle, Henry W. Doughten, John B. Ely, Theodore Ely, S. Allen 
Evans, William E. Eagen, John D. Ford, Edward J. Furlong, William Griffith, 
Thomas R. Garsed, Harry W. Gamble, Thomas O. Goldsmith, Jr., Joseph 
Harrison, Jacob H. Harman, Henry HE. Hayward, Charles D. Harper, Samuel 
R. Hansel, Edward H. Hunt, Lewis B. Jackson, John Joyce, George W. Kirke, 
Joseph Kineaid, Andrew Kincaid, William Kincaid, Amos R. Little, Frederick 
Librandt, Jr., John Lang, Edward C. Markley, Jr., Thomas R. Murray, A. 
Joseph Miller, Thomas E. Moorhead, Thomas M’Gowan, Alfred Penine, Reu- 
ben W. Peterson, John W. Patton, William Patten, George W. Richards, 
Gabriel A. Reichert, Jr., Seth W. Roderick, Matthias Roland, William A. 
Richardson, J. Rush Ritter, James W. Sears, Edgar T. Sees, James Stokes, 
James D. Smith, Edwin Shock, James H. Snodgrass, T. Leaming Smith, 
Samuel H. Trotter, William H. Thaw, William F. Trewin, Charles Thomson, 
Jr., George C. Thomas, William H. Townsend, Benjamin R. Thaw, George 
Thomson, Edward W. Vodges, Henry B. Vaughan, Lawrence Voelker, 
Thomas P. Wilson, Jr., John P. Watson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., John M. Walton, 
Theodore Yerkes. 


Company “B”—Captain, C. Fred. Hupfeld; First Lieutenant, William 
Hart, Jr.; Second Lieutenant, Charles S. Jones; First Sergeant, William H. 
Faber; Sergeants, Isaac C. Pearson, William Pettit, John M’Creight, George 
Dodd, Jr.; Corporals, Fred F. Fisher, Charles Fict, Robert Greer, Jr., Nathan 
S. C. Fowell, Samuel W. Hart, Joseph J. Wright, Frank W. Miller, Robert 
E. Epstein; Musician, John W. Taber; Privates, Charles W. Bell, Samuel 
S. Bell, Albert P. Benners, Wm. H. H. Bickley, Thomas Bennett, George R. 
Birch, Joseph Bond, Josiah Bond, Jr., Thomas W. Bower, Charles R. Brown, 
George W. Brown, Jr., Charles V. Burkart, Charles C. Burrows, Joseph Camp- 
bell, Jr., Joseph W. Cassedy, William H. Castle, Charles H. Clewell, C. 
Harry Crawford, John Davenport, William Derwin, William H. Early, Adam 
P. Eckfeldt, John Farena, Benjamin M. Feltwell, Howell Y. Fisher, John 
Fox, Henry Graham, Dennis W. Greany, Levi B. Griffiths, John Greer, Evan 
B. Haines, Henry R. Hastings, James Hunter, Henry Holland, William H. 
Johnson, Stuart Logan, Edward Meeks, Harry C. Miller, James B. Minich, 
Walter Morris, William T. Mullen, William M’Kinney, George W. M’Minn, 
W. Brantley Payne, W. Harry Platt, Joseph C. Randall, Samuel M. Roberts, 
John S. Reeder, Harry L. Ryno, Charles F. Schoolman, John F. Schiets, 
John Settle, Henry V. Sickle, Robert Simpson, Henry T. Smith, Robert A. 
Smith, James S. Stokes, Richard P. Taylor, Thomas B. Thompson, Lloyd 
H. Walton, Harrison C. Wright. 
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Company “C”’—Captain, Atwood Smith; First Lieutenant, William 
W. Allen; Second Lieutenant, John W. Powell; First Sergeant, Alexander 
©. Furgusson; Sergeants J. Lewis Bell, Harry P. Leland, Charles O. Klett, 
Joshua H. Cousty; Corporals, Edward H. Ogden, Oscar C. Molan, Wm. H. 
Wetherill, Samuel Simes, T. E. Harper, John Trucks, Jr., Thos. Brown, 
Thad. S. Shannon; Musician, Edwin L. Bryan; Privates, Harvey Agg, Isaac 
J. Alexander, George E. Alkins, Robert Backer, Jr., Samuel Barington, 
James BW. Bell, William A. Bell, W. Arthur Bell, Charles J. Biddle, Craig 
Biddle, James S. Biddle, John W. Beidleman, William Bispham, Charles 
E. Boughter, John F. Boughter, Joseph H. Brazier, William H. Brett, Samuel 
M. Butler, William P. Clyde, John S. Carzow, Harvey Cheatham, William 
M. Clark, Benj. P. Croll, Samuel N. Davies, John Dean, William T. Donald- 
son, William H. Dubosq, William L. Dunglison, Robert R. Eckendorff, James 
H. Errickson, Charles Egner, George W. Farr, Jr., George N. Fletcher, John 
O. Giller, John D. Good, George W. Grove, Philip Halzell, Madison R. Harris, 
George H. Haverstick, Morton P. Henry, James Hogan, Jesse J. Hood, Joseph 
R. Houston, George L. Harrison, Horatio Howard, Horace N. Kakes, Charles 
H. Keinball, Joseph N. Lamberti, Percey Landerly, Henry Lapsley, William 
H. Markley, John Mason, Jr., J. Howard Mitchell, Henry B. Morris, David 
M. M’Carroll, Francis J. M’Beath, Edward M’Glaughlin, John M’Gill, John 
M’Nally, George IF’. Oxwell, Wister C. Parsons, George W. Podesta, Francis 
S. Reinstein, William H. Reed, Jr., George I. Richie, James Shaughney, 
David Shuster, Josiah F. Slifer, William E. Stone, David W. Stuart, John 
W. Sexton, Edward Shower, Ben. Tingley, D. Lamont Tingley, I. Jones Taylor, 
Elliott Thomas, Michael Toohey, George H. Trimble, William H. Van Jugan, 
Henry Volkmer, Joseph L. Wilson, Wiliam H. White, Francis Wilson, Oliver 
C. Whitaker, George G. Wise, Richard S. Young. 


Company “D’—Captain, J. Ross Clark; First Lieutenant, Chas. K, Ide; 
Second Lieutenant, Charles E. Willis; First Sergeant, Harry F. West; Ser- 
geants, Gerald DeCoursey, Peter A. Hinkle, Alexander H. Driesbach, William 
A. Seegar; Corporals, Joseph H. Seaver, Joseph W. Lewis, James M. Wills, 
Thomas K, Walker, I. Hunt Butler, Jr., Albert Moore, John H. Fine, William 
L. Fox; Musician, James A. Becket; Privates, J. Edward Addicks, John EB. 
Ashmead, Lehman T. Ashmead, Edward Bartholomew, Edwin N. Benson, 
James Boyles, Jr., John Blakiston, Simon W. Colton, Robert D. Coxe, 
Chas. W. Colliday, Harry Crowell, Albert W. Clark, John H. Diehl, Samuel 
W. DeCoursey, Edgar W. Earle, Jno. H. Edwards, William R. Edlis, Harvegh 
Farrington, Edwin A. Haas, John Hall, Frank Hays, I. Thomas Harrop, 
Isaae D. Harbett, Hugh B. Houston, George W. Harkins, W. Clemens Hunt, 
Pemberton §S. Hutchison, Augustus Haversteck, Sam’l James, P. Marcelin 
La¥Fourcade, Jr.. Wm. Lilly, Maleolm Lloyd, George J. Lenoc, Clem. S. 
Lancaster, Thomas B. Lancaster, Edward V. Lansdale, Charles W. Leavitt, 
Charles A. Mahong, Benjamin F. Miller, George Massey, Robert Massey, 
Jr., William N. Moland, Harry M. Mitchell, Nathan Myers, John B. Myers, 
Jr., John Moss, Jr., A. D. W. M’Cullough, Benj. C. M’Cullough, Walter 
M’Michael, Joseph D. M’Kee, George D. Napheys, John F. Naulty, G. Bolton 
Newton, George S. Osbourn, Jr., Edgar C. Prosser, John Price, Dillwyn 
Parrish, Jr., Clement S. Rutter, John J. Ridgway, J. West Rulon, Edward B. 
Showell, S. Grant Smith, John D. Smallwood, Henry G. Smith, John M. 
Stockton, John D. Sidebotham, Aaron P. Shallcross, William 8. Steel, David 
Stern, Edward H. Shaw, William L. Suddards, John Seitz, James M. Stotes- 
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bury, Henry J. Taylor, John M. Taylor, Edward B. Thornton, Alexander 
Thackeray, John L. Welsh, Frederick A. Walker, Samuel Wagner, Jr., Abel 
B. Wilkins, William D. Williams, Rudolph I. Watson, Ernest Zantzinger, 
Alfred Zantzinger. 


Company “E’—Captain, Jacob Laudenslager; First Lieutenant, Julius 
C. Sterling; Second Lieutenant, Thos. Allman; First Sergeant, James Mul- 
doon; Sergeants, Thomas C. Wright, Francis C. Garrigues, Charles J. Field, 
E. Burroughs; Corporals, Lewis H. Esler, Richard J. Alexander, Jos. Lauden- 
slager, David Stewart, Henry S. Field, Theo. D. Spear, Joseph B. Schlater, 
Frank Pryor; Musician, Henry Fechling; Privates, M. F. Ashmead, Thos. 
Allen, John L. Asay, Edwin Bender, Chauncy Burk, Charles Berger, John 
L. Bellows, George W. Beitel, Joseph M. Custer, D. W. Custer, E. T. Cannon, 
Joseph L. Crawley, William Y. Carver, James M. Cress, Joseph H. Chubb, 
William A. Dobbyn, William H. Daley, John L. DeMar, Joseph L. Downie, 
Isaac J. Evans, Harry C. Elliott, Charles Este, George L. Esher, John M. 
Fisher, Charles E. Fritz, Isaiah P. Fitter, John H. Frederick, Andrew J. 
Fitzgerald, George L. Graham, Edwin D. Gilbert, Edwin T. Grafley, George 
W. Garrett, David Hewitt, Lewis B. Hanson, Charles Hallowell, Joseph L. 
Hutchinson, Joseph Holdskom, Charles Hunter, John Hughes, Martin C. 
Hall, William L. Jones, Wilson M. Jenkins. John A. Kramer, Thomas Kegan, 
Isaae Killian, Charles C. King, William J. Kramer, Geo. W. Laws, Walter 
L. Leeds, Edwin Lewis. Thomas Massey, Jr., Francis P. Mogridge D. S. 
Moore, Charles N. Moorehead, Philip S. Mason, John W. Moore, 
Garrett Nagle, Richard Norris, Cauffman Oppenheimer (pr. to Commis- 
sary Sergeant), Robert 8S. Pollock, Horace A. Reeves, Edward EK. Robbins, 
Jacob Raymond, William C. Robbins, John Rourke, William J. Simon, 
Charles Spering, Harrison B. Schell, John Sample, Henry P. Schetkey, Ben- 
jamin F. Shedaker, Albert D. Spear, Thomas F. Scattergood, William H. 
Shephard, William Tielston, Alfred Taggart, Daniel Toersch, Edwin P. Wilson, 
D. H. Wright, Charles S. Watson, Alexander Whilden, Jr., Charles D. Wood- 
ruff, Francis H. Woodruff, Jeremiah C. Wyman, Daniel F. Wolf, John D. 
Wells, Samuel 8. Zelly. 


Company “F”’—Captain, Harry C. Kennedy; First Lieutenant, Harry 
A. Fuller; Second Lieutenant, Robert M. Banks; First Sergeant, James M. 
Borer; Sergeant, Jacob H. Armbruster, Andrew J. Croll, James J. Swoyer, 
Nathan Berkenstock; Corporals, Charles W. Schoop, John S. Stairs, Philip 
M’Manus, Samuel C. Behm, Henry K. Bentz, Samuel R. Kershner, Uriah 
K. Arnold, William C. Tripler; Musician, Albert C. Dillingham; Privates, 
Frank M. Ashton, Milton C. Berger, P. Henry Barnes, William H. Barton, 
John K. Barton, George Bartle, 8. Theodore Cummings, James H. Clark, 
John A. Conrad, George W. Chriest, William Costa, Paul B. Clegget, George 
C. Dunn, David D. Elder, Joseph Everling, John K. Fernald, John A. Fable, 
John Fitzpatrick, Sparta Fritz, Samuel Fluck, Josiah C. Gerhard, James 
L. Greib, William R. Hasenpat, Charles Homer, Edward A. Heintz, Edward 
C. Hess, Joseph A. Hoffman, John 8. Houtz, Hiram G. Haney, William 
Harris, Frank L. Haines, George O. Keck, Edward Kayser, Hugh Kennedy, 
John A. Lynch, Samuel Lyndall, James Lindemuth, George M. Miller, B. 
Melville Machette, Nathan M. Maxwell, Henry Martin, Joseph Morgan, 
George W. Moore, Henry L. Musselman, Rudolph C. Nagle, John R. Nagle, 
Samuel H. Nicholson, Peter Norton, William M. Ogden, Smiley Orr, Michael 
P. Phelan, Josephus Roberts, Martin K. Regar, Michael Redding, Frank H. 
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Roatch, Joseph R. Riley, James L, Rahn, George H. Roberts, John R. Seibert, 
J. Harry Sterret, Charles Sacriste, George Stone, John L. Small, Joshua 
Spering, George W. Shultz, John K. Shoemaker, John K. Tripler, Edward 
K. Tryon, Jr., Samuel H. Venable, Fred. M. Wagner, Adam P. Zimmerman. 


Company “G”’—Captain, George W. Wood; First Lieutenant, George 
W. Martin; Second Lieutenant, John Rutherford, Jr.; First Sergeant, Henry 
J. White; Sergeants, John C. DeCosta, George W. Wharton, John D. Barr, 
James C. Wray; Corporals, Ormond Peniston, William K. Jewell, Horace 
Lee, D. W. Heppard, Joseph B. Shenell, Edward C. Ritchie; James Watson, 
Jr., Charles M. Slaymaker; Musician, James M’Elmell; Privates, Benjamin 
G. Annies, Albert G. M. Bower, Samuel Bower, M. H. Bailey, Daniel Broker, 
John Burns, J. Marshall Buddy, William H. Brittain, Thomas Boay, Alfred 
B. Bennett, George W. Butier, William A. Buck, Edward D. Brooks, Alex- 
ander P. Colesberry promoted to quartermaster, Edward Corlies, James M. 
Campbell, William A. Camberlin, Charles Duncan, George T, DeCosta, Harry 
C. Ewing, Joseph Evans, Lloyd Evans, James M. Ferguson, Albert D. Fell, 
George Ford, Frank Gutager, Albert W. Gropengeiser, Thomas Gilbert, Jesse 
Garrett, John Huggard, Andrew B. Holloway, Charles R. Hemphill, Robert 
B. Hoofstitler, Francis Hetzell, William F. Jones, George W. Jester, Charles 
B. Kitchen, Alexander E. Laver, Thomas M. Longstreth, Thomas H. Mudge, 
John Mason, John M’Keown, J. Clifford Oat, Samuel C. Ogle, George W. 
Parker, Edward B. Reed, Nathaniel Rulon, John C. Rodgers, William N. 
Shoemaker, James Scravendyke, Edward Shields, Geo. E. Shewell, Samuel 
S. Sharp, Joseph Sibley, Frederick D. Stone, John Stone, Henry B. Simons, 
Philip H. Tenbrook, William N. Toy, William H. Trueman, James Totham, 
Henry A. Terry, J. A. Tilge, Edward W. Thomson, Isaac Van Dusen, Edward 
M. Vinton, Frank L. Vinton, Charles A. Vannaman, John <A. Vorhees, 
Virginius Wernwag, Charles Watson, Charles H. Wagner, Alpheus M. Walker, 
William D. Willson, Stephen Wayne. 


Company “H’—Captain, Francis P. Nicholson; First Lieutenant, William 
W. Keys (pr. to Adjutant); Second Lieutenant, Geo. W. Kern; First Ser- 
geant, Ellwood Rowand; Sergeants, William S. Parsons, Charles W. Spear, 
Thomas Brown, Thomas Watson; Corporals, William Petrick, Joseph G. 
Keys, George F. Blaise, Casper H. Yeager, William F. Ireland, Thomas W. 
Young, John W. Kerr, Robert W. Keen; Musician, Robert Shoemaker; Pri- 
vates, John H. Able, Lewis P. Bogle, William Bevans, William 8S. Brown, 
James Burns, Frederick Baker, Henry Bain, James Brutsche, Jr., Lewis 
Born, Charles A. Blake, William Coxe, James W. Cooper, William Colsher, 
Thomas Cooper, William Creagmite, Charles H. Cake, James H. Dye, William 
Devin, Jacob Fricke, Charles F. Gockler, Charles C. Griffith, Joseph C. Garter, 
Henry W. Gifford, John F. Githens, Thomas Haines, Thomas H. Hough, 
William F. Haas, Enon M. Harris, Harry Hertzler, John Jones, Jr., John 
A. Kintler, John R. Kookogy, Henry H. Kirk, John I. Kirk, William Lukens, 
Thomas H. Levering, George M. Loudenslager, Thomas D. Long, Hugh Lennox, 
Anson R. Lukins, William H. Metcalf, Daniel Murray, Albert K. Miller, Robert 
L. L. Moore, Jesse Merutheon, William M’Alister, William M. M’Farlane, 
George A. Newman, William H. Parsons, Edward Porter, Davis Quinn, 
Thomas R. Reed, James Ruan, Edward F. Ryan, Conrad Rhoads, Samuel W. 
Smulling; Albert F. Schaeffer, William L. Shoemaker, Frederick Slifer, 
William A. Starr, James B. Smith, William F. Spillman, John F. Sherman, 
Frederick H. Schell, James Scott, Eugene Surbert, John L. Smith, Rudolph 
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Saverbrey, John Schall, Samuel F. Schell, Charles E. Starrett, Matthew B. 
B. Thomas, William H. Thorn, Isaac T. Wolf, John Wood, Albert Wick, 
Robert G. Wilson, Alfred Whittington, George W. Wise, George E. Younger, 
George I. Ziegler. 


Company “I’—Captain, George W. Briggs; First Lieutenant, Edward 
A. Adams; Second Lieutenant, Joseph A. Speel; First Sergeant, William 
Maris; Sergeants, John M’Laughlin, Richard Peltz, Isaac M. Graham, 
Chauncy I. Melvin; Corporals, Samuel I. Warner, Robert S. Williamson, 
Frank A. Tagart, Richard A. Poulson, David P. Jones, Edward B. Cobb, 
Henry ©. Selby, Arthur Stewart; Musician, Samuel Winkworth; Privates, 
Samuel I. Allen, Thomas H. Aurooker, Samuel Bray, John D. Burs, Frank 
Butler, Samuel Benison, Thomas Barry, George W. Cantrell, Edward I. 
Cantrell, Michael F. Carll, Charles Colter, Joshua S. Cliff, James Cooper, 
Thomas Cunningham, John Crawford, Henry EH. Donning, William Dick, J. 
Nelson Davis, Charles Dixey, James A. Ford, William H. Flomerfelt, Daniel 
M. Fleming, John D. Gwymn, James Greer, John Gordon, D. Mason Godwin, 
Charles W. Heath, Henry 8. Harper, Emmor W. Haus, Daniel Harrison, 
John Hare, John Harvey, James Hickman, Charles H. Jones, John B. John- 
son, William H. Kid, William Kennedy, James Kane, George W. Kelley, 
Robert Lamond, John W. Mann, Thomas M, Moore, Joshua Mullen, James 
Madara, Adam B. Magarical, Pashel Melvin, John M’Cardle, James HE. 
M’Cardle, Hugh I. M’Carty, James H. M’Glinsey, Robert M’Connell, Charles 
M’Carty, William Nicholson, John Nicholson, George H. Rothermel, William 
H. Rowletter, George Rutter, Ridgway W. Robbins, Thomas C. Stokes, George 
W. Simpson, Samuel Schidie, Henry Synnamon, John Synnamon, James Smith, 
David Silow, Thomas B. Subers, George I. Thorn, William E. Wiley, William 
H. Wright, Thomas L. Young. 


Company “K”—Captain, Henry D. Welsh; First Lieutenant, David A. 
Woelpper; Second Lieutenant, John Wandell; First Sergeant, Joseph S. 
Siner; Sergeants, Robert K. M’Neel, Samuel D. Wentz, John W. Sheppard, 
Samuel H. Safford; Corporals, Thomas Page, Henry Clay Fox, Frederick 
Walters, Malcolm M. Coppuck, William M’Call, Gilbert L. Lentz, Samuel 
D. Foering, James C. Kerr; Musician, Chanceller Smith; Privates, William 
J. Atwood, John Austin, Frank A. Bassler, William H. Baines, Byron 
Bowen, Isaac B. Baxter, William K. Black, Mathew F. Boland, Charles D. 
Baxter, James Cardell, William H. Conkle, Ney Churchman, William R. 
Carroll, Charles T. Colladay, Joseph Carson, Thomas C. Cain, Thomas Coch- 
ran, Aaron L. Clouser, Joseph Dolan, Daniel F. Davis, Robert L. Evans, 
George B. Epler, Robert C. Ford, Samuel H. C. Felton, Robert Foller, 
Augustus C. Feigley, Joseph C. Furgeson, James Graham, George T. Graven- 
stine, David E. Hogan, Thomas H. Heston, George S. Hensel, Thomas Harring- 
ton, Howard F. Harkness, John Henry, James W. Hasslet, Joseph Harring, 
Herbert E. Hele, George H. Jones, Benjamin Kerns, John Logan, Robert 
Laurie, William H. Lukens, William Mansfield, James A. Moss, James A. 
Mansfield, David Miller, Alexander Merrill, Daniel W. Mathers, Benjamin 
V. Mein, William C. Myers, James M’Closkey, Edward M’Dermot, David 
M’Curdy, James M’Connel, John S. Newman, Charles M. Palmer, Jacob 
Roesh, Edward N. Rue, Franklin Richie, William Russell, Peter W. Rumble, 
Joseph H. Snow, Edward T. Snow, James Stinson, James Snyder, Freeman 
Scott, Jesse Supplee, Samuel Sketchley, John Stritzell, Thomas M. Smith, 
Hugh H. Smith, Charles F. Shaw, John Tanner, John W. VonNeida, George 
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®. Willis, Edward F. Wagner, John Winn, Edwin B. Wentz, Thomas Wey- 
gandt, Charles G. Whittaker, Charles J. Walton, Allen Wilson, Jefferson 
Young. 


Company “L’’—Captain, Isaac Starr, Jr.; First Lieutenant, Benoni 
Frishmuth; Second Lieutenant, John S. Jenks; First Sergeant, Samuel T. 
Irwin; Sergeants, Theodore A. Graham, William H. H. Taylor, John Reed, 
Benjamin L. Mattack, John M’Laughlin; Corporals, Charles Foster, Theo- 
dore A. Roberts, John Knight, William Reynolds, John C. Caldwell; Privates, 
Thomas A. Auduton, George A. Baker, Mell Bailey, Edward Bensell, George 
Bensell, William D. Black, John J. Bradshaw, Henry C. Bispham, William 
J. Bridell, William J. Brown, William Butcher, Richard Campion, Daniel 
Campion, Thomas A. Carlisle, Francis Chase, Edward D. Coe, William Coles- 
burg, Philip G. Collins, William W. Curran, George W. Dairs, John C. 
Flemming, Frederick Frey, John Finch, John C. W. Frishmuth, Stephen T. 
jarland, John Graff, Patrick Hennissey, Daniel W. Howard, William H. 
Hughes, Charles M. Johns, Francis Kerr, Samuel G. Kerr, Robert H. Latimer, 
John W. Lemaistree, John Larsen, Thomas Leach, Theodore T. Lewis, Charles 
K. Lloyd, Charles Lowry, John Marll, William H. Mattson, Benjamin H. 
Moore, Robert M’Coy, James M’Dowell, John W. Natt, Robert H. Neff, 
Robert Nichol, John Pettigrew, Samuel C. Powell, Evan Randolph, John B. 
Reed, Robert H. Reed, Henry Rose, John R. Rue, Jr., William Sartain, 
Henry C. Spackman, Thomas Schrater, Robert Smith, Milton Smith, Max 
Schmitt, Benjamin §S. Stone, Henry E. Smyser, Thomas E. Tack, Samuel P. 
Tack, Thomas 8. Tindall, Samuel W. Trowert, Edward W. Troth, John A. 
Thompson, John Waddell, Philip F. Wharton, William H. Ward, William 
Wilson, William Whitney, Henry Williams, Francis Wiltbank. 

Bates’ History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, Volume V, Page 1162 to 1165. 


EMERGENCY TROOPS OF 1863. 
THIRTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 
Mustered in June 26, 1863—Discharged August 1, 1863. 


FIELD AND STAFF—Colonel, Charles 8. Smith; Lieutenant Colonel, Isaac 
Starr, Jr.; Major, Frank P. Nicholson; Adjutant, George S. Bethell; Quar- 
termaster, Edwin Wattson; Assistant Surgeons, William Darrach, Jr., 
Thomas A. Downs; Chaplain, J. W. Huntington; Sergeant Major, John J. 
Rutherford; Commissary Sergeant, George A. Smith; Quartermaster Ser- 
geant, J. P. Broomell; Hospital Steward, Samuel Meader. 


Company “A’-—Captain, James D. Keyser; First Lieutenant, William 
W. Hollingsworth; Second Lieutenant, Amos Lanning; First Sergeant, John 
Stewart; Sergeants, R. Rundle Smith, George M. Freeman, William P. 
Atkinson, Galloway C. Morris; Corporals, William H. Drayton, Jacob H. 
Harman, John Lang, Edward C. Markley, Albert H. Mershon, T. Leaming 
Smith, Casper H. Duhring, John M’Cann; Privates, Isaac S. Atkinson, Jr., 
Theodore F, Albright, James L. Allen, Frederick M. Bissell, John Bell, Jr., 
Joseph G. Brittain, Harry R. Clark, Franklin Coggins, John M. Campbell, 
William V. Clay, John A. Clampitt, George A. Cooke, Jay Cooke, Jr., 
Sumpter M. Carty, Matlack Davis, George T. Davis, Louis A. Duhring, 
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Charles R. Denckla, Augustus Dubosq, Joseph G. Darlington, William E. 
Hagin, S. Allen Evans, Charles H. Fox, Thomas M. Foster, Frank Freed, 
Samuel T. Freeman, Edward Griffith, Louis Godey, William J. Granlees, 
Thomas Glover, Washington H. Gilpin, George Gilpin, Joseph Harrison, 
Samuel R. Hansell, Charles F. Hollingshead, Arthur Hayward, Joseph Henry, 
Allen J. Hartman, John Joyce, John L. H. Krouse, William Kinkaid, Arthur 
H. Little, Willing F. Lewis, William F. Lewis, Jr., John Lavens, John T. 
Lewis, Nathaniel §. Large, Thomas E. Morehead, William OC. Marshall, 
Morris Mershon, Benjamin F. Napheys, Henry W. Nagle, Henry C. Potter, 
Henry C. Pollock, John W. Patton, Joseph G. Rowland, John P. B. Reichert, 
Thomas Reeser, James Rush Ritter, John H. Ritchie, Samuel M. Reid, 
Edward M. Rothewell, Henry A. Rodgers, Allen W. Richards, Mathias Row- 
land, Howard Richards, Henry Sylvester, John C. Sees, Harry C. Selby, 
Edwin Shock, Solomon H. Staats, G. Rush Smith, James W. Sturdivant, 
William H. Townsend, George Thomson, Charles J. Thomson, Alfred Thornton, 
Thomas Tyndale, Richard N. Thomas, Benjamin Taylor, William T. Trewine, 
William Vaughan, Jr., Thomas P. Woolman, J. Benton Young, Theodore 
Yerkes. 


Company ‘“B”—Captain, Charles 8S. Jones; First Lieutenant, John 
M’Creight; Second Lieutenant, George Dodd, Jr.; First Sergeant, Frederick 
J. Fisher; Sergeants, Charles Fiot, Robert Greer, Jr., John H. Fareera, 
William Durwin; Corporals, James Dodd, Charles Wildman, Moses H. 
Eaton, Joseph Cunningham, Thomas H. Martin, Robert Greer, Wm. H. List, 
Charles G. Peters; Musicians, William Borie, James A. Becket; Privates, 
John N. Aiken, John D. Bagge, Edwin Brock, David W. Ball, Wm. C. 
Bridges, Charles H. Bridenhart, Frank Butler, Charles W. Burkhart, Thomas 
Bennet, Robert S. Bender, John Collum, William W. Derrick, Septamus Davison, 
Erastus C. Flint, James 8S. Foy, Michael Foy, William M. J. Fury, John Fox, 
Harry E. Gemrig, Joseph Greer, Alexander W. Greiner, William Hull, Jacob 
Haney, William H. Kennedy, George W. Kelley, Mark L. Lacey, John D. 
M’Grath, Charles M’Carter, John M’Clennan, Magnus C. Olson, B. J. Pearson, 
George W. Powell, John Rodgers, Harry L. Ryne, William 8. Stoever, William 
H. Seeds, Thomas B. Thompson, Henry Thorn, Alfred W. Tappen, John Van 
Fossen, A. F. Walters, William E. Wymer. 


Company “C”—Captain, William W. Allen; First Lieutenant, John W. 
Powell; Second Lieutenant, J. Lowrie Bell; First Sergeant, Edward H. Ogden; 
Sergeants, T. Stewart Brown, James H. Krickson, Samuel Barrington, Elliott 
Thomas; Corporals, John O. Giller, Joseph B. Godwin, Francis Wilson, George 
H. Trimble, Joseph L. Wilson, Samuel N. Davies, Horace N. Kates, Gustavus 
A. Hoffman; Musician, Edwin lL. Bryan; Privates, Thomas Ashton, Thomas 
Altemus, William H. Butler, Robert Barker, Jr., Charles S. Boyd, William 
S. Boyd, Jr., James E. Bell, Charles Billenstein, Joseph H. Brazier, Samuel 
M. Butler, J. Wilmer Beidleman, John I’, Benner, A. Penrose Benner, Henry 
C. Bolton, William H. Brett, Mahlon Bryan, John 8. Carrow, William G. 
Clarkson, William M. Clark, Heber K. Clark, Henry G. Clement, Henry W. 
Colesberry, Smith Crowell, Jr., J. M. Cummings, John W. Cooper, Thomas 
Cooper, Benjamin P. Croll, Theodore H. Cramp, Daniel.Campbell, George 
F. Dewey, John H. A. Davison, Clarence E. Duffee, Samuel G. Diehl, John 
B. Dorris, Egerton Dillingham, John W. DeBarger, Franklin S. Evans, 
Thomas H. Ellmaker, Charles Egner, Charles E. Elms, Henry K. Fairgrieve, 
James P. Fisher, John E. Fagan, John Hulse, James Hunter, Dayton W. 
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Hulbert, Philip Halzell, William H. Harris, Albert Hewson, Thomas Harring- 
ton, Albert E. Hand, (James Hogan furloughed July 4th, J. W. L.) Joseph 
A. Kelly, Charles R. Lawrence, John Laughlin, Henry C, Miller, Francis W. 
Miller, George J. Mitchell, Thomas C. Miles, Jr., W. Mitchell M Callister, 
James M’Connell, Andrew M’Bride, William F. North, Joseph O’Brien, George 
W. Oakford, Samuel J. Pettit, William C. Peters, Davis Quinn, George W. 
Rees, William H. Reed, Jr., Aplin S. Reeves, James Shaughney, Liffya Stewart, 
David W. Stewart, Charles K. Spangler, Josiah F. Slifer, Wm. H. Taylor, 
Henry L. Taggart, Albert W. Taylor, Henry Thomas, Henry Volkmar, Allen 
H. Ward, William H. Wemmer, George A. Wilt, George G. White, Evan N. 
Yerkes. 


Company “D”—Captain, J. Ross Clark; First Lieutenant, Charles E. 
Willis; Second Lieutenant, Harry F. West; First Sergeant, Alexander H. 
Driesbach; Sergeants, Joseph H. Seaver, Thomas K. Walker, James M. Wills, 
W. Augustus Seeger; Corporals, J. Hunt Butler, William L. Fox, Harry 
Crowell, Edgar C. Prosser, Albert Foster, Malcolm Lloyd, Robert D. Coxe, 
Samuel Wagner, Jr.; Privates, Edwin N. Benson, Frank C, Benson, Charles 
L. Boldin, John Blakiston, Albert Bruder, Paul Beck, James T. Black, Simon 
H. Colton, J. Clarence Cresson, Henry T. Claghorn, William W. Craige, 
Jonathan L. Cresson, Charles W. Colliday (died at Carlisle, Pa., July Ist, 
1863, of wds. rec. in action), David W,.Dennison, Isaac Dunton, Samuel W. 
DeCoursey, Edgar W. Earle, Inman H. Evans, William J. Faires, Edward 
L. Fennimore, Moyer Fleisher, Spencer Fullerton, Thomas C. Furness, Clement 
Finley, Joseph K. Fletcher, William E. Furness, John W. Gibbough, William 
D. Gemmill, J. B. Gemmill, Frederick J. Goodwin, William B. Henry, Am- 
brose Harkins, Lewis M. Hallowell, Frank Hayes, Hugh B. Houston, William 
S. Huddell, Theodore Justice, William F. Jenks, Charles W. Leavitt, T. Mifflin 
Longstreth, J. Lukens, J. D. Meredith, William N. Mouland, Henry M. 
Mitchell, Edward D. Meier, John W. Meier, Francis M. M’Bride, Edward 
M’Kinley, Benjamin C. M’Cullough, A. D. W. McCullough, Charles M’Crea, 
Frank M’Crea, Frank L. Neall, F. Clement North, George D. Napheys, George 
W. Neiman, John M. Odenheimer, Effingham Perot, Frank Platt, EK. Greenough 
Platt, Edward Randall, Beverly Robinson, John J. Ridgeway, William H. 
Raiguel, S. D. Ross, Raymond S. Roberts, James M. Stotesbury, Aaron T. 
Shallcross, David Sterne, Frederick D. Stone, John Stone, William S. Steen, 
Alfred Stokes, Samuel Sloan, William Troutwine, Harry J. Taylor, Thomas 
Voight, Rudolph J. Watson, Samuel M. Wannamaker, J. S. Witmer, Howard 
Walker, HE. Watts, William J. Watson. 


Company “E”—Captain, Jacob .Laudenslager; First Lieutenant, James 
Muldoon; Second Lieutenant, Franklin C. Garrigues; First Sergeant Thomas 
C. Wright; Sergeants, Robert J. Alexander, Lewis J. Esler, Willis S. Smith, 
Charles Watson; Corporals, Edwin T. Grafley, Francis Woodruff, Harrison 
B. Schell, Jesse White, Jr., David Hewitt, James M. Cress, Alfred A. Taggart, 
Charles Hollowell; Privates, Alexander H. Allen (disch. July 11, 1863), 
Charles Bennett, Thomas R. Bigalow, Joseph R. Burkart, James P. Burroughs, 
William H. Boulton, James Butler, Chauncey E. Burk, Orlando Branson, 
Aaron L. Clouser, Charles Crissy, Gavin, B. Clark, William J. Cunningham, 
William A. Doblyn, Gustavus A. Demme, Charles E. Davis, Thomas H. Done- 
hower, Samuel Daniel, Harry E. Elliott, Charles Este, Samuel Eckstein, John 
M. Fisher, Charles P. Ferry, William L. Forbes, James A. Filley, Benjamin 
Franklin, Bennett Fulmer, Albert P. Francine, Ellwood Gaskill, Harry C. 
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Greisemer, Peter A. Grosh, Edmond D. Gilbert, William E. Grosh, Harry 
C. Hunter, Thomas Henderson, Lewis B. Henson, Robert Hunter, B. Jeffries, 
John C. Jeffries, John A. Kramer, George F. Kimber, Lalen C. Krisher, 
Benjamin F. Krisher, Edwin Lewis, Thomas Mareto, Daniel W. Mathers, John 
W. Moore, John Marks, Harry Mercer, Jr., Thomas Massey, Jr., Robinson Moore, 
Barton C. Moore, Philip S. Mason, Henry L. Ostrander, John O’Rourk, Thomas 
M’Coy, John R. M’Fetridge, Robert H. Pollock, Barton J. Penrose, William 
T. Pierce, Charles H. Reeves, Howard Reed, Lewellyn H. Rumer, Willett 
Ridgway, Sidney C. Rendall, George A. Smith, Charles Spering, Wm. H. 
Schuyler, Albert D. Spear, Jacob K. Swoyer, Charles Schriver, James Simons, 
David Stewart, Charles H. Savage, Frank T. Stopp, John H. Stark, Thomas 
Sharp, John A. Tice, William H. Torr, John B. Trimble, Daniel T. Wolf, 
Christopher Wolf, Charles H. Woodruff, Samuel J. Walker, William R. 
Williams. 


Company “H”’—Captain, Harry C. Kennedy; First Lieutenant, Benjamin 
M. Dusenbury; Second Lieutenant, Robert M. Banks; First Sergeant, Samuel 
C. Behn; Sergeants, Chas. W. Schropp, Samuel R. Kerschner, Frederick M. 
Wagner, John K. Lynch; Corporals, J. Harry Sterritt, Theodore E. Wieder- 
sheim, William M. Ogden, Samuel Lyndell, Edward Prichard, George S. Davis, 
Nathan H. Schettler, Jacob F. Hand, Jr.; Privates, P. Augustus Beck, Paul 
H. Barnes, William D. Bispham, Ashland Beckett, William Bell Ist, William 
Bell, 2nd, Amos Bailey, William G. Buchanan, James M. Berlin, Frank S. 
Borden, Isaac Bennett, James H. Clark, G. Washington Christ, John K. 
Chester, Paul B. Clegget, Augustus L. Crawford, John A. Conrad, Daniel W. 
Clark, Theodore §. Cummings, Edwin T. Chase, Joseph R. Dorrell, William 
Dingee, Joseph Donahue, Charles Dugan, David Ridgway Evans, David 
D. Elder, Alfred Hlliott, Joseph Fitzpatrick, Alfred T. Fisher, Richard H. 
Francis, Isaiah C. ‘Gerhart, Aaron Gaskill, Isaiah Willard Gibbs, Samuel B. 
Gill, William H. Glazier, Frank A. Greiner, William~R. Hasenpat, Frank 
L. Haines, J. Edward Haverstick, Henry Hollowbush, John Walter Hastings. 
Theodore Haros, Thomas B. Hagstock, Thomas H. Harris, Francis A. Jackson, 
Joseph W. Johnson, Jr., George O. Keck, Frank G. Kennedy, John Luchen- 
bach, Daniel Langendorf, Jesse Lukens, Thomas A. Lyle, Mitchell Low, Louis 
Langer, James P. Lindermuth, Robert Knox, George M. Miller, James Medeira, 
Charles Mears, William H. M’Donald, Timothy M’Carthy, James W. M’Arthur, 
Rudolph C. Nagle, James B. Noblit, Richard Odenath, Smiley Orr, Thomas 
Orr, George W. Pomeroy, William H. Piersall, Joseph C. Roopp, Francis 
Royoudt, William R. Smith, William Schulte, George 8. Shugart, Arthur 
W. Scott, William J. Stillwell, Thomas P. Stuard, Charles W. Schaeffer, 
Andrew J. Snyder, Samuel OC. Scott, John M. Shugley, William H. Snowden, 
Rudolph W. Smith, William H. Schurch, Albert L. Tyson. 


Company “G”’—Captain, Henry J. White; First Lieutenant, James C. 
Wray; Second Lieutenant, Thomas H. Mudge; First Sergeant, George E. 
Darlington; Sergeants, William K. Jewell, Silas W. Pettit, Alfred P. Ben- 
nett, William Miller; Corporals, James D. Ferguson, J. Garrison Knight, 
Thomas 8. Woodbury, Henry Buzby, J. B. Ogle, Henry A. Ferry, Samuel S. 
Sharp, William N. Pennell; Musicians, James M’Elmell, Albert C. Dilling- 
ham; Privates, Lewis L. Allen, Joseph Andrews, Frank Ashly, Benjamin G. 
Annis, Francis Abbott, Robert M. Buckwalter, Marwood H. Bailey, Samuel 
Bailey, Israel M. Burrows, Allen A. Barber, Andrew J. Buckius, William 
A. Buck, James Franklin Buck, Henry Burgoyne, William M. Bayard, Isaac 
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E. Broomell, Nathaniel Clegg, Thomas J. Cahill, John B. Davis, Luke Ellis, 
Thomas F, Eagin, Alexander Eppelsheimer, Clayton B. Fife, Robert C. Ford, 
Wm. Frankish, Charles B. Finley, John Graff, James M. Graham, Albert W. 
Gropengeiser, Ezekiel Hunn, Jr., Benjamin L. Hill, William J. Hepburn, 
James Jones, Charles D. Law, Rudolph C. Meyer, Lewis E. Meginley, Edward 
Moelling, James A. Mansfield, James C. M’Naughton, Charles M’Manus, John 
M’Keown, William O’Brien, Samuel C. Ogle, William J. Piper, Julius B. 
Price, William Reeves, William A. Reuss, William A. Sherer, Charles 
Schnider, Charles F. Shaw, Henry B. Simons, Isaac E. Scott, Edward Shields, 
William P, Thompson, Edgar B. Tage, Charles Thackard, John A. Voorhees, 
William H. Wallace, James N. West, David R. Walton, John Wandell, Jr., 
James R. Young. 


Company ‘“H”’—Captain, George W. Kern; Ilirst Lieutenant, Morti- 
more L. Johnson; Second Lieutenant, David Jones; First Sergeant, Theodore 
Rose; Sergeants, William H. Metcalf, Frederick W. Miller, James H. Dye, 
George FI’. Blaisse; Corporals, John Dubarry, Harry Kilgore, Nathan Ff. 
Reinhart, Alfred F. Schaeffer, B. W. Walter, Alfred Whittingdon, John 
Jones, Jr., Isaac Wolf; Musicians, Harry C. Freedman, Charles E. Shoe- 
maker; Privates, John H. Able, B. Allen, Louis Borm, Alonzo Baker, Thomas 
Barry, Simons H. Barrett, Abram Brown, Sidney Brown, John Baizig, 
William H. Cresson, Robert Creighton, Henry C. Campbell, William Creig- 
mill, John H. Depervin, Isaac T. Dalton, Patrick Ferner, William Greiner, 
George Grauer, Sheppard Harris, Joseph G. Heycke, Daniel Handley, John 
H. Hope, Isadore Hilgert, Joseph A. Hilgert, John M. Johnson, Edward F. 
Johnson, Thomas J. Johnson, John A. Kinsler, Henry H. Kirk, John J. 
Kirk, Charles Krise, Leopold Klopper, Joseph H. Lambert, Hugh Lenox, 
Kdward W. Lukins, George Meredith, Benjamin Moore, Richard L. L. Moore, 
Albert K. Miller, William Pedrick, Edward E. Porter, William F. Pretchell, 
Thomas R. Reed, John Retze, George W. Russell, James Ruan, James Roberts, 
William Raynor, John L. Smith, Richard W. Shields, Joseph L. Starr, Samuel 
W. Smulling, Henry C. Smith, William F. Schneider, William F. Schaubeli, 
Henry Steiner, Robert Wilson, David R. Williams, George Zerns, 


Company “I’—Captain, George W. Blake; First Lieutenant, William 
Maris, Jr.; Second Lieutenant, John C. Sullivan; First Sergeant, John D. 
Groynn; Sergeants, William E. Wiley, Thomas S. Wilkes, William W. 
Smith, Edward D. Brooks; Corporals, Edward E. Packer, Louis F. Barger, 
Josiah F. Sellers, Charles T. IIJman, E. W. Haws, D. Mason Goodwin, George 
W. Simpson, James A. Ford; Musicians, Samuel Winkworth, Henry J. Coons; 
Privates, Robert H. Aked, Robert G. Albertson, Edwin H. Brookes, Maleomb 
Briggs, Martin Baxter, Richard C. Blaney, William J. Brown, Thomas Cun- 
ningham, John K. Cunningham, James Conway, Charles P. Calhoun, Davis 
Comly, James T. Cook, Samuel Crowther, Charles Dotterer, Thomas (C. 
Dougherty, William Davies, William J. Dick, John Fox, John Friel, Knox 
Gormand, James R. Grier, Robert A. Gordon, William F. Hamilton, Henry 
Hunter, George Hurst, Robert H. Huntley, John H. Harris, Samuel TI. 
UIman, Harold Illman, Alexander Johnston, William H. Kid, Charles Kelly, 
Isaac H. Lutz, William Linsenmaer, Joseph Meeney, Samuel EE. Meader, 
Charles Myers, Robert Moore Ist, Robert Moore 2nd, John M’Cardle, John 
M’Garvey, Robert Quinn, Milton D. Roberts, Charles H. Robinson, Henry 
C. Randall, Asher A. Sellers, William Shields, Louis Simon, James Smith, 
Robert Thompson, John G. Thomas, Benjamin A. Tomlinson, John Thom- 
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son, William Wallace, Roger G. W. Welsh, James Watson, Thomas Wright, 
William H. Weller, George W. Ziegler. 


Company “K’’—Captain, William W. Keys; First Lieutenant, David A. 
Woelpper; Second Lieutenant, Silas H. Safford; First Sergeant, ‘Robert K. 
MNeely; Sergeants, Joseph L. Siner, Charles W. Spear, Henry C. Fox, James 
Neville; Corporals, John W. Kerr, William YT. Phillips, Thomas Brown, 
Charles T. Colladay, George HK. Willis, Frederick Walters, Samuel D. Foering, 
Albert G. Fisher; Musicians, Chancellor Smith, John W. Taber; Privates, 
William J. Atwood, James D. Ash, Francis W. Barbier, Charles A. Baker, 
Samuel Baker, William Bartley, Herman E. Bitterlick, Francis S. Browning, 
John F. Curtis, Joseph P. Carson, Frank E. Cunnington, Robert Donald, 
John Devlin, Samuel Elder, Edwin Frost, Alexander M. Fasey, Joseph C. 
Gardner, David Gordon, James Graham, Charles B. Gladding, Richard M. 
Hartley, Patrick H. Hart, Augustus Hak, Charles H. Hutchinson, Emanuel 
Hooper, George Holt, John Irvin, George W. Jackson, John Jackson, Mathew 
Jackson, Perry T. Kester, John Lee, Nathan H. Levering, Edward M’Dermott, 
James M’Closkey, James M’Cully, Peter M’Connoshie, Mathew O’Brien, 
Frederick Ottenheimer, Albert S. Pritchard, Michael Phelan, Edward N. 
Rue, Charles W. Rauch, William H. Rittenhouse, Frederick M. Roberts, 
Louis Ristine, William Righter, Frank Rupertus, William Russell, David 
Roll, John Stritzell, Freeman Scott, Jr., William L. Schaeffer, Jr., Norman 
M. Smith, James H. Thropp, Henry Tutt, Charles C. Taylor, William Valler, 
Thomas J. Weygandt, John F. Wilt, Samuel Walker, Griffith Williams. 


UNASSIGNED Mren—William M. Lehman, John W. Patton. 
Bates’ History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, Volume V, page 1247 to 1250 


Company “L’’—Captain, Benoni Frishmuth, carried in the Militia Muster- 
Rolls, Bates’ History, Militia of 1863, Vol. V, page 1331, as an Independent 
Artillery Company. 


INDEPENDENT ARTILLERY COMPANIES 
Mustered in June 26, 1863. Discharged August 1, 1863. 


Captain, Benoni Frishmuth; First Lieutenants, John 8. Jenks, Samuel 
T. Irwin, Jr.; Second Lieutenant, Bennett L. Matlack; First Sergeant, 
John C, W. Frishmuth; Quartermaster Sergeant, John McLaughlin; Sergeants, 
Daniel W. Howard, Theodore A. Graham, Charles E. Foster, William H. 
Sloanaker, Henry F. Geyer, William D. Black; Corporals, Max Schmitt, 
Frank Kerr, Henry C. Spackman, William E. Tindale, James J. MacDowell. 
Alexander M. Marshall; Privates, James R. Bancroft, Isaiah Bates, William 
Bell, Edmund B. Bensell, Thomas W. Bower, Joseph T. Bradshaw, William 
J. Bridells, Charles R. Brown, William H. Brown, Jr., Francis Budd, Harrison 
Campion, Edward Christman, Edward D. Coe, Robert H. Connelly, Henry C. 
Cuthbert, William Duckstien, Jr., David N. Egbert, Jr., Francis C. Farnum, 
Andrew Fitzwater, Jr., James B. Floyd, Charles Foote, Stephen T. Garland, 
Elisha T. Glover, Jr., Frederick H. Haines, Henry S. Harper, Thomas J. Haus, 
George H. Haven, James P. Hayes, James §. Hazen, Charles F. R. Henckeroth, 
Louis R. Hibberd, Jacob D. Hoffner, Roger S. Henderson, Charles Homer, 
David Hopkins, Henry Hoppin, Jr., Francis L. Irwin, Isaac Jarrett, Robert 
H. Jenkins, Jr., John W. Jordan, John J. Keller, Frank Kelton, James Kerr, 
Charles T. King, John Kinkade, William G. Knowles, Thomas W. Larsen, 
Frank N. Lawton, Thomas Leach, Charles S. Lowry, Caleb H. Malin, Charles 
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INDEPENDENT ARTILLERY COMPANIES.—Continued 


H. Mason, John Mason, Theodore P. Matthews, John L. Ogden, Joseph H. 
Ogden, Henry Ovenshine, Joseph K. Potter, Henry Purnell, William W. 
Parrish, Thomas J. Patton, John Poole, Jr., Samuel C. Powell, Milne Ramsey, 
Walter Ramsey, Theodore ©. Randall, John &. Reed, Thomas A. Roberts, 
William E. Sartain, William H. Sayen, Francis Schreiber, Edward 0. Skelton, 
John F. Scheidt, Edward Sheering, George L. Simonson, George G. Smith, 
Richard Smith, William F. Smith, Thomas C. Stokes, Clarence H. Swearingen, 
George W. Thompson, James A. Thompson, Wilfred H. Unger, Robert F. 
Walsh, William H. Ward, Samuel P. Whipple. 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF FIELD AND STAFF OF THE FIRST REGI- 
MENT OF THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA, COM- 
MANDED BY COLONEL R. DALE BENSON, AND CALLED INTO THE 
SERVICE OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA AT PHILADELPHIA, 
FROM THE 20TH DAY OF JULY, WHEN ENROLLED, TO THE 5TH 
DAY OF AUGUST, 1877, WHEN DISCHARGED. 


[Copied from original rolls on file in A. G. O., Hbg., January 11, 1911.] 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
2 1877. 

oR. DArm BENSON: Wee «oe. 4 inter = Colonel July 20 Phila. 
o Jig ROSS MO LARK ry. cock ler tae ae Lt. Col. July 20 Se 
CEUARIIS pK MID Degeneres Mult iegerees Major July 23 me 
WAG HAVERS TICK a meu ssviel tne acre arene (ye, aeane, July 20 a 
ELS Le RL DIOR ascot te sieteners samc heetekete ors Comm. x 
NAVA; MBWON GING <h ok Food tence secon eae ae B Pay mr. e “ 
PAWEVES ISG ASIMONVOMEIN Gaeioc yo oH ane ubbE Surg ae cg 
A Nosy WK CH pats etme Grate ere A. Surg e ‘ 
SHOR IS MMGINIHOIE, Goog6 sooece once A. Surg a ss 
WAT icy Me Died DOV BIN Cacia nnos Boag e Bees bb PU Ist Lt. Co. EH, Act. Adjt. “ wy 
LG RCAPP EY Ras aaa eee Qm. Sgt. ss ¢ 
late Wi UEWNNCIN otads oak & mesic Com. Set. . “ 
NON WIS, GENO! OG nets aeaa ae .Hosp. Stwd. oS is 
AMMaNiced Bo ABW Grants Geo eer ante 6 ate ao Prin. Musician oS Ss 


*Round House Service. 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY A, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P. 
AT PHILADELPHIA FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
& 1877. 

ASHUING TON EL G UP UN ener te Captain July 20 i 
SMV BR SIMUEN Sou nenenod Ist Lt. @ ma 
(CHORGHS GRENIER enn 2d Lt. J 

See Rae ere 2 : uly 21 SS 
CHABLES) #A Vm ROSH meatier eran Ist Sgt. 22 July 21 ae 
EDMUND WETHER Yale inner ern Set. 22 July 20 Ss 
SHUCHID Via SUPP Tih ia ee Set. 30 §©July 20 a 
UMVANC LOSER, dio ochaskaooooe me Set. 22 July 20 os 


* 
WitLiAM F. Hrrons - 22 July 22 : 
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COMPANY A.—Oontinued 


Name. Rank.” Age. 
IVE DAM SP GI Y sein Grays Gussie s «12 =e Set. 22 
IGEN ay IMWaCEMIENY 25 on cone eo or Corporal 21 
DEIN Y: -Cre ARBUCKINE) Se). csi cece ee 20 
SUC HU Sa © eerie VeInN eens ccs acc . 20 
= OLUARL ESO URANO Meth s secmiers ele cies o e BE 
OWAINDIR wVWARS HVAUsD eeu erie sie asic veils & 5) 
*C. DORWIN FREEMAN.......... we e 20 
GHORGH EE, DEACON hear ciae oa _ 23 
(GEXA N DBR 2Ae BAININTE 95 ars sc oe ss Musician 18 
-CEORGE Wi, DEMERS G2. onesies ue Be 
PBROLAGKY,) VELOW HUE DEC. 1.0 oracvale ee Private 20 
CRESSWELL, MATTHEW, JR......... on 19 
(CGE POEUN Koen eam cis eves ots < 20 
“DAMON, CAGBDRT Jh)., od Ra.c-% © «2 pe § 24 
DHA CONS HREDMEIOK MEL. ch ars ses. a 23 
DUREDAIMEE ISR AIT Wigens om staciers «© 0 es 2 
SLAC Re ated ODN SV sro ya? descyayta. Si folerat scot avers Hi 23 
ERIN ON NORMAN, (Ssurscetre cer nie ce so 21 
GIBBONS,” CHARBUES (Sicjc0.0. 0.0m ff 22 
© CAEP EN: WR NUARD ete tere cre isp. “ore are evens a 20 
Se nb LNGme ELEINUR YS ND Sra antss ua teceytots ws sles sy 21 
ECR NEANIN, VVTGEEAM (Circ a ese ce a. 3 ag 22, 
HERING G BOR GE WAG re ci ord ntenens aie ene ee 2 24 
“HAMSON,. EIDWARBD) HE. oie cae oss aie a 21 
SJOMNSTON, ROBERT He... 7..-<..-. E 23 
Al LASHES. Oe UN ey oe ok ICON ISOC OY 20 
PIUMONARDs MOTI ESTON] Gry sie cise susie 2 iy 23 
“IMDS@ITOIB,. Usiueres Wire oo enmtmaae eer. ie 19 
BV EA GRC HURAUNTES EDS 203, suses epavae oo) a ee “e 22, 
NT ORRIG a GEORGE \AMctreyete cnc) s 0 ecie e+ © a 21 
APT Bam ANTICO IPD) sitet ah yey ssei oie sively av sherels ie 21 
TEkaeia, \WAGnicOM AD he gma Olea oan sf 25 
RUDOLPH GUS Ss. seus acs ves eos a 23 
SS MTeTET Eto) OMEN HN ryeiics te ysiov= ences) veers, < ve 20 
SS OANME CHARTS Si cet crs ti eisieeveve ore te.s oo 20 
“SNOATHE Gms HAMM nOR! [Skee ao adooo do a 21 
WESRON, I ROSWELEIOM.. coacsc6 6 a 25 
VEER LER EDWARD (P.clcc.c0 sic so S 29 


Enrolled. 


1877. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


ce 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
Juiy 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 


July 


22 


21 
20 
21 
20 


21 
26 
20 


21 
26 
20 
21 


20 
24 
21 
ZC 
21 
29 
26 
20 


31 
21 


20 


21 


687 


Where. 


Phila. 


6e 


“e 


ce 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY B, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P., 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. Rank. Age. 
AMEKOMUNS: dio IDNs coon dances ....Captain 34 
“ANON? Ibe (COO ioe on ooo us DC mp eGue Ist Lt. 23 
SV GISGAUME EWING) eller oie/eiiinie\elsjiele sels Ist Sgt. 25 
Geos) 14 MNISISIAD. no 5boonnGanaoo Sergt. 26 
CHARLESMILOCKREY, Wo Byaani-|s ciiiis os 27 


Winona ase (OMNI! Cale, o om pdonoSC ss 24 


Enrolled. 


1877. 


July 20 


6c 


Where. 
Phila. 


“ee 


“e 


68S MUSTER-ROLLS 


COMPANY B.—Continued 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
NS aide 
SIRONAN do IMIS) Gosncooneone Set. 26 July 20 Phila. 
Opus 1, ION so anocco Be0 ou Corporal 24 ; # 
RACHA ED MEVV-ARD al Rennie terior enact 23 ty 
IW), JI VUNG. oooooeseao une Ke 21 i we 
paw, Gh IPANCONSH  coacnobdc ae i 25 - e 
Orvis, 10, WHET 55 onc 000000 ie 23 ny ¥ 
2 OEINM LOCKER Yarn saan rn ie eee ie 22 2 
*Crcm C. MORPHINS ..............Musician 20 eg S 
*PIBRCH, IMGARBE) 250.5004 sn0saner ue 21 - : 
BROWN PEROBERT Us hanna ... Private 20 oe M 
BRUNNER, FREDERKK B............ # 34 ‘i ve 
BALLINGER, RICHARD ,....%%...... 28 oF a 
BASHORE, WILLIAM H... ..... Se 24 a ie 
BERRMAN, (CHABLES 5.450.000 ¢04% S 21 t 
BOLE UD WARD anlics tne seta on eriete a 20 ss Hi 
*CLERLAND, WiILMTAM) Je. . on. 5: Meds Melee 21 e i 
CRAWFORD SS ATBERT UB, yn ata setwiels Ey 26 : ss 
CARLING: JDHOMAS Biya e ee aaee Seles es 21 S m 
WANINON A NIES Seen en ne anon ad 28 4 4 
CANINA VAG gm VVIGE LAV Berens aie cre sie Ke 22 ai 7 
(CNH, AMARA “nea awobn ohne 4 22 > 5 
DUNS MORE JANES selena ie 29 4 H 
DGRKTEUD yi CHARTS a Oleua anny ery crs s Pal ‘ ss 
DUKE CHARLES (Po SLRS ten anesetes. ce 20 ce cs 
EPPELSHEIMER, CHARLES H......... : 22 Wy “s 
HOSTER CHAREES SH ne rc amen ce # 23 @ ss 
GRELRIN AER AUN Ron Hie) eA ion ae 2 23 a wy 
GRIFFITH, BENJAMIN ........... be bee 21 : ee 
GoNapOD, Sansone sooanaooodasnac es 20 i ce 
HAS SHTMICaE DWAR D Manes tien ne: w 23 ie w 
lebanon Waals WCF, oem op dn sae - 23 rf “fi 
*HENDERSON, THOMAS J............ ce 21 a . 
S HAMILTON, | CHAREMS Hi... 2545 ae Ss 20 = : 
SO CKRE Yams GRORG Hig ee ee tenieney Nene in 20 = se 
KONA, DOM, .oosnennvoceaass ee 27 os 3 
SVC WADE MeO ULS manatee tree ar errs i: Pap “ 
IMUOGLIN SeALBER Das lente oy. ce paces He 22 ss s 
Wb, AWAMUBURNE Gate ooneoneuc 4 22 ss “e 
ING AON, WWAGHHONE 5 Boon ghoab nen oc 23 ve * 
SPROUST si lOOUdGs marr er rma wiser ae Hi 22, s x 
ROGERS a bHOMAS senate een ey eee ee 20 a ie 
*ROGERS, SAMUEL ..\......... sake alte 20 ss S 
*ROGGENBERG, DANIEL ............. re 20 cs 
ROSSA MMS REI iets meen tes nye 22 es “3 
SHED RDI: te) Ah) eae ee <i 20 2 os 
SMITH ME ENR Ya Seen ee ete est 22 oS id 
SORPTESSHENEY a) Oe eee pes we 25 f 9 
SEIRET, WEELEN RY a) een een ve 20 5 a 


“SPEILER, CHARLES Hay JRs. 02 sea a. iH 21 2 “ 


MUSTER-ROLLS 689 


COMPANY B.— Continued 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
1877. 

SIMMONS, WIDEEAM CH... 2. nase Private 22 July 20 Phila. 
SRURNIMETZ, = CHARTS sc nee ge ae cue iB 23 e iy 
PERTOKME sil NIR Yams ce tensioner ice eorek has: 23 2 a 
SVAN CORD JMOSHPH Gry antares oes S 23 ny € 
*“WEISBROD, WILLIAM ............. 8 24 oY < 
\WIRID TOD NOAA Gogo ou adesons a = 21 He ie 
NATE BUNGNTISS NWN oP ee oA a be bao in 24 os 
\WiDaniey, INPAS Ul. Abo gee aca se ie 21 s * 
SCOT ANS pe Stee miner eenarne caret a Pall y e 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY C, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P., 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
1877. 
Davin A. MoCarporu ..........-. Captain 32 July 21 Phila. 
Ist Lt. 
2d Lt. 
Ea VSUOVUT ATTACH I: su ellen Gy MRO Yormercettetra oulovers ences Ist Set. 27 ~#©July 20 
SD WWABDanS ee VMIUSELN ae oie casei che ele Set. 45 He ie 
ETON RY AVERY eRe ko es lot. <r eee 25 s “6 
SWAETERUIR, KORN aco ee aac csc. * 24 a a 
PB REDERIOKS lige WEL NS emir ciic Corporal 26 e ss 
FREDERICK G. WILLIAMS ......... a 27 = July 21 ns 
CumOpyern IK, AWVESWIBUDG G5 ln Como be coc a 28 July 22 i 
BPUAROE GS CONRAD meats rrr aiecre a Vile dhilhe 0 x 
“(Choose WWW AISIEENIS 5 Con qbooebn con Musician 21 i s 
JOSEPH JEANDELL .5.......-..-0% i 30 July 22 < 
CHARTS a HOUMS) scp tees eco "4 25 July 21 2 
LB APNem GEORGIE e qacite mccarcae nice . Private 27 s eS 
BON Dome SUN ON meres acleicre ental. a 21 July 20 a 
al cee MTU Gwe PAUNE Ste tstyie rae, hse ona geceale os 21 gs Se 
ied AKOUP Oloeoeo woe eames Bee wae 28 July 25 ey 
“(Chaniang, (Ennonxcioy Wooosconanobeodae S 21 July 20 
Gryavnva dle labapsiere Gis 4 cigeome cowed ye 30 # fe 
SEAN CE VAL BERD AIRS. cay cusycie == ss 21 es os 
HOLMES, FREDERICK I...... ...... ‘ 21 July 21 ss 
“TROWWNROy (CONC! IE Aes So scnower sf 34 July 20 fe 
ETO WARD) cOAIMESS wIMI Tier) ss ueemmian aes) ie 27 = July 22 - 
AINMOSS), \WANDIDUNINE, NSiro Gc o's emo oh Om 6 24 July 20 a 
KERSHAW, BENJAMIN J........... = 22 July 30 Ss 
SE RGUIEDIN ge CEVATRILESS MM yentop raretcnts ey os csv x 27 = July 23 x 
PS EVTIET Yio 7 PACMEE SiS. cates aed crete says uence < 28 July 20 be 
ROCKHILL. -ABRARAIME Ohi crs aac f 28 fs 
PRUE Yo BTID Y scebieectt ha ystosciiena, ci army precteia ? 27 ss : 
SHERBORN EN CEOS sl nt drs aann orkwe - 22S Julye 23 Be 
PANONGHEO IN, IEG NNABUSKOINS Gil, oo cicon 8 cote ve 21 July 20 te 


44 


690 MUSTER-ROLLS 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY D, FIRST REGIMENT, N. (Gy Jee, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
1877. 
*THEODORE E. WIEDERSHEIM........ Captain 31 July 20 Phila. 
Francis DUPONT MARSTON........ Ist Lt. 30 July 21 HY 
JOSEPH H. BORROUGHS ...........- 2d Lt. 26 # K 
*Wi~tttaAM H. JACKSON............ Ist Sgt. 33 July 20 < 
ANNIE) TEKST ceccoanocace nqenacs Qm. Sgt. 34 si . 
Aivnuinivanye TE; UNGAR oooacooondand Sergt. 32 * ie 
PARRY s OspELAS TINGS Mercier serena o> Corporal 27 = July 23 
*J, FREDERICK CHESSIRE .....-..... iy 37 ~=—s July 20 ie 
CHARLES Dem GLLL Ren cette rpc 26 ¥ 2 
TD WARD! HS BABRIGQOR weer. auortees) ae ss 25 < cs 
eLOSHIEH py Elna GRANT grerierevueiet.  eterters ss 36 ©=July 21 ye 
Ove REX SAL LENG - or Gare sist ergevetew a.3Ps oe 24 ss . 
*EDWARD S. SAYRES) JEB......--.... se 26 =©July 20 w 
Nts Oba OM sh OU. Scr oo mG ORGS OOO Musician 26 ~ - 
*G. WASHINGTON SLEMMER ........ Dr. Sgt. 31 eo Se 
SABEODE JAMES Cie acieigiercclsecietiete Private, 28 es es 
ABBEY, | Ws DURLING ie aitensia ales rarer i 21 wy a 
ITO WN LEDIRPNG Shon oocon trons .cnd € 22 July 29 a 
IBRADLE Ye AMES eel.amatarrs strona. We 25 July 21-24 52 
* BINDER, (EUARRY@ cq uieqe eo creer aiereraors es s 23 July 20 5 
‘ONnnadey) Ieboae WrAcdgoopeencdon see ss 30 i ‘ 
4 COX CHARTERS @ Hee re mie selenite “ 37 S 4 
ADM (O, RIKEN 5 noe nom ou on soo eS 29 § a 
ADO ION, SUNOS. Bit son bend ade ado My 22 fy g 
HARED Nad OSE UMD) saatrs eae oe pian 28 2: 
HELE, Ww REES EMD eRe miter deter erycs ‘. 24 July 21 s 
Savino JO Ween cogooonsadHe.c mi 29 July 20 a 
Tehavaty AWMMUNS, ncaoaoGoaseo used ie 26 ee Ys 
TehGRoscOen \WWeNMNOS IEG. scecossa0c 23 x ss 
Harrison, THEODORE L..... ...... ‘ 29 July 23 i 
WIBGGNtDy \WAEHONNE JEL... cow soo aoe oe 4 18 July 20 ~ 
IDEMAISTRE ELARR Ys Hoven. ssi. eiacisel cs 32 =July 20-25 oe 
biopsy,  Idieceoni (ook oon odouose of 25 July 20 a 
SLIT Te THOMAS HE Veen ata ahi e oe a 270 July 21 ~ 
Ibiatere, CHONIS Mhkysosoconcssacc s 29 e si 
IMG OAT AMAR OLTARTE iene se 20 i < 
*McCREEDY, R: WILSON ........... rs 22 July 20 Ss 
*McKenna, ANDREW D............, o 29 « Ze 
MICKLE JOHNa Witenes akae ae 22 July 21 = 
NortH, HERBERT A\...........¢... se 22 ff 5 
ROBERTS SSA TERED ah ante ee enn ss 24 July 20 s 
Roperes, FRANK? Dive... ec. c oe fs 29 July 21 Z 
SHLLZ. Hye MILTON maa ee en ee By 19 SS 
*SmirH, Gurnmy St. C............. “ 36 = July 20 - 
9) Q UTRE) es WW /UILIATA Nar AGr etn ene ie 30 July 20-22 4 
SO TERLUN Ga EAT vase ‘s 22 July 20 i 


ce © 0 0 9 © 010 bho e 6 6 


MUSTER-ROLLS 691 


COMPANY D.—Continued 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
1877. 

SHAW aco VIR RRUUU: npeetaneareieieteres Private 21 uly e238 Phila. 
“Sin aia ANISH Uhh g Gog ecueoplooe ‘ 25 July 20 vd 
PUSRUASKAD Eien AIGIORE Dot © Stews fey7ae) avere: ons ios e 28 July 21 Ss 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM R..<.0......- 25 He 
MEAN SEN GS TON MG eee searerie eater e 25 oY HS 
YARDLEY, J. MARTIN ss 24 x o 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY E, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P., 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
1877. 
S JAMES MULDOON ccd. sce 3s ote Captain July 20 Phila. 
NINA THs ONG tS bel DOL Grooaaond aoone Ist Lt. co es 
WANING OSE IANS (LING a eesromn erarroicia aia cree 2d Lt. ee 
EI SVACNE (UES Ta pe Eeley WAU DSN fies «c.'s.ciistieleteucls ops Ist Set. 28 ¥ 3 
ORIN G Arm SN VIDIR cu te eyselececs cise esersrs Sgt. 28 ie ‘6 
FETE R You SC EXRO DEB raw pete secgretel stevie) = a 24 July 21 @ 
ED WARDMAN Niners eles oy aterake chee es. nS 28 July 28 us 
IRVAUN Koes CRANE eatayed aetirapciete she ie aan oi B 30 =July 21 oY 
BANU CAMS El aU APPR Y— Mane deusueiaes2 > Corporal 23 July 20 ie 
WALDEN S IMMMAUNSE Sone qacosocoeed Ze 24 duly 22 w 
“\NSUDIOIUNINE = TEKOEIIS Sogou aoaeao ome o i. 30 July 20 vi 
<Grunisisine ib, Suvenye Shooachougsoos ¥ 2 Se wo 
PERO MGACS SHV AUR Te Nag See —orey sats ares sis) oa oi sus. a 43 July 21 2 
PAL BURD EG MDS CININ, safer a.c cles eerie oo 23° July 20 rn 
See NTA wae | OER AURIGENS ns oils poe sircyia to/ ns) a ewrere Private PAT % a 
BOAR EU Rat eA RR Ws 5, cyctle, oj nswila cee Ristaich sss ‘s 23 a MY 
ANGOMADIS, INPANIK Ios odio come oo ac i 38 July 21 “ 
fal RAEN GS ote By AUN tweets giomerier’ei.ecs deers «Siete f 23 July 20 iy 
BARR ee WGBER TM a oceetrs arpa le ints) 2 8 iene e 24 ss oe 
PS AUIND Vem VVEDLISEAIM © fevavaljenen atta, shetvets ea H 23 July 21 so 
IUMBHE, IPN ZocoopsocooauooOS i 22 July 22 ¥ 
IBROIN ERs IMO MUA Sietery-ueare) aye cre re ont a 24 July 30 3 
OPAL, dICENRED ca G goPenosonouoesoc . 30 July 24 “ 
IDAHO, GUONWAD. oo oon babasaoapane fs 27 ~=6July 21 
IDYONSHDS GKORIHHEG Ace Anime CaO Coma tom ot 29 te oe 
CAD WNiye, AIOSings, “Acoso ommoues a4 ane = 37 = July 20 we 
REA S ee AISBER Des mysys.<)/sspain. a/c el atStet 3 a 22 oid ty 
ER AD Yom OSH PMs ecciahesscors seis (ene shnte or 25 - @ 
(GLENN tO MORGE Spee fevsttsseilcs o/s sue resye ss 22 =July 21 3 
(GOED ee ANEHS wmeratuers aetna ie eaten es e 24 e * 
(GARRISON, CHARTS ime rears) a ste lakers i 23 July 22 i 
GARRETT, Houstmen- H............. ms 22s July 21 ae 
PECAN Ram OHARLES fay.) -). 6 0614 ince . 25 July 20 s 
IEIVORGNS. 1BWN Ne” 6 So pine CocoroeoOmee “4 Pe Ail, BM a 
iabohnounr, KER oon oanes oooh pd " 23 July 27 


ENDRICKSON,, TYLER .Be......--..- a 23 July 21 


Name. 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


COMPANY E.—Continued 
Rank. 


TeUAyadiehy aDinaaiy, Nokes o opeu so aoee at Private 


Kine, Harry .. 
*Kine, FRANK W 
*MARTIN, ALBERT 


Myers, GEORGE . 


*MULLIN, FRANK 


“ec 


PAKSON EAT WOOD a vane eice tier seine 


*ROBERTS, DALLET 
RAND, LEON 


O Iocnca reat hasan St 


IRIOHWENES SHRANK (Gay nee erates tet 


Rose, THEODORE 
*SWAIN, CHARLES 


SCHWARTZWAELDER, VICTOR 
SCHOEMAKER, JOSEPH 


STEWART, DAvID 
STPWART, HARRY 


Strock, MAURICE 
*THOMASON, HARRY 
*THOMASON, GEORGE 


J © et eke ww edule Ce) ee ee 


*THACHER, CHARLES s 
wAlasd Gigante IbONEEHOe 5a oe oom eb bon oc se 
WILLIAMS, CHARLES wy 


*WARNE, JESSE .. 


\Wasaguntoye, IDWS TS 56 ow oh oo geo 6 3 
WHITESIDE, FRANK a 


VWARREN Ss VVECIUUA NVC ne amen aan 2 
*ZELMER, ELWARD oe 


22, 


a) 
.) 


NNWNNNWNNNWNHND Db 
NW WE WUAOCWNANRNONNUANNH WH 


wo wo 


Donwnwnwnwh 


Enrolled. 


1877. 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 


July 


20 
22 
20 


21 
20 
21 
20 
21 


Where. 


Phila. 


“e 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY F, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P., 
AY PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. Rank. 
“THOMAS E. HUFFINGTON .......... Captain 
HIRED Ba Kall RECO ONS ean nae nee listens 
ALPHONSO miu ROR ee scans A ceniee 2d Lt 
MEMO Iby IRSAAIUS. 4 cao on onto oe Ist Sgt 
SEU AGN cml) 1G © AGRE TIN energy ere Set. 
“EU DE MEs IKGMMS(Olsteo) £9 yn ado ooo x ee 
eT LD WIEN at EL WAT His, weiner eae a 
= GRORGH EG. ae LinniMiiN GP eerie eee S 
OTN Pet) SUNT Seamer eeerer caer t eer Corporal 
labNiree Hy \WAnHKeE! 2. 5460 an cen ooes os 
SOUNMaog! ABINONONGONE one aauaososooocas ¥ 
[JOSHUA EE ETRE meee on nnnee “ 
EDWIN MGCOS entree ey oe ener - 
“DAVID (H.SHAGAN 25)... eee iusieramn 
BROWNE WALL CAN eee Private 
*CUNNINGHAM, WM. H............. S 
CURBY.. COBNETLUS sent are ence = 


Age. 


NNN WNNWNNNNWNNWWW 
NOR RPRNOARWARUADAH OAINWNH 


Enrolled. 

1877. 

July 20 
ee 

July 21 

July 20 
“e 


29 


Where. 


Phila. 


ee 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


COMPANY }'.—Continued 


Enrolled. 


Name. Rank. Age. 
IDNR HUGENE Se Mitocnees ase cence cs Private 2 
DEISINGER,-EDMUND ..........0+- 2 27 
CAC LNT ae ELAR Women cee icy dt Seer ipeyicte 24 
CODEREYS (SA MUDLN Peed ean ate an 21 
Casiday, TEGNDNG RY iA cee ae gee pom enokec 23 
EVARRIS eA TERED: Ai aieiaote sions eee S 23 
p HixARpi GuORGRS ©. Sat ssn ae 2 4] 
TUREPHEYG pROBERT lee ances ene 22 
LVN Gow Dy HL WOOD Wan) ice eee: 25 
IRE OK CG HORGH ON: sameness utace a 29 
CAVEAT DEN ae ASE RIG a Ceased Writ d op genera 22, 
NWO sey MMS (OONENS) WW. 5G oa nee are fe M 25 
ZNOOCK a HARB Yan Gy grec hascuesaee oe 26 
NOUN TIOSOHIN) Seas os oan. eieae ee 24 
ES NUBR GS eGORGE MIE were. chin aces cers oe 2 
STTOKNEYGp RICHARD EVV <- oe sciseras Y 28 
SMa ae LOWER De Wistar ie onctaeerene aie © % 20 
OMMETONUNS, \WAUOOMNE Son cdoecaoenon os 25 
WETHER JOHN) Jaen na oes a 3 
“WirriG, ADOLPH WM.......-...... - 25 
WYaINKswWORTH.« (PHOS: elias. sco c sco se 22, 
WILLIAMS, Nopris,A......... es 23 


1877. 

July 23 
July 21 
July 20 
July 21 
July 27 
July 20 


July 22 
July 21 


July 20 


ce 


ce 


July 21 


July 20 
July 21 


693 


Where. 


Phila. 


is 
6“ 


a3 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY G, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P., 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. Rank. Age. 
*CHARLES H. KRETSCHMAR ......... Captain 29 
OLN ACCU OE Llanes s cteue ei sithe xe Ist Lt. 21 
MTOSSE Daw NICC OR MICK he, my at isne ois 2d it: 23 
NeEADEBED) POWERSUs.... a0 06 - eres Ist Sgt 29 
VEN LON MONE oie 257 o.0 Oe Oe Set. 29 
SOMATA Os VAIND RESO! scone) occas 2 Di 
\VAOr BONNE dl, \Giates sa) Bin eee) Ae : 30 
Ge GHORGE a Kol cgens suseeiiohe 3s los eae Corporal 25 
VV ESTEE ACN ely RIOTS Severn cs oe een ef 28 
DOH NEP EN ROSH Rey: scien a eiecen si 26 
TFOUISIMVVAGNER eye pets bine a acess vf 29 
CHARENSMGRINETEH Se. cee une is ce 2 23 
BROWARD Eee ROBERT Same sme eae is 28) 
SAVNGUIS TEI VV spe DRIWIEINI etn ie cuclicus ones ees Musician Sl 
= ORUA BOSOM ASISHONE 5 o eames Owe oe oY 30 
TN BYR be NWR RIO ONGNE Uy carte eenaem eee Private 24 
BULLINGER, ANDREW J....2...00.-- : 44 
PES UC IIAUNUAUNT, re) ACM LEDS ee cea ashore eircieins ce 23 
EBVCOD OR. AKOVETING | INS nh lola nA OSmNA Oe etapa il 
- BUCHANAN, WILLIAM) ....:.%...0- e 21 
(BOERS SMUACOBS cJBii. cscs cisiasis snes ae cS 20 
IBS LLUZ <r ONRY ielencuatee wats cuarets cs oc ay 


Enrolled. 
1877. 

July 20 
July 21 


ee 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
ce 
July 20 
July 23 
July 20 
e 


NNWNnwnwh Wb vr 
NreWNONoOhW 


July 21 
July 20 


“ee 


6c 


July 23 
July 20 


Where. 


Phila. 


ee 
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COMPANY G.—Continued 


Name. 


*COPELAND, SAMUEL ..... 
SDVAVIS ed OLUN@VWV cee cmperic 
*HuiMES, FRANK C........ 
FILER, CHARLES W...... 
*GASKINS, THOMAS A..... 
*GORDON, GEORGE ........ 
SEAR VEYe | MORRIS Emme 
HENDRY, WILLIAM H..... 
KRETSCHMAR, F. WILLIAM 
*Lmewis, FRANK J. G...... 


*McLure, THomaAsS C....... 
SMIATIC OM AMES ger aierenes ena 


*PENROSE, JAMES H., JR.. 
“SIME BOR’ Beoonenos 
*SMIDH, JOHN Mocs... 05. 
SMEDE, SHRANK Dose ae 
*StTrouD, EDWARD H....... 
*ULRICH, GEORGE W....... 
*WESTBROOK, VANCE ..... 
VV RIG HID LUARR Yan joepee eer 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Rank. 


“ee 


Enrolled. 
1877. 


July 20 
6é 


ce 


July 21 
July 20 


ce 


July 22 


July 20 


July 21 
July 20 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY H, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P., 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. 


HARRY: Re SUIT) oe ecn ls 
*RUSSELL P. HOWARD .... 
FGUSTAVIUIS) ELAR TEN peri ce 


AGIAN. AEIBWD.” Sagoo cups 
“AC dies do IDG awe acloun 
Coonan, PATRICK 
IDONNED Ge) OLGNM meee 
*DORSHEIMER, H. M....... 
VAG eaEINT, Iho ob 590m on oN 
VASbNIWISO IN, Wo UBlooonacuae 
*HARRIS, CHARLES 
LAR VE GRORGE eae 
AKonas}s shop Wao cance 
SON ES sao o\V lara eee 
JUSTICE, Jos. J 
LALLOW, JAMES 
*LESYEA, EDWARD 


eis kone eirers 


Rank. 


Corporal 
ce 

Musician 
ce 


Private 


ce 


Age. 


Enrolled. 
1877. 
July 20 


Where. 


Phila. 


MUSTER-ROLLS 695 


COMPANY H.—(Oontinued 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
1877. 

MKC Haus} AUN oat eo Odd au ua noe 6 Private 24 July 20 Phila. 
OZBEYAN eS OHINM Ae ttre icine cles s 27 = July 21 sf 
BO/DRMINAG MORGHE Mery Wireman eos = 2m lye hy 
IBETRE Sia ard cee conse. hee rs 26 July 21 ty 
Sirens) GEORGHE pemesiin ene wae a ae 27 ~=July 20 “3 
SOMIEDH Gwe) Roveren La. secre sicko setae Ze 25 ss 
SMITH, THEODOR M ced coisa, bens os 28 July 21 vs 
oS REN ER a LUNN Yama ekcteienicishtaa erie ate 2 45 July 20 - 
SSLONVERw OCHARLNSa een een melas se 22 ss ‘ 
ENVEBBER actor Ss or eractaiieis enovammen ore 2 25 a i 
DUSENBURSHE cue Lime aan ef 25 se 5 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY I, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P., 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
1877. 
AGHOBGH KG ON YODER, Rass erste oe a © Ist Lt. 28 July 20 Phila. 
Wie Cor H VET ORIEN A CK amiecssricr 4. Ist Sgt. 30 July 21 e 
GCSE) INBEOQEUNDS o Sopp omgdos somnoE Sgt. 30 =July 20 * 
AU CUSLUS a aU KRY mi raconts sesiole cic S 37 s ce 
SPOR ACA, (WIR UPKIR)oeryce sions ices a 27 Y 3 
“TBONGNED) NUNHONE Goo oo paudepoodcuK Corporal 24 . “ 
OHM ARMSURONG Gat. sit euuieus ois elela ele ¥ 25 a ss 
BSHIIDAUN Kae vse SAMIGIIY tee) =: oi witle ein eo erevas ss 24 = fy 
STORE UR KAMAR I a evs) vetent al. tany A 27 so SS 
AWDLRO EN) [BYNIEIDINAES 73 5.0.o.clologog oa ae # 25 oe ie 
BENG AMIN GCL ONDER cider isis te 25 . e 
*FREDERICK W. WEIGHTMAN ....... = 21 e co 
SC BORGE Via) VAUD! 5) 1cle.ce Se sere oe Musician 19 t oe 
JAMES MQUIGUEY cas cicls ieee ss ais es 26 July 26 by 
ANGNEY, WILLIAM N......... --..Private 21 July 21 e 
MARMSTRONG) ROBERT. . ws a. 2 om e201 ve 23 July 20 
CIBVATGoA, \WWONIMBISS S55 a geno ob on om es 21 ss oo 
MBUCKLUS eA NDRIEW | lies) s isiele + viele ers 4 32 io a 
IBR SON May VAUIEELAMI GME) cheleoitels ae ois) 514 y6 ay 29 July 21 e 
*CRUTCHFIELD, HENRY W........... iH 25 July 20 S 
(CARVIN Re AIMS EL soya fecelie ena: sista o\lsis) 6 ad 33 dilly Pal 4 
IDTINTON i OSBPEN erst is scien sre roel ¢ 29 < 
(BFE TONE AD yee ARR Yan ID sete eveueie ie Nagerste e 21 July 26 ss 
OMS TE RDU we AW GUST prema cceueree oie ey 23 July 21 oe 
AND N, IBN WiGooncdgoeuSobes 3 21 July 20 Y 
TR MSIEUD, Tle NOHO Golo o Saad coc ca 21 ie a 
Ii NDCIst, VOIR 460800 DovoowMnoor ie 57 July 21 oe 
LIPPINCOTT, GEORGE W............ a 52 f oe 
SMGlNityn Reet REDERTOKS | ote) jc 6 elec ee 21 July 20 N 
SCG ESD TAD Eee V VAULT ELE, ge eielie ial/srohod (oo eicre eh Pai | ss 
ENCCLURG, JOSHPE: WINE waitresses acts e. no 24 a fe 
BO EA EINE ODA RLENG! Ul. upevera etensiersrare > se 25 ee es 
MINCHIN, WILLIAM W............. ss 21 July 22 s 


MITCHELL, JOSEPH B.............. = 21 July 20 


COMPANY I.—OContinued 


Name. 


ROHRMAN, Harry H... .. 
*SNYDER, LEWIS G........ 
SHERIDAN, CHARLES J.... 
*THOMPSON, ALFRED ..... 
“TREGO, CHARBLES F....... 
VANMETRE, WILLIAM 6... 
wW Ay doise INGAG poacoee 
*WRIGHT, JUSTAS C....... 
WETHERBEE, LEON H..... 
WILLIT®LS, JOHN M....... 
YARDLEY, GrorGE W., JR.. 
Youne, ALFRED W....... 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Rank. 


Private 


Enrolled. 
1877. 

July 22 
July 20 
July 21 
July 20 


July 26 
July 20 


“ee 


July 21 
July 20 
July 26 


MUSTER AND PAY ROLL OF COMPANY K, FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. P., 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM JULY 20TH TO AUGUST 5, 1877. 


Name. 


*ISIDORE CROMELIEN ..... 
A, LAWRENCE WETHERILL 
CEVA Yau) el O Nia cpap meester 
HARRY, Me ROLLIN] 5... 


J. CAMPBELL GILMORE .. 
*EDWARD S. BARNES ..... 
*FRANK H. CLEMENT ..... 
SAR NOP GERUINA 2.5 ae dee eee 


JAMES T. STEWART .. .. 
WILLIAM HORRISBERGER . 
*JosEPH KNIGHT, JR...... 
*BRANK Re HARTY oe. 0. 2 ae 


JOSEPH IC pBUSH teres os 
*CAMPBELL, JOHN ....... 
ECKHARDT, CHARLES H... 
GoDWIN, JAMES 0... .... 
HITCHCOCK, THOMAS .... 
Horter, J. WEISS 
Iskogvong, TUNA. 565 das ac 
JOHNSON, EpwIN A...... 
LUANG OLACOB Een ee 
LONGSTRETH, JR., Geo. R. 
Marks, Harry C 
Moorzt, ALBERT ........ 
NusBAauM, ARTHUR 
*POoLLOcK, JAMES W 


Cate carn O 


Rank. 


Ist» Lt. 


Age. 


Enrolled. 

1877. 

July 20 

July 21 

July 20 

July 21 
““e 


July 20 
July 21 
July 20 


“ce 


ce 


July 21 


July 20 


“ee 


July 22 
Aug. 1 
July 21 
July 20 
July 21 


Where. 


Phila. 
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COMPANY K.—Oontinued 
Name. Rank. Age. Enrolled. Where. 
1877. 
*ROCHE, HDWARDEW..00 2.4.22. -0+4¢ Private 25 July 20 Phila. 
pROO Decl OH IN Missive, sie) a cpece oe tee sete eters he 4 28 ee H 
SNOWDEN, WALTER ........... oa 22 July 21 
SAUUIR WAI ye EVAR Wo oan ene ene ne 20 July 23 
SO LUDEEC a LOWARD tetra geste ete: . 22 July 20 
ZOLERHR DA EDARBY) |.e) feo hema toes sis: sf 2A re 
Dae Die NNN GUIDA eden ocenreagh Acre Ae “5 21 3 
WARNER 7) OSEP Hiern cee Aen irr eet 20 ce 
WEGMORE, CHARLES. .........0+0<- ve 36 “e is 
NVOODE UME. LUARR Ya Eg tee) eels) J 21 July 21 a 
RECAPITULATION. 
Companies Total 
Field and Staff A BC DEF GHIK 
Conte Oficerss 4. iat By PAW GY a Sy Gy dE al ha 
Non-Com. Officers ... 4 ISR Sal Oe lOn OM Gre 06 
MUSICIANS Uh .tanias are: Pap PA ae} 74 ee es PA alte) 
IPRAVATES ates rts sere 28 49 18 38 49 25 27 27 32 26 319 
15 46 64 30 53 63 39 42 36 46 42 476 


MUSTER-OUT ROLL OF FIELD, STAFF AND LINE OF THE TWENTIETH 
REGIMENT INFANTRY, N. G. PA., COMMANDED BY COLONEL S. 
BONNAFFON, JR., FROM THE 26TH DAY OF JULY, 1877, TO THE 
21ST DAY OF SEPTEMBER, 1877. 


Must.-in. 
Name. Rank. Age. 1877. Where. Remarks. 
S. BoNNAFFON, JR., Col. 33 July 26 Phila. 
J. M. LINNARD, Lt. Col. 37 is “  Promt’d fr. Maj. July 
aU ?Uille 
C. M. MILirr, Major 30 rf “Promt/ds irs Ist) Lita & 
Qm, July 30, ’77. 
vice Linnard promt’d. 
Horace SEs, Adjt. 42 se  Promiticdsee lees (tee Comb), 
ISIE NBS OU Te 
vice Abercrombie res’d. 
A, W. TAyLor, Capt. and 
Comm. 32 & 3 
JAMES TATEM, Capt. and 
Pay.m. 30 ue < 
JoHN P. WATSON, 1 Lt. and 
Qr. Mr. <_Promt'd fre Sgt. Co: C, 
July 30, 777. 
: vice Miller, promt’d. 
ALBERT WHELEN, Maj. and 
Surg. 32 i of 
H. B. Re&ep, 1 Lt. and 


A. Surg. 
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Must.-in. 
Name. Rank. Age. 1877. Where. Remarks. 
R. J. KEENAN, Sgt. Maj. 28 July 26 Phila.Promt’d. fr. Corpl. Co. B, 
vice Van Leer, promt’d. 
H. P. RAYFIELD, Com. Sgt. 24 MG ec 


Frank R. Marswatt, Qr. Sgt. 40 
Henry A. HorrMan, Dr. Maj. 37 


James P. Woop, Hos. Stw. 27 
Lost. 
J. M. LInNARD, Major 
J. J. ABERCROMBIE, Adjt. 
C. M. MILLer, 1 Lt. and 
Qm. 


Wabe H. Morris, Jz., Sgt. Maj. 
CHARLES F. STILTZ, Sgt. Maj. 
Wn. J. VAN Leer, Set. Maj. 


d f 
Gro. W. SMITH, Drum Maj. 


Gains. 
J. M. LInNaRD, Lt. Col. 
C. M. MILLER, Major 
Horace SEE, Adjt. 
R. J. KEENAN, Set. Maj. 


Henry A. Horrman, Dm. Maj. 


ce 


“ce 


ce 


Promt’d. fr. Co. H, Aug. 
31, vice Smith, reduced. 


Promt’d. fr. Maj. to Lt. 
Col. July 30. 

Promit:diy tr 2 lute ComGrs 
July 27, res’d Aug. 5, 


Soda d 


(i. 


Promt’d. to Maj. Jul. 30, 
vice Linnard. 

Promt'd. 2° Lt-iCor) He 
Aug. 5, ve. Smith, resd. 

Dischd. per O. No. 43, 
AGO. Hbg. Aug. 22, ’77. 

Promt’d. to 2 Lt. Co. C, 
Sept. 5. 

Reduced to ranks Aug. 
31. 


From Major, July 30. 
“ 1 Lt. & Qm. July 30. 
> lity Conk Aug ts: 
“ Corpl. Co. B, Sept. 5. 
© Pvt. Co. H, Aug a3: 


Term of service: for emergency 


Company A. 
FRANK C. BENSON, Capt. 
JAMES BRUEN, 1 Lt. 
Epwarp R. DUIGAN, Zmlats 
Lost. 
JAMES M. LINNARD, Capt. 
Frank EVANS, Capt. 
FRANK EVANS, Ist Lt. 
FRANK BENSON, Ist Lt. 


ce 


Prom. Capt. Aug. 25. ve. 
Evans, res’d. 

Prom. to 1 Lt. Aug. 25, 
ve. Benson promoted. 
Prom. 2 Lt. Sept. 4, ve. 

Warren to Capt. Co. H. 


Prom. to Major, July 26, 
Ute 

Resigned Aug. 25, 777. 

Prom. Capt. ve. Linnard 
prom. July 26. 

Prom. Capt. ve. Evans, 
Res’d, Aug. 25. 


Name. 
FRANK BENSON, 


JAMES BRUEN, 

JEFF D. WARREN, 
JEFF D. WARREN, 
Epwarp R. DUIGAN, 


Gained. 
FRANK C. BENSON, 
JAMES BRUEN, 
JEFF D. WARREN, 
Epwarp R. DuIGAN, 
Company B. 


James S. Foy, 
JoHN F. Comps, 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, 


Company C. 
JOSEPH R. C. Warp, 
GrEorGE W. GOWER, 
WILLIAM J. VAN LEER, 


Lost. 
WENDELL P. BOWMAN, 


Henry C. MILier, 
Harry C. MIcirr, 


Wit1t1aAmM L. BRATTON, 


GroRGE W. GOWER, 
Witi1Am L. BRATTON, 
Grorce W. GOWER, 
JoHN P. WATSON, 
Company D. 
Henry P. Drxon, 


WALTER M. ANDERSON, 
JoHN Drxon, 


MUSTER-ROLLS 
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Must.-in, 

Rank. Age. 1877. Where. Remarks. 

2nd Lt. Prom. 1st Lt. ve. Evans, 
promt’d July 27. 

2nd Lt. Prom. Ist Lt. ve. Ben- 
son, promt’d Aug. 25. 

2nd Lt. Prom. Capt. Company 
H, Sept. 4. 

Ist Sgt. Prom. 2nd Lt. ve. Bruen, 
promt’d Aug, 25. 

5th Set. Prom. 2nd Lt. ve. Bruen, 
promt’d Sept. 4. 

Ist Lt. Prom. to Capt. Aug. 25. 

2nd Lt. Prom. to Ist Lt. Aug. 25. 

Ist Sgt. Prom. 2nd Lt. Aug. 25. 

Ist Set. Prom. 2nd Lt. Sept. 4. 

Capt. July 26 Phila. 

Ist Lt. e 

2nd Lt. e si 

Capt. 32 g if 

Ist Lt. 35 a “Prom, Ist Lt. Sept. 4, 
°77, ve. Miller, res’d. 

2nd Lt. 21 wy “ Prom. 2nd Lt. Sept. 4, 
77, ve. Gower, promt’d. 

Ist Lt. 29 iS “Prom. Capt. Co. K, Aug. 
Oh 0% 

Ist Lt. 31 ee “ Resigned. 

2nd Lt. 31 * Prom. Ist Lt. Aug. 12, 
ve. Bowman, promt’d. 

2nd Lt. 33 a jee Dischanceden perms ame. 
No. 43, AGO. Hbg., 
Aug. 22, 1877. 

2nd Lt. 35 “ Prom. Ist Lt. Sept. 4, ve. 
Miller, resigned. 

Ist Set. 33 yy © Prom, 2nd ty Aug. 11, 
ve. Miller, promt’d. 

Ist Sgt. 35 a GP desiring “Winn ni PB ve, 
Bratton, discharged. 

Set. 38 ba! «< Prom. Lt. and Regt. Q. 
M. July 30. 

Capt. 32 July 26 Phila. 

Ist Lt. 28 5 ne 

2nd Lt. 34 8 oe 


Name. 
Company E. 


F. W. KRETCHNER, 


JOHN DUMBELL, 


CHARLES 5S. BAKER, 


Lost. 


CuHas. J: WICKERSHAM, 


Horace SEE, 
JouHN DUMBELL, 


CHARLES LINFORD, 
CHARLES 8. BAKER, 


Gain. 


F. W. KRetrcHNER, 


JoHN DUMBELL, 


CHARLES BAKER, 


Company F. 
GrorGE A. JAEGER, 
AustTIn E. BRADY, 
DupiEy W. HAGNER, 

Company G. 
JAMES C. WRAY, 
MICHAEL GRIFFITN, 

Lost. 


Jacop E. HyNEMAN, 
Jos. J. ABERCROMBIE, 


CHARLES LINFORD, 
MICHAEL GRIFFIN, 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Rank. 


Capt. 


Ist Lt. 


Onde Lite 


Capt. 


Ist Lt. 


2nd Lt. 


Qr. Sgt. 
2nd Lt. 


Capt. 


Corpl. 


Corpl. 


Capt. 


Ist Lt. 
2nd Lt. 


Capt. 


Ist Lt. 


site ts 


2nd Lt. 


2nd Lt. 
Ist Sgt. 


Must.-in. 
Age. 1877. Where. Remarks. 


26 
36 
34 


Aug. 9Phila.Prom. Ist Lt. Co. K, to 
Capt. Co. E, Sept. 5, 
1877. 
July26 “ Prom. from 2d Lt. Aug. 
Uk, life 
Prom. from Corp. Aug. 
13, °77, ve. Dumbell; 
promoted. 


ce ce 


ee “ce 


Resigned Aug. 18, re- 
lieved from comm. 
Septartsmedue 

o “ Trfd. to Regt. Stff. as 

Adj-) per) B.O7, Nos 275 
Soo Prom sel Stu lteeeAl ogee, 
ve. See, promoted. 

ws “Prom. 2nd Lt. Co. G. 

se “2 Proms? mits Comebimaye: 

Dumbell, promoted. 


Aug.9°o Prom eirom Ist. lisa Co: 
K, Sept. 5, ve. Wick- 
ersham, res’d. 

Prom. 2nd it. Comm: 
Aug. 13, ve. See, pro- 
moted. 

Prom. Corp. Aug. 13, ve. 
Dumbell, promoted. 


73 


ve 


July 26 Phila. 


July 26 “ 


ee ce 


Discharged per O. No. 
43, AGO. Hbg. 
“ Prom. Ist Lt. and Adjt. 
July 27. 
Y “Resigned Aug. 24, ’77. 
io “Promoted Ist Lt. Aug. 
23, 1877. 


Name. 
Gained. 


MIcHAEL GRIFFIN, 


CHARLES LIN¥ForD, 


Company H. 
JEFFERSON D. WARREN, 


WAbDE H. Morris, JR., 


Lost. 


Jas. McCann, JR., 
W. Jas. ATTWoop, 


F. Percy SMITH, 


Gain. 
J. D, WARRAN, 


W. H. Morris, JR., 


Company I. 


Henry F. Lxo, 
WiLtiAM H. Tirrany, 


Lost. 


JoHN §S, ALEXANDER, 


Company K. 


WENDELL P. BowMAN, 


CHAS. H. CLAUSEN, 


CLAY KEMBLE, 


Lost. 


FREDERICK KRETSCHNER, Ist Lt. 


Cuas. H. CLAUSEN, 


Gain. 


Cuas. H. CLAUSEN, 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Must.-iny 
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Rank. Age. 1877. Where. Remarks. 
Ist Lt. July 26 Phila.Prom. fr. Ist Sgt. Aug. 
23, ve. Hyneman. 
2nd Lt. sé Prom, tr,.Co- E; July, 29; 
ve. Abercrombie. 
Capt. July 26 “ Prom. fr. 2nd Lt. Co. A, 
Sept. 4, ve. McCann. 
2nd Lt. cS « Prom. fr. Sgt. Maj. Aug. 
5, ve. Smith. 
Capt. Fi “Resigned Sept. 4, ’77. 
Ist Lt. s “ Discharged per AGO. No. 
43, Hbg., So. Aug. 22, 
1877. 
2nd Lt. es “Resigned Aug, 5. 
Capt. July 26 Phila.Prom. fr. 2nd Lt. Co. A, 
Sept. 4. 
2nd Lt. E «Prom. fr. Sgt. Maj. Aug. 
5. 
Capt. 42 July 26 Phila. 
2nd Lt. 29 : ie 
ist’ it. Bs “Resigned Sept. 5. 
Capt. 29 Aug. 9” Phila.Prom. fr. Ist Lt. Co. C, 
Aug. 9. 
Ist Lt. oo “Prom, fr. Ist Sgt. Sept. 
To 
2nd. Lt. Aug. 11 Wilkes-Prom. fr. Pvt. Co. D, 
Barre, Aug: 11. 
Aug. 9 Phila.Prom. to Capt. Co E, 
Sept. 5. 
Ist Set. ss SE LOM atom stau lity. 
Kretschner. 
Ist. Sgt. x “Prom. to Ist Lt. Sept. 7. 


Copied from original rolls on file in A. G. O. Hbg., Jan. 10, 1911. 
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MUSTER-ROLL FIRST REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY, MAY 10-11, 1898, TO OCTOBER 26, 1898. 


REARRANGED BY COMPANIES FROM REGIMENTAL ALPHABETICAL 
ROLL, “ RECORD OF PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS IN THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR.” 


1898. 


(Published under the Provisions of the Act of Assembly, 
Approved April 13, 1899.) 


a 


* Full Term, May 10-11, 1898, to October 26, 1898. 
+ Partial Term, entered after May 11, mustered out October 26, 1898. 
Intermediate promotions, transfers, changes, casualties, specially men- 
tioned. 

FIELD AND STAFF. 


WENDELL P. BowMAN, Colonel; enrolled April 28, 1898; commissioned as 
colonel; severely injured at Mt. Gretna, May 2, 1898; not mustered 
with regiment; mustered August 5, 1898, to date May 11, 1898; resigna- 
tion tendered, accepted and discharge ordered to date May 12, 1898, on 
account of physical disability received while waiting muster per par. 
34 8. O. 188 W. Dept. A. G. O., August 11, 1898. 

*J. Lewis Goop, Lieut.-Colonel; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered in May 
11, 1898; in command of regiment from date of muster in. August 17, 
1898, mustered in as colonel to date May 13, 1898; mustered out with 
regiment October 26, 1898. 

*ALBERT L. WILLIAMS; enrolled April 28, 1898, as major; mustered in May 
11, 1898; promoted to lieutenant-colonel August 17, 1898; mustered out 
with regiment October 26, 1898. 

*WiILLIAM §. ALLEN, Major; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered in May 11, 
1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

*THoMAS H. P. Topp, Captain Company I; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered 
in May 11, 1898; promoted to Major, First Regiment, August 17, 1898; 
mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

*FREDERICK T. Pusey, Adjutant; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered in May 
5, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

FREDERICK P. Koons, Quartermaster; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered in 
May 5, 1898; resigned June 23, 1898. 

*FrRANK L. MvuELLER; enrolled April 28, 1898, as regimental quartermaster 
sergeant; mustered in May 11, 1898; promoted regimental quartermaster 
July 5, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

LAWRENCE S. SmituH, Surgeon; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered in May 5, 
1898; died on or about August 17, 1898, on ship Relief en route from 
Porto Rico to New York, from typhoid fever contracted in line of duty. 

*WILLIAM G. B. HARLAND, Asssistant Surgeon; enrolled April 28, 1898; 
mustered in May 5, 1898; promoted Major and Surgeon First Regiment 
September 1, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 
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*JosrepH P. TuNIS, Assistant Surgeon; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered 
in May 5, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

{Cyrus T. Brapy, Chaplain; enrolled June 17, 1898; mustered in June 17, 
1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

*Auceustus D. Porter, Battalion Adjutant; enrolled April 28, 1898; mus- 
tered in May 11, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 
*JoHNn L. Conaway, Battalion Adjutant; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered 

in May 11, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

*JOHN B. MAULL; enrolled April 28, 1898 as Sergeant Major; mustered in 
May 11, 1898; promoted second lieutenant Company I, August 8, 1898; 
mustered out with Company I October 26, 1898. 

*TOWNSEND WHELEN; mustered in May 11, 1898, as sergeant Company D; 
promoted regimental sergeant major August 7, 1898; appointed second 
lieutenant of Company G August 23, 1898; mustered in as second 
lieutenant August 26, 1898; mustered out with Company G October 26, 
1898. 

*RALPH ALLEN LyNcH; enrolled April 28, 1898, as corporal Company A; 
mustered in May 11, 1898; promoted regimental sergeant major August 
26, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

*LYSANDER P. Pratt, JR.; enrolled April 28, 1898, as corporal Company A; 
mustered in May 11, 1898; promoted regimental quartermaster sergeant 
July 11, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

Manton G. Sanrano, Hospital Steward; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered 
in May 11, 1898; discharged October 3, 1898. 


REGIMENTAL BAND. 


*WititiAM E. Cuapin, Chief Musician; enrolled April 28, 1898; mustered in 
May 11, 1898; mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

*THOMAS F. BRENNAN; enrolled April 28, 1898, as musician Company A; 
mustered in May 11, 1898; promoted principal musician June 27, 1898; 
mustered out with regiment October 26, 1898. 

*WitiiAM §. Denison; enrolled April 28, 1898, as musician Company K; 
mustered in May 10, 1898; promoted principal musician regimental 
band June 27, 1898; mustered out with regiment, October 26, 1898. 


LOW ARD dae ACR Sistetereietialslelvae eeivie Private, Trans. from Company E 
UBRAUNICGMAy  EYATDIA WIN (oluela ars ene ate are ss <o w ss D 
sf ALSUAURIB Vesa AUT: ID ATU ey aye fepetetel c/o) /d)'e\'o ave Ae i be ue We A 
THe AEN dels Loi auth © cacti econ sc - oe <c B 
TAWANE IENONG AeONSUCI<da) 56 oy oman bommon ws we ss ee A 
RD VNR DNS VVeie ORATGU eels Ne a ueyhie ae «cl ss “ Mus. re G 
ST NVEATSTER pe DRAW ge sieve calor parsot sos ce AY eo mf C 
ADORNS INEM D. 6 ogo dbo OOIOIOe 2 oe w e A 
RAIN Ream RAZ TDR cain ahepeyers) ei @ alleis;cle +. ie o 3 og E 
HOR CEs OMMEU RENAME elec eicueteielehalioereUsic is a oo ce D 
qA\nvaeWAate 18, CeNAF — oo adncongose sso “ i 2 se F 
+THOMAS M. GRIFFENBERG ......... - uy oa C 
ELAR RY BERN TOE 64 cyecstsye ale ste e's oyertre aH « Mus. ss H 
*CmAREES ©, HILLEGASS ffn...0c-. 5 AY s is v Cc 
BIN IA MEN a OHM ssi ele eines oisle score se sf : a % ch I 
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+GrorceE T. LAIRD 
tJacos 8S. LAauG 
+Howarp LOOMIS 
+JAMES W. MASKELL 
*WiLLIAM B. RHOADS 
WILLIAM W. TRovUT 


Private Trans. from Company F 
e se ee “ec H 
ce . “ee . I 
“ee oe € oe G 
“é . ee “ec K 
“ec “ ‘ “e K 
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COMPANY A. 


CLARENCE H. STALEY 
*CHARLES I*. HESS 
*WILLIAM C. KNOX 
*THomas W. WALKER 
*Grorge T. KRETSCHMAR «.......... 
*CHARLES S. I’. ELLWANGER 
*Jostan Mack F. SHANNON 
*WrILLIAM W. SHERER 
AIVLOR TON BOORS Bile ison tacrelctesane eee 
*HORACE B. DouGLASS 
*CHARLES A. DALEY 
“MBstowoNeh 12 ID dap Gos gogep enon © 
*ALEXANDER K. M. Knorr 
PIVARE Fee Aw EIN © LiYoNO EN ieniers cheer 
SLYSANDER) by PRATT Wd Rc cme 
cL DIWAUR DiS ELAGRP gece Nein ap meee amet 
*THOMAS J, BRENNAN 
*+HowarD J. AYERS 
2 MOTTON MS Bsmt ADENRaIN: crits hee matte 
WittiAM A, ALEXANDER 
DAVID EAN WOOD me written ee 
GEORGE W. BAILEY 
WEUNA ye BING MOTD 65 agen dob an dawioon 
7FRANK A. BARNARDO 
JAMES §. BARRETT 
*WILLIAM J. BARRY 
SCRORGE uWee BEER Dts oy oeriereie 
*Davip H. BENCKERT, JR 
*CHARLES C. BENNETT 
i. GRORGHE Jae DEN Zameen oer eee 
WILLIAM BOHLKE 
EDMUND C. BoNSAL 


SEIARR YI 00] SRE NIN IR met a iene 
*CLARENCE H. BROADFELT 
*Roscor J. Brown 
SAMUEL L: Brown 
*PATRICK CALLAHAN 
*FRANK A. COLLIER 
*WILLIAM S. COLLIER 
*Lewits L. Connon 
* JOHN CUMMINGS 


Resigned June 7, 1898. 
July 5 to October 26, 1898. 
First Lieutenant. 

Second Lieutenant. 

Tirst Sergeant. 


Sergeant. 
6c 


Captain. 


6e 


“ee 


Quartermaster Sergeant. 


Corporal. 


“e 


a Prom. Regt. Sgt. Maj. 
Prom. Regt. Q. M. Sgt. 


Musician. 
“e 


Prom. prin. mus. 


Private. 


“e 


Pro. Corp. Dis. Sept. 27, 1898. 


“e 


Discharged June 10, 1898. 


Discharged Oct. 13, 1898. 


Prom. Corp. 
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THDWARD sAy DEY.) 44.. Bae richest Private. 
Be) ORIN ADs DE Tap pabesiaye iad ceca te oes es 
SJ OSEP HG DILTON ME te mae ane We 
TAWREET AND ta -DEONUE ey aro oe 7 
SP TOELN ME DDOL AN es An entation ate Zz 
TESTER AU DOWNEY © bc oesanee nese i 
ANTAL AWE JP, IDE ing Gog 5eeco0 a ee 
ETAROLDSHISSLG] Wetter aie cians tars =f 
UMS INYO, Sang gomodsuucsoen 3 
IETOWAARD EVV Ge O Xana eee “Discharged August 27, 1898. 
PDAVIDEEREET AUD miner eye se eee s 
HMarcmamin GLEASON) ...5. 000 ee0 3 
*WILLIAM J. GLUCKERT ........-.. ss 
SCHARENS TH ELAGNEY sneeeaen eer ss 
Josurm Gl HARROP)... se .c en ee “ Trans. to Div. Hosp. Corps 
Sept. 14, 1898. 
{Vincent E. Harvey ............. - 
E EDWARD @HELD t...oce seen ae ens - 
+EUGENE R. HENDRICKS ..:........ 
JOSHPEH Qs IETON 4. >-454c0esn oe “Discharged Oct, 5, 1898. 
+Epwagp H, HINMAN ............. r 
SHARRYMD = HORST: nc. cuceeot ne cee a 
HARRYSETUBBARD! 44co. so nare nes “Deserted July 3, 1898. 
7Onaeres FS ISZARD ..... 26! ae css A 
+RRANK JEFFERIES .......+--+0+00¢ ss 
¢ROCERUTOMENREIES «2 si). 5 cic fe. A; 
POA UieNT, SEEWERIS! {4205.03 cde)s\e ess 
TOWNE REN NY los des eee e cee as .s 
aD Anginn, (CL, Tape ema nnpoenonaos “Prom. Corp. 
+ WIRETAM H/RIMBLE 6). 5. o's su ik 
*@WARLES He KISTLER <2... 0004s: os 
\KaneeGNe Gy, KGnomsps \apenioddsoos “Discharged June 9, 1898. 
*RicHARDSON A. KNIGHT .......... e 
CHAREESS Bo NOHL =e see ee “Died Oct. 4, 1898. 
NTORRISE GNMLTAINIER a Serer eee “ Discharged August 25, 1898. 
+Guorce R. LANGHAM ...........-- cs 
(OL, Insyanste: MSD, AS ha Goce onda enon ot 
*BPHRAIM) [APSOHULIZ =. ...-4:-4-- . 
SEDWARDEVV] OITELE) ........-664: “Prom. Corp. 
EAE RYE oe ONG WET tals. sn ate © “ 
*WittiamM S. MAGINNIS, JR......... is 
+JosEPH W. McGINLEY, JR......... He 
*Grorce Lb. McCMImLAN.....-...... = 
*EpWARD. P. MELLWIG ...........-. v 
TALANRED® Ane VIORBIS! (ye ccs ets es “Trans. to Hosp. Corps, U. S. A., 
Aug. 10, 1898. 
. *THEODORE L. NEWELL ...........- a 
HOARENS Awd en CYINIEEI G5 tccree «eller a 
*ROBERT W. PARKER .....-.-----:> . 
AT AME LE RTERS cele see ose «Prom. Corp. 
+WILLIAM F’. PRESSLER ........-.- = 


45 


( 


*CLARENCE E. RHOADES ..... 
cADIbINKOY ADE ARNKD, soggoamesonas 
TORN ieuEV LD GWiA Youre are 


AGRORGE, AG RONE Youn cesar. 
ANWAR ELUNE MAGI) Cevy n.8 Gaon cueeo ore 


+AuGusTUS C. SCHAUFFER .... 
+THEODORE D, SCHLINGMAN .. 
= Ch MIABSEVAU nS CORTE mr aerle eter: 
*THOMAS J. SHANNOR ....... 
+CLAUDE Le VY. SKILLERN ..... 


PUM RAN Ke eb OO UGE leaps ce Mien: 


GEORGE W. WALKER ........ 
TLV WADE | VARI) feesteteweasie ries 
* JOHN (Hise WLILE Yamato es, aera es 


*CHARLES S. Woop 


* CHARLES TAL ORE CHIN eine enon 


*Louis P. STULZ, JB.......... 
SVE TEAM: WUD S eR nea wena re fouls 
“HENRY SLOGGWHRLLER s..erinieci 

AMES ae) RACE Ye ontse eysraeeeencier 
ELEN Ye VLEREOK «Sn. nei sein <cie 
*HERBERT WADSWORTH, JR..... 

FRED May WALKER ......... 
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Private. Prom. Corp. 


6e 


Prom. Corp. 


Discharged Sept. 28, 1898. 


“Discharged Sept. 28, 1898. 
Prom. Corp. 


< Trans. Hosp. Corps) Urms eas 
Aug. 10, 1898. 


“Died Oct. 4, 1898. 


COMPANY B. 


ABDMUND Wi. JaYINOHN sss aecle « 


OO oD 


Captain. 
First Lieutenant. 


Ms CONONSS [Baan OND) IBIS) 2454 0go0 mae Second Lieutenant. 


*WILLIAM F. EIDELL 


ARTHUR S, BLACK 
+FRANK H. Chay 


= DENNIS. Ra eRUUSSEL eee 
*WILLIAM B. WHITE 
*JoHN T. Howarp 


Eceuia) Bis} Yel(6/le) (e's) lets (e) ive 


Oo 5 


is ieiie\ le? 5) (0 


Prom. Ist Sergeant May 10, 1898; M. O. 
Oct. 26, 1898. 


Sergeant. 
ce 


ce 


ee 


Quartermaster Sergeant. 
Corporal. Discharged Sept. 1, 1898. 


““ Reduced to ranks Field Officers’ 
Court; M. O. Oct. 26, 1898. 
Reduced to ranks. 


ee 


“ 


Musician. 
“ 
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FREDERICK BE. ANDREWS, ......«.... Private. Trans. to 2nd Div. Ist. A. C. 
Hosp. August 14, 1898. 

SHIARRY. « GaeAINDEE WG) mmicalrure ce ie 

*GRORGE W. ANTHONY ...5......-- e 

THLE LATED NC gO Sia Me Ate moked eae Peco 5 

GBORCH, (BABUBREE" J .o.0s+uaeees ss “Discharged Aug. 20, 1898. 

SMR ECON ONS UDA 1EVURM ING ae, gp eaeee ng Aer b 

TIDAN GIO) 1, UBVNSISI Aslan gee Ae # 

BRANKO BRATEVE?. . eae aa eae aa oe 

SIRONARDAKGe RELI essen yeitnice oe an 

SHURA AINE ASE DBowauileh, an oe Ghee kG S ie 

Ricisthao by, WNC =. 46 Sy aoceaoe on 4 

CANT ETON EdD) aBIHPAANIY 465565 55 Gnn “Prom. Corp. 

OSH HEVVEn DREM Nm ie ieee i 

ADOT Che MBO) Booueeccaces uok ie 

JOHING P > ORATHAII 26... s aes “Died Sept. 8, 1898. 

PAIS PANEL He OTTATAM: 2 2.40 aoe is 

MUAWRENCE ES CLINE. 1.065020 o a 

EARS a COMENG civcerat once cence. “Discharged July 5, 1898. 

PRU AGEEsare | DALY). Ces ee ee eae ns si 

Fa ACME ime NACA TEVGIN ye a ue ey se “Prom. Corporal. 

eons! Tae IDOI) diet oosonsanae a‘: 

HGHORGES DMUBELM ofh4 cio dens cea 3 

ANDRE Wiel oD TBEU Eo orev. he alate te < ‘ 

(PSlORTEDe ER. IDLO Cc mein cis abun 6 i 

+WILLIAM M. DUTTON ............ 7 

*Frank H. ELLENDER ............- sy 

WET AMA MTG m oe See sae oe es ss 

JOSEPH V. FERNANDEZ ........... “Discharged July 24, 1898. 

*THoMAS J. FITZSIMMONS ......... “Prom. Corporal. 

*ALFRED C. FLECKENSTEIN ........ ay 

Grorce C. GILLESPIE ............ “Trans. to 2nd Div. Hosp. Corps, 
Ist A. C., Aug. 14, 1898. 

*CLARENCE T. GILMORE ........... “Prom. Corporal. 

ArprRT eA. HLAYBEOK =.....0..9s8: “Discharged Aug. 9, 1898. 

*ALPHONSE W. HERMANN ......... a 

*JaAMuS D. HEYSINGER ........-.-. a 

AWE n ANG Jee LOOPESP es. 2 6c. ss My 

ATOM Om OORESMIRute ase aes toss ys 

al OEUNGE GO ME EL OMEN tee voces. ero co sieuthete nen x 

“PAIS IIIS go¢oenaeeuacooedo “Prom. Corporal. 

END DTS a Elmer ACOBG mew ete ls euia ae tetera WP 

TERY Mic AMES:  cetan ce hee mclb een. « Trans, 1st A. C. Hosp. Corps, 
June 15, 1898. 

*WILLIAM O. KEHRWEIDER ........ - 

STM ON ION Gee a pce emacs ut 

TDARRCIIGY IRGC ty gem Set aoa oe ea ao maeee oh 

EU ICOTE BNP etl KEN BH BG Aen ara RAE OE ee <s 

*GmorGe W. KEPHART ............- t 

a@isexe (Oy. IDG Syne sd eo aces oomcce r 


TCE AR DN AUD ERG mmetin secu re cnaentars 
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( 

leanne ure (64 Monin socoococnacor Private. 

PJOEN eS amnte Mansion Aone eter nets = 

pnomoncne Ilnsnpa, dPoouseaacoasas % 

CANOE Ile ABONVARS) Soa oe aeoogsaoes ss 

CAMDNICONP 18%, JESPNSVSS oo 5q500ao0cnae e 

*SaMUEL D. LIPPINCOTT .......-.- wo 

+ALBERT R. LOWER ..........----- as 

+WALTER G. MACDONALD ........-- oa 

*LoRD JAMES MAGINNISS °..:....--- ce 

INK WONSPBNS ococogacopemDoese « Died Aug. 28, 1898. 

sce OHINGEA SC OA BRIG Kam mee intents rtys = 

+HARBY MONEAL 20.-----+00+ >> - == “4 

TRH ONMAS #M ON ULE mercer ats sf 

‘antsy eh INKeleasthwah os oaddoouaanc oe 

*CHARLES J. MCPHERSON ..°....-- ~ 

*HRANK) A, IMULLIMAN so.4066 4004 oo 

PALBEBT IMISSIMER @ 0. 400-02 +. sal 

+CHABLES) MORROW .....%.~-2.---- oe 

eOIN, MMUUILLEINGs ov. oreuevere leis cietestes steels ss 

Atisto ONS INS WMhoptwEne Geoanscaooaeh “Deserted Aug. 21, 1898; ret. 

; vol. Aug. 24, 1898. 

* SOHN cl ye OLA eon tessieetelerst arsiicns a cd 

CHARLES OSWALDE ea. seeroae ss 

W\RaadeKonp 4On AMAR uooe codauebosc “ 

Mrolope dp IMOINAN, SoccootooeosonD= “Prom. Corporal. 

2S JOR NaH a OUMNIN atten ste eie cricicionle ter se 

* CHARLES gu AI ZEB wir eran) aire ee 

qHaWNyore IMIS UGH 25 Gonoooonoaece o 

“RUDOLPH: IRUEDINGER 2.2 .6-5.0... oe 

BSS 45 UMOIITE Sogn nuododcoan de on - 

FANABHEIONN Ue mNONCn We noagpise caeamc 4 i 

CHARTERS AL SCHAAT Wain avarice “Discharged Sept. 8, 1898; phys- 
ical disability. 

keying AW IssHIIy Oltha noon oo Gone 6 s 

Takei, ISIN! Gonoooonaacosomat es 

(AEUNIING PIEMOE Fic abaquoldoomaees sé 

FBENDAMING SPEED, (iste seit sete <6 

SAMURDS De SDROUSK Meare: “Trans. 2nd Div. Ist A. C. Hosp. 
Corps, Aug. 14, 1898. 

PAWGOH AO. UNE AWD 28 oe oom cup eS oe . 

MIEHOMAS aS mel vAva OR mien senrierna + cees 

CAAT AMINE dy IWOGiHOS, octaoo bocce. és 

*GEORGE W. TOMBLESON .......... sf 

*WILLIAM K. VAN Horn .......... “ 

HD WIN MS. ee VVARD Meetiarjerel-ee erie “Prom. Corporal 

¢ CHARLES gH a EKG aire rior pee ub a ee 

THOMAS SWESTIe tee seein natn nate “Deserted Aug. 27, 1898. 

*JosEPH R. WETHERALD ........... <6 

HARRYa ds a WiHITE Re eis eee ee “Discharged Sept. 8, 1898. 

*Guy C7 WINNERS Ss che eb eeeee & 


*WILLIAM R. WOLFENDALE ........ “Prom. Corporal 
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COMPANY “C. 


PLO UIS PE STENG Serene erento ae Captain. 

pe CEDARTING Op AUR See een ane. eects First Lieutenant. 

*“Aucustus D. WHITNEY .......... Second Lieutenant. 

CEIERRE, G.JENKS! Gai. desires eas Promoted First Sergeant. 

SELARE Yo dis COOPER ase nati crcnraeee « First Sergeant. Prom. 2nd Lt. Co. K. 

HARMON M. ARMSTRONG ......... Sergeant. Discharged Aug. 10, 1898. 

Se LOEUNT Elem UA UISR mercisiet ctercrs sie eere a 

S Jor Min PATTERSON manner cao ane Corporal. May 11, 1898. Prom. Sergt. 
July 7, 1898; M. O. Oct. 26, 
1898. 

OEeBen oa dala MNABHNIND 654 5 Soa5.6 one Sergeant. 

*WILLIAM W. MoFaRLAND ........ Quartermaster Sergeant. 

*CHARLES Wi ALLISON .......-2.2-% Corporal. 

ROBERTS B. CALDWELL «2.20526. 20 “Discharged Sept. 26, 1898. 

RD WING Wise IORRST et... ccc sete Ge 

eA\QVIROTTONGM EE ty A DTUSY Datel om ora aq ceetee cs 

VU AUREOH: “Lewis MICK cs ole cece Wb 

VUART ONG nC OLBY Ns uiaede acre ruts oie Musician. 

ST DIWAIN <= lb ING YAR OL 8 6 fey an eee ney - 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER ............ Private. Trans. 2nd Diy. Hosp. Corps, 
Aug. 15, 1898. 

SED WAN MASH WVORTEC, Corder seis crac toa es 

BP IVAUNMIE Som Ice RRONVINUN ye orate chats keie lie vofer= oe 

PAMUGUS EUS U SOE. sisi sislevcie stots Sete ce 

‘SARIN daly, MOV NMD YB, ils cie intone ae G 

BE Wish (OAL GATCAING © sesh cee wis ap oceis sleet vi 

aN Vin PANT Awe @ AURTEOING tale ejects ere euerniele es 

+CHARLES F. CAVENAUGH .......... x 

eJAMES Hs CHATHAM) 3... 06 se “  Appd. Corporal. 

> MAD I DADE CLYNIDI ZG 95 a ote cemaia aoe acre a 

“ANT OTES aH DUIS MI COIN 0): Ba Atmeyee a cco OlOIEE LG or ce 

ey OHNE View (OO OWING Nereseare iacweearer ei oe 6 

“ebNneye Wyo Covet) soosuocdscese006 o 

SV Ve DTaT Acar A ea DANI E'Ve weep sceaeyieves =yerciers sé 

wopxovnats) 1S MWe DIN clos wa cap oe eos & 

Be TTMTsTUAGN Is (h VAN Yo) epee tases tok syeys tates ig 

(ANOS Meo IDIINE, Soe oecsgommogder 2 

EVARR YouO.s DDN MORE, ayes e8 occas oe « 

CMARE NOM) me DONNERDY 4.u7-2- =) - 

IRORMATNE I OKER TD  y-ieie ser Baie coetay nets “Discharged Oct. 2, 1898. 

TANNA Ia IDIOM ea Oar O na oOe “Prom. Corporal. 

LEMORGH EL HUSTON wiv aieleas ticss ccs i 

oH DWeARDMO es HARRELIY) 95. jer cite che: a 

SSHRC DHRC KGrA a HA GIOR feats cin ar yates cis cs 

SOTA Yam GUAILEIS eee aceMM teeta arey ci eine heel ae se 

+ROBERT C. GEDDES, JR...........-- i 

STOW V ALE ATSIEASMIay nl rEAUINT Wane) stove fet chollen ci cilel=snirye = 

“ANWAR ADO. OURS Dp ERY @ saolingtcgdts ocired a 


ENV TET AM lan GRAN ORD eter. mince eerie 
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*Joun C. D. GRIFFENBERG ......--. PREIS 

a7 ; \RIFFENBERG .......-- 

oeee Er enntae Uaiiis che “ Appd. Corporal. Discharged 
Oct.-8, 1898. 

* A TVEEUIY cc coatecvceeve © 

sist, Boats eer bien « 

*HERBERT HESTON, JR......-...---- * 

+ CHARBHS) ELEUIMUAININ metic) nctemia ci aierenele “ 

FOMARTES | Cohn bEGAGS  arrpetal cic ciatels 

EATING TENNIS) 454 gas00b0000cs 3 

FOPTO #UREABEK «Meise. tocr- tance. Fae < 

PIACOB JOSIAS® 55 ce ao secede % 

NED lin LOA NEA GME were auras retel net ie 

NEWIOND KEEGY ten carirel: ‘ ee 

SHRAIKS KIGNZD o/c). 0h nis. Se fe 

TANMOASNE IB IGUNG: 5gocc00dnoonnb00 

*Henry Z. KRESSLER ............. fe 

WREDERIGKs LAW een ae “Discharged Sept. 26, 1898. 

+WILLIAM S. LAWRENCE ........... % 

“ASUNDDe (Oy IVAN 2 ooadqon sno O05. a 

YONA 1 WGI 5oocccleoacoent “Discharged Sept. 28, 1898. 

JAMES MESS \TACUTRE Te ease ieee ~ “Died Sept. 18, 1898. 

Tbe! NG AWUNEONIONE 55550500n0nc S 

“Sonny CS ININABEN soogocoksonsococ i 

*WESLEY W. MANSFIELD .......... ro 

{AMES Ven NESRSEUADIIA ee sere epee ig 

sTahwucie 1, MUNDUS? g5o7coGananeane is 

“Dasani JNe WINS 255000 ccoc0oce i 

*Ropert W. McCANN ............. om 

*Srertinc H. McC/Arty ........... “Prom. Corporal 

iNvetany 14 INKCWINNI 454 o50nn50oc a a 

+Marrunw H. McConnett ........ ' 

PMARSHATI: MC CUId:Ya) JIRase ese a 

(OMOIINE INICGINONG goo ocacedaand coate i 

“AGGIE INIA sococn douecoacenn Y 

“iOeaaze INKINPNES 4 ooangaesoonaoobe re 

“AWUNGHIUD Wg Wil oo aneoouacsece iF 

JAMES C. MEGONIGAL .......:.... “ Appd. Corporal.. Discharged 
Sept. 5, 1898. 

+J. LAWRENCE MERRYLEES ......... i 

“AWauve MW INEGI. 4 ooo hace ooaosn st 

HAMPERSON MILDORAIN’ .......... “Deserted July 26, 1898. 

FROM UU MOSM ID aNVEENIC 9 65. cieen ae Maly oe i‘ 

BENJAMIN H. Moorm ............ “Discharged Sept. 5, 1898. 

+FRANK F. MORRISON .....:....... - 

TOSCARE ist DUIZILE Nine ene aiaaee 

FPRAaM IMU NMNONEE Comba co bede ooc yy 

“CHRISTOPHER Se NELSONS He eeeioeee ae sf 

“WALTER Ee) OSBORNE Een ltteers Me 

*GrorGE D. PRESTON 


Witmer S. PuRNELL ie 
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aNiventsy Ieuan be” Gin ks oe adic or ties Private; Discharged July 18, 1898. 
Witttam A. REYNOLDS .........;. “. Discharged Oct. 10, 1898. 
SRUSSELE) ROUHRUM, salacea nine sls ok 
questions Tel ARON) |. So seo amies.aowmoae a 
*WALTER C. SCATTERGOOD ......... a 
EDWARD Ube SMITE Ue mnivee yer ence ss 
NGL Rea He SS MET CHa series omit mene sniats us 
*GEORGE B, SMITHEMAN .......... a 
{JOHN Po STURLTEAGER) 9.206006. - 
BG RORGH iV ter PANTS hel Remmemuanctcneoreie oe 
{pour 1ee AWN a nO en dood saoc 4 
*ELLWoop S. THOMPSON ........... a 
oANSNIUIN DL Sal Son MEUM SIS Saale gig Aacho bo Clb oxs “Prom. Corporal. 
TUACCS ANI GEOR Shane aaonusccn07 es 
OAM AGI, AMIN" oak og cae oaosoneS e 
*GrorGeE A. WENRICK ............. a 
Chee. WWI UIC ONIN ISI og orotate Hinencha Oma = 
COMPANY D. 
MARTE NAS VE BANE) claciwa- ee iccrlers Captain. 
PONMAS = Bo THOMAS be. costs e «6 oie First Lieutenant. 
SHRANK, SINNICKSON @. ach eos Second Lieutenant. 
SOHN PAS OSBORN tai-). - cls ele ciicine miler First Sergeant. 
*STEPHEN DE LA F. FUGUET ........ Sergeant. 
PANES eH) WMT CH: 37S orais sess cue aye ots Corporal. Prom. Sergeant. 
*RicHARD M. SHOEMAKER, JR....... Sergeant. 
ACHOUY WE, Aches 5 Gobo oeendooocn Sergeant. 
SLOWANSEND OVVHELEN 2. 5.02505 Sergt. Prom. 2nd Lt. Co. G. 
*HERBERT M. GRIFFITHS, JR......... Prom. Quartermaster Sergeant. 
*Epwin M. EVANS ...... comic eis Corporal. 
RG MORGH hy we O Willie so. .oaetetensia aieia ote . 
IDV IE INOS KON Spe oon ode coo 64 “Discharged Sept. 2, 1898. 
SWVATIATA NTs Sot SLOAN = wore cra cite aus neuer eS 
VV sane PAN eH eG LBBONS. asaceae eye) Musician. 
SPnrnn J. MWATPHINSSHN 3.2. 4-04 
TJOEN [0S VAINNDREWS) 2c. cece cise eee Private. 


PACLAIRR Yor Oh eiEPAUETIMN nucPGere ayees st uehel see 
BC EORGH Hm LARUE: fas sratyatee scorer 
TAMAS GaN, ABYNICV MORO Sig x) cine eo blond c 


POOHIN ME ee BARNES ss i Bese esie cc «cues iY 
WYGRGIEIAIE Win SYNOD. Gcipon Sea B SOO DS * Discharged Sept. 4, 1898. 
HALERED MV BEARDSEEY ee). 20 </cc ne 
qiLROMUASS 1B, ABISENGNOD Ba son ces on olo0c as 
VALE A Mie AL SBOLPTON ss. aelecieee « ches “Discharged Oct. 10, 1898. 
VAL WAM) aH BB OWDLTOH sre cwil sci < 
ECS Yau DUS CLR tee ater siate an) crete ener a8 
TORN aac) fal SV IRD be uacea ss) ahspotens Gree aire. e) tiie es 
@inPAR INES wien CELT ELEY? ope ates cece ss 


HETORAGHE Ni @ILACKT ON teens aera oG 
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JOHNSON) Ne COLLUMN ce arise einer. Private. 

+SAMUEL CORBION .......-..--+-+5 

“AWanmenene My IDIOM socaosooobec PY 

GEORGE) PELIOLTAT Rasen ert * Discharged Aug. 19, 1898. 

Worth AWS WKAR SudcsooashuswGnuc ea 

*RODANDEO. VANS! seer cilia. cists acre " 

WILLIAN Dee BiyRmierine ee ese “Discharged Sept. 2, 1898. 

(Ore Nanas) ANG UND GORe 5 beac goed oc ey 

*Grorce E. FETTERMAN ........... “Prom. Corporal. 

‘Halse (0, INORG GIP soesecssonboco * 

“A Oive (C5 INEGI, 565 gounbo one o 

+ GrORGH | OwmE REY sentient incre ties m 

*CLARENCE J. GALLAGHER ......... * 

{JOSEPH R. GASSLEIN ............- 

*THEODOBE B: GEHBY ...-aaec+ +s 3: ws 

canoe (EL (Cava Keo ooudon cod ape 

RALPH Hy sGIBSON: sate array aencicr i 

PEA CWOMA GH GULLERAG monn eeiitcecrs ei 

CHARTS Ee HECK ADAN TE mrs aicesrene = “Discharged Oct. 10, 1898. 

GG MORGE S Wien LULL een cn ceite tefl eoreoeens ia 

GEORGE: HOGG) races catetnere encvee oy 

{WILLIAM JAEGERMANN ........... oe 

+WILLIAM A. JENKINS, JR.......... x , 

{CHARLES E. JOHNSON ............ E 

“CHARLES Mar) ONE'S atria seasons arte W 

EVVATTER Sd ONE Smeaton ects iey tere s 

SRAEPH KENT parame criice 1. sete “Prom. Corporal. 

sf WV GTO TWA Er pm ESSLIN Gan Cpe ne aera Hy 

alpiaanaes, (Oy, ISGGMMAMMS osoctooges se rs @ 

SWiILTTAM OF WGAMSON, URs. ss. oe te Ge 

{RALPH LANDENBERGER ............ es 

TF CHARLES mC IUAW SON Ns seers aia Be 

*“HREDERICK DESER,. JRvae= 2. «ae ce 

LOMA G a Mim GOW D meni cine mane eer ae 

CARTH URED ae ODER me eran eae yee f 

Waimea Op, ALON ooo eooba osu es wy 

qpeMAO Np (Ce IDOE Sonoaugocuaabe nec 

{THOMAS MAUSON ................ a 

Inomataiss Jaks MUSE sooenoopasocaconbe “Trans. to Sig. Corps, July 8, 
1898. 

PING, IEE IMKIOOOIK Soacoueccsdne ae ss 

ZROBERTE Ser O CRACKHN Een tiers ane oe 

+JosEPH A. McDONOUGH .......... oe 

MYonAv ETD I, WMIGERON Sos acaundgecce “Discharged Sept. 2, 1898. 

FREDERICK G. MOK®AN, JR....:.... “Discharged Sept. 4, 1898. 

“| LAR OLD VIG ISA UG EUUUN | eine rte ss 

*FrRaNK S. MCMANUS ............. iD 

sREURe Bale WEAVE, onan oe ecb debe ds dd 

JOIN» VWerlVLONRL Youd) Binet “Prom. Corporal. 

+JOSEPH E. Morse os 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Grayson M. P. MurgPHY ......... 


*JoHN B. Myerrs 


DEARR YE BS -NEWEHABDS = ..40e ences 


;+GEORGE NUGENT 


JA Gy ted DOME INE Eo gine aan Salone 
PARPHUB= Wie ORMEROD 2.25500 0.50. 


*HAROLD PALMER 
*MAX PHILLIPS . 


GEORGE VAN H. P. 


OUDER So craeeciceer rar 


DAHLE YeINe se OULTERER sheds si. sc 
THe PA MBS Aly VAGNIRIIN | cc). opeue eters ete 
SED WARD PAC ROMMET) cm ce eeun ate 
AAW RENOE) O88 ROSE a. 5.00.0 20. fo aoe 


BERNARD SCHAPERKOTTER ......... 


CHARLES SCHERER 


SU ATESCAUNTDE Bn Gris UAW) sy aeerspnte 6 a «oo 


BIEL OWAAR DIV ce OTLOA Nuns osteaeweisiets o ahve 
TOHMABTES= Hee SLOUGH! cy-.aa2 neers e 
TBENTON M. SPRUANCE ............. 


SOMARLES Haas TANTON: c4 crite «6. ; 


*THOMAS P. STEVENSON, JR........- 
STOMA G EAC SILLENS” )a are ciate 


SEV O NUAULD ml ound WEWUIGG | er-eereigenciter liars: seein 


*OLIVER B. WAIT 


STAG OTIUANE TEE WON OG Nol? 2 a5 o oocta os 
JOSEPH Mm Bes WEAVER) (jeer conse slecte ss 


*Huen L. WHITE, 


ER set reenter 


+SAMUEL S. WHITE, 38RD ........... 
SORANKghose VWIRIGHD: fo arin. cini crt xie.s 2m 


*JoHN S, YARDLEY 
{JOHN J. YEAGER 


*JAMES STEWART 


Private. Hon. di 
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sc. Apptd. Cadet to U.S. 


Mil. Aca. 


Discharged Aug. 23, 1898. 


Dishonorably discharged June 
19, 1898. 
“Discharged Oct. 10, 1898. 


Trans. 
July 

Trans. 
July 

Died A 


U. 8S. A. Hosp. Corps, 
19, 1898. 

U. S. A. Hosp. Corps, 
19, 1898. 

ug. 10, 1898. 


% Discharged Oct. 10, 1898. 


Prom. 
Prom. 


Prom, 
Prom. 


Prom. 


Trans. 
1898. 


COMPANY E. 


ZCOHARENS Prose NUMNE | 5 5 eteic cies ere ste 
ACSAMUBE Eis IUEWARS! co oacicsew oes 
SILOUISE Re ALS THAD Ene cies aire 


Captain. 


Corporal. 
Corporal. 


Corporal. 
Corporal. 


Corporal. 


to Sig. Corps, July 8, 


First Lieutenant. 
Second Lieutenant. 


First Sergeant. 


Y414 MUSTER-ROLLS 


“el 

“EID WARD gD ABR ers iientor react: felene Sergeant. 

SAW A MONG IVISINOOG Goo dd an0noad0 acs 42 

* FLRINRY | ROMER) vo acy anticeshel sens ler snstes es 

MONE, I, SON) Gagcenanuvantodond ne 

Aimee 1a LEUNCKMID ooo aoe onoD dy Quartermaster Sergeant. 

NeUNGit, Ike, IBXOKRINY Ch bccooncenco ars Corporal. 

CAME COW ONS le LOONIE nooge ced ooo a6 oo 

SAHSTUH WG IDWINOSS cogeddocoscoond a 

DAKO) dey INI ooocoodges goood OG 

ADDON diy das die occas dans edous iY 

JOSEPH) Ee AUCEHORR lan sissies oY 

ANNO! 18, KOMI Goooobpoosooaoac Musician. 

NAITO Sh IRWIN) 5 cen domnoens “Discharged July 26, 1898. 

AN TA Mae AUN DERS OM mererenatierrs inlets . Private. 

+WILLIAM J. ANDERSON ........... = 

SAM UBL AS PIN WiAdaLs aon erences cueierente * 

LELOMZARD ite) MPA mae weeny rane rey eerste Tran. Musician Company A. 

HON ers YVAN? oocnoonceuccdadac Private. 

NOP PMS GNE 30 ob eon aed Oo Sout coe “ Trans. to 2nd Div. Hosp. Corps, 
July 21, 1898. 

DEVARR Yau DENINIUED Saari taeecieisnels cc 

TU ESSH eh DOULDEN Mr irsce ina iecier ies 

SPT OGH mV BOND AR aici cw n reieens * 

PRANKS IDR ADE ORD mie nerietcicmicieiensicnet s 

TERRAIN He DRAD Yas yeuipelnicllitelale ter MY 

‘(CisuNrinaley Diy TBA? 56500005 a5uc re 

ST OHNG Ee BROOKS aerinines yeniectetiener se 

MAUNA ID), UBIO BUI 5 ocoucdudnoae - 

Ves, CNS BUREN oo oco6g00bc0 08 f 

ARON HD MOMURIUIEDONA hea cd pdide 3-0 o0 a 4 

BED IWeASRD gl GXETAUETIN Ge pase ace tiene eae “Trans. to 2nd Div. Hosp. Corps, 
July 21, 1898. 

rod OUETINGg: OIQATIN Xan area SEBS yey sce un ee es ae : 

JOHN SOA COMLUNGE vam ars telat “Discharged Sept. 12, 1898. 

ALAR daly TOOaM MDS) So Se eek oo tBAS Gen ee 

HE KONOUDIDY IDG. IDAWAISK aoa ncedoeot nau ae ef 

TPWeNeua ale IDs WU GS GAs oon oc a 

TT WateacioNve SE IDSINNEUAINE 26 - noo ooaae e 

{CHARLES B: DEVINE .............. He 

CHARLESE DOGAN acres erick =< Died Aug. 5, 189s: 

*CHRISTOPHER DONEGAN ........... a 

WIMMCID) IDIOMS oo. goocnobsds acne € 

Blend IDEA oobccaccooedanoune 5 es 

PMAORUNINE ID, VNROIOS 24a cee nowso os ‘ 

qAGiaols! 185 IMOH a ouconenvoeuenssos a 

eMVNGD IDE IMO) 5 400gc00nabosoaos ae 

(RLU INGNAG . boos oceans wos oes S 

DANIEL J. GALLAGHER ............ ¥é 

UO, (EIN? ce onucoauanavnce “Deserted July 7, 1898. 

*BERNARD J. GILLESPIE Se 


MUSTER-ROLLS 715 
PANES? 5G. WRIGH MEW Rane ne ror, ootcieene Private. 
jJACOB GREER, JR....... LURE Tate Lae uy 
Sor/ AUER ASETS (OFS 10s pe UASNG)WPAG YS en cineca eye ty 
ARR Yom ELAR BIORm ae semeen ac ei noes mcta ce Y 
“OMWasiy IDS (SKM MS, G5 coo Baas £ 
URLeAN Kon Ven ELO WEAR Dimmer e ane nue are: ee 
*Witttam EK. HuGHEs, JR........... 4 
RNR Yor se JOIN SON tee aoe eles: o 
SCHARTNG a De ONEStaaeenc onic cins a 
ASVAINGOID fal BG GMOS 5 5 pocn oe co do acne “Prom. Corporal. 
Sol RWAS CU KOPNGD) al peu ORD, Re ea Gana es 
SI DAGSAST DANE IMIS IMGENTSIONG 4 6 oo come aoe ss 
MVEA M “J. IMOHRING 222 ..0502.+4. “ Died August 9, 1898. 
Se VVEAISI Gra UR WTS ac oa cern cies 
MARL RAN Kee N em (UIE IN Glen eu. petite myeterene cS 
EVV TAM: Je MCCORMACK 0. nace or es 
7IHOMAS MCCROSSEN, JR........... oF 
BAU OWNS Oc VICICHON) Scuola ae ee 
BONS” Ha MONET GGer, . 95. ae nee “ 
POLL VLR BRR Yan etrciie ovate: 8 
;CHARLES A. MERVINE ............. SS 
7 OHUAR UE Se VEUIAUROK any ai. ate pies or cit a 
* ALEXANDER R. MUSHETT .......... “ Appd. Corporal. 
SAV NenGARD a useVEVERS: a). acne. oom econ ‘ 
7GHORGE) Wie NOBLE) 4.56.05 <> 2% hae ee 
PHD WARD EO OONNOR 26.6 rehearse > et 
5 esa RABIN GIO) TSI Weu PA tres srt peace seed Soar w 
P JOSEPH ID SMPORGCH g Jee oe hot ec «Prom. Corporal. 
2 (RPA TN Ore Ay OMEEEIING 2. oe a ce oe w 
SAN VARIG AWT p RVACMIBOM (5s: cia, soot ones mace ees fe 
SAC ODORD AG RIED 2... chy siet. aol os « Prom. Corporal. 
FOIIAVRIESS) JRIDIRCISUUNG! ple do aloo n oc 
OPAC Seac VES HIAlAVe eaycie a: sasce esta niences el wecales ef 
TEBoINNe dja, led nid NOW ey ems gigid.o Ho bees oD cs 
+WILLIAM G. RITTERSBACH ......... 2 
+JOHN J. ROBINSON .......... Sieger # 
“SCHOInGIn TBS IRORIS) aaea ee Gata comico ae ef 
PHAR OMCs CRIBINE Rien coals ie cic) ce oY 
sel Olds Ooty ONC ayray ceo) eh agentes 3 cee f 
+JOSEPH Iu, SEMEER ...........-.-- ee 
“iCheONIniins® 1alo (SUEDE Soe eo ono oe GG cs 
HOMARLE SH SEMS! = hunts. ete ele eos ete ia 
HOING OBMN su SINIDE Ra tuctsa eters cies =< s 
BoaIO EIEN ANS PEGE Remeron pecrcn i cas ensind hee obs ce 
eI RVAUNSKCa SWATH INDIES aiRes swale eyeeacaieiees wae ss 
“SAWN DDSI) Oy, SUROINED! setllg ent gm oc or saieNee oe 
HAIDA Wo SHNOWIMMNS oS S500 noes b0 G06 7 
2 CCAR TA Gum SIVEALN| crtiesiaaiee oa aia aneris 3 
PAVERS lowes PASYIGOR)  masmnieus/ suse ecee ee ee 
oN Aa Ti TAU ieen INT ORD eee nse erect ceayiansaseat oni a 


+Mosns A. TITCHENELL ..<....<.... ¥ 


"16 MUSTER-ROLLS 

+FREDERICK TOMLINSON .........-.. Private. 

HOWARD) CER ULELN GEE sine eererenaets rs #2 

* GEORGE] Wis LL RXON is orci etalon ss 

TORN a \VCANZAIND To anel arvensis easiest ne 

JOSEPH S. VANZANDT, JR......... «Died Sept. 28, 1898. 
+JOHN G. WALLACE ...........-..- 

“il st UBUe MNGOKENPIO on aos go gogo 0b 

*CHARLES WILLIAMS ......:......- “Prom. Corporal. 
ZT OHNO Wie) VWVALLSON: sareiereieisec otis te teciiet = cf 

eAMawagiiy 1D NONMI Go cgncGosauaodo5 “ Prom. Corporal. 
AVVARBEN mW VOUNG (cic an-c sicrnioln oleate < 


COMPANY F 


WV LEECAM  IBROD! fete ores eee sss Captain. 

PELENR Ne i IC RARSON@e nc ocrsc reece First Lieutenant. 

*Grorgn Cs sSHOCH frase vers siecgscsnoterens Second Lieutenant, 

SW RIGH Del HS AGGART) eye a-taren First Sergeant. 

VO ID, COINSEN Goooadeuulooecs Sergeant. 

*AGBERT HH. MORRISON ©. ..4-.0002 e 

*JOSERIL OR. (QUINN \ande cic ust ieie ee ~ 

AWAD ATONE ING MA BICOL Sigg eis ea oralaG aed 

SWILLTARE Ele Eiiy canner iis e «cus Quartermaster Sergeant. 

SELWOOD IM HAGGARD! Somer. se ecie Corporal. 

WIEUN Sve JN TAU UMONG oon othe mo ome Ce 

+ CHARTS peau) AIS HIN Mea )nters chore cies te ‘ 

Jalivondsineis) dio, IRINA oo oda0coadaac “Discharged Sept. 12, 1898. 

EE Wis) He MATUACK yams yeu ee. aio “_ Appd. 2nd Lt. 5th Penna. Vols. 

+ GHORGH AW aD HORDAY. ste iat ini eS 

SWAN AUN telal, (CAROMENO 55 od camonoocnc Musician. 

y LOIN OCONINGE pests cseton) Paeecni SS 

{CLARENCE P, ANDRADE ........... Private. 

SARTHUR si ARNI WINE ls ci faan oe oc 

(PUG SIEe MASAMI Sea dotspa ch oeuoo oc as 

SR RANKG VV. DED PDR ETOHs nia. aeeceeee eG 

CHARLES A. BLUMHARDT, JR....... « Trans. Hosp. Corp; 2nd Div. 
Ist A. C. Aug. 14, 1898; M. 
O. Nov. 21, 1898. 

CARTHUR Wie DOONE Mase oe ce ee ee 

Isingaasrope VAG le%eonag; Sageasgedasaooc “Trans. to Hosp. Corps, 2nd 
Div. Ist A. C. Aug. 14, 1898. 

(EAR TIN Ame DROW NG eee oe 

WILLIAM Ib. BULMER ............. oe 

*“THoMAS H. BURROWS ........:... i 

fo OHN sCAREY Maa asae rene cree yn eae 

2 CHARLES PACICARNDLE ae ene Hae : 

ARICHARDE Ban AS TT ie yer nee “s 

TAY MOND Gai CAS Tm paar aa ee “ 

LOAMES) CLMAT Ya eate oe per eee ce 

*PATRICK CLEARY cs 


y;JESSE H. Cooper . 
{WILLIAM CULHANE 
*ALBERT E. DAVIS . 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


{NICHOLAS ©. DONAHUE ........:... 
S WEELTAM (G. DDUREDELD oi... se62.< 
PARRY SMI. HOKEREDT. 5... o02e sees 
Adie eM DREN ROGHN 2c c 4 ee 
*ALPHONSE D. ESTOCLET .......... 


*JamES A. EVANSON 
{FREDERICK FINCKE 


;EDWARD FITZSIMMONS ............ 


JoHN A. FOLEY ... 
*WILMER FE. Forte 
;WILLIAM F. GALE . 


ZOWARLMES WiarGBISSHL) .. 4.5.6 e0c0 08 


*+THomAS M. Harris 
*GEORGE HILLARY .. 
*RICHARD HUNTER . 


{GEORGE H. JEFFERSON ............ 


yTuHomAs J. KELLEY 
THOMAS S. KEMP . 


PVA EPA KRIESEER . 0. 0.85 6. oe 


*ALLEN KINCKINER 


CLEAR TNS a ome ABER) <3 cys cencre ors 
PV VAT DER ee GmcCUINIZIG, oy. souee ee cia es 


;GEORGE T. LAIRD .. 
*ALLEN M. LANCE . 


PV ian AMen Kee IONS OH gc. cs. cies eters 
IN VAGEN Riedy WAN OREINIZe exc seis ee ciciele = 
*JOHN JAMES MACENTEE .......... 
SNe Neoe 1h, INCI CACHE we Abo oom oo 
+MicHaEL McCLouecH ............. 


+JOHN H. McCUEN . 


*RIcHARD C: MOCULLEN ........... 
*WILLIAM R. MCGLENCEY .......... 


+Epwarp McGrory . 
*ConrAD H. Mitny 

*Harry V. MILLER . 
+MARK MorTON .... 
*HucH MURRAY ... 
+WittiamM W. NUNN 
*MICHAEL O’BRIEN 


“ 


ce 


Prom. Corporal. 


Died Sept. 23, 1898. 


Prom. Corporal. 


Discharged Aug. 20, 1898. 


Prom. Corporal. 


Prom. Corporal. 


Appd. Musician. 


Ly 
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*STEPHEN O’CONNOR 
*WILLIAM H. PARKER 
+WALTER J. PEARSON 
*GrorRGE H. PERRY 
*EDWARD J. PURCELL 
*ROBERT C. RALSTON 
*GEORGE RAMBO 
*HarRY M. RAMBO 
*CHARLES H. REED 
euenpaye No ISIS G5 ose cacceaovenun 
*EDWARD H. Roppy 


+GEORGE S. SWARTOUT 
* JOHN TACEY 


UELAR LES Ate VVCARE) ets cmeenaue eee ic oastis 
*FREDERICK J. WEBER, JR 
*JoHN N. WESTON 
*HARRY ZEARDT 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Private. Prom. Corporal. 


“ 


Discharged Aug. 10, 1898. 
Private. 


a OSOS: 
Prom. Corporal. 


ce “e 


Private. 


COMPANY G. 


*GroRGE C. VON Der LINDT ....... 
XGEORGE UBs WANE) Receac cts on terns 
*WILLIAM B. JOHNSON 


*Henry W. SCHMID 
*WALTER B. THOMAS 


*MICHAEL J. CALLAHAN, JR 
+Epwarp W. CRAIG 
-ALBERTAISOLS O Hiatt eae 
*GroRGE W. ALEXANDER 
*CHARLES S, ANTRIM 


Captain. 
Ist Lt. Prom. Captain Company I. 
Ist Lieut. 
2nd Lieut. 


“ee “se 


Resigned July 14, 1898. 
July 24 to Aug. 25, 1898. 
Aug. 26 to Oct. 26, 1898. 
Ist Sergeant, appd. Ist Lieut. 
Sergeant. 


ee 


66 “e 


(a 


Prom. Ist Sergeant. 
Quartermaster Sergeant, 
Corporal. 


“ee 


“ee 


Prom. Sergeant. 
Musician. 


Private. 
Promoted Corporal. 


MUSTER-ROLLS 719 

AMBER Co BAKMR SIR re an ows stem e oe Deserted July 19, 1898. 
GEORGE) Wie BAKMR® Goce acess wo cae Private. 

BAUR ED UN wD ARBAG: sone cera clekec ice: 1 
PLD WARD Wee DRAPER: 5 cece. es > i 

ee FTN Rye IGA CKe htt cretcn tereha cele 6 eras 5 

SBENDARD! (BODANSKY) siceee sce. aie « = 

SO MERER Ts Vie es UOieun Yan wee erent mie se 

PIVAY MOND ed |e DURKEE) rite. Private. Promoted Corporal. 
(ROBERTS 2 BULLER) joan rire « a 

TOMAR ES eis @ATDER 5. c/s eens ee 

i fe) OUI relics © ATLIGATEDAIN epee aielateisiewe ayerer ; 

fAMEA aH CORCORAN) «7.250 k aac acl ee 

*GrorGE T. D’AUTRECHY, JR......... » 

WOPNSHI0IS ING IDNWIED oc coun cusp 6508 or y 

SSVAMMonaEy daly DANAUS Ao eee Ao Ano o ” 

OHNE Ss ID WAIN Dh cn ateveraatsistceks tnne le bers “Trans. to Hosp. Corps, U. S. 

A., Ist. A.C. 

*J, FREDERICK Dr PUTRON ......... = 

PAS HIENUMR PETA 955 Spek ewe ae hid apcteen wis fe 

“TNS Jy, JOUADIRO MEN «5 oa 5 Olen Oe ola biee 

PRANEETN WINGER) a aanien ee cies nn. * 

EDWIN eH OTTERSs rte oa 06 access . 

AMFOMAS) HITZGERATD! -.......+5 20: sf 

SPTOMAS: MREWEN «2.602 ccc +e0ee “i 

OPNaNISy (GPATALAGHER |. 00... 2000 oe pe 

“RAYMOND! bis GARDNER os .6.-.0.5.- ve 

AN ORUN Pe Le GHODNT 8s, «echoes scausheole tee ene oe ix 

RAV VAT Te ANNU CWiNa meron ete ces Goatees aes a 

{LOUIS HANDWERKER .............. = 

TAMERS Gi. OPEAR VEY sc. fe ose he ne Gs 

EG RORGH PP EIEINDERSON, «cc. .0 aco 4. € 

qpuduaayr dh, TERANOS Abe come bom oto ae “Trans, to Company C June 20, 

1898. 

AUN Ree LEGS! te eeyentccs ced ceescrshe iar esie 2 

SUMO, Jal, alee Dogo neoudnae “Discharged Aug. 24, 1898. 
SED WaIN VV PELLETIER 2.00022 ye cree «ease ee a 

‘MeN ANS ISOMWONKE Ga gooepooenoor s 

+ARCHIE -FLUTORINGON .........+--+ : 

TEOMAGIN dy ILINENSE Spoldoupsos acon f 

AR PRAUN REIS ee OINIE Gs myrrh eile ciceye;ceue) oie eneyere S 

HAWVELET AMG Ra JONES cij.c os ateiana - 

A Tou KELLERMAN, JR.¢.-.0.+..- 

EPC OB M INTRO Hiaetirre tcertem ct oc ccin sire o 

(meeianial IDONAR > wo ¢eade snueeae eee é 

“AG HSON Yes) ALTONVAIG). ss glogiea BO romeo ceeOerene sh 

CuNiorenny 1D), Ibintitve cs 4 An acto ase mg 

HR TOA R Daseen LLOYD) yar ciees cis «ie sisters: we 

+SAMUEL MAcMorRIS ...........-.. a 

PANTO Ee VUARTON] frersten ocala mre “ 

IM ANGe ONSEN Gordo Gooldo ee poe “Trans. to Hosp. Corps, U.S. A., 


Ist A. C. Aug. 1, 1898. 
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TAME: Wie IVEAGKGnTIy so or n)ee teeta) > 
ERAN Kan IG AINIATA: Youre Roteien rae errors 
* ALEXANDER J. MCDONNELL ........ 
‘JAMES An MCGUADEN a enaeiaac siacnd ers 
ed OLN Gee om VO K@ACY diary pe vores cere eter 
* CHARERS2o MELLORMaceisiete siceericuere 
*“WanLrAM Wis LOONEY sea. 9 6 eek 


MUAETILONI se, MUURR ASN ar ety era cnlaie sic 
UENO dis INGORE sqqokounoooor OG 
U\Aananuve als INMWNNE G5 onont a ooaboe 
* JERE MUAH sh.) OZBRURIN sain iie cores 
HROBER TE VA LAR KH seit srsinia selenite 
vi DyNasaah 1D), LR OES o Gauche ma cok 
“Ml Mekonivebdal, dea Ei e i baa Ae snoenciod a 
TW beep HR a PERE Yar stsrecacis @isaia-cie the 
HEEDERTOK MV ce LE TER iertiaes histecerers 


SRICHABDIEA as EIGAINIL meena ier kemeionete eles 
TRAGP He Hes PLUMB: 5.4 selec erates 
S SAM UBER QUAY © weritrattronms <ciriee 
“OLIVER AW > DRAY@eaqaac eer a wea 
* ALFRED W. RENN 
FAN AONMONNG Jhb IRON SoooacooceopuDS 
EVAR YS). DROBEBTS arterarieisieracin ic 
+JAMES M. ROBERTS .............. 
TSAMUnT BomRONEY, Ram. san eee 
THARR Ys Be) IR USSHUA arn aaoetnrcuale ae. 
THOUISH SCHRELNGIE siete i tied: citer 
(PAWASGD SAMA awornoogacocsqand 
MSD PSEUN IAS Ga ongoaboocco0Gud 
TAMES Sa ELORR Yer ee necicicl ieee 
‘OH Nit sO HERB Yar ores: eherere eters 
OOHN ESPEN CER @Mr mia achat 
+FRANKLIN KE, STEPHENS .......... 
UAARRYa cA eS TREE Tureen cet 


{J OFINED Se LARMMNER wel cisco ei cis eee 
IWant 12S GMS erOS, Cod aooseehoo cot 
{WILLIAM VANDERSLICE ........... 
"CHARLES WWen VWAGNER AIT eee eee 
GrorGE) E) WALDRON i. cae okie 


eA abWarye dae, AWOMESISE 2 BdG odcig bose 
= LUKE WHALEN seat e SeL ene Lane ieee 
AMAT Pe WWARMEUEIEE) 65 os5 can unondc 
LD WARD (Cos WILSON tee ecient 
“ROBERT dV LLSON eee eee 
JACOBES) ZANE ek ee eerie ee eee 


Private. 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Prom. Corporal. 


Prom. Corporal. 
6c 6 


Trans. Hosp. Corps, U. S. A., 
Ist A. C. June 13, 1898. 


a 


Prom. Corporal. 


Discharged July 25, 1898. 


Discharged Oct. 1, 1898. 


Trans. to Hosp. Corps U. 8. A., 
Ist A. C., Aug. 19, 1898. 
Prom. Corporal. 


Prom. Corp. Died July 2, 1898. 


MUSTER-ROLLS | 791 


COMPANY H. 


DOCG diy IMINO Soba meas oo bek Captain. Resigned June 11, 1898. 

DAVID SEL DAG COSTA ana eya ane fee Ist Lieut. Prom. Captain. 

SNNON Caney ANTE TEKORWA Bs od aoe Boke 2nd Lieut. Prom. Ist Lieut. 

VINDICHCOUINS, [5 IKEONINSET 5 scab obo a0on 2nd Lieut. Appd. July 5, 1898. 

“NONI ODOT 5 4 blogie eGo geod Gog lst Sergeant. 

“WILLIAM A. DICKINSON ........... Sergeant. Detailed a Quartermaster 
Sergeant Aug. 25, 1898. 

PANICHOUAS TI KOON N Yoon s eee anlar “ Appd. 2nd Lieutenant. 

“\ENIEAINE daly DEO UNN fos sao geonaex ee 

PLO UEGIAS TORCK gran aero soars ce arr Co 

AMWALTERE RIDDELL co 5s e. ccs cee (. M. Sergt. Relieved Aug. 24, 1898. 

PHREDERICK) (GUNTHER, Sssto estes cee Corporal. 

Ba\ VE DAManIY (GIBSON, (10 7. ci ais tonntecte “Prom. Sergeant. 

Ee OS MP HM ARON SW, sciciene cnis ons 8 ote oes Sf 

CHARLES W. POLLARD ...;........ “Discharged Aug. 31, 1898. 
Surg. Cert. of Disability. 

OLN Ear OR TER §, onesies acute sored sf 

AU DED UR me LT OMIPS ONG saree iieseisiais fe 

TaUNGae (EON MUREL Bieta gaa aie Musician. 

‘VOLLMER EO!) HURLBY, IR... «> Gs 

AC OB ecee LUANG Ie topane chen eas ett eee ne GG 

NVEEPLA Mad MURPHY, Bocuse) oe eke “Discharged Aug. 27, 1898. 

AVDA RT MATTE NMS! Sirs ete oss cs Private, 

*CISDNE TiS! IEVISDY oo ono cauwesuooaagc s 

POW ARDS Ry BARNES 12). cralelleqsleds cles “Prom. Corporal. 

SF OPANTESS ar TWAS DRY B Mui cao ie eicoenmmerouchs. 6 cs 

TGRORGE Sa BENIN so oa esis cs ce 

AUGUST De to MUIIO wis, neiere laters efeces sé 

“IDI US| JEL, JEXCIOSROINT A oa Bo Onn olin oc “Appointed Musician. 

EG RORGEN Cisn URGHR. Welle se-ucatericieial iene ee 

QA ion dy, (USN UE egos AMA Bor ee 

*CHARLES W. CANTRELL ........... ce 

SA)AINUDISE 1D, (NaRNe Cook opesonoo 6c es 

*pp LANCEY CLEVELAND, JR......... a6 

RAVINE MCOULSTON) | ats ssi os 0 4 sila s 

te Vieeediame © UMLMEINGS Sigs. seteers, attrac teres ee gs 

PEO WARD OED DALTON: fain ccs vier-ts ae “Prom. Corporal. 

Re SELVAUER TS mA RO INwres a gene revlon suis seusy stron! © e ce ss 

UE IWOTTSs lerstao oie duel ayeasvouone sare Sf 

Eh CEOAR TUS wells PLOMWENIY. GF. . ciele se -snicnei oe 

SOARES Why HIBERLE! foc a.. chess os « es 

OA COB MS HIRETN GER whic sels mise seiciels| ii a 

NAVIDLIOAINE Why TONVADNIC) os agro so o.paten “Prom. Corporal. 

OAUTH Ste Ey eR ln PART OK 5 steele tens o's fs 

+ JOSEPH td. eH LWECHER en ei.) cre ce - cs 

HO ANU VNemeMOSTER, & .cisisce 4a ceah« ee 

EMT ONEAS me LORS IR ctanicueistecsticusiaistens ue 

EEA TS Youbet GuLVEUN ee cial ravvaa ot steve lekoeettten i 

ZAR ARR Yaa san GOOD WalN | ieuseeetncicr itera st BS 
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+THOMAS GORMAN .........-..+--- Private. 

TIROBERT Gre) GREY | eaten noforetterets gre: se 

*Joun GroRGE HARTLY ............ s 

+SHERRARD HENDERSON ........-.-- 

(ingen IEG, ISHS, . bancocoesacnesse “Discharged Oct. 7, 1898. 
IMR IP, ISTENEON no oouccacenancnc “ Discharged July 27, 1898. 
<P HTTP EL OG ANE See ene ener es 

BINA? WW AIGNS) cocosoosecancoes 

ACNE E)  ONES meet onesia choke oe 

arny Vie IMIS Sy accceanoaecauc “Prom. Corporal. 
*WILLIAM H. KINGSTON ........--- e 

ABDNDNC [By IMDARGN 55 46 ceawloo boc eo # 

MRR Yom UP saya tere ie ore eneias “Discharged Sept. 28, 1898. 
*EERMAN. Vo EVI SS. 2.> | Mass os = 

De ELAVEINes IamiVAS seiaaarcicra areca ke ae 

*Amwoop LLOYD LEWIS ...........- he 

TVA WRENCH LTE TN EE aimee errr - 

SAT ONZOS be OBB tance woot aecrices we 

SVANHOIHE IDS INOW MNES Ge seo odeceu ado ce 

GVA, 1 Dp qOinfenoe Gitad austere ae Ohe caste Creme . 

diarasy ID), IMUNCIINMINaRD) so sacccscaoc . “ Died Sept. 13, 1898. 

* JOHN, MACPHERSON) Gascon ees see i 

Higa UNo INUNIYOINE moc oeiacia oes odacs os 

TE O MAS mRIVEAGET: amen eens rie ee “  Pischarged Aug. 14, 1898. 
*ANTHONY J. MAULEY ............-- s 

*WILLIAM D. McDouGALL ......... % 

+PaTRIcK F. MCNAMARA .......... Bg 

THDWARDs MIEDZMIy iter eleieiae ec ee 

EON ASE Lee \LORTON eee ier abeier “Discharged Sept. 27, 1898. 
CHARLES geMLOSSH passat istic nee “Discharged Oct. 5, 1898. 
ETO MAS Ohl OOLE Muara eye rea ce ) 
+CASSEMIR PACIORKAIWIOZ ......... . 
ROBERTA LORTER SR sereiiciniem tierce e 

JOSEPH Ps DE ONWERSs wore cee ete ee 

ee AUNCE San Hage G) ULININ  Meageue cue eisai sera e earn os 

AGUA AIS We IMNOEE Go odgndccqco0c0ac “Prom. Corporal. 
TATA tO BING ABU OFAN be a ota nie aaah onaicupansa lees & os 
Sj VEL CHA BIG <j IRMIGE Yo vevovelo resi sche iets e 

SMORRISHH a ROACH meta creas oS 

STOCKTON E. ROBERTS) tae. aes cer “Discharged Aug. 31, 1898. 
*SAMUEL ROSENBAUM ............. ee 

EON ROST gol Re. pievelerelsteierreraere “Prom. Corporal. 

MT CHAI a ah OUR Kk) ee ee eer * 

WILLIAM H. RUGGLES ............ “Discharged Sept. 30, 1898. 
FRE ANS! WIS INOROOE sus oa scaseossec S 

> GHORGEED SIS ETP ih ante ae re ae ce 

cA howanty ME ISIANOR, 5 oc ab ogoao pos oe 

SAOes IN, SINT 250 ccaeocunnaeac cf 

Aahoosnmuw AN Civaguer sd ona soe aaacuds ao 

7Simzas E. Sotomon se 


Siei alice) (oka. (6) 18) (S108, 
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{CHAKLES STAHL ......., Te auerotorarnit Private. 

SAV VEDIGTEUACN Tina TTAUED I pare Sa ne Se e 

FORORGECA, STOUT 2 on ccaiiaaes sae = 

Fi OREN IVI SiUIR MOAN ceteris nasil 2 

{CHARLES R. SUTHERLAND ......... “Prom. Corporal. 

SPACE Elie SO VIRWS en cen cscs ane ates rs 

GOA MOL me DA ENR © ose ce uy ier creer * 

PUDONAG CAS THORNE see ccna ss 

PUEEWIS ML RE UDR recs stor sumsememe eos: a 

(PLSnUHID INA AENI. on 5écarmomlpouno oe # 

SD HODORE Kee V.OGHLy iRise eee 

SEN VATA gh WEAN orto oh cet traat tsrch ate ate fe se 

LTONUAS Ds WEIR 6 ee ya eee “Trans. to Div. Hosp. Corps, 
July 20, 1898. 

ESAU WAU VIPERA MG! foo. a0. 0 uievatecs eran S 

SamurL T. WILLIAMSON ......... “Discharged July 1, 1898. 

Wit TANG  SMOUING 6 cfs an dinn ane aches “Discharged Oct. 5, 1898. 


COMPANY I 


TUTE OMUNGY Sly ee, ARO ne qe po Banos Captain May 11 to Aug. 17. Prom. Maj. 

ECEORGEED st Z/AN Ey ce) Rericuerattte ola eters Captain from Ist Lieut. Company G, 
Aug. 26, 1898. 

SVOSPE Me DOLD: si.0eisps ascii e+ sae lst Lieutenant. 

CARn AS WETENHALL .....5....0: 2nd Lieut. Resigned July 27, 1898. 

ey OVENS ee VUAUU IAT eves’. one: Shes) os) eres, eee Prom. 2nd Lieut. from Sergt. Major, 
Aug. 8, 1898. 

SS IRAINIK dee DHOMPSON: i... - . acetic Ist Sergeant. 

Balt NR You Ce SOUAND ria. o cssietsie cPauercisrs Sergeant. 

SE CHORGH ME See HYNOLDS! css ee sels x 

ATM AEODORE VEAGNER ......20-6 +0 - 

PARTEURNC. COUCH, ais. iserse ot «4 s1e Quartermaster Sergeant. 

BANE Wier BGA OK ie sce 0/1) on ouelae Corporal. Prom. Sergeant. 

B\VVNETRR DECKTNGON) ene: sce eles 6 eS 

EDEN Yau Cnn HORNER) 40m. cls e)leeine s 

EV OSEPH Se MOYER 0 ones cee eoesce 7. 

NVI: IBDASOSKEUNDINE Go b0Gond000% s 

CV ATBERTS Mi EHORNE,<). cca ees cles rs 

Be VAL Ta AUNT ance LO OMENS: Ware tale e-aicrsie curtess Musician. 

PEUAUNIREL OAD AUMES mtr fete clcee, ciel a unio « chins Private. 

EID) Aw aE) Mme AVG WN irae tere Lerma ars im vetehersgsiiers e 

PIRATE HENS. ANDERSON. cece <stes0nirs oe 

EVIE OAM Rs GAINKINS: 2. o.mcnee aac = ws 

i CRORGH MOM eA hime xt vaneros leas sais eet i 

Tie OEUN GEAR MSIUROIN Gi tedersts setae fe sles e" 

+THOMAS N. ATKINSON ........... = 

ACSI ING ABV CU GES ese oenseoe one “Discharged June 10, 1898. 

AMER S WV eo SERE YO ope sic fnyersvsis ea .tleue ee 

*WILLIAM G. BIRDSEYE ........... “Prom. Corporal, 

OUNTEONT \AVG IBIRNINNHDDG sAwo d ale are uae i 

6e 


TJOSERH Wi. BYRON «ooo ee. ee 


(24. MUSTER-ROLLS’ 


SIC RVENG CALE O UNUM roe tree Private. 
+FREDERICK M. CAREY ............ : 
+CHARLES G. CHRISTIE ............ i 
“i AMS Bly (COGHBAING es naire ns ager 
*FREDERIC B. CONKLIN ......... 22> rs 
*Harry M. CONOVER ........------ - 
SED WARD eHow DAWISs md Raeusrier iene oe 
STEKO. Vw, IDG. 25450 50an0cnc0e t 
+Wittiam J. DEVINE ..........0.. ‘ 
val etonxene JBL. ADO VOCHOINSIS! oc osoceea oot 
CHMENoae) IDM MUING oonoumcoascocaanc s 
THI ID ONG pe Sa acoombe haces a 
INO MANEEEINGLE See aerate ie 
*WitLtaM HSHER 44) Mec cace: 
UAW WONT LAGI) MER TORO. 5 dogo oo aadaone 
RpANKE LOYD meen ee Meee “Deserted July 5, 1898. 
SIH Ma). dig (UNOS conecadobos eee 2 
LOUSI LG EHLERT ernie rite cs 
* JAMES 4 GRATCAN Meee te a eer 
+IOHN: ©.) HACKMIT ch cy 6 occasion ius e : 
“Aoyemy Wb, IUNeamM soca nn cocoace eel 
THOMAS HIACK@DET <2. .n24..20s62 . 
atone LALELIRR MAN ern ee “Discharged Oct. 3, 1898. 
SAME WELW MELESTMR Mee cic eet * 
CAWWMUNIE ID, 18iDV ANI 45 yoonngneooc “Prom. Corporal. 
“Aosiast ( (hate 5. oopccaesaauocc 
*THomas E. HUFFINGTON, JR....... ‘ 
Sinvanus HuGums .............- “Trans. 2nd Div. Hosp. Corps, 
Aug. 13, 1898. 
+Roneet 8, HUNTER .........-.2-: - 
CBW NGA MIN el OEUNG Seite cle niente - 
wukeioeast Wl, KOmi sonoopboonnacess - 
CHARLES KENNEDY oe .c.e7 ae cee = 
AUG IMGMIMIDINE Gacaggeoacaoocgc - 
AM Vxprontsy 18h, IGE 45 4n0n5n000eu s 
“AnvinpigiwNatn WWM sca gscagesdogaleos is 
TWAGRER S. eRED Selec. ce enan sht.laaie . 
ARNON IDOE Ba coancaucgnnsc a 
TELOWARDINICOO NIG mene an ee = 
{EDWARD [LOUGHREY -...........5. ‘ 
“kore AN INONDYERE 55550 senesgoacc fe 
~ATBER DS Ca MAURER meee rae eee eras “Prom. Corporal. 
SUN IS, INDSESUNAD) .acounenanese ae 
vplbino) 0% WieClumine scuoscenobocsoc S 
+ JOSEPH MCDOWELL eee eis ; “Prom. Corporal. 
LADD ONY IWKEIESUNTD 5 54a odgascgaanec e 
HOUNIS otsjo DY SINICA GaID oy So plow co voc iM 
*WILLIAM LL. MCKENNAN .......... se 
* CHARTERS Sa LORRIG mane eae = 
SOUIS MMTUNGCH, ml ncete a eee a 


*ARNO R. NEUBER iw : 


MUSTER-ROLLS 725 
OEIN | C.e NOEBRIGH smn iies is trees . Private, 
PIROBNE Tay eORR we) Rewer mae rane “Prom. Corporal. 
Pe OEUNG AR a PARKER erer sers amiss . 
S JOSEE Hae [oy PATTON era cctoeiee 5 ¥ 
{FRANK E&. PENNYPACKER ......... = 
jo OSeP Hie PERKENG) wot. asa i. nacecr 2 
BREA Re Gre RUAPP nevi ca cle cla ude hosee ee " 
E JONG Wi RENNEDT) cote serie. ae 
PVVEGTANE vs ROBERTS) se atric ; 
SOL Nas vet ODEN Ieens cue aie ke of 
SOSCABRE Ha IRUTSCHMAN) 320.4) ecee a 
pel OWAR Dail, | BVA New tanean cateeroaraee c “Prom. Corporal. 
UACOB LH GOCHERER yey. tues snr ok 
Fi uEs USE N ae) seg S OOS Rtas eavitenemcaieleye nis # 
AMES © WE. SEDDON: qeisus ca ct revaichslse e 
*WILLIAM G. SEEMULLER .......... “Prom. Corporal. 
{OHARDES P. SHERON—........... <7 4 
{ADOLPH J. SILBERMAN ........... ie 
EA BACK ASISA TTR Ys (erect... a resis i 
Eau BU ASN MOLD Es eye rath ce tiie ove df acteve soe We 
SMR BER Die SNUUT Hs owe kuctiee oyeioy aaccane He 
BIS VAD NADY ae) sees MATH Oe Met Seren ors ove o 
eLOLINGE SPA ORY: sige serps sien sos ale i 
BOARD DS se Eon IS TEVINS) 62: 218 cys ce ot lays 4 
P\VILLIAM A. STEWART ........... Ye 
UOS Meastialy SOIR, Soong onueses. 4 
eS VOHNE dite PAGGARTO © chic sie ete con i 
FSAMUEL A. WALLACE ...........- ie 
ZUNE YATTON ame) Beto aac tyes eo sists ee 
TDWAED S. WATSON «255 202 seine ss 
PPAGNTO SMEs WWIRLICIOTS) | o assuecs aeustecsqacletere ee 
ieLOHNe Osa WADDOEG) 2..c. scesecasss cine se 
SROBER TE VVIELSON bie ose aeeicee os 
BROBERINOVW ULSON,) (i Russace oid ooeieus eS 
COMPANY K 
*WALTER EH. TORR Captain. 
“(CHUN a1B5e TRIN by sels a0 ces on Ist Lieut. Prom. Captain Company A. 
Be SAINI me Are AVILAIR ITN eure scy can aie) coniet setts 2nd Lieut. Prom, Ist Lieut. 
“Jabanixe ly COG Vooaaepapocoosoc 2nd Lieut. from lst Sergt. Company C. 
*Oscar W. HANCOOK, JR........... Ist Sergeant. 
BOSCAR Ly WUANCE, cl Riate saan uses Sergeant. 
Wilt UAW ee MOOURD Yess cia 5 is - 
LGHOS No GS AN Sebeee Boow oes a. “Discharged May 27, 1898. 
SAO HINGR ED. ms VWITLEW aber: syste ersten fe cp nice ; a 
IMRAN RV GRTRE TT Ee". cy caswaretelelas « Quartermaster Sergeant. 
Bs ChE ORG © OCA Meter ators oete(eoratenerereaels Corporal. Prom. Sergeant. 
‘\WVGtE) AD NIN Eel Cr MOLO INS oO Sano noo oom S 
“erecta lely JENS NAUa I Qo Ago aoe Be hood s 
ce 


“ove Ibe AVON HN omeoiws snes oS 
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*MICHAEL D. GLEASON, JR.......... 
CAP Uraeni COUN WSUNNT So amo GoGo UDI 
+JOSEPH AKERS J... ose ede eee sees 
SG@RORGE. ALBRIGHT ere eie eeieis neil ore 
+Louis B. AMERMAN ...........+.. 
*OCHARTES) Va ANDREWS oes) ae eter 


Epwarp F. ARMSTRONG 


7S. WARREN BENERMAN 
Henry W. BERRY 
SVD CAME Hip DIGG Aut well setae eared hirer 
*GEORGE BIRNIE 
TRICIARD). BOXES: amtuacteneniaitisee iets 
7DENNIS BRENNAN 
7WILLIAM BRENNER 
ANDREW A. BROWN 
+TsomAs P. BRowNn 
*EDWARD H. BRYANT 
jJOSEPH BURTON 
WARE NES AOIVNEKG fol oa cb Oho tn ean 
*BAyArRD T. CONNOR 
*EpDWARD V. COOPER 
Prrcoy E. CRIDLAND 


{liga H. CROSSGEOVE =....:..-...... 
*BENJAMIN C. CURRIE, JR 
*ENocH H. CURRY 
EL OG TPE mA npr 1) ACE: Vial par ee rere pepe 
y;HowaArRD G. DANIELS 
PRICHARD se RINGIUSIHO reheat alate 
*ANDREW L. ERICKSON 
*GroRGE A. FoGArRtTy 
7GEORGE H. GIBSON 
;Haroitp IF. GILBERT 
*JAMES F. GoRMAN 
*LEwIS E. GRUBB 


*THomMas W. HAsLaAmM 
*RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
*StTEwart N. HEISTAND 
*WALTER G. HOBSON 
ATES ae AE OCTOR Sania eee een 
*FREDERICK W. HOLZAPFEL, JR 
;WILLIAM S. Houser 
MANGE IDR IBRBRENEDDISL 5 oy Ganecolu onto 8 
{FREDERICK Z. HUNTER 
FAOAE MONTROSE. woooéoubocoddonuee 
*Harry H. KENNEY 
*THOMAS J. KERNS 
yLouis W. Kurscu 


Corporal. 
Musician. 
Private. 


“ec 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Trans. to 2nd Div. 
Hosp. Corps. 

Prom. Corporal, 

Discharged Sept. 7, 1898. 


lst eAwaGs 


Prom. Corporal. 


Dis. surgeons’ cert. of dis- 
ability. 

Prom. Corporal. 

(73 “e 

ce ee 

“ce ce 


Discharged July 23, 1898. 


*Harry T. Lynou . 


CLARENCE H. MACOMBER... 


STARR YeuVVien IMUAR KILEY mee oie eiee 


*ARTHUR W, MAYBAUM .... 
*JAMES P, MoGINNIS ..... 


*JamMES McSorirey 
*CLARENCE MELROSE 


MUSTER-ROLLS "9% 


ee rivates 


“TI UexbaS) IM ECOMED NON. ois oro aes 


*JAMES MILES, JR. 


OLN HiME R ease aeetere noe 


*ROBERT L. MILLER 


*CHANDLER W. Moopy ..... 
UAV DE MOORES pacts tom sm amie ee 
ELD WARD SNEATAON) res tecture crepes. 


*WALTER L. NUSKEY 


7THomAs A. O’REILLY ..... 
*GrorGE F. PENDERGAST ... 
*HARRY JAMES PRESTON ... 


*PRESTON H. PRYOR .. 
SAIGON mee TGA KT eee a neces ances tee ees 
UAE Yan Vi .6 ULEK: set ern 19 tens art aeroney o one-s 


Ee AVEDEeI VEINS HUAI c06 vacuo <¥ouctes 4 


;+WALTER S. RUMER ......... 


*STEPHEN KE. RUTH 
*EMIL J. SANVAGEOT 


SEVILL SCHOFIELD 


*FRANK H. SCHUCHARDT 


*Louis P. SCREVEN 


*FREDERICK H. SMEDLEY .... 


CHARLES H. SMITH 


*WILLIAM W, SULLIVAN 


+CHARLES B. TICHENOR ..... 
PAUERUISY AUSSIE) clon onbos 00% 5005 Oot 
TAWADE DUANE VWs Mb ono Wa aa 6 
BI MTEMRED Me LORINIER, cciistsm cis austere nercicc 


*JOHN VANDERVEUR 


+FREDERICK G. WAGNER .... 


+GrorcE A. WAGNER 


PBTUIGEIN TE aVVCATIRENR oa) ies a iue'slet» lee one's 
+CHARLES WEINFIELD ...... 


JOSEPH W. WHYTE 


AN EOIIE I WAKER eS sag oagseaesgr 


*JoHN R. WILFONG 


eo GUAR tolls, VV EG awervale toners ial siy srs. 


Ross W. WITHROW 
+WittiAM J. WOLF 


*ATBERT H. WORRALL ...... 


* ALBERT D. ZIGLER 
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“ce 


6e 


ce 


ee 


Prom. Corporal. 


Discharged Aug. 29, 1898. 
Surg. Cert. of disability. 


Deserted Aug. 8, 1898. 


Discharged Aug. 19, 1898. 
Prom. Corporal. 


Discharged Sept. 28, 1898. 


FIRST REGIMENT INFANTRY, 


MUSTER-ROLLS 


Field and Staff. 


*Colonel, WitL1aAM F. EIDELL. 

*Lieut. Col., ALBERT L, WILLIAMS. 

*Major, GrorcE B. ZANE, JR. 

*Major, CHARLES P. HUNT. 

*Major, ALFRED H. PIERSON. 

*Major, CHARLES S. TURNBULL, Surgeon. 

*Captain, Mittarp D. Brown, Adjutant. 

*Captain, Epwin I’. HoLLenBack, Q. M. 

*Captain, RaymMonp S. WINTER, Comsy. 

*Captain, FLroyp W. ToMKINS, Chaplain. 

*lst Lt., CLARENCE J. Kensit, Batt. Adjt. 

*Ist Lt., J. Howarp Reeve, Batt. Adjt. 

*lst Lt., Srantey N. PouLTerer, Batt. Adjt. 

*lst Lt., FREDERICK O. WAAGE, Asst. Surg. 

*Ist Lt., EucenrE Swayne, Asst. Surg. 

*2d Lt., ARTHUR J. PURSELL, Batt. Q. M. & C. 

*2d Lt., Davin B. Simpson, Batt. Q. M. & C. 

*2d Lt., A. Witson MATHUES, Batt. Q. M. & C. 
*Paraded April 19th. 


Non-Commissioned Staff. 


*Sergeant Major, THomas J. SNYDER. 

*Q. M. Sergeant, JoHn S. RAyNor. 

*Comsy. Sergeant, Harry B. WILLIAMSON. 

*Color Sergeant, EUGENE H. WAaGE. 

*Color Sergeant, JAMES GRAY. 

*Sergeant Major, HersBert P. Hunt, Battn. 

*Sergeant Major, RoBert GAMBLE, Battn. 

*Sergeaut Major, 
*Paraded April 19, 1911. 


ARTHUR R. Eer, Battn. 


HOSPITAL CORPS 


Hospital Steward Sergeant, First Class...... 
Sr. Acting Hosp. Steward Sergeant.......... 
Jt eACUNOREOSpltaleStewar damn en eee: 


Corpsman, 
Corpsman, 


Corpsman 
Corpsman 
Corpsman 
Corpsman 
Corpsman 
Corpsman 


Corporal 


Corporal. 07sec asaetenemte neers 
Conpsmany ExnivatesHirsin ©lassectrcmer sania: 


CIOMOLORO. Ch OIO NCE SOncEOEO-t) (Ney OumO kD CO 


Cuas. P. Brapy, M.D.* 
ALBERT G. BRADBURN, 


N:-G. Po APRIE 19TH 19 


H. W. Carry* 


a Morente ae RRO ROE Aas J. A. WOIDILL, JR.* 


Gro. L. STEPHAN* 
Won, J. WALL* 

JENS HANSEN, JR.* 
DrForrEest BALLOU, JR.* 
F. B. Barrp, M.D.* 
Cuas. F. GuApiInGc SNYDER* 
RupoLPH WOorIDILL* 


Gro. 


M. Morris, Jr.* 


D.D.S.* 


MUSTER- 


ROLLS 


“I 
bo 


BAND AND FIELD MUSICIANS 


Chief Musician, WILLIAM BE. CHAPIN 
Principal Musician, SAaML. H. KENDLE 
Drum Major, Gro. W. BANDOLS 
Sergeant, WILLIAM SMITH 

Sergeant, WALTER YARWOOD 
Sergeant, FRANK M. KENDLE 
Corporal, Epwarp J. LANGSHAW 
Corporal, CHARLES MooTz 

Corporal, JosepH L. SMALL, JR. 
Corporal, WALTER S. QUAY 
Corporal, Beny. F. RITTENHOUSE 
Corporal, JosepH H. HuTCHINSON 
Corporal, GEORGE NONEMAKER 
Corporal, AUGUST KUESTER 


ASSOCIATE 


THOMAS M. RIVEL 
FRED E. WAGNER 
FRED MuRPHY 

Jos. J. BAKER 
Roperr E. CRAWFORD 
Wit~tiam H. EwerErs 
WILLIAM KLEEMAN 
WILLIAM A. JOSEPH 
GusGAv SCHULZE 

H. T. WEISENBORN 
FrReD ICKLER 

J. ERNEST WAGNER 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


HorRACE NATHANS 
SAMUEL NAULTY 
ERNEST ALEXANDER 
THOMAS OSTERHELDT 
JAMES McFARLAND 
FRED HEINEMAN 


Cook, ALBERT 8. PURNELL 
Private, WALTER BELL 
Private, HENRY FULLER 
Private, JOHN GUIRATO 
Private, JOHN KocH 
Private, Louis LemiscH 
Private, FRANK MAURER 
Private, HERMAN SCHLAFER 
Private, Epwarp J. SMILEY 
Private, SHERMAN SWISHER 
Private, JAMES R. WOTHERSPOON 
Private, Howarp ST. CLAIR 
Private, HARRY ALBRIGHT 


MEMBERS 


ALBERT WAYNE 
CHARLES AUER 
GEORGE W. GILPIN 
WILLIAM FLETCHER 
H. B. Ciark 

FrerRD HART 

WALTER P. GELLAR 
P. ARMBRUSTER 

R. STANCO 

N. Capozzi 
HERMAN WITTMAN 
FRED ESSEX 


FIELD MUSICIANS 


WILLIAM DEUCHAR 

WINFIELD S. ELLMORE 

Wan. Loomis (mounted trumpeter) 
CLARENCE BALTZ 

BERT SUPLEE 


HERBERT GUIESINGER Totalein=brassm bands... 51 
Motaleiny field smusice sass 30 
A. B. WEEKS —- 
EpwarbD SCHEUERLE PNAC “ono togigthe aieie ORSON « 81 
COMPANY A 
*Captain, Epwarp S. TowNSHEND *Sergeant, RoBerT A, SINCOX 


*2d Lit., WaLtreR M. GIARTY 
*Ist Sergt., Joun A. LENIHAN 
*Q. M. S., Jas. G. CHARLES 

*Sergeant, ROBERT BLACK, JR. 


*Sergeant, 
*Corporal, 
*Corporal, 
*Corporal, 


RUSSELL RICHARDSON 
Parks P. TRUMBAUER 
JAS. PANZULLO 
Won. EH. KI&rFre 
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*Corporal, WyLEY VAN OSTEN 
*Musician, WM. A. WILMER 
*Cook, NIcHOLAS Woop 

*Cook, Cuas. H. BRYAN 
«Private, HIRAM BARNES 
*Private, CURTIS BLINSINGER 
*Private, HAROLD BODINE 
*Private, WALTER J. BYRNE 
*Private, ALBERT H. CHANT 
*Private, PETER DEL FAVERO 
*Private, Epwarp L. ELDER 
*Private, HARRY FISCHER 
*Private, WM. E. GRIFFIN 
*Private, NELSON C. GIBSON 
*Private, WM. GUSTAFSON 
*Private, RALPH HAINES 
*Private, LEON HAINES 
*Private, NoBLE T. HrppLESON 
*Private, JOSEPH HILLENBRAND 
*Private, JOHN W. MAcCBURNEY 
*Private, JOHN NEWSHAM 


«Private, EDWIN H. OLIVER 
*Private, FRANK PERARIA 
*Private, Morton WIRTH 
*Private, LIONEL J. JENSEN 
Ist Lieut., Rusu F. HAINES 
Sergeant, Epw. J. Ryan 
Artificer, Henry MAacDoNnaLp 
Private, Ropert O. BowEN 
Private, WM. BRICKNER 
Private, Jas. J. BURNS 
Private, JAS. T. BROWNE 
Private, FRANK DAvIDSON 
Private, JoHN DEVER 
Private, WM. DICKIE 
Private, HARLOWE HAINES 
_ Private, Wm. JONES 
. Private, Wm. LAMB 


t Private, Wm. McKnicut 

. Private, JOHN MALONE 
Private, JESS MENDENHALL 
‘zPrivate, GEoRGE NORTON 


Private, Harry D. RAINEY 


COMPANY B 


*Captain, Epwarp J, ADAMS 
*Ist Lt., Leonarp B. JOHNSTON 
*2d Lt., Harry G. ANDREWS 
*Ist Sergeant, Epwin A. FORBES 


*Q. M. Srgt., THos. J. Giumore, Sr. 


*Sergeant, CHARLES D. FoREMAN 
*Sergeant, JonN A. DOHERTY 
*Sergeant, Grorce H. Corer 
*Corporal, Harry F. BEWLEY 
*Corporal, JonN C. MACHLWEE 
*Corporal, THos. J. Gi~More, JR. 
*Artificer, FRANK U. BENNER 
*Cook, WAKEFIELD DORMAN 
*Musician, SypNEY B. STREET 
*Musician, H. E>warp GLASS 
*Private, GrorcE W. ANTHONY 
*Private, THOMAS R. CLARK 
*Private, ELMER H. CLAWGES 
*Private, STEPHEN W. CoNSTABEL 
“Private, Howarp S. Corr 
“Private, JAMES A. DUNSMORE 
*Private, WILLIAM H. ETrRIS 
“Private, FREDERICK GARBER, JR. 
*Private, Howarp Gripes 


*Private, CLARENCE T. GILMORE 
*Private, GEORGE B. GREEN 
*Private, JOHN HAWKINS 
*Private, Louis HERMAN 
*Private, WARRINGTON ISZARD 
*Private, JAMES A. JONES 
*Private, WEBSTER S. KRIPsS 
*Private, CoNRAD P. LIkBERMAN 
*Private, EpMUND W. LyNcH 
*Private, OscaR B. MARTIN 
*Private, PHiInie O’CONNELL 
*Private, JOHN PROBER 

*Private, JAMES J. SIMKINS 
*Private, Gustav J. SMITH 
*Private, JoHN C. SOMMER 
*Private, Harvey J. SPERRY 
*Private, SANForRD H. RoBrnson 
Corporal, WILLIAM W. HOPKINS 
Cook, Hoorrmr D. SHIELDS 
Private, ARTHUR GLENUM 
Private, Mitton E. 'GRISSINGER 
Private, JosrpH B. GUNSON 
Private, Oscar C. HANSEN 
Private, HArry A. HEINLE 
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Private, CLARENCE E. Horrman 
Private, HERMAN JAMPOLSKY 
Private, GABRIEL JOSEPHSON 
Private, SAMUEL KESSLER 
Private, Max Lewis 

Private, CHARLES McKINNEY 


Private, Maurice M. MircHELL 
Private, CHARLES H. SrIp 
Private, WALTER SMITH 
Private, WALTER C. SMITH 
Private, STANLEY TARVES 
Private, HrerBerT HE. ZIEGLER 


COMPANY C 


«Ist Lt., Isaac N. Drew 

*2nd Lt., JoHnN G. HARRIS 

*Ist Seret., FRANK L. Martin 
*Q. M. Sergt., THomas P. Durton 
*Sergeant, Davin Youne 
*Sergeant, GEORGE SHAFFNER 
*Sergeant, Howard G. TAYLOR 
*Corporal, ALLEN R. Evans 
*Corporal, RoBERrT W. HENDERSON 
*Corporal, Francois L. LATHAM 
*Corporal, FRANK A. JANNEY 
*Corporal, LAWRENCE §. BOoETTNER 
*Artificer, ARNOLD SUTTERLIN 
«Private, DouaLAsS C. ADAMS 
*Private, WiLLIAM T. AKER 
*Private, ERNEST B. ANDERTON 
«Private, JOHN F. BAcon 
*Private, FRANCIS R. BRACHHOLD 
*Private, GrorGE T. BROTHERSTON 
*Private, GEORGE W. CHILDS 
*Private, JAMES N. CURLEY 
*Private, RoBerTt S. DELP 
*Private, CHARLES W. DENNIS 
*Private, WILLIAM W. DoRMAN 
*Private, GuorGE 8. DREWES, JR. 
*Private, GEorRcE F. FELS 
*xPrivate, SHANNON D. GALLAHER 
*Private, JOHN M. GENTNER 
*Private, PHinip H. GILLESPIE 
«Private, C. MAXWELL HIDELL 
«Private, Hamitton A. HuGGINS 
*Private, JOHN A. KERSHAW 


xPrivate, JoHN C. LINGO 

xPrivate, JosePpH H. LORIMER, JR. 
»Private, WiLLIAM A. MCCREA 
Private, Joun P. F. McCuLLoucH 
Private, Epwarp J. McGonicgaL 
Private, Harry F. MALLGRAV 
*xPrivate, GrorceE H. MICHENER 
xPrivate, JOSEPH J. SPOTTS 
*xPrivate, ALBERT C. STEWART 
«Private, Harry A. STEWART 
«Private, JAMES R. STOKES 
«Private, JOHN TOLAND 

«Private, RuTHERFORD M. WARREN 
*Private, CHARLES G. WELTMER 
*Private, Epwarp J. WILLIAMS 
*Private, WALTER WILSON, JR. 
*Private, WILLIAM SEATON WILSON 
*Private, GroRGE L, WOOLERY 
*Private, Forster D. WYNINGS 
Corporal, THomAs J. GALLAGHER 
Cook, JAMES W. WorTHAM 
Private, Epwin D. BAcon 

Private, ALBERT L. DUNN, JR. 
Private, FRANK M. LONGSTRETH, JR. 
Private, Epcar H. Mrrra 

Private, Witt1AmM H. NUNEVILLER 
Private, Francis D. O’NEILL 
Private, WILLIAM B. Rurr 
Private, GUSTAV SCHAEFER 
Private, JOHN J. SCHAFER 

Private, JonN W. STEWART 
Private, WILLIAM STEWART WILSON 


COMPANY D 


*lst Lt., Gro. von H. POTTER 
*2d Lt., Epw. 8. LAwRENCE 
*Sergeant, Cuas. H. WEIGANDT 
*Sergeant, A. S. KIBBE 
*Sergeant, GEO. BREHM 
*Corporal, H. D. Bryan 


*Corporal, R. W. BRYAN 
*Corporal, ELLARD M. CoLGANn 
*Corporal, Harry HARTLEY 
*Corporal, Louris L. CLAPPER 
*Musician, A. B. C. NICHOLLS 
*Private, WALTER E. BEAM 
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Private, CHAas. E. BooTH 
.Private, L. M. BRYAN 
Private, M. R. BARRETT 
Private, GEORGE E, ESworTHy 
Private, JosEPH WM. FRANK 
Private, Epw. L. GooDMAN 
xPrivate, JOHN J. HAUGHEY 
Private, CHas. W. Lrvy 
Private, Harry T. LIppINcoTT 
Private, ALBERT G. LONG 
xPrivate, DAN J. McCArTHY 
«Private, Harry H. MArsH 


Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 
Private, 


«Private, ALEX PURVES Ais 
Private, JOHN J. RAFF 3 , 

7 Private 
xPrivate, Leon W. REGELMAN Privat 

: rivate, 
xPrivate, EARL G. WAREHAM erieete 
«Private, Cuas. V. WOLF Privates 
Captain, Jos. KLApP NICHOLLS Private, 
Sergeant, C. Gro. WELDON Private, 
Corporal, RAYMOND GALLIGAS Private, 
Musician, LAWRENCE GALBACH Private, 
Cook, Jonn L. Perry Private, 
Cook, E. G. WILLIAMS Private, 
Private, CHESTER A. BALDWIN Private, 
Private, R. C. BUCHANAN Private, 
Private, Lestiz D. BASKIN Private, 

COMPANY FE 

Captain, J. Henry H. VANZANDT *Private, 
xlst Lt., Epmonp G. EILBER *Private, 
,2d Lt., GEoRGE M. ORF *Private, 
xlst Sergt., Herbert A. CARTY *Private, 
+Q. M. Sergt., Epwarp L. Rot *Private, 
«Sergeant, WILLIAM A. RUPPEL *Private, 
xSergeant, StuarT M. Brown *Private, 
»Sergeant, THOMAS H. BRowN *Private, 
»Corporal, Epwarp J. McGErocH *Private, 
xCorporal, CHARLES G. BURG «Private, 
«Corporal, ALBERT N. PHARAOH *Private, 
+Corporal, GroRGcE A. WARBURTON *Private, 
xArtificer, Epwarp F, Fucus *Private, 
«Musician, MEYER S. LENTZ *Private, 
«Private, NARCISO BARBEREVA, JR. *Private, 
«Private, WARREN A. BRADLEY *Private, 
+Private, WILLIAM H. BRowN *Private, 
xPrivate, E>DwARD R. BROWNHOLTS *Private, 


«Private, FREDERICK W. BUCHLER 


«Private, ALOIS ENDERLE 
«Private, CLIFFoRD R. Evans 


FRANK J. CLOUD 

A. A. CERDA 

J. J- CERDA 

Tuos. J. COURTNEY 
RAFEAL CABRERA 
FRANKLIN W. DICKSON 
A. J. DOUGHERTY 

J. J. DOWNING 
JACOB Z. EBERLY 
CHAs. D. EBERLY 
Prepro L. EScoBANn 
FRANCIS J. GILBEN 
GEORGE F. GROVE 
ALBERT P. GUNTHER 
JOSEPH I. HARRIS 
JoHN F. LUCSANENNI 
F. V. McGuican 
JAMES MAGINNISS 
A, M. Marmt 

Ep. MARMI 

M. J. MurpHy 
JOSEPH NAEMATH 
Wma. M. PRICE 
ERNEST R. ROSSE 
JEROME RYAN 
Louis F. STocKE 
JOHN WIEDER, JR. 


ALBERT FUCHS 
NorMAN P. GROFF 

F. LESTER HIPPLE 
Homer D. Horra 
Harry F, KIMBLE 
JosepH A. McGann 
JoHn A, McMENAMIN 
ARTHUR W. PARKER 
JOHN W. PARKER 
Harry W. PHARAOH 
THEODORE B. ROTHWELL 
ARTHUR C. SCHURFELE 
JoHN L. SCHLEYER 
LovuIs SCHNEIDER, JR. 
Epwarp W. STERLING 
JAMES STEWART, JR. 
FRANK THOLEY 
Epwarp J. Wricur 


Corporal, GEorcr C. RIPPEL 
Cook, ANDREW W. BoLDEN 
Cook, Grorar F. Taytor 
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Musician, Grorg—e W. STEVENSON Private, MIcHAEL FREEMAN 
Private, JAMES BaRRy, JR. Private, Myrr FREEMAN 

Private, CHarLes H. Brown Private, CHARLES F, GERHARD 
Private, NorRMAN A. BRown Private, Car Ite, JR. 

Private, Joun E. Curw Private, CHARLES A. KUMERLING 
Private, JoHN P. CLarK Private, JoHN G. Mmap, JR. 
Private, JosrpH A. DICKINSON Private, Howarp McHENRY 
Private, Hucu J. Doucurerty Private, ALFRED H. PIERSON, JR. 
Private, CLARENCE D. EscHBACH Private, CHARLES H. SHAW 


Private, THomas N. S. VAUGHN 


EX-MEMBERS 


*Private, JAMES MCALEER *Private, JAMES HUNTER 
*Private, WILLIAM McCLAy *Private, Harry §S. JAcoBs 
*Private, Davin J. VINT *Private, Gusgav A. NAGELI 


*Private, FREDERICK J. BAUER 


COMPANY F 
«Captain, CHas. A. BLUMHARD, JR. *Private, ABRAHAM KE. LITTEN 
Ist Lt., JosepH L. CASTLE *Private, SAMUEL H. MELLON 
«2d Lt., CALDWELL D. LOCKADE *Private, ALEX M. MACKENZIE 
*Q. M. Sergt., JEREMIAH R. SULLIVAN *Private, JAMES A. MONROE 
xSergeant, MAURICE F. LAURENCE *Private, GEORGE K. MYERS 
*Sergeant, WILLIAM H. McManon *Private, JoHN A. MAGUIRE 
*Sergeant, EarL R. Davis *Private, DAvip MUIR 
«Sergeant, FRANK W. CHASE *Private, CHARLES T. PRESTON 
«Corporal, Joun A. Harney, JR. *Private, JosepH A. POMERANTZ 
*Corporal, GrorcEe F. GILES *Private, Harry R. SAGE 
«Corporal, Oscar F. DAvIs *Private, MICHAEL SCHOLCOFF 
«Corporal, Roperrt M. Stirr *Private, MAX SCHREPFER 
*Corporal, Max J. BRISTOL *Private, FRANK TONER 
*Corporal, GrorcE C. SHocH *Private, Louis B. C. Trout 
*Musician, FRANK H. DONNELLY *Private, FRANK THOMPSON 
*Cook, OwEN A. RIDGLEY *Private, JACOB WAPNER 
*Private, WM. H. BERGER *Private, GeorcE WEIGAND 
*Private, WM. J, BLAck *Private, ANDREW HENROSKEY 
*Private, JAcop H. Banorr *Private, Max LORENZ 
*Private, WILLIAM Brop, JR. Artificer, EyrRLE C. GIMBER 
*Private, CHAS. J. CONNELL Private, DAVID BURKE 
“Private, SAMUEL DOWLER Private, Ropert DUFF 
*Private, JOHN FRANCA Private, Wit~1amM N. GREEN 
*Private, ReuBEN T. GARRISON Private, CHARLES M. HENDRICKS 
“Private, ALBERT HARBAUGH Private, Joun E. KINnsry 
“Private, FRANK HENRIES Private, Epwarp Kocu 
*Private, Morris HALSMAN Private, WitLtIAM E. KING 
*Private, JoHN P. HERRON Private, CHARLES LEVI 
*Private, JoHN K. HILTner Private, WALTER F. REISS 
“Private, WinttAM H. Hopson Private, Epwarp M. Rowan 
*Private, HARRY JACOBS Private, ABRAHAM WALDMAN 


Private, Epwarp McMuLiLen 
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EX-MEMBERS. 


*Corporal, WALTER WINSLOW *L. DOAN 
*CLARENCE HARRIS *DAVID JENKINS 
*GEORGE KRAMER *M. SILVERMAN 
*D. J. TONER *CHARLES MEYERS 
*THEO. FREEMAN *BuRT MORRISON 
*C. DoNAL *JOHN WILLIAMS 
*J. M. CUTCHEON *JOSEPH ZUIMO 
*J. E. MircHELL *WRIGHT HAGGART 


COMPANY G 


*Captain, Henry E. BoNNIN «Private, WILLIAM J. McCacH 
*Ist Lt., ARTHUR S. TRITZINGER «Private, Frank J. PEFFER 

*Ist Sergt., CHARLES H. CrowE «Private, WILLIAM J. RICHARDS 
*Q. M. Sergt., JosepH A. KELLY *Private, Epwarp A. ROSE 
*Sergeant, FrLix J. ELLIOTT *Private, ADOLPH J. SACHS 
*Sergeant, THomMas M. Kreiiy “Private, CHARLES W. SCOTT 
*Corporal, JAMES J. KELLY “Private, NORMAN M. SEEDS 
*Corporal, WitLIAM A. TooMEY *Private, JOHN J. SHEA 
*Corporal, JoHN W. MYERS *Private, Mitton D. SPANGLER 
*Corporal, JoHN M. Moore *Private, Epwarp M. Yost 
*Corporal, Henry J. MAXWELL Sergeant, Harry R. WALSH 
*Artificer, HARRY P. QUINN Sergeant, JAMES WALSH 
*Musician, CHARLES W. THOMAS Corporal, Paut A. SCHMELLICH 
*Musician, JoaN W. KENpDIG Cook, ARTHUR C. RoAcH 
*Private, FRANK P. AMrEyY Cook, BENJAMIN F. LEE 
*Private, ELMER BLATCHLEY Private, STEPHEN J. BLAND 
*Private, Harry C. BOWMAN Private, WiLL1AM H, CHATTERTON 
*Private, FRANK P. CHATTERTON Private, Jos—EPpH P. CONNOR 
*Private, Peter S. Dre Maison Private, Ropert Grece 

*Private, Harry M. DrerricKson Private, FRANK C. MAcAURA 
*Private, WILLIAM GALLOWAY Private, MARKOE MARTIN 
*Private, ALBERT E. GARVIN Private, FREDERICK C. MASSA 
“Private, DAvIp GEORGE Private, WILLIAM T. Massa 
*Private, PauL JONES Private, JoHN W. McCur 
“Private, SAMUEL A. KILPATRICK Private, RAyMonD V. ROBERTS 
*Private, NICHOLAS LARKINS Private, Harry J. SLipe 
*Private, CHas. F. W. Macreapy Private, CLARENCE H. VANDERGRIFT 
*Private, CLirrorpD E. MAy Private, WintiAmM H. WALL 
*Private, JoHnN A. McCase Private, CLEBURNE L. WINNBERG 


EX-MEMBERS. 


*Private, GrorGE I. ZELLERS «Private, Howarp M. LAMB 
*Private, THoMAS W. JOHNSTON *Private, WILLIAM S. HALL 
*Private, FRANK COURTNEY «Private, LAuRITZ E., GERNER 
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*Captain, WM. C. LEVERING 

*2d Lt., TuroporE W. Cook 

“Ist Sergt., Harry A. STErn 

*Q. M. Sergt., Wirmtam STAHL 
“Sergeant, MANUEL GoscH 
“Corporal, Wint1AM J. ANDREWS 
“Corporal, JoHN WEBER 
“Corporal, NorMAN ©. CLARKE 
“Corporal, RateH H. WEAND 
“Corporal, OREM L. GRIFFITH 
“Musician, Harry M. Simpson 
“Artificer, CHARLES RAMBO 
“Private, Cart C. Borurer 
_Private, JOSEPH COLL 

Private, WILLIAM J. CONNELLY 
Private, FRANK A. GERWENS, JR. 
Private, Harry A. GERWENS 

, Private, Frep J. HoLrzscurmer, JR. 
, Private, Epwarp KELLER 
Private, WILLIAM KINDER, JR. 
,brivate, WESLEY 8. CANE 
,Private, A. Lioyp Lrwis 
Private, HERBERT MORRIS 
,Private, FRANK ORDILE 
«Private, WILLIAM J. RUMFORD 
*Private, FRANK STROHM 
«Private, WALTER SUPPLEE 


ae 


* & & 


*Private, ALBERT F. WEISS 
*Private, ALEXANDER WURZEL 
Sergeant, Joun S. CLARK 
Sergeant, ELLwoop WHITLOCK 
Musician, WILLIAM JAMES 
Cook, THOMAS JONES 

Cook, WiLLIAmM E. CooPER 
Private, Henry P. Bacon 
Private, Epgar C. BICKING 
Private, Grorer BLUM 
Private, WALLACE H. CHAPMAN 
Private, Joun H. CLARK 
Private, SAMUEL KAESE 
Private, WILLIAM LEVIN 
Private, Joun H. LITSCHER 
Private, WILLIAM H. LUKENS 
Private, THomMaAs J. MAXWELL 
Private, Louis MILLER 
Private, ANDREW NEELS 
Private, CLARENCE E. NIXON 
Private, Epaar L, PETERSON 
Private, CHARLES ROSE 
Private, SAMUEL SHAFFER 
Private, J. FRANK THOMPSON 
Private, JouHN A. UNGrR, JR. 
Private, J. Prick WARREN 
Private, Epwarp J. WILLIAMS 
Private, Harry Wyrick 


EX-MEMBERS 


xT. W. FROONEY 
xH. PARKINSON 
xM. Simon 

xC. W. CANTRELL 
xSTUART DALTON 
xED. J. METCEL 


xLOUIS SHIVE 

xHARRY M. POYNTER 

xG. W. JOHNSON 

xJAMES M. Boyp 

«WM. C. CARPENTER, Captain 


COMPANY I 
*Captain, T. F. MEEHAN* *Corporal, CarL DILL* 
*Ist Lt., E. S. Morron* *xCorporal, R. A. BINCKLEY* 
*2d Lt., P. H. Doueiass* *Corporal, P. B. VoLK* 
*Ist Sergt., E. J. MeEHan* *Corporal, E. H. DEGvILLE* 
+*Q. M. Sergt., T. E. S. GLEDHILL* *Corporal, W. J. QUINN* 


WALTER DIcKINSON* 
J. J. OwENS* 

C. B. BrsHor* 

H. F. MacFarLanp* 
eee Golan 


*Sergeant, 
*Sergeant, 
*Sergeant, 
*Sergeant, 
*Corporal, 


*Musician, Louris PrtTrreL* 
«Musician, W. J. CRAwrorp* 
*Private, JoHN BArrp* 
«Private, BERTHOLD Brtz* 
«Private, J. D. Bowers, Jr.* 


“I 
© 
(ap) 
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*Private, G. C. BrowNn™* 
*Private, RAYMOND BuGey* 
*Private, F. A. CAMPUZIAR* 
*Private, L. M. CARLTON* 
*Private, W. F. CRAIG* 
*Private, L. A. Cross* 
*Private, W. DAviIpSoN* 
*Private, H. G. Diue* 
*Private, CHARLES DUDLEY* 
*Private, CARL ERICSON* 
*Private, T. S. F1reLps* 
*Private, H. A. FRYCKBERG* 
*Private, J. J. GALLAGHER, JR.* 
*Private, W. B. D. HARRIS* 


«Private, L. L. RIMENTER* 
+Private, R..B. Siy* 
+Private, J. H. DorronTon* 
xPrivate, R. E. UnpDERWwooD* 
«Private, R. B. WALKLETT* 
*Private, J. W. WARREN* 
Private, SAMUEL WEITZ* - 
+Private, E. A. Youne* 
Artificer, G. T. DASSETT 
Cook, J. T. RoBBINS 

Cook, ZEB SIMPKIXS 
Private, J. D. C. BATTIES 
Private, R. E. BoyLe 
Private, H. J. BOULTE 
Private, WILLIAM ELLIS 
Private, J. J. ForsytH 
Private, L. T. FRYCKBERG 
Private, STEPHEN MADDEN 
Private, T, L. Mopr 
»Private, C. J. RUTLEDGE 
Private, J. A. TANDASDALL 
Private, D. J. WALSH 


Private, F. W. WoopwarRD 


EX-MEMBERS 


*Private, E. M. Horrer* 
*Private, H. P. Horris* 
*Private, J. J. HuDSOME* 
*Private, R. B. Huriteurt* 
*Private, M. L. JonEs* 
*Private, D. E. LyiE* 
*Private, P. B. MiLLER* 
*Private, W. G. Rmap* 
SWEETWOOD*} 

DECKER* 


7 Enlisted Company I in 1862. 


CARSON* 
STENGER* 


COMPANY K 


*Captain, CHARLES IF. HEss 
*Ist Lt., Wit~1am L. ROUNTREE 
*2d Lt., Peter C. Hess 

*Ist Sergt., OLIVER M. HARTZEL 
*Q. M. Seret., ClypE T. Massry 
*Sergeant, JoHN LuPTON 
*Sergeant, WALTER CLIFFORD 
“Sergeant, WALTER SPENCER 


“Sergeant, J. CAMPBELL GILMORE, JR. 


*Corporal, FRANK R. WiLson 
“Corporal, Howarp L. WATERALL 
*Corporal, Maurice J. CoLeMAN 
“Corporal, Jackson W. Srupy 
*Musician, RricHARD AGAR 
*Musician, WILLIAM W. Trout 
“Cook, Ropert LAMB 

*Cook, Grorar FE. Moore 
*Artificer, WILLIAM MORELAND 
“Private, Etmer H. ARMSTRONG 


*Private, CHARLES F. BLEKER 
*Private, JOHN L. BELTZ 
*Private, GORDON A. BOGAN 
*Private, ALONZO F. CHANCELLOR 
*Private, WILLIAM C. CLOUD 
*Private, CHARLES L. DEBRUNNER 
*Private, WALTER FEICHTER 
*Private, JAMES E, GALLAGHER 
*Private, FRANK GARBER 
“Private, FRANK GRIFFIN 
“Private, JAMES E. Grimes 
“Private, Lewis J. HANSELL 
“Private, Harry S. HetMs 
“Private, Harry J. IRRGARG 
“Private, FRANCIS HoPPENBURG 
“Private, WILLIAM W. Lyons 
“Private, Epwarp A. McDevitt 
“Private, Norman A. MASSEY 
"Private, JosepH S. MULRANAN 
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*Private, WILLIAM J. NICHOLS *Private, LeoroLp THIEL 
*Private, RICHARD I. O’BRIEN *Private, ARTHUR J. TROTTER 
*Private, PRosper T. Prorir *Private, J. ALBERT TYER 
*Private, JOHN PURSLEY, JR. Corporal, WimL1AM L. Buck 
*Private, RAYMOND RUNKLE Private, SAMUEL H. Corson 
*Private, GEORGE SLOAN Private, RICHARD GRAVER 
*Private, JOHN SLOAN Private, Wi~tL1AmM Knox 
*Private, WALTER SLOAN Private, SAMUEL R. LUKENS 
*Private, ORLANDO T. SymMonps Private, WILLIAM MORAN 
Private, Sipnry T. Morcan 
a 
COMPANY L 
*Captain, CHARLES H. Warp Cook, Louis RINDFUSS 
*Second Lieut., L. Howarp FIELDING Cook, WILLIAM STEWART FORCE 
*Quartermaster Sergt., Louis Hmerrn Private, Frep. BARTH 
*Sergeant, JAMES B. CousART Private, Parrick F. Burk 
*Sergeant, GRANT CADWALLADER Private, CHARLES CAMPBELL 
*Corporal, RicHARD OC, HE. Kern Private, Roy Cousart 
“Corporal, FRANK W. PENNAPACKER Private, JAMES N. CRraIG 
*Corporal, EarL RuGcEer Private, JAMES DOWLING 
*Musician, OrvitLe 8. KipwEeLi Private, Epwin ESHLEMAN 
*Musician, Joun H. Parsons Private, MARTIN ESHLEMAN 
*Artificer, Harry. CONNER Private, CHARLES H. FIELD 
*Private, L. A. BoGART Private, Davin W, FIELD 
*Private, WALTER BoILEAU Private, FRANK GRAVILLE 
*Private, ALFRED N. CARSON Private, KE. T. HoLLENBACK 
*Private ALPHONSO ELENTERIO Private, Frep. K. Howarp 
*Private, JoHN C. GALLAGHER Private, ANTHONY V. KAISER 
*Private, FRANK HorrMaNn Private, CHARLES KEENAN 
*Private, A. S. IRvIN Private, Harry J. KUCHER 
*Private, E. S. MAUCHER Private, Harotp LANGLEY 
*Private, JAMES P. PATTON Private, JoHN H. NEITHEIMER 
*Private, ‘JOSEPH SHETZ Private, Epwin S. SAUTER 
*Private, AARON M. WARNER Private, JAMES B. ScHock 
*Private, GrorGE WITTIG Private, Harry SCHULTZ 
*Private, WILLIAM Woop Private, CHARLES K. SEEGER 
1st Leut., Ropert B. ATwoop Private, HUGENE STECKER 
Sergeant, MeRVINE J. SHINKLE Private, ELMER WALDO 
Corporal, WALTER HERRON Private, ELtLwoop A. ZANDER 
COMPANY M 

*Captain, ELMER E. KrisERr* *Musician, WILLIAM VAN OsTEN* 
*Ist Sergt., WM. A. RoBINSON* *Musician, ANDREW N. Morrimer* 
*Q. M. Sergt., DAvID McCRACKEN* *Cook, WALTER F. MayHucn* 
*Sergeant, Grorce K. Horr* *Private, JOHN F. ALLEN* 
*Corporal, H. CLirron Trout* *Private, ALBERT BUCHNER* 
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COMPANY M—Continued 


*Private, JOSEPH CARROLL™ 
*Private, ELLERSLIE MILLER* 
Ist Lieut., RaLpH J. CHILDS 
2nd Lieut., Wm. M. RowLanpD 
Sergeant, Max E. WALTHER 
Sergeant, JosePpH TOMLINSON 
Sergeant, WARRING KUNSTMAN 
Corporal, Joun L. TREMPER 
Corporal, J. WARREN WOLF 
Corporal, STANLEY F. JENNINGS 
Corporal, JoHN J. Boyp 
Corporal, Henry HEGGENSTALLER 
Cook, JAMES DEPUTY 
Artificer, THomMAS A. MAGHRAND 
Private, CHRISTIAN BAEHR 
Private, Horace D. BARBER 
Private, HARRY BATEZELL 
Private, CHARLES H. CAMERON 
Private, RoSwELL K. CLEMENCE 
Private, RAyMOND Cox 
Private, LAWRENCE CROSSON 
Private, Hrcror Davis 
Private, JOHN ECKHARDT 
Private, Harry ELLis 
Private, Howarp EAGLER 
Private, CHARLES F. FLICK 
Private, CHARLES H. GETTE 
Private, Grorcre J. GRAFFELNER 
Private, WILLIAM HAINES 


ROLL OF MEMBERS OF THE COOPER BATTALION 


Private, ALEX. HARMER 
Private, Jos. HITcHINGS 
Private, ELMER A. HUMMEL 
Private, JonN W. KEIR 
Private, CHARLES KLEIDON 
Private, WILLIAM KNEBEL 
Private, Harry KUHLIN 
Private, WILLIAM KUNSTMANN 
Private, JOHN C. LUCHTMANN 
Private, SAMUEL MADONNE 
Private, WILLARD P, McCann 
Private, WiL~L1AM McCoNNELL 
Private, GLENN W. MILLER 
Private, JAMES E. OPDYKE 
Private, Jesse EK. RICHARDS 
Private, J. CLAYTON SHALLCROSS 
Private, T. WISTER SHALLCROSS 
Private, CHARLES SEIB 

Private, CHARLES A. SHEBLE 
Private, RoLAND SMITH 
Private, THomAS MICHAEL 
Private, Harry VOLLENBROICH 
Private, J. Stockton WALTON 
Private, FRANK WILLIAMS 
Private, ALBERT E, WRIGHT 
Private, CHas. D. WOLSTENHOLME 
Private, CHARLES ZIMMERMAN 
Private, PauL ZINDL 


IN THE CERE- 


MONIES INCIDENT TO THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


FIRST REGIMENT INFANTRY ON APRIL 19, 
EIGHTY (80) MEN TOOK PART. 


1911, IN WHICH 


The men were formed as a company, and the same being composed of eight 
sections, the first section representing the uniform worn by the First Regi- 
ment when they were known as the Washington Grays; and the second 


section the next period, and so on. 
. 


Captain: Magor JosepH L. BAILey 

First Lieutenant: LIkUTENANT AND 
ADJUTANT CHARLES C. MAULL 

Second Lieutenant: LIEUTENANT AND 
QUARTERMASTER Wa. L. Brooks 


Supernumeraries: CAPTAIN WALTER 
HENDERSON, LIEUTENANT AND 
CoMMISSARY Wm. S. NEILL 

First Sergeant: SERGEANT Magor 


Wo. J. BLAcK 


Q. M. Sergeant: JoHn S. McCurn. 
Sergeant, First section: Caprarn Jos. 
O. WyNKooP 
Privates: BERNARD QUINN 
Wo. T. GRAHAM 
JAMES WILSON 
WILLIAM STEWART 
R. R. SMALLWoop 
RicHAarD STEWART 
Harry Hopaeson 
EDWIN CROMBIE 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS OF COOPER BATTALION—Continued 


Sergeant, Second section: Privates: Jos. ISHERWOOD 
Lizut. Frank D. McKay ARTHUR CLARK 
Privates: WILLIAM OBERHUBER ALFRED H. ADAMS 
HARRY CLAVIER H. M. GARTLEY 
TuHos. E. TAYLOR ARTHUR HENNING 
Howarp WooLsEY Sergeant, Sixth section: 
FreD SEEGER CHAS. W. STEWART 
ALBERT CALHOUN Privates: JoHN H. KEENAN, JR. 
WM. PATTERSON E EpWARD WILLIAMS 
RoBeRT W. BLACK SAMUEL [SHERWOOD 
Sergeant, Third section: Wm. L. Scorr 
Lizvut, Jas. Woop Norman G. MAcL&op 
Privates: Gro. B. WALKER SAMUEL MCCANDLESS 
Howarp CRAIN WALTER G. McKNIGHT 
JAMES WILSON Wm. MARTIN 
Lewis W. JACKSON Sergeant, Seventh section: 
Tuos. N. NOBLE WILLIAM J. Moore 
LovuIs MARTIN Privates: WM. S. RAE 
HERMAN WILLARETT Gro. FEGLEY 
Wm. ISHERWOOD WILLIAM Scorr 
Sergeant, Fourth section: HERBERT MCCLENAGHEN 
Lizut. ANDREW McANALLY ROBERT ORSER 
Privates: Jos. Boyp, JR. JAMES SUTTON 
Gro. W. HILL, JR. WILLIAM CARLISLE 
SAMUEL COULTHARD WALTER THOMPSON 
DAYTON CLARK Sergeant, Eighth section: 
FRANK McNAvuL Lizut. BE. W. G. Borer 
Won. J. WHITESIDE Privates: CHARLES MUNERVILLE 
H. T. DENBY EDWARD QUINN 
Davin C. RAE + CHARLES PRESGRAVE 
Sergeant, Fifth section: ROBERT MUNYON 
FRANK E. BRooks CHARLES List 
Privates: THOS. W. PRESTON WM. PENKERTON 
Ray TAYLOR ALBERT GONAVER 


CHARLES KLINGBEIL Gro. E. Myrrick 
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MEMBERS OF VETERAN CORPS, FIRST REGIMENT INFANTRY, 
NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA, APRIL 19th, 1911. 


{ Present at dinner April 18, 1911. 
* Paraded April 19, 1911. 
A 


WILLIAM W. ALLEN 
Miriarp F, ALLMAN * [ 


W. S. ABERNETHY 
JOHN ALLEN * + 


1B 


ROBT. BAILE 

J. FREEMAN BACON { 
Re C. . BALLINGER * 
DE ForrEST BALLOU 7 
Epw. H. BANISTER * + 
FRANK BATTLES 7 
JoHN C. Bearry * + 
JoHN D. BEATYY + 
R. DALE BENSON * + 
Epwin H. B. BERGER + 
FRANK BINGHAM f 


GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
RICHARD CAMPION { 

Henry C, CARLILE { 

GEORGE W. CARR * f 

GEORGE WENTWORTH Carr * 7 
JosEPH L. CASTLE jf 
WILLIAM EH, CHAPIN * + 
JoHN H. CHESTERMAN 7 

C. EuGrne CLAGHORN, JR. * 
JAMES H. CLARK { 

F, H. CLEMENT fj 

Leon A. CLINTON { 


WALTER DALTON 7 
ALBERT F.. DAMON * 
GrorRGE EK. DEACON 7 
SAMUEL G. DIEHL * 7 
WintIAM H. DoLE + 


GEoRGE W. Epwarps 
EpMunp G. EILBer + 
THOMAS BippLE ELLs + 


W. H. Farrapay + 
ALBERT D, FELL + 
Howarp R. Frreuson + 


J. GkEorGE BINNS * f 
FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, JR.7 
JOSEPH BLASCHECK + 

C. A. BLUMHARD, JR. * 
SYLVESTER BONNAFFON, JR. 7 
Henry H. BonNIN * + 
WittiamM M, BONSALL * + 


WENDELL PHILLIPS BOWMAN { 


MiLitarp D. Brown * + 
MAULON BRYAN f 


Louis J. Busu * 


WILLIAM M. CoATEsS ¢ 
MAURICE J. COLEMAN { 
KIERNAN I. COLGAN * 
THOMAS COLLINS * 
PEARSON S. CONRAD f 
THomas E. Conarpb, M.D.+ 
Matcotm M. Coppuck f 
PAYNE COULSTON * 

Grorce 8.” Crap 7 

WiLitrAmM H. CRANS * 
MATTHEW CRESSWELL, JR. { 


BYRNE DouGHERTY 7 
WILLIAM R. DouGHERTY 7 
Horace DRAPER * 

Isaac NEwton Drew 7{ 
GrorcE W. Dumont * + 


CHARLES ESTE { 
Isaac P. Ewine 7 


ALEXANDER C. FERGUSSON 7 
THOMAS Y. FIEeLp + 
WILLIAM H. FINLEY 7 
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GEORGE T. FLAKE * + 
JouN D. Forp fF 
HENRY C. ForNER * 


Wittiam H. Garprairn, M.D. + 
JESSE GARNER * + 

SAMUEL P. GEeRHARD, M.D. + 
Henry F. Geyer * + 

CHARLES S. GIBBON * + 

JOHN F. GILFILLAN + 

J. CAMPBELL GILMORE * + 


Tuomas B. Hagstoz + 
FRANK HALL * ¢ 

Louis R. HALSTEAD * { 
JOSEPH C. HARBOUR * + 
FRANK E. HARKNESS { 
OLIvER M. HARTZELL * + 
Henry O. HASTINGS 
JOHN V. HASTINGS f 
Greorcrt H, HAVERSTICK f 
FRANK D. HECKMAN * f 
Paut A. HENpry * + 
CHARLES F. HESS * + 


CHARLES T. ILLMAN 


JouHN Srory JENKS f 
RicHARD L. JENKS + 


FRANK A. KENNEDY * 7 
JoHN B. KENNEDY * 7 
NICHOLAS J. KENNEY * f 
CLARENCE J. KENSIL * f 
WALTER R. KERN * { 
ANDREW D. KEYSER * 7 


JAMES W. Larra + 
Epwarp 8. LAWRENCE + 
Minton H. LAWRENCE f 
WALTER LEIGHTON * + 
Jno. W. LEMAISTRE + 
WILLIAM LEMLEY + 
Horace 8. LEwARs + 


G 


i 


L 


( 


BENONI FRISHMUTH 7 
ROBERT FRITSCH + 
STEPHEN FUGUET + 


Mont. Y. GiILroy f 
THomas EH. 8. GLepuHi* + 
J. ORNE GODWIN { 

J. Lewis Goop j 

JAMES GRAY Tf 

H. HARRISON GROFF * 7 
HERBERT GUIESINGER * + 


WALTER HEYL + 

CHARLES A. HEXAMER ¢ 
JAMES B. HINES f 

JAMES HOGAN jf 

Epwin E. HoLLenBack * + 
Wi~tiAM P. HOMER * + 
WILLIAM OC. HORRISBERGER * 7 
JacoB E. HyNEMAN f+ 
THomMaAS KE. HUFFINGTON { 
CHARLES P. Hunt + 

J. D. HuTrcHINSON + 

J. A. HARTMAN * 


Horace J. INMAN 


SAMUEL M. JONES * + 
THEODORE JUSTICE + 


CHARLES M. N. KILLEN { 


* FRANK D. KINNEY { 


JosErH S. Kirpy * 7 
JosepH O. KirK + 

JoHN S. KNIGHT * f 
GUSTAVE C, IKUEMMERLE 7 


ROBERT LIBERTON * + 
FRANK W. Lippincott * + 
Wittiam H. List + 
Witiiam H. List, Jr. ¢ 
Epwin L. Loyp, JR. + 
CHARLES LYNCH + 
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Kirk W. MAGILL * 
Epwin R. MAIzE * + 
WINFIELD L. MARGERUM * f 
Henry C. MARKS * + 
LEANDER MARSHALL ™* + 
THomAS MASSEY * f 
JOHN H. MAURER * + 
THomMAS F, MEEHAN * f 
Harry J. MEHARD f 
Epwarp D. MEIER 7 
FREDERICK D. MENSING { 
Epwarp J. METZern* 
Eyre MERCIER { 

JoHN W. MICKLE * 7 


J. A. McCANDLESS * 
ELMER E. McCLure * 
Witt1amM McComss, M.D. 
JAMES McCONNELL * 

A. P. McDowE tt * 


Horace A. NATHANS * f 
Morris NAYLOR * f 
FRANK L. NEALL 
WILLIAM S. NEVINS * + 


CHARLES H. OBERGE * + 
HENRY OLIVER 

J. WILKS O’NEILL, M.D. 
A. OPPENHEIMER 


Atonzo R. PARSONS * + 

C. StuarTt PATTERSON + 

RICHARD PELTZ 

JOHN PETTIGREW 

GrEoRGE B. McCLeLtaAn PHILLIPS 
A. H. Pierson * + 

STANLEY N. PouLTERER 
WILLIAM C, POULTERER 


M 


ANGELO MILLER * f 
GEoRGE M. MILLER + 
Martin N. MILLER jf 
JOSEPH B. MITCHELL * 7 
Harry A. Monr* { 
Kring MONTGOMERY { 
ALBERT MOORE { 
WitiiAM J. Moore + 
Gustavus K. MorEHEAD * jf 
FRANK L. MUELLER { 
Henry C. MUSSELMAN { 
Epwarp S. MUuSTIN + 
WILLARD L. MYERS f 


JosEPH McELMELL * 

-W. W. McFARLAND * + 
THoMmAS D. McGLATHERY + 
CuHarLes F. McGuincuHey * ¢ 
H. B. McKNicutT f 


N 


CARROLL B. NICHOLS 
GEORGE H. Norte 
Henry Nuss, Jr. * + 


Mitton W. ORME 
JoHn A. Osporn * f 
ALFRED W. OTT 
CHARLES OURAM 


12) 


Wituiam S. POULTERER 
Augustus D. PoRTER 
GEORGE VONH. PoRTER * 
Howarp C. Ports * + 
FREDERIC W. PRESSER * 
Rospert W. PRICE * + 
Frep Taytor Pusry + 
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Henry R. RAIGUEL, JR. * + 
CHARLES E. RAmso * + 
WakREN T, Rawson *+ 

Joun R. Reap + 

Henry S. Reep * + 

J. Howarp Reeve * + 
WILLIAM C., F, REICHENBACH + 
CHARLES A. REYNOLDS { 

Joun J. Rwweway, Jr.¢ 
Epwin V. Rivarp * + 


Grorce H. Saumrs * + 
Won. Henry Savin 
Epwarp S, Sayres * + 
Harriso B. SCHELL + 
ALBERT W. SCHNIEPP + 
CuaRLes E. Scumipt + 
ERNEST SCHWACKE * + 
WILLIAM G. SEEMULLER + 
SAMUEL S. SHARP j 
WittiaAmM W. SHERER * + 
FRANK A. SINNICKSON * + 
Howarp V. SLOAN 
GrEoRGE C. SMALL * + 
Maurice T. Smick * + 
ALEXIS Dupont Situ, M.D.; 
WILLIAM B. SMITH + 


THEODORE EH. TAcK 

L. C. Tappry, JR.* + 
LoTHROP THACHER 

CHARLES THACKARA 

THoMAS B. THOMAS * + 
CHARLES J. THOMSON + 
CHARLES J. THOMSON, No. 2 + 
GEORGE THOMSON + 

JAMES A. TISDALL 


GEORGE C. VON DER LINDT * + 
ROBERT VON MOSCHZISKER + 


EUGENE H. WAAGE 7+ 
CHARLES H. WAGNER { 
OtiverR B. Wart, M.D.* + 
Henry R. WALSH * + 
JAMES WALSH * + 


WILLIAM Rops + 

Harry C. Roserts + 

A. C. ROCKHILL * } 
Henry ROEMER + 

GrorcGe F. Root * + 
WitiiAM S. Ross * + 
WiLiiAM L. ROUNTREE *} 
NEVILLE J. ROWAND * f+ 
S. E. Ruta f 


Epwarp R. SmytTH * 
CHARLES W. SPEAR { 
FREDERICK SPRINGER f 
WILLIAM STAHL Tf 
NorMAN H. STEVENS * f 
Harry STEWART * 
JAMES STEWART { 

JOHN A. STEWART * + 
RICHARD STILLMAN { 
RoBerT G. STINSON * f 
WILLIAM J. STORCK f 

J. R. SULLIVAN + 
WiLiiAmM H. SUTTER * + 
Eucenre Swayne, M.D.* 7 
WALTER F. SYKES 


L. HE. F. Topotpr * + 

Cuirr S. TOWN 

THomMAS L. TOWNSEND 

Frank D. Toy f 

Cuartes S. Turnsutt, M.D.* f 
Ernest H. TroruH 

WittiAm H. TRUEMANN 
RANDOLPH EH. TYLER * + 
WILLIAM R. TYLER * + 


VAN Pett, Jos. K. T., M.D. 


GrorceE R. WALTON * + 
JOHN M. WALTON { 
CHARLES H. Warp * + 
Epwin S. Warp { 
JosEPH R. C. WARD * + 


TAA. VETERAN CORPS 
J. W. WARREN { Aueustus D. WHITNEY + 
E. A. WASSERMAN 7 Joun A. WIEDERSHEIM * f es 
ALFRED F, WATCH * THEODORE E. WIEDERSHEIM * } 
GrorRGE W. WATT { Wrttram A. WIEDERSHEIM j{ 
Joun M. Wart Roy WILKINSON * + : 
Tuomas S. WELSH f ALBERY L. WILLIAMS me 
C. A. WETENHALL * T Watrer E, WINsLow * + 
WittrAM HENRY WETHERILL f RAYMOND C. WINTER * i 
Kineston G. WHELEN * 7 CHARLES WOEHR, J RET 
RicHARD A. WHILEY 7 Harry S. Wricut * f 
Z 
GEORGE B. ZANE, JB.” fT FREDERICK ZEYER { 
HONORARY MEMBERS 
COLONEL JOHN P. NICHOLSON + Rev. Froyp W. Tomx«ins, D.D.* + 
Masor-GENERAL JOUN W. SCHALL f Chaplain : 
HONORARY ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
THEODORE ARMSTRONG { Wiit1AM R. NICHOLSON 
RicHarpD I. AUSTIN + EDWARD PERRY { 
Henry C. BROLASKY f WitttAmM K, RAMBORGER f 
Wm. HENRY BRooKs + JOHN SATLER t 
Henry 8. CATTELL + Wintiam C. ScuLL + 
WALTER CLOTHIER { WINTHROP SMITH j 
WILLIAM C. CLAGHORN + Epwin S. Stuart ¢ 
CHARLES GIBBONS DaAvIS + Tuomas W. SYNNOTT { 
Horace A. Doan 7; Won. T. TILDEN f- 
CHARLES Est, JR.7 CLEMENT WEAVER { 
ARTHUR T. HAGstToz 7 THEO. EK. WIEDERSHEIM, JR.+ 
GrorcE A. Hry + WILLIAM K. WILSON + 
GEORGE H. Hiri + WrtrAm Woop (life member) + 


Grorck P. MorGan + 


SONS OF THE EX-COLONELS * 


CarL M. KNEASS HARRISON W. LATTA 
Henry M. McMicHaent R. DALE BENSON, JR. 
JouHN E. LATTA WittiAM A. WIEDERSHEIM, 2ND 


* Paraded with the Veteran Corps, April 19, 1911. 


GUESTS OF THE VETERAN CORPS AT DINNER, ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC, APRIL 18, 1911. 


Masor GENERAL JOHN H. Parrerson, U. S. A., retired. 

MAsor GENERAL Grorce R. SNowpEN, N. G. P.. retired. 

Masor GENERAL C. Bow Dovueurrty, Commanding Division N. G. P. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS J. Stewart, Adjutant General, State of Pa. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM G. Price, Jr., First Brigade, N. G. P. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES B. CoryeLL, Fourth Brigade, N. G. P. 
CoLONEL WILLIAM F. Erett, First Regiment, N. G. P. 

CoLONEL HAmitton D. Turner, Second Regiment, N. G. P. 

CoLONEL CALDWELL K. Brppie, Third Regiment, N. G. P. 


hh 


VETERAN CORPS TAD 


CoLONEL JAMES H. MANNING, Commissary, Third Brigade, N. G., State of 


New York. 
COLONEL C. B. BAKer, U. S; A. 
COLONEL M. RicHARD MUCKLE. 
COLONEL JOHN SEISER MUCKLE. 
CoLoNnEL Wm. M. BunN. 


Magor Epwin A. LANDELL, Military Order Loyal Legion, Pa. 
Magor C. H. Worman, N. G. P., retired. ‘ 
Magsor Tuomas 8. Martin, N. G. P., retired. : 
Caprain J. FRANKLIN McFappen, First Troop, City Cavalry. 


CapTaIn Sr. GEorGE HENRY Cooke, Company B, Battalion of Engineers. 


CAPTAIN JOHN P. GREEN, U. S. Volunteers. 
Caprain JuLius A. Kaiser, U. S. A., retired. 
LIEUTENANT WM. INNES Fores, Cornet First Troop City Cavalry. 


Baron LEopotp A. VON SELDENECK. 


Mayor JosrepH L. BAILEY, Commanding Cooper Battalion. 


CHARLES M. ASHTON 

Dr. S. A. BONNAFFON 

F. V. BONNAFFON 

Dr. GnorcGe Fates BAKER 
GrEorRGE E. BARTOL 

Wao. Henry BADGER, JR. 
Epwin N. BENSON, JR. 

J. B. BAKER 

H. K. Busu-Brown (Sculptor) 
B. FRANK CLAPP 

MICHAEL J. CASEY 

JOHN DICKEY 


Rev. GrorGeE Hooper Ferris, D.D. 


Dr. W. H. GwyNNETT 
DANIEL D. GRAEBER 
SAMUEL M. HYNEMAN 
Tuomas B. HARPER 
Francis B. IRWIN 
Simon CAMERON LONG 
WitrraAam A. LAW 


Matcotm Lioyp, Jr. 
F, ALLEN McCurpy 
Rey. ALEXANDER McCoLu 


Lewis W. Moorr, Dep’t Commander, 


GeAw RR. Penna. 
GrorceE W. Ocus 
CHARLES E. PucH 
Winttrm A. PATTON 
Joun H. PACKARD, 3RD 
FRANCIS B. REEVES 
F. B. REEVES, JR. 

I. Irvine REICHNER 
BENJAMIN K. RALEIGH 
ADEN W. RIcH 

Rey. WILson R. STEARLY 
T. T. WATSON 

JOSEPH WAYNE, JR. 

T. SruarTt Woop 
CAPTAIN P. Lyte WEAVER 
Orro C. WoLr 


_ VETERAN CORPS 
First REGIMENT INFANTRY, N. G. P. 
50TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
APRIL 19, 1911. 
COMMITTEE 


Capt. Henry E. BonNIN 
Carr. JOHN C. BEATTY 
Mr. RICHARD CAMPION 


Cot, WILLIAM W. ALLEN 
Con. R. DALE BENSON 
Capt. C. A. BLUMHARD, JR. 
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Mr. WILLIAM M. CoATES Capt. THos. F. MEEHAN 
Cot. ALEX. P. COLESBERBY Capt. JAMES McCoNNELL 
Lizut. JoHn F. ComsBs Cot. Joun P. NICHOLSON 
SerctT. GEORGE WENTWORTH CARR Capt. C. StuaRT PATTERSON 
SERGT. GEORGE W. CARR Capt, WILLIAM S. POULTERER 
Masor Henry J. CRUMP Capt, A. H. PIERSON 
Sreret. ALEX. Y. DAVISON Capt. ALONZO R. PARSONS 
Capt. Isaac N. DREW Cou. Frep. TAYLOR PUSEY 
Capt. CHARLES ESTE Hon. JoHn R. READ 
Capt. GEORGE EILER, JR. Capt. A. C. ROCKHILL 
Capt. ALEX. C. FERGUSON Dr. GrorGE F. Roor 
Capt. BENONI FRISHMUTH Cot. WILLIAM B. SMITH 
Lizut. H. Harrison GROFF Smret. WILLIAM W. SHERER 
Cot. J. CAMPBELL_GILMOR= Lirut. Epwarp S, SAYRES 
Cot, J. Lewis Goop Cot. JOHN SAILER 
Capt. ALBERT HAVERSTICK Capt. W. H. SUTTER 
Capt. JAMES HoGAN Capt. GEORGE H. SAUERS 
Capr. J. E. HYNEMAN Mason GEorGE A. SCATTERGOOD 
Cart. W. P. Homer Serer. ERNEST SCHWACKE 
Cot. T. E. HurrineTon Mr. WILLIAM T. TILDEN 
Mason CuHarytes P. Hunt Magor CHartes §. TURNBULL, M.D. 
Capt. EK. E. HoLttenBAcK Capt. E. S. TOWNSHEND 
Cart. C. F. Hess “Cot. JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM 
SereT. WALTER R, KERN Cart. JoHN M. WALTON 
Gen’L JAMES W. LATTA Cou, ALBERT L. WILLIAMS 
CaprT. KIRK W. MAGILL Capt. AugusTUS D. WHITNEY 
Capt. W. L. Marcerum Magsor GEorRGE B. ZANE, JR. 
Carr. Joun H. Maurer 

FINANCE 
R. Date Benson, Chairman THoMAS E. HUFFINGTON 
RICHARD CAMPION C. Stuart PATTERSON 
WILLIAM M. CoATES JOHN SAILER 
ALEX. P. COLESBERRY Wo. T. TILDEN 
CHARLES Esti JoHN M..WaLton 

SPEAKERS 
J. A. WIEDERSHEIM, Chairman FreD TAYLOR PUSEY 
Gro. WENTWORTH CARR Gro. F. Roor 
JoHN H. MAvuRER 

PARADE 
J. Lewis Goop, Chairman TuHos. F. MEEHAN 
C. A. BLUMHARD, JR. A. H. Pierson 
H. E. Bonnin GEORGE A. SCATTERGOOD 
I. N. Drew E. S. TowNsHEND 
J. CAMPBELL GILMORE Augustus D. WHITNEY 
C. F. Hess Atpert L. WILLIAMS 
E. E. HoLiensBack Gro. B. Zane, JR. 


Cuas. P. Hunt 


VETERAN CORPS ANT 


PUBLICATION AND ADVERTISING 


Wo. B. SmitH, Chairman Grorcr H. SAUERS 
WALTER R. KERN : Wo. W. SHERER 
A. C. RooKHILL Won. H. SUTTER 


STATUE COMMITTEE 


JoHN P. NicHoLson, Chairman J. CAMPBELL GILMORE 
R. DALE BENSON Henry J. CRUMP 
SYLVESTER BONNAFFON, JR. 


PROGRAMME 

Henry J. Crump, Chairman Kirk W. Macitn 

Gro. EILErR, JR. JAMES McCoNNELL 

BENONI FRISHMUTH AtLonzo R. Parsons 

J. CAMPBELL GILMORE Wma. S. PoULTERER 

W. P. Homer Cuas. S. TURNBULL, M.D. 
HISTORY 

Wm. W. ALLEN, Chairman - JAMES W. LATTA 

ALEX. C. FERGUSSON JoHN R. READ 

ALBERT HAVERSTICK Epw. S. SAYERS 


J. E. HyNEMAN 


PRINTING, SOUVENIR, MEDALS 


JAMES HoGAn, Chairman ALEX. V. DAVISON 
JOHN C, BEATTY H. HARRISON GROFF 
Gro. W. CARR W. L. MarcEeruM 
JoHN F. ComsBs ERNEST SCHWACKE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


TuHEo. E. WIEDERSHEIM, Chairman Henry J. CRUMP 

SYLVESTER BONNAFFON, JR., Vice- J. Lewis Goop 
Chairman JAMES W. LaTTAa 

J. CAMPBELL GiILMoRE, Secretary JoHN P. NICHOLSON 

James Hogan, Paymaster Wo. B. SMITH 

Wm. W. ALLEN J. A. WIEDERSHEIM 

R. Date BENSON A. L. WILLIAMS 

Cox. THro. EK. WIEDERSHEIM Cou. SYLVESTER BONNAFFON, JR. 

Chairman Vice-Chairman 
Cou. J. CAMPBELL GILMORE Francis B. IRwIn 
Secretary Asst. Secretary 


CAPTAIN JAMES HoGANn 
Paymaster 
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APPENDIX A: 


CALL FOR MEETING 


On April 15th and 16th, 1861, the following Special Notice was pub- 
lished in the North American and U. 8S. Gazette: 

Retired and contributing members of the Light Artillery Corps of 
Washington Grays, over the age of 45 years, are requested to meet at the 
Wetherill House, Sansom Street above Sixth, on Wednesday evening, 17th 
inst., at 7.30 o’clock, for the purpose of organizing a RESERVE GUARD 
for the protection of the city and support of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States of America. 


(Signed) CxpHas G. CHILDS 
JOSEPH M. THOMAS 
P. C. ELLMAKER 
GEORGE W. WHARTON 
JACOB BENNETT 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


“The President of the United States having, on the 15th imst., issued 
a proclamation announcing that a portion of the people were in open rebel- 
lion against the laws and the Constitution, we, the undersigned, retired and 
contributing members of the Washington Grays, and other citizens of 
Philadelphia, over 45 years of age, hereby agree to form a Regiment of at 
least 800 men, for the purpose of defending the city, and do hereby adopt 
and mutually pledge ourselves to. be governed by the following: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. The organization shall be known as the “First Regiment of Gray 
Reserves of the City of Philadelphia,’ and shall consist of ten companies 
of not less than 80 men each. 

2. The officers shall consist of a Colonel, Lieut.-Colonel, Major, Adjutant 
(who shall act as Secretary), Paymaster, Surgeon, Assistant Surgeon, and 
Quartermaster. The Colonel, Lieut.-Colonel and Major shall be elected as 
hereinafter provided, and the Adjutant, Paymaster, Surgeon, Assistant 
Surgeon and Quartermaster shal] be appointed by the Colonel. 

3. The Company officers shall be a Captain, one First and one Second 
Lieutenant, four Sergeants, who shall be denominated first, second, third 
and fourth, and four Corporals, who shall be designated in like manner, 
and rank accordingly. 
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4. The uniform shall conform as nearly as practicable to that worn by 
the United States Infantry when in actual service, except that the color of 
the coat and pants shall be cadet gray. 

5. Applications for membership must be submitted to the Regiment, and, 
if any objection be made, referred to a committee for investigation; all elec- 
tions for members to be by ballot, unless otherwise ordered. 

6 The Companies shall be designated according to the first ten letters 
of the alphabet, and as soon as the requisite number are obtained to form 
six companies of forty men each, they shall proceed to organize and choose 
their officers; and as soon thereafter as practicable, an election for field 
officers shall be held. 

7. Each Company, witli the approbation of the Colonel of the Regiment, 
shall fix the time and place for drill, and make such rules and regulations 
for the government of the Companies respectively, not inconsistent with 
the rules and regulations, as they may deem necessary and proper. 

8. The officers of the Regiment, together with the Captains and Lieu- 
tenants of Companies, shall constitute a Regimental Board, who shall deter- 
mine when it may be necessary to convene the Regiment, either for the 
purpose of business, parade or drill—provided that in case of emergency 
the Colonel may order a parade of a part or the whole of the regiment at 
any time. 

9. The object of the organization being for the defence of the City of 
Philadelphia, the members shall not be required to march beyond the limits 
of said city, but shall at all times hold themselves in readiness for service 
within such limits; and any refusal to perform such duty as may be required, 
or any insubordination shall subject the members to immediate expulsion. 

10. The discussion of political questions, upon all occasions, is hereby 
discountenanced, and positively prohibited at the meeting of Companies 
or of the Regiment, under penalty of immediate dismissal. 

11. Until the Regiment shall be recognized by the constituted authorities, 
the officers shall be invested with the same power and authority as though 
they were duly commissioned by the Governor of the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That in the organization of the Companies the first forty on 
the list shall constitute Company “A,” the second forty Company “ B,” 
and so on to the completion of all the Companies of the Regiment. Any 
surplus after the formation shall be distributed among the several companies. 

Resolved, That in view of the necessity of an immediate organization 
and the importance of electing persons of experience in military matters as 
officers, the Chairman of the meeting is hereby authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of nine to elect suitable persons to fill the positions of Colonel, Lieut.- 
Colonel, Major, Captains. and Lieutenants, to serve until all the Companies 
are full. 

Resolved, That the pattern of the hat and coat, and the material proposed 
for coat and pants, be approved, the cost of the total equipment for coat, 
pantaloons and cap not to exceed fourteen dollars.” 

A committee of nine was appointed to select officers for the Regiment, 
namely: Morton McMichael, Robt. P. King, Chas. Gilpin, Jos. M. Thomas, 
Sam’] Branson, Jas. Lefevre, E. C. Markley, Samuel Welsh, Albert R. Foering. 

The committee retired, and on returning reported that it was expedient 
to appoint only a part of the officers; Mr. McMichael submitted the name 
P. C. Ellmaker for Colonel, and the following for Captains: 
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Company “Ani. tiscee rg ee erences Charles S. Smith. 
Jacob Laudenslager. 


CMe dss cpguogcouccooctaccucdmbos ONGC 
Company. Ci eer eee ee ce te Joseph N. Piersol. 
Company, Dye ce ene kee ene ees George W. Wood. 
Compan yin rs ere neice eestor tree William H. Kern. 
Gomi pany Buses cane let ne eee eer tere Thomas Kirkpatrick. 


Company,” Ger ae eo reer George W. Briggs. 
Charles M. Prevost. 


Company Hl ero ion: ci eer ene 
Company. [aias ccvevoawtie «a ears chen cee Beaton Smith. 
Company 1K a. tay ee 2 oor ere Jacob Bennett. 


The report was unanimously adopted; the committee requested to be 
continued, and also that the officers appointed be added thereto, which was 
agreed to. * 

It was stated that 825 men were already enrolled towards the forma- 


tion of the ten companies. 


ROSTER FIELD, STAFF, LINE OFFICERS FIRST PARADE MAY 27, 1861 
Colonel—PEtTER C. ELLMAKER. 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Richard H. Rush. Major, Napoleon B. Kneass. 
Adjutant, Jos. T. Ford. Quartermaster, Jos. M. Thomas. Paymaster, R. P. 
DeSilver. Quartermaster Sergeant, A. R. Foering. Surgeon, W. L. Atlee, M.D. 
Assistant Surgeon, Thomas M. Drysdale. 


LINE OFFICERS 
Company A 


Captain, Charles S. Smith. 
Ist Lieutenant, James D. Keyser. 
2nd Lieutenant, Geo. F. Delleker. 


Company B 


Captain, William H. Kern. 
Ist Lieutenant, Chas. F. Hupfeld. 
2nd Lieutenant, Benj. K. Ripperger. 


Company C 


Captain, Chas. M. Prevost. 
Ist Lieutenant, Atwood Smith 
2nd Lieutenant, C. P. Herring. 


Company D 


Captain, J. Ross Clark. 
Ist Lieutenant, Edw. Watson. 
2nd Lieutenant, W. T. Martien. 


Company E 


Captain, Jacob Laudenslager. 
Ist Lieutenant, Julius C. Sterling. 
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Company F ° 


Captain, Joseph N. Piersol. 
Ist Lieutenant, Wm. W. Wagner. 
2nd Lieutenant, John G. Murphy. 


Company G 


Captain, George W. Wood. 
2nd Lieutenant, Harry Gorman. 


Company H 


Captain, Silas Wilson. 
Ist Lieutenant, John M. Ross. 
2nd Lieutenant, James Brown. 


Company I 


Captain, George W. Briggs. 
Ist Lieutenant, Edw. Dewees. 
2nd Lieutenant, Benj, W. Hays. 


Company K 


Captain, Charles P. Warner, 
Ist Lieutenant, H. D. Welsh. 
2nd Lieutenant, J. S. Hess. 


AE WIN DLXSB: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEEE ON HISTORY, COL. P. C. ELLMAKER, CHAIRMAN, JUNE 5, 
1862, FROM MINUTES, BOARD OF OFFICERS, FEBRUARY 3, 1863. 


To the Board of Officers of the First Regt. Infantry (Gray Reserves) Reserve 
Brigade. 


Gentlemen: 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of the organization of 
the Regiment, its services to the Commonwealth, and tender of services to 
the General Government, beg to leave to submit the following report: 

For many years anterior to the commencement of the present rebellion, 
the volunteer system had gradually been growing into disrepute. The 
Commonwealth afforded but little encouragement to those who were disposed 
to give their time and contribute their means to acquire a knowledge of 
the military art—the City of Philadelphia where all persons, at all times, 
conceded that a military organization was necessary, refused in all instances 
except one (and in that one, the expenditure was of doubtful propriety) to 
contribute anything to the support or maintenance of her citizen soldiery— 
whilst those of our citizens who were most immediately interested in the 
preservation of Law and Order, in the absence of any immediate danger 
from mob violence, have thrown every obstacle in the way of an effective 
organization of the Volunteer Militia. 
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The Press, too, that powerful regulator of public opinion, failed or 
neglected to do justice to the Volunteers except occasionally to notice that 
a Company made a street parade and “presented a neat and soldier-like 
appearance.” 

Thus for years the Volunteer Corps of Philadelphia lingered on, without 
aid from the Commonwealth or the City, and without that encouragement 
from the Citizens, to which, by their frequent services in quelling riots and 
disturbances of the public peace, they were eminently entitled. Sustained 
by themselves and their immediate friends who contributed their annual 
mite to defray in part, their expenses. 

In consequetice of the failure of the State and Municipal Government 
to provide adequately or even partially for the wants of the Military, and 
the general indisposition of the community to encourage or even tolerate 
Volunteers Corps? the City of Philadelphia—the second City in the Union 
was not prepared upon the call of the President of the United States in April 
of the past year for troops, to defend the National Capitol to furnish a 
single regiment. To the honor of the then existing Volunteer Corps, however 
be it said, that without a single exception, they commenced recruiting and 
immediately tendered their services for the period required in the proclama- 
tion of the President. A number of Regiments were either filled up or promptly 
formed and marched to the defence of the Capitol or to the immediate vicinity. 

The City of Philadelphia was thus left without any military force 
whatever and the organization of a company to take the place in part of 
those who had been called away was suggested. Such was the response to 
the call of Col. C. G. Childs and others issued on the 17th of April, 1861, 
that instead of a company a Regiment was formed and regularly organized 
under the Militia Law of the Commonwealth as the 3rd Regiment Infantry 
(Gray Reserves) and attached to the First Brigade. Subsequently as you 
are aware the Regiment by special act of the Legislature was made a part of 
the Reserve Brigade. 

At any other time the organization of a regiment of volunteers would 
have been not only impracticable but impossible, but such was the excite- 
ment consequent upon the attack on Fort Sumter and the doubt and appre- 
hension in regard to the future that all classes who could not, for various 
reasons, take the field even for a limited period, freely enrolled their names 
for the defence of the City. Public Institutions and patriotic Citizens aided 
in perfecting the organization. From the State or City not one dollar was 
received, nor has any aid been furnished by either, from the date of the 
organization up to the present time, arms and accoutrements, which the 
State by its own enactments was bound to provide, could not be furnished. 

The former as you are aware were loaned by the General Government and 
the latter were purchased and paid for, by the Committee of Public Safety; 
an organization which we have a right to claim as having been auxiliary to 
if not actually a part of our Regiment, as the said Committee was appointed 
at the Second meeting of Citizens favorable to the object. 

By an examination of the books of the several Companies composing 
the Regiment, it appears that in addition to the amount received from the 
Committee of Public Safety, the enormous sum of Twenty-one thousand 
seven hundred and forty dollars and sixty-three ($21,740.63) cents was 
expended during the first year of the existence of the organization; besides 
incurring an aggregate debt of Eight hundred and eighty-four dollars and 
twenty-seven ($884.27) cents which had to be provided tor. 
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Thus it will be seen that an aggregate sum of nearly Twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars ($23,000.00) was expended in one year by the individual members 
of the Regiment. 

Whether the regiment has met the expectations of our fellow citizens, 
we leave to the public to determine, certain it is that although organized 
for the special defence of the City the members have in more than one 
instance promptly responded to the wishes and requirements of the State, 
and National Governments, with commendable alacrity. When in August 
last it was apprehended that troops would be required for a limited period 
to meet a supposed emergency, your commanding officer was authorized to 
tender to General Government through the Executive of the Commonwealth 
at least six hundred men, within six days for a tour of duty at any point 
wherever their services might be required for a period of thirty to sixty days. 

On the 7th day of May last on the requisition of the Governor 
a force of some one hundred and sixty (160) men were dispatched in a 
few hours to Schuylkill County to quell a disturbance and on the following 
day an additional force of nearly an equal number were sent in the same 
direction, whilst some two hundred more were held in reserve. 

Again and quite recently upon the urgent appeal of the Secretary of 
War, your commanding officer was authorized to tender the services of not 
less than 600 men to leave within thirty hours for Washington City and to 
serve for three months and without wishing to digress your committee must 
be permitted to say that to the honor of the members and the friends of the 
Regiment, who rallied to our standard in less than three days after the 
order for additional troops was promulgated a full regiment of 800 men would 
have been ready to embark for Washington or any other point, had not the 
said order been countermanded. 

How has the patriotic zeal of the officers and men in two instances and 
the actual services in another been acknowledged or requited? 

For the tender of our services in the first instance we received the 
thanks of the Governor of the Commonwealth. 

On our return from the recent expedition to Schuylkill County on which 
occasion many personal sacrifices were made in consequence of being obliged 
to leave on two or three hours’ notice, besides incurring expenses for ammuni- 
tion, ete., we encountered the ridicule of a portion of the Press, and the 
taunts and jests of a considerable part of the community. Nor was this all. 

When application was made for the pay, to which, under the laws of 
the Commonwealth, officers and men were entitled and for means to reimbtrse 
actual expenditures and to meet necessary contracts for supplies, etc., 
we were informed by the Adjutant General of the State, that as it was a 
“local riot” we were called upon to suppress, notwithstanding we had 
been ordered out by the Governor, our claims must be presented to the Com- 
missioners of Schuylkill County. for settlement. 

And again when an urgent demand was made by the Secretary of War 
for all the troops Pennsylvania could furnish, six hundred men were immedi- 
ately tendered with the assurance that the Regiment would be recruited to 
the full minimum standard within two or three days, and here we will 
remark that while New York was sending forward her skeleton Regiments, 
day after day equipped and transported at the expense of the Commonwealth 
we could get no positive information other than that the State would not 
incur any responsibility, until two days after the first and most imperative 
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order was issued, we were directed to discontinue recruiting, as the Govern- 
ment did not require any more three months’ men from Pennsylvania. 

This order, so discouraging and mortifying you are aware, came at a 
time when it was ascertained to a certainty that the Regiment would have 
been prepared to leave with full ranks the following day. 

In order to make the contrast complete between the action of our State 
authorities and those of New York, we append the orders of the Adjutant 
General and ask for each a careful perusal. 


State of New York, 
General Headquarters, 
Adjutant General’s office, Albany, May 27th, 1862. 


Special Orders, No. 134. 


The 5th, 12th, 13th, 47th, 69th, 19th and 28th Regiments National 
Guard will proceed to Washington forthwith. The Commandants of the 
several Regiments will make requisitions upon the chiefs of the Several 
Departments of this State for such arms, ammunition, equipment and 
supplies as they may require for the use of their regiments. 

Upon application to Col. George Bliss, Jr., No. 51 Walker Street, New 
York, they will receive orders for transportation. On their arrival in 
Washington the Commandants of the several regiments will report to the 
Adjutant General of the army. 

Major Generals Sandford and Duryea are charged with the execution 
of this order, with reference to the regiments of their respective divisions. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

THOMAS HILLHOUSE, 

Adjutant General. 


Headquarters Pennsylvania Militia, 


Harrisburg, May 26th, 1862. 
General Orders No, 23. 

On the pressing requisition of the President of the United States, in 
the present emergency it is ordered, 

That the several Major Generals, Brigadier Generals and Colonels of 
Regiments throughout the Commonwealth muster without delay all the 
military organizations within their respective divisions, or under their control, 
together with all persons willing to join their commands, and proceed forth- 
with to the City of Washington or to such other points as may be indicated 
by future orders. 

By order of 
A. G. CURTIN, 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
A. L. RUSSELL, 


Adjutant General. 


Headquarters Pennsylvania Militia, 


Harrisburg, May 26th, 1862. 
General Orders No, 24. 


_ General Orders No. 23 of these headquarters dated this day being 
issued under the requisition of the President of the United States no com- 
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manding officer of a higher grade than Captain will be accepted by the 
United States excepting where the regiment is already organized, and all 
expenses under it is to be defrayed by the General ‘Government. 
By order of 
A. G. CURTIN, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
A. L. RUSSELL, 
Adjutant General. 


THE MILITIA TO SERVE FOR THREE MONTHS 


Harrisburg, May 26th, evening. 
The following additional order has just been issued: 


Headquarters of the Pennsylvania Militia, 
Harrisburg, May 26th, 1862. 
General Orders No. 25. 
The call for troops by general orders of these Headquarters Nos. 23 and 
24 of this date, is for three months’ militia men, as stated in the requisition 
of the President of the United States. 
By order of 


A. G. CURTIN, 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
A. L. RUSSELL, 


Adjutant General. 


THE VOLUNTEERS 
CIRCULAR FROM THE ADJUTANT GENERAL TO THE MAJOR GENERALS 


Harrisburg, May 27th, 1862. 


To Major Generals commanding Divisions of the Pennsylvania Militia. 


“General: I enclose you Genera] Orders Nos. 23, 24 and 25 of these 
headquarters. In carrying these orders into effect you will make known to 
the volunteer militia in your command, and to such persons as are willing 
to form new companies with a view to service for three months, that volun- 
teers for the war will be raised in a different manner. 

“WIRST—That all regiments or companies now, or that shall be, organ- 
ized under the requisition from the General Government, shall report to you. 

“ SECOND—On receiving such return, you will, without delay, report 
the same to me, specifying the officers of the Regiment, number of com- 
panies, names of captains, and number of men, or in case of companies the 
name of the captain and number of men, the United States not receiving any 
company with less than eighty men rank and file, that I may hand over 
the same to the United States Officers in charge, who will furnish transporta- 
tion, ete., under the laws of the United States, to such rendezvous as may 
be designated, the State assuming no liability for any expense whatever. 

A. L. RUSSELL, 
Adjutant General of Penna.” 
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THE CALL FOR THREE MONTHS’ VOLUNTEERS COUNTERMANDED. 
Harrisburg, May 27th. 
The following important general order has just been issued : 


General Order No. 26. 

FIRST—The Governor being notified by the Secretary of War, by a tele- 
graphic dispatch received this afternoon, that the President will no longer 
require any other troops from Pennsylvania to be mustered into the U.S. 
service but those who volunteer for three years or during the war, General 
Orders Nos. 23, 24, 25 of these headquarters, dated on the 26th inst., calling 
for three months’ volunteer militia, are hereby countermanded and revoked. 

SECOND—AIl commanding officers who may have issued their orders 
for the mustering into the service of the United States their respective com- 
mands, under the said orders of the 26th inst., are hereby ordered to counter- 
mand the same. 

THIRD—The Governor, in issuing this order, congratulates the people 
of Pennsylvania on the information received from the War Department that 
the emergency which seemed to the Government of the United States so 
imperatively to demand their immediate service no longer exists, and would 
also commend the patriotic zeal and alacrity manifested in every section of 
the Commonwealth to meet it. 

By order of 
A. G. CURTIN, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
A. L. RUSSELL, 


Adjutant General. 


Thus it will be seen that whilst New York was prepared to furnish 
everything necessary, even transportation, in order to facilitate the prompt 
departure of her troops, Pennsylvania could not furnish a single set of 
accoutrements nor was she willing to assume any “liability for any expense 
whatever.” 

In appending these orders to our report we desire to be distinctly under- 
stood as not wishing to criticise the action of or to cast censure upon the 
Executive of the Commonwealth. From the commencement of the present 
rebellion he has done everything he possibly could to maintain the honor 
and credit of the State. His first and proudest effort was revealed in the 
Organization of the Reserve Corps consisting of some fifteen regiments, a 
force which promptly took the field upon the expiration of the term of 
the three months’ men, and filled a vacuum at a critical moment, subse- 
quently his efforts were directed to the Legislature. Members were urged 
to take such steps as might be necessary to revise the Militia System, so 
that he might be enabled to respond to any call trom the General Government. 
His advice and appeal, however, were unheeded, and he was left as we found 
him in the recent emergency without power or means to comply with the 
demand of the Secretary of War. 

Your Committee indulge the hope that the experience of the past will 
induce a united and determined effort on the part of the people to secure 


such Legislation at the next session as will promote the efficiency of the 
Volunteers of our State. 
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Whilst your committee complain of the vant of proper State Legislation 
they must at the same time again refer to the absence of any interest in 
or encouragement of the Citizen Soldiery by the City Government. A 
sufficient number of young men could at all times, be found willing to keep 
the ranks of Volunteer Corps full, were it not for the enormous expenses to 
which they are liable. As little as the City could do by way of return for 
services, which in the past she has frequently needed and in the future may 
require, would be to furnish Armories for the several regiments and corps. 
This is all the existing organizations require and in the opinion of your 
committee, in view of the lavish expenditure during the past year upon the 
Home Guard they have a right to demand. 

Finally we would most respectfully urge upon the Public Press, to aid 
as in many instances it has recently, in effecting a change in public sentiment 
on a subject which has been proven of vital importance. Every citizen should 
feel that his interests are indentified with ours. That even in times of 
profound peace volunteer organizations should be fostered and encouraged, 
so that at all times we would be prepared to quell disturbances, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasion. We would appeal especially to those having 
the management of public institutions, and to our business men generally, 
to consult their own interests of the community and the commonwealth 
by changing their terms in regard to the duties of their employees. That 
instead of making a condition with young men that they should resign from 
or not become connected with Military Organizations in order to retain 
or secure a place; that a disposition to become somewhat acquainted with 
the duties of a soldier should be encouraged. Pennsylvania may give us all 
the Legislation we ask, and the City may furnish such aid as we need, but 
so long as the determination of the people remains unchanged we may hope 
in vain for a Military organization such as New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and other eastern States can point to with pride. 

All of which is submitted. 

P. C. ELLMAKER, Colonel and Chairman. 
CHArtes S. Smirx, Captain 
Committee Jos. N. Pierson, Captain 
A. SmitH, Lieutenant 
Wan. W. Knys, Lieutenant 
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REPORT OF BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM F. SMITH, U. S. ARMY, COMMANDING FIRST 
DIVISION, OF OPERATIONS, JUNE 26-JULY 15. WAR RECORDS, VOL. 
XXVII, SERIES I, PART II, PAGE 220 ET SEQ. 


(Batract) 


H’pq’rs First Division, Der’r. of THE SUSQUEHANNA, 
Greencastle, Pa., July 18, 1863. 
* * * * * * * 


On Tuesday, learning that the rebel infantry had left Carlisle, the 
cavalry was ordered forward, and found the enemy at Sporting Hill. 
General Ewen, New York militia, in command of the Twenty-second and 
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Thirty-seventh New York State Militia, went forward to support Lieutenant 
Stanwood, and a section of Landis’ battery, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Muhlenberg, was immediately ordered up. ‘The enemy was found in position, 
and attacked about 4 p. m. The artillery arrived on the ground about 
5 p. m., and soon silenced the fire of the enemy. 

General Ewen’s command was ordered forward to occupy Carlisle, but 
did not march until the next morning. Captain Boyd, First New York 
Cavalry, with 120 men, was also ordered by the Trindle Spring road, via 
Churchtown, to Carlisle. He stopped at Churchtown, and entered Carlisle 
on the morning of July 1. 

Colonel Brisbane, commanding the Pennsylvania Brigade, was ordered 
to move on Carlisle by the mud road at daylight, but, owing to a want 
of transportation, did not move until about 9 a. m. 

I visited thesheadquarters to receive instructions and make arrange- 
ments for supplies and transportation, and, recrossing the river, the 
remainder of the command, under Brigadier-General Knipe, U. 8. Volunteers, 
was directed to march as far as practicable and encamp, and to move at an 
early hour in the morning. 

The Eleventh New York Artiltery, under Colonel Forbes, refused to 
march under certain pleas, and the matter was referred to General Couch. 
This delayed my starting till 3.30 p. m., and finally, leaving orders with 
General Knipe to carry out the instructions with reference to the refractory 
regiment, I left to join the advance. Hearing rumors on the road of a 
large cavalry force in the vicinity, I sent out scouts on the cross-roads, 
and pushed on, entering Carlisle at sunset. 

General Ewen had passed through the town on the Baltimore turnpike 
about 11%4 miles, and, while going on to examine his position, word came 
from my scouts that a large cavalry force of the enemy was in the immediate 
vicinity, on the York road, and, turning back, before I entered the village, 
their guns had opened on us. The road for several miles back of us was 
filled with stragglers from the brigades of General Ewen and Colonel Bris- 
bane, and the men with me were wearied with a long march, to which they 
were unused. 

Under these circumstances, I determined to content myself till morning 
with simply holding the town, but before I could get a line of skirmishers 
out, a summons was sent by General Fitzhugh Lee to surrender the town, 
or send out the women and children. I sent an answer that the women and 
children would be notified to leave. In less than half an hour, another 
message was sent to the purport that, if not surrendered, the town would 
be burned. The answer was returned that one answer had already been 
given. I then sent a volunteer aide, Mr. Ward, of Harrisburg, to com- 
municate with General Knipe, and order him to march at 3 a. m., and 
to report to General Couch the position of affairs. In the meantime the 
enemy opened a battery on the town, to which, by my orders, our 
‘artillery did not reply, as I deemed the fire too inaccurate, and wished 
to save my ammunition. 

About 11 o’clock I sent another volunteer aide, Mr. James Dougherty, 
to try and get to General Knipe with orders to move immediately. Mr. 
Dougherty was captured and his orderly wounded, and about 12 m. a third 
and last summons came to surrender, to which the reply was given that 
the message had been twice answered before. 

About 1 o’clock the firing ceased, with the exception of three guns 
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about 3 a. m., soon after which reports came in that the enemy was moving 
off on a country road which came into the turnpike about 2% miles from 
Carlisle, and by daylight there was nothing opposed to us. 

The casualties were 12 wounded, none fatally. 


REPORT OF MAJ. GEN. J. E. B. STUART, ©. S. ARMY, COMMANDING CAVALRY, ARMY 
OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. WAR RECORDS, VOL. XXVII, SERIES I, 
PART II, PAGES 696-697 ET SEQ. 


(Hatract ) 


H’pQ’RS, CAVALRY, ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
August 20, 1863. 


GENERAL: I have the honor to make the following report of the 
operations of the Cavalry Division, Army of Northern Virginia, from the 
time of crossing the Rappahannock on June 16, to July 24, when, having 
recrossed the Blue Ridge after the Pennsylvania campaign, our pickets were 
re-established on the south bank of the Rappahannock: 


Reaching Dover, Pa., on the morning of July 1, I was unable to find 
our forces. The most I could learn was that General Early had marched 
his division in the direction of Shippensburg, which the best information I 
could get seemed to indicate as the point of concentration of our troops. 
After as little rest as was compatible with the exhausted condition of the 
command, we pushed on for Carlisle, where we hoped to find a portion of the 
army. I arrived before that village, by way of Dillsburg, in the afternoon. 
Our rations were entirely out. I desired to levy a contribution on the 
inhabitants for rations, but was informed before reaching it that it was 
held by a considerable force of militia (infantry and artillery), who 
were concealed in the buildings, with the view to entrap me upon my entrance 
into the town. They were frustrated in their intention, and although very 
peaceable in external aspect, I soon found the information I had received 
was correct. I disliked to subject the town to the consequences of attack; 
at the same time it was essential to us to procure rations. I therefore 
directed General Lee to send in a flag of truce, demanding unconditional 
surrender or bombardment. This was refused. I placed artillery in posi- 
tion commanding the town, took possession of the main avenues to the place, 
and repeated the demand. It was again refused, and I was forced to the 
alternative of shelling the place. 

Although the houses were used by their sharpshooters while firing on 
our men, not a building was fired excepting the United States cavalry 
barracks, which were burned by my order, the place having resisted my 
advance instead of peaceable surrender, as in the case of General Ewell. 
General Fitz. Lee’s brigade was charged with the duty of investing the place, 
the remaining brigades following at considerable intervals from Dover. Maj. 
Gen. W. F. Smith was in command of the forces in Carlisle. The only 
obstacle to the enforcement of my threat was the scarcity of artillery 
ammunition. 
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The whereabouts of our army was still a mystery; but, during the 
night, I received a dispatch from General Lee (in answer to one sent by 
Major Venable from Dover, on Early’s trail) that the army was at Gettys- 
burg, and had been engaged on this day (July 1) with the enemy’s advance. 
I instantly dispatched to Hampton to move 10 miles that night on the road 
to Gettysburg, and gave orders to the other brigades, with a view to 
reaching Gettysburg early the next day, and started myself that night. 


APPENDIX D. 


THE VISIT OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, N. G., S. N. Y., TO PHILADELPHIA AND 
CAPE MAY, JULY, 1870, TAKEN FROM THE “‘ HISTORY OF THE SEVENTH REGI- 
MENT.”—COL, EMMONS CLARK. VOL. 11, Pp. 182-187. (BY PERMISSION.) 


“An invitation having been received from the Mayor and many dis- 
tinguished citizens of Philadelphia to visit that city in July, the regiment, 
after due consideration, decided to accept the courtesies tendered, and to 
extend the trip as far as Cape May. At 8 a.m. on Thursday, July 14th, it 
left New York with over five hundred men. The march from the armory to 
the Jersey City Ferry was a very fatiguing one, for the heat was already 
oppressive. The day proved to be intensely hot, and grave apprehensions 
were early expressed that the unusual tempetature would seriously interfere 
with the success and pleasures of the excursion. Upon its arrival at Phila- 
delphia the Regiment proceeded up Walnut, Third, and Chestnut Street to 
Tenth Street, and was received with great enthusiasm by the crowds of 
people that thronged the sidewalks and filled the windows and housetops 
along the route. But the sun was now at its zenith, and not a breath of 
air was stirring, and when the regiment finally reached the Continental Hotel 
the men were well nigh overcome by the intense heat of the day. But the 
Continental Hotel, the headquarters of the regiment, abounded with comforts, 
and after an hour’s rest officers and men were in their usual gay spirits. 

The parade and review, which had been announced to take place at 3 P.M., 
were postponed until four o’clock, on account of the extreme heat. The 
Colonel seriously considered the propriety of countermanding the parade, 
but the fact that all Philadelphia was in the streets to see the regiment; 
that the military escort was already under arms and awaiting its movements; 
and that the reputation of the regiment would seriously suffer by so remark- 
able a deviation from the order of arrangements, seemed to render a parade 
absolutely necessary. So at 4.30 P.m., the regiment formed, and with the 
thermometer at 100° Fahrenheit in the shade, and escorted by the First and 
Fourth Pennsylvania Regiments, commenced its march over the prescribed 
route. Having passed through Spring Garden, Thirteenth, Walnut, and 
Highteenth Streets, as far as Columbia Avenue, it turned into Broad Street, 
and returning through that wide and handsome avenue, it passed in review, 
at the corner of Jefferson Street, before Major-General Prevost, commanding 
the First Division, Pennsylvania National Guard. The reviewing stand was 
occupied by Mayor Fox, General Robert Patterson, and many of the most 
distinguished citizens of Philadelphia. Although the pavements over which 
the regiment passed were generally of cobblestone and utterly execrable, the 
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street at the point selected for review was in admirable condition, and 
afforded the regiment a fine opportunity to display its military accomplish- 
ments to the best advantage to the immense throng that occupied the side- 
walks, and the yards, piazzas, and windows of the elegant residences in that 
vicinity. Unfortunately, however, it was suffering severely from the intense 
heat, and the burning sun had already compelled many of the members to 
leave the ranks from utter exhaustion. But a large majority of officers and 
men exhibited wonderful powers of endurance, and steadfastly maintained 
their places during the return march through Broad Street and Chestnut 
Street to the Continental Hotel. When the regiment reached its comfortable 
quarters, after their long and terrible march, there were few that did not 
require rest, and many were wholly exhausted. The services of the surgeons, 
Drs. Barron and Morris, were constantly required in all directions, but 
fortunately, no one was seriously injured by the fatigue and exposure of the 
day, and in a short time nearly all were convalescent. 

An elegant entertainment, provided by the hospitable citizens of Phila- 
delphia, awaited the regiment at the Continental Hotel upon its return from 
the parade. Only a small part of its officers and members, however, were in 
a condition to immediately repair to the dining-hall, and a considerable delay 
occurred before the seats were filled. A most unfortunate circumstance con- 
nected with this magnificent entertainment was the utter impossibility of 
securing any considerable attention to the after-dinner speeches. So fatigued 
and exhausted were the young men oi the Seventh, that they were in no 
mood to listen, and oratory was at a discount. Even the eloquent Dougherty 
could not obtain a patient hearing, and some of the more staid and venerable 
of the distinguished Philadelphians present were almost shocked at the in- 
attention. At 9 p.M. the festivities ended, and the regiment hurried away to 
the Camden Ferry and took a special train to Cape May, where it arrived at 
2 A.M. 

The reception at Cape May was unexpectedly brilliant. Fireworks, 
Chinese lanterns, rockets illuminated the night as the regiment marched 
by the seaside from the depot to the city and when it paraded through the 
grounds of Congress Hall it was welcomed by the guests of that hotel with a 
great pyrotechnic display. The entire route along Ocean and Washington 
Streets was brilliant with illuminations, and when the Regiment reached 
the Stockton House, decorated fires, blue, red, green and white gleamed 
along its whole length and the words “ Welcome, Seventh Regiment” blazed 
forth upon the night. The magnificent reception was at the end clouded by 
the insufficient accommodations provided for the regiment. It had been 
originally arranged that all the companies should be quartered at the Stockton 
House and there was considerable disappointment expressed when it was 
ascertained that about one-half the regiment must accept accommodations 
elsewhere. In some cases the quarters assigned were very inferior and 
limited in character, the Stockton House being a notable exception, and the 
active business talent of Quariermaster Weed was taxed to the utmost to 
afford relief. The hotels were filled with guests on account of the visit of the 
Seventh and their proprietors were strangely penny-wise in depriving the 
regiment of the accommodations bargained for. But this was the only 
unpleasant circumstance connected with the visit to Cape May. 

“On the morning of Friday the 15th, officers and members were early 
astir and all spent a delightful day. At 4 p.m. the regiment formed and 
proceeded to the lawn of Congress Hall for review by General Meade. Although 
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the space was too limited for military purposes, the review was admirable 
and was witnessed with pleasure by an immense number of ladies and 
gentlemen who were conveniently accommodated upon the broad and ex- 
tensive piazzas of the hotel. A dress parade in front of the Stockton House 
concluded the military duties of the day. A grand complimentary ball 
tendered to the regiment by the young men of Philadelphia and Cape May 
took place in the dining-hall of the Stockton House in the evening. The 
immense room was handsomely decorated and was gay with beautiful and 
elegantly dressed ladies and the military representatives of New York and 
Philadelphia; and the ball was completely successful and eminently creditable 
to its managers. While the ball was in progress the reception committee, of 
which General Bingham, the Postmaster of Philadelphia, was chairman, 
entertained their guests at a splendid supper. The speech of Major General 
Meade on that occasion is worthy of preservation and is as follows: ” 


“GENTLEMEN: I have been requested by the committee of reception to 
offer a sentiment and I comply with their wish the more readily because as a 
citizen of Philadelphia I feel sure it will be warmly welcomed. I propose the 
health of the officers and men of the Seventh Regiment. In offering this 
toast I feel an especial pleasure, as I have been more than once officially 
connected with it, and it affords me an opportunity of saying a few words 
in regard to the regiment you are about to toast. When I was passing 
through Frederick City at the head of my command, the Army of the Potomac, 
after the battle of Gettysburg, I happened to strike a small force or picket 
on the road outside the city and as I saw that the men were neatly and 
better dressed than any of my troops, I inquired what they were and was 
informed that it ‘was a picket guard from the Seventh New York National 
Guard, and that it was holding possession of a cross road,’ thus rendering 
my army a great and important service. I was struck by the soldierly 
appearance of the men, and remembering the former services of the Seventh, 
I made up my mind that if, as I then expected, I should meet the enemy at 
or near Hagerstown, I would bring up the Seventh and give them a chance 
to share in the important engagement I hoped to bring on at that point. 
I know that if the Seventh Regiment had gone under fire it would have 
behaved nobly. Gentlemen of the Seventh, though a regular officer and a 
graduate of the United States Military Academy, I know, like all reflective 
citizens, that the Nation must look to its volunteer military organizations for 
assistance in the hour of peril. To the uniformed militia we of the regular 
army look for the effective forces which are to bear the brunt of war and 
maintain the honor and integrity of the Government. The debt of gratitude 
already due the militia forces will never be forgotten, for it was from their 
ranks that sprang the hosts of trained soldiers who achieved distinction and 
reputation as officers of the national army. The Seventh Regiment of New 
York was especially noticeable for its promptness in coming forward to the 
support and defence of the Government in the hour of peril and danger. Not 
once or twice, but three times, the Seventh entered the service at the call 
of the President, and it also sent into the service a host of well-trained and 
experienced officers; many of them served under myself and distinguished 
themselves. I knew several of them personally and appreciated them as 
sterling men. I may mention among them Generals Bowerman, Shaler and 
Hamblin, who distinguished themselves while under my command. Gentle- 
men, I fully appreciate your sentiments and feelings in being members of a 
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regiment like the Seventh and they do you honor, for by their means you 
maintain a school for the education of true soldiers that will always prove 
as it has already in the past, an inestimable service to our common coun- 
try. Your example also inspires and directs the military instincts of our 
young citizens and creates the nucleus upon which the nation can always 
erect a magnificent army. When you were invited to Philadelphia by its 
leading citizens, I was asked to review you, but other duties prevented and 
I was obliged to decline. It was then reported to me that, as a citizen of 
Philadelphia, it would be considered the proper thing to review your: regi- 
ment here in Cape May. As a citizen of Philadelphia, as well as a regular 
officer I felt great pleasure in coming here to-day to review you; and 
while expressing my gratification at the opportunity, I must tender to you 
the hearty greeting of the citizens who invited you here. Gentlemen of 
Philadelphia and Cape May, I give you the health of Col. Emmons Clark 
and of the officers and privates of the Seventh Regiment of New York.” 


“ Karly on the morning of Saturday, July 16, the regiment left Cape May 
and proceeded to New York without change of cars, the weather continuing 
extremely hot and oppressive. Arriving at the foot of Cortlandt Street 
about 4 P.M., it was received by the Seventy-first Regiment. As a finale to 
the uncomfortable circumstances of the excursion to Philadelphia and Cape 
May, a thunderstorm overtook the regiment as it wheeled into Broadway 
en route for its armory. The excursion to Philadelphia and Cape May in 
1870 is memorable both for its pleasure and its disappointment. The dis- 
agreeable and unfortunate circumstances of the trip were mainly attributable 
to the extreme heat, almost without a parallel in meteorological statistics. 
While some were at first disposed to blame the Colonel and the medical staff 
for allowing the parade in Philadelphia to take place, it was generally con- 
ceded that the reputation of the regiment would have seriously ‘suffered 
by a countermand of the order. On no other occasion has the regiment 
received more elegant and complimentary attention and the munificent 
hospitality of the citizens of Philadelphia was universally recognized and 
appreciated. To Major Joseph F. Tobias of that city the regiment was 
particularly indebted for his activity and influence in securing its brilliant 
reception and hospitable entertainment both in Philadelphia and Cape May.” 


THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT N. G. 8S. N. Y., AT FAIRMOUNT PARK, 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1876, AND ITS PARADE THERE ON THE CENTENARY, 4TH 
OF JULY—TAKEN FROM HISTORY OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, BY COL, EM- 
MONS CLARK—VOL. 2, PAGE 242 ET SEQ. (BY PERMISSION.) 


“The Seventh Regiment left New York on Saturday, July Ist, at 8 
A.M., for Philadelphia. The Howitzer Section, Lieutenant Houghton com- 
manding, had preceded it as a camping party, and all the necessary arrange- 
ments had been completed. The train arrived at the Centennial Depot at 
2 p.m., and without delay the Regiment formed in column and marched 
through the Centennial Fair grounds via Belmont Avenue to the Lansdowne 
Gate. The few hundred visitors and numerous guards and attendants 
listlessly viewed the passage of the Regiment and carefully concealed their 
admiration, while the young soldiers as they marched magnificently along 
stole hasty and wondering glances at the numerous and superb buildings 
of the great exhibition. Arriving at the camp on George’s Hill the Regiment 
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was received with a salute from the guns of the camping party, and was 
dismissed at the color line. Guard was mounted; the men hastened to make 
their tents comfortable, and before sunset Camp Washington was in perfect 
order. 

“Camp Washington was pleasantly located upon George’s Hill in Fair- 
mount Park, a short distance northwesterly from the Centennial Exhibition 
grounds. An irregular plateau of about twenty acres afforded room for 
the camp and a parade ground. A new road which was opened through 
the grounds in June, and the extremely dry and hot weather which injured 
the turf and was productive of dust, were serious and unexpected objections 
to a location otherwise admirable. The view from Camp Washington was 
magnificent. The new and extensive buildings of the Centennial Exhibition 
were spread upon the plain below; the beautiful Schuylkill pursued its way 
to the sea in the valley beyond, and the great city of Philadelphia extended 
from the river’s bank as far as the eye could reach in the distance. In the 
immediate vicinity of the camp was a forest grove and many fine old shade 
trees, and a refreshing breeze constantly visited George’s Hill while the city 
lay broiling in the sun below. The camp itself and all the paraphernalia 
of tent-life were as complete and perfect as could be desired.” 


“Tuesday, July 4th—The morning was hot and sultry, and the Cen- 
tennial military parade promised to test the strength and endurance of all 
who participated. An early breakfast at Proskauer’s Belmont Mansion; a 
short march by the shady and romantic road which leads to Belmont Station 
of the Reading Railroad; a quick trip by steam cars to the Broad Street 
Depot, and the Seventh Regiment marched down Broad Street from Chestnut, 
to take its place in line; the regiment was honored with a military salute 
by the West Point Corps of Cadets, and on the way it encountered. troops 
from nearly every State, from Maine to Florida, in uniforms and equip- 
ments of every style and variety, on the march, sweltering in the sun, or 
resting in the grateful shadow of trees or buildings. After some delay the 
signal to march was received, and the Seventh, with its large company fronts, 
swept Broad Street, and, breaking into platoons at Chestnut Street, com- 
menced its memorable march through that famous avenue. From curb to 
house-top the street was thronged with people, and it was notably gay and 
brilliant with flags, banners, and appropriate decorations. But no wild 
enthusiasm greeted the Seventh or any other organization; and those who 
have seen New York or Boston on festive occasions wondered at the com- 
parative silence and strange indifference of the people as the favorite military 
representatives of the several States appeared and passed. Chestnut Street 
was like a fiery furnace. The torrid sun beat upon the devoted heads of 
the soldiers, and the high buildings and the thronged sidewalks prevented a 
breath of air from reaching them. The young men of the Seventh passed 
through this trying ordeal with honor; they marched with the precision of 
veterans; and not until they had passed the reviewing officer, General Sher- 
man, at Independence Hall, and had halted in Third Street, was any member 
obliged to leave the ranks from exhaustion. The return to Broad Street 
through Pine, under the burning sun and with the thermometer at 100° in 
the shade, was particularly fatiguing, exhausting, and dangerous; and 
nothing but the great care and prudence of the officers and the wise counsel 
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of the surgeons could have brought thes Regiment back to the Reading 
Railroad Depot without the loss or serious injury of a single man. Those 
who were temporarily overcome by the heat during the march or on the 
return train to Belmont were soon restored, and all were happy to reach 
the protecting canvas of Camp Washington in safety. Rest and freedom 
from exposure were the orders for the remainder of the day.” 


“Camp Washington was neither a success nor a failure. The large 
number of men present, their soldierly and gentlemanly deportment, their 
attention to duty and obedience to orders, the pleasant and healthy location, 
the large and comfortable tents, the perfection of all camp appointments, 
the proximity to the Centennial Exhibition, and the grand historical period 
in the American calendar, were all elements of success and subjects of 
pleasant remembrance. On the other hand, the extreme, constant, and 
oppressive heat was fatal to military exercises and improvement; and the 
unsatisfactory commissariat, already noticed, materially interfered with the 
regular and ordinary duties of camp, and tended to demoralization. The 
extraordinary health of the Regiment, under these unfavorable circumstances, 
was a subject of great congratulation. The indifference and apathy of dull, 
phlegmatic Philadelphia toward the favorite regiment of New York was a 
subject of public comment and amusement in the Regiment. While some 
attributed this to jealousy of its great rival, and in proof thereof quoted 
the fact that the advent, movements, and departure of the Regiment were 
scarcely noticed by the enterprising journalists of the Quaker City, the 
more charitable were disposed to believe that the prudent inhabitants wisely 
preferred shade, and rest, and sleep in their quiet houses to the exposure to 
sun, and heat, and dust incident to a trip to George’s Hill. Some feigned 
to believe that the people of Philadelphia had inherited from William 
Penn an aversion to the pomp and ceremony of men in arms; while others 
insisted that the great Centennial Exhibition so filled their eyes and 
obscured their vision that all minor objects escaped their notice. 

“ But, whatever the cause, it was nevertheless the fact that the Seventh 
Regiment, which at divers times had captured the hearts of the people of 
the principal cities of the country, received but slight notice and attention 
from the good people of Philadelphia. In general orders, dated July 20th, 
Colonel Clark gratefully acknowledged indebtedness to Adjutant-General 
Latta and the staff of Governor Hartranft, to Major-General Bankson and 
staff, First Division, National Guard of Pennsylvania, and to Brigadier- 
General Thayer, Superintendent of Fairmount Park, for official courtesies ; 
to Colonel Benson, First Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania, for the 
tender of his command as an escort to the Regiment; to the Union League 
of Philadelphia, for the courtesies of the League House; to the New York 
Centennial Board, for hospitalities at the New York State Building in the 
Centennial Exhibition grounds; and to Mr. A. J. Drexel and Colonel Joseph 
F. Tobias, for distinguished attentions. To Colonel George A. Bernard, of 
General Bankson’s staff, a popular veteran member of the Seventh Regiment, 
all were particularly indebted for valuable personal and official courtesies. 
The total number of officers and men in camp at Philadelphia was six. 
hundred and forty-four. The expenditures on account of Camp Washington 
were $14,509.06, of which amount about five thousand dollars were paid 
from the regimental treasury.” 
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APPENDIX E. 


TWENTIETH REGIMENT - 


Emergency Troops, 1877, Report of Colonel Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 20, 1877. 
Major General James W. Latta, Adj. Genl. State of Penna. 


GrNERAL: I have the honor to report that, upon the tender of a regi- 
ment by the Veteran Corps First Regiment Infantry, N. G. of Pa., to his 
Excellency Governor John F. Hartranft, for the suppression of riot and 
maintenance of law, it was accepted July 25th, and in compliance with 
Special Order No. 28 C. 8., Headquarters N. G. of Pa., the Regiment com- 
menced recruiting at ten a.M., July 26th, and was mustered into the service 
by companies for the emergency, by Colonel George H. North, aide-de-camp, 
and upon its regimental organization being complete, I was mustered as 
Colonel. It was uniformed, armed, and equipped in thirty-six hours and at 
9 p.m., July 27th, received the following dispatch from Governor Hartrantt ; 
“Move your command at once,’ and left the armory at 10 P.mM., reported 
at West Philadelphia depot, when the following dispatch was received from 
the Governor: ‘“ Embark your troops immediately.” I complied with the 
same, and left the West Philadelphia* depot, en route for Pittsburg, at 
12.20 a.M., July 28th, taking the precaution (as advised by the Governor) 
to detail engineers and firemen from my command, to act, in case the train 
hands refused to run the train. Upon my arrival at Harrisburg, at four 
A.M., I received the following dispatch from the Governor: ‘Do not 
proceed beyond Harrisburg, until you hear from me.” J awaited further 
orders, and at six A.M. received the following dispatch: “Move on from 
Harrisburg through to Pittsburg, and, on your arrival there, report for duty 
to Major General Robert M. Brinton. Keep yourself in communication with 
General Beaver, at Altoona, who has been directed to keep you advised of 
the situation.” I arrived at Altoona, and reported to General Beaver, and 
after some little delay in preparing the train, I proceeded to Pittsburg 
and arrived there, reporting to General Brinton at 6.30 P.M., and was by 
him temporarily assigned to the First Brigade, First Division, N. 'G. of Pa. 
On August Ist, the entire division left Pittsburg, en route for Philadelphia, 
and upon its arrival at Harrisburg, it received orders to proceed to Scranton, 
and upon reaching Nanticoke, on August 2nd, 12.30 a.m., I received verbal 
orders from General Brinton to disembark my regiment, and to proceed, 
cautiously, to Plymouth, by way of the turnpike, arresting all persons found 
out of their houses. The right company was developed as_ skirmishers, 
capturing ninety-two persons, who were, by direction of General Brinton, 
turned over to Capt. A. L. Snowden, First City Troop, at Plymouth. 

In compliance with Special Order No. 6, headquarters First Division, 
N. G. of Pa., dated Scranton, August 4th, I proceeded to Wilkesbarre, 
encamped my regiment between the lines of the Lehigh Valley and Susque- 
hanna railroads, below the South Street bridge, remained there until 
August 6th, when I changed the camp to a healthier location and a more 
commanding position. In compliance with Special Order No. 36, dated 
Harrisburg, August 4th, headquarters N. G. of Pa., and by verbal instructions 
from General Pearson, relieved a battalion of the 15th Regiment, N. G. of 
Pa., at Fairview, on the line of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and continued 
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guarding that point, and patrolling the line Of the same railroad, from same 
point to Mill Creek, from August 10th to August 23rd, until informed by the 
railroad authorities that quiet had been restored. In compliance with instrue- 
tions received from Major General A. L. Pearson, commanding 6th Division 
N.G. of Pa., I detailed companies to guard the following named points: Oak- 
wood Shaft, Lehigh Valley Railroad; Pine Ridge Colliery, Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna Railroad; Mill Creek, Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad; Laurel Run, 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad; Henry Colliery, Lehigh Valley Railroad; 
and in compliance with General Orders No. 7, headquarters Sixth Division, 
N. G. of Pa., I relieved the Sixth Division, N. G. of Pa. Copy of order as 
follows: 
Headquarters Sixth Division, N. G. of Pa., 


Kingston, Pa., Sept. 3, 1877. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 7 


(1) The following named regiments of this command will be relieved 
from further duty, in the Wyoming Valley, as follows, viz: The Four- 
teenth Regiment on Wednesday, September 5th; the Eighteenth Regiment 
on Thursday, September 6th; the Nineteenth Regiment on Friday, September 
7th, and will proceed direct to Pittsburg, over the Delaware and Lackawanna 
and Western, Northern Central, and (via Lewistown) Penna. Central rail- 
roads, when they will be dismissed until further orders, 

(2) The Brigade commander, Fourth Brigade, will make requisition on 
these headquarters at once for the necessary number of passenger and 
baggage cars required to transport his command, and will cause all quarter- 
master’s stores and camp equipage in the possession of the several regiments 
to be turned over (properly packed for shipment) to Major J. B. Steen, 
division quartermaster. 

(3) One day’s cooked rations will be prepared by the regiments on 
the days named in Paragraph 1 of this order, and the regiments be pre- 
pared to move from the station of their respective headquarters at 5 P.M. 

(4) The Hutchinson Battery will remain in camp where now located, 
and Captain E. Y. Breck, upon the withdrawal of the Infantry Troops, 
will report to Colonel Hartley Howard, at Scranton, making requisitions 
for all necessary supplies for his command through him, until otherwise 
ordered. 

(5) Colonel §8. Bonnaffon, Junior, commanding Twentieth Regiment, 
is hereby directed to designate such companies of his command as may be 
necessary to relieve the regiments named in Paragraph | of this order, and, 
for this purpose, will cause the details to report at the headquarters of 
each regiment, at or before noon of the days designated, in the above named 
paragraph. Upon the completion of the above duty, Colonel Bonnaffon 
will, and until otherwise ordered by the commander-in-chief, report to 
Colonel Hartley Howard, at Scranton. 


By Command of Major General Pearson, 


JAMES B. Moore, 
Lieut. Colonel and A. A. General. 


I relieved the following regiments of that command, as follows: Four- 
teenth Regiment, Wednesday, September 5th; Highteenth Regiment, Thurs- 
day, September 6th; Nineteenth Regiment, Friday, September 7th. 
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In order to show the amount of duty performed, and the extent of 
territory guarded, I have the honor to call your attention to the accompanying 
map, which will show the disposition of my command, and the position 
occupied by the several companies of it, and the names of the officers com- 
manding the several companies and detachments, upon its being relieved, 
in compliance with Special Order No. 56, headquarters N. G. of Pa., by the 
First Regiment, Penna. Vols. N. G. of Pa., Col. Hartley Howard, commanding. 

It would be an act of injustice for me to particularize individually; 
sufficient to say that each officer, non-commissioned officer, and enlisted man 
performed his duty faithfully under the most trying circumstances. For 
the manner in which that duty was performed, and the good opinions enter- 
tained by the regiment, I have the honor to submit copies of orders received 
from the different officers, under whose command the regiment served, and 
extracts from the public press. 


Headquarters Sixth Division, N. G. of Pa., 
Kingston, September 7th, 1877. 


SPECIAL ORDER NO. 52 


The Major General takes pleasure in extending to Colonel S. Bonnaffon, 
Junior, and, through him, to the officers and men of the Twentieth Regiment, 
'N. G. of Pa., his high appreciation for the gratifying manner in which he and 
his command have performed every service devolving upon them since being 
assigned to report to his headquarters. Leaving home and business, almost 
within an hour’s notice, this command took the field, and, in less than thirty 
days, was transformed from the mass of citizens of Philadelphia to a 
splendidly drilled and disciplined regiment, one that did not, and the Major 
General is satisfied will not, hesitate to perform any and every duty assigned 
to them, and, in parting with them, he would be remiss in his duty if he 
failed to acknowledge the excellent services of such efficient officers and 
men. 

By Command of Major General Pearson. 
JAMES B. Moore, 


Lieutenant Colonel and A. A. General. 


Headquarters First Regiment Vols. N. G. of Pa., 
Scranton, September 20th, 1877. 


CoLonEL: In parting with your regiment, I desire to express to you, 
and through you to the officers and men of your command, my hearty appre- 
ciation of their soldierly bearing and discipline. 

I regret to part with them, for so many were such thorough veterans, 


and they left their impress on the whole regiment, making it at once a 
more efficient and reliable body of men. 


You and your brother officers are deserving of much credit for the rapidity 
in which you effected such a fine organization. 
1 am, very respectfully, 
Yours truly, 
HartLey Howarp, Colonel. 


ae 
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To S. Bonnaffon, Jr., Commanding the "Twentieth Regiment, N. G. of 
Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., Sept. 14, 1877. 
Col. S. Bonnaffon, Jr., Commanding Twentieth Regiment, N. G. of Pa. 
CotoneL: The undersigned citizens of Wilkesbarre, impressed with 
the value of the services of your command here, would be greatly gratified 
at witnessing a dress parade of your regiment, at such time and place, before 
your departure, as the exigencies of the service will permit. 
Very truly yours, 
StanLeEy Woopwarp Frep. Mrercur 
W. L. ConyneHam G. H. ParrisH 
JNO. McNEISH, JR. CHAS. PARRISH 
C. M. ConyneHam H. Swoyrer 
Lewis C. PAINE A. HANcockK 
Henry M. Hoyt Baker HILLMAN 
A. J. Davis VauGHAN DARLING 
R. B. RIcKETs . M. ReyNoLps 
. M. MILLER 


RAN AS 


Headquarters Twentieth Regiment, N. G. of Pa., 
Wilkesbarre, Sept. 15, 1877. 
Colonel Stanley Woodward, Chas, Parrish and others. 

GENTLEMEN: Your request to parade the Twentieth Regiment, before 
departure for home, is received. The same is granted, and will take place 
the day before our departure, which depends upon the arrival of the new 
regiment, 

Allow me to take this opportunity to thank the citizens of Wilkesbarre, 
through you, for the many acts of kindness, hospitality and friendship 
extended to us whilst performing duty here. 

Respectfully, 
S. BoNNAFFON, JUNIOR, 


Col. Commanding Twentieth Regiment, N. G. of Pa. 


(From the Record of the Times) 


“The parade of the Twentieth Regiment, yesterday afternoon, was one 
of the finest affairs witnessed since the valley had been occupied by the 
troops. From the day the Twentieth reached the Valley, they have been on 
constant duty, and no opportunity has been afforded our citizens of seeing 
them in marching order or of witnessing a dress parade of the entire regi- 
ment. In order, therefore, to gratify them, and, in some slight degree, to 
make a return for their generous hospitality, Colonel Bonnaffon paraded the 
regiment through the principal streets, following, with one or two excep- 
tions, the line of march as published yesterday. The streets were crowded 
with people along the entire line, the crowd growing larger as the regi- 
ment neared the Valley Hotel, in front of which the troops were halted and 
formed in line for dress parade. The military display was witnessed by fully 
twenty-five hundred people, who crowded the streets, and the broad green 
fronting of the river, rendering it almost impossible to pass either in 


carriage or on foot. 
“The whole appearance of men and officers was soldierly, and our 
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citizens appreciated at a glance that the immense interests, guarded by the 
Twentieth for many weeks past, had been in safe hands. They could also 
see, by their marching, drill, and discipline, that Col. Bonnaffon was a 
thorough soldier, and in his entire staff and line officers, the Twentieth is 
commanded by able and experienced men—soldiers, on duty, and gentle- 
men, in social intercourse.” 


“Colonel Hoyt was present at the parade, and forwarded the following 
telegram to Governor Hartranft: 
‘““*Wilkesbarre, Sept. 19, 1877. 


“<To His Excellency Governor Hartranft, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“<«This community, by the presence of not less than 2000 people, at a 
public parade of the Twentieth Regiment, N. G. of Penna., have testified to 
the appreciation~of their services rendered here under your orders, in the 
interest of law and order.’ ” 


The Regiment left Wilkesbarre, for Philadelphia, September 20th, at 
8 a.M., and arrived at Philadelphia, 4 P.mM., where it was mustered out, 
and paid off the same date. 

It is with pride as a soldier, and satisfaction as a citizen, that I call 
your attention to the fact, that, upon the receipt of Special Order No. 28, 
headquarters N. G. of Pa., and in announcing to the Veteran Corps, First 
Regiment, N. G. of Pa., that the regiment offered by them had been accepted, 
they promptly, and with one accord for the public good, uniformed and 
equipped this regiment upon moneys subscribed by loyal and law-abiding 
citizens. I would suggest that such action be taken as will cause the Legis- 
lature to reimburse those citizens who subscribed this money, that in event 
of the like emergency occurring, there may be the same hearty financial 
assistance to aid in the restoration of order and the enforcement of the 
laws. 

I desire to .thank his Excellency, the Governor, John F. Hartranft, 
through you, for the honor conferred in appointing me to the command of 
the Twentieth Regiment, N. G. of Pa. I also thank you for the kindness 
extended to this command. 


I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
SYLVESTER BONNAFFON, JR., 
Late Colonel Commanding Twentieth Regiment, National Guard of Penna. 


APPENDIX. 


ORATION OF COL. WILLIAM MOMICHAEL. LAYING OF CORNER STONE REGIMENTAL 
ARMORY, APRIL 19, 1882. 


There is a theme of martial music which represents the approach, the 
presence and the departing march of a body of soldiery. The first faint 
notes grow clearer and louder until, amid the acclaim of trumpets, the 
brisk beat of drums, and with the quick stride of an aspiring movement, 
the troops sweep by in all the brilliance and panoply of war, and then their 
tread slowly recedes away. For in the past we seem to-day to hear the 
distant footsteps of those determined men who on April 19th, 1861, began 
the historic march of this command, summoned by patriotism and enrolled 
by duty. Storms and darkness were about our founders; States seceding, 
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laws violated, anarchy poisoning the life blood of the nation, and grim- 
visaged war raising its awful front to rend our land in twain. Amid these 
huge throes this regiment was born, and into it was breathed the soul of 
deathless devotion to State and country; and so raising aloft its ever-vic- 
torious standards of discipline and service, it started on that march of 
unbroken honor it has since steadily continued, protecting the city, serving 
the State, maintaining the Union. The memories of its war time blend into 
the distinct experience of our more recent knowledge of its achievements, 
until now it comes before us to-day as strong, as active, as determined as 
ever; worthy of its history, the highest type of citizen soldiery, and in a 
nation restored, peaceful and united, amid the plaudits of the people, and 
with the official approval of the Commonwealth, it passes before us in the 
inspiring vigor of its ardent manhood, and marches forward to its eventful 
future. God speed its onward march, our gallant and valiant First Regiment 
of Pennsylvania. 

We have assembled to-day upon its twenty-first anniversary at the laying 
of the corner stone of its new armory. ‘lhe Ancient Order of Masons have 
sanctioned the occasion by their impressive ceremonial; the State commends 
it through its Executive, the Mayor of Philadelphia, the Major General of 
our National Guard, the friends of the command, and our citizens are here, 
while from other States and our own fellow soldiers have come to testify 
their generous interest and to renew our regard and admiration for their 
friendship and renown. It is especially gratifying that the Twenty-second 
New York and its Veteran Corps give us their presence and approval, and 
we will make their welcome worthy of such men, and show them and our 
other visitors that Philadelphia appreciates this act of fraternity of the 
soldiers of New York, our own and sister States. The event which is begun 
to-day—the building of the armory—is the result of unceasing labor on the 
part of those who have promoted it and great liberality in the contributors 
to the fund. The broad foundations of our armory rest upon the popular 
heart. Every part of the imposing edifice which will rise here under the 
direction of its talented architect will be due to tireless workers and 
unstinted givers. The movement began among the companies, and they have 
constantly aided it with work and means. The Veteran Corps, commanded 
by a distinguished officer of the war, and composed of the élite corps of those 
who have been in active service in the regiment, has been very zealous renewing 
that activity which in 1877 mustered, uniformed, armed and equipped a full 
regiment—the 20th Guard—in thirty-six hours, a feat which its indomitable 
Colonel justly declared was “unprecedented in the military history of 
America.” Indeed, all engaged have espoused the cause with loving ardor. 
On October 23rd, 1878, the Colonel called a special meeting of the board of 
officers, at which were present the trustees of the regimental fund, the trustees 
of the State fund and members of the Veteran Corps, and a general com- 
mittee was appointed to further the object. How well they and _ their 
co-workers have discharged the important duty entrusted to them let this 
day bear witness. Their interest has never flagged, and in estimating what 
they have accomplished, it must be remembered how many other objects have 
claimed: the public support. It has been peculiar good fortune of the com- 
mittee to number among their members one of the original signers of the 
call for that first meeting of citizens in April, 1861, from which this regi- 
ment sprang. He was at that momentous time elected by acclamation its 
first colonel; he led the One Hundred and Nineteenth forth to fight for the 
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Union, and has ever been the constant and unwavering friend of this com- 
mand. His unselfish labors, and those of his untiring associates, shall be 
crowned when in the finished armory their work shall here stand complete. 

The efforts of those engaged in raising funds have met with a response 
characteristic of the large-hearted spirit of this community. A beloved 
officer of the Veteran Corps has repeated for us the magnificence by which 
his civic loyalty to Philadelphia has been so often attested; and while there 
is not time to refer to all who have subscribed, yet it will be seen that each 
has given freely in a similar spirit. The railroad. companies, the banks, 
insurance and other corporations, our publishers, merchants, manufacturers, 
mechanics, and many citizens in various employments, have taken this way 
of showing their substantial appreciation; while the work of various regi- 
ments has been made more congenial by the fact that their numbers are among 
the most influential and successful of the business community, and have 
cheered on the cause by their cordial assistance. But nothing has done more 
to make this undertaking successful than the co-operation of the ladies 
of Philadelphia. Women have always exercised a potent influence in 
American affairs. It was to the generous aid of a woman that Columbus 
owed the means to make his voyage of discovery, and this liberal and 
decisive action of Queen Isabella has been the type of what American 
women have done in American history. No body of soldiers can ever forget 
their courage and self-sacrifice during.all our wars and their interest in all 
good movements, and we of the First, in addition to our other obligations, 
owe them an especial one, because it was under the auspices of the 
ladies of Philadelphia that the Fair was held for the benefit of the armory 
fund, the receipts of which have enabled this corner stone to be laid to-day. 
For more than twenty years the First has never yet, in the war or in the 
State, met the enemy before whom its flag has been lowered, but it yields 
its willing homage to these noble women, conquered by their wisdom, their 
beauty, and their goodness. 

Fellow-citizens: There is a reason and utility in this foundation. A 
record of past prowess would attract your admiration, but, like the antique 
sword of Richelieu, this regiment might be laid aside as an honored weapon 
no longer needed were it not for your knowledge of its necessity and its 
usefulness. In the new era upon whose luminous threshold we stand, the 
glad renaissance of social and intellectual liberty, it is not enough that 
organisms exist. We demand that they shall accord with the enlightened 
progress of the age. Unfettered thought, like the impartial sunlight, is 
exposing the weakness and decrepitude of effete and obsolete constructions 
and hewing down remorselessly the barren fig trees. The dull winter of 
mental servitude is over, and the glorious spring of human thought is at 
hand, full of the abundant promise of affluent freedom. In such an age, 
you sustain this regiment not merely for what it has done, but what it 
will do. You have learned by the experience of the past generation, in the 
State and in the nation, that our institutions to be preserved must be 
defended, and feeling that large standing armies are a menace to republics, 
you look for that defence to a militia composed of the people, sharing their 
labors, knowing their wishes, and representing their devotion to free govern- 
ment. How this command would serve its country if needed in the future, 
you know as you gratefully recall its service in the past. Not only did 
the Gray Reserves, our parent organization, send to the war the 119th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, but many officers and men besides. It was one of its 
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first captains who led the Corn Exchange Regiment, as its colonel, into battle, 
and afterward commanding this regiment, and becoming major general of 
the division, has retired now from active military affairs, but still endures 
with heroic fortitude those wounds received in the service of his country, 
which are more honorable than the decorations of kings. Nor do you fail 
to realize the inestimable value of the command during times of disorder, 
when you recall its admirable conduct during the riots of 1877. Called 
suddenly at that time in the face of immediate personal danger, and to 
the discharge of a delicate and difficult duty, the regiment responded 
instantly, leaving business and pleasure with unquestioning patriotism, and 
exhibiting skill and courage in their leader, officers and men, humane 
moderation toward their fellow-citizens, but an inflexible and undaunted 
support of the government, they restored order by the force of their example 
and strength of their authority. Our people have observed, too, that 
wherever the command goes it carries with it the good name of the city, 
and that in its daily round of duties at home it is an important agency in 
making good citizens. The punctuality, obedience and manly bearing taught 
to the young men are reflected in the precision of their business habits, 
for he who serves well his company will be found prompt and faithful to his 
employer. It was in this practical school of affairs that our present Adjutant 
General acquired that knowledge of the public needs which has given. us 
the best military system this State has ever had, and which is being adopted 
as a model elsewhere. When the National Guard of Pennsylvania marched 
through Washington at the last inauguration, it elicited the highest praise 
from the General of the Army, and excited the admiration and enthusiasm 
of the assembled thousands from all parts of the Union. It was just and 
fitting that on that day, so gratifying to all its friends, there should ride 
at the head of the First Regiment a prominent young business man of Phila- 
delphia, who enlisted in its ranks originally as a private soldier, and 
through continuous and efficient service won those eagles which he now 
wears, illustrating the wise belief of these times, that genuine leadership 
comes from the ranks, and promoted by merit, rests its strength upon the 
free assent of popular approval. 

Soldiers of the First, the future awaits you. The corner stone is 
laid, the armory has been begun. May He who has fashioned above us the 
vast dome of the heavens, and wrought His power in the eternal hills, 
prosper and protect it; and standing here to attest the liberality, the order 
and the prosperity of this great city which it will adorn, may it continue 
through successive generations the chosen place of assembly of brave, unsel- 
fish, patriotic men. 
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ITINERARY OF VISIT, ARTILLERY CORPS OF WASHINGTON GRAYS, TO 
MOUNT VERNON, FEBRUARY 18-28, 1832 (WASHINGTON’S CEN- 
TENARY ) 

[From “History of Artillery Corps of Washington Grays” (MS.), by 

William Houston Patterson, vol. i, pages 191-199.] 

October 3, 1831, it was resolved that a committee be appointed 
to collect subscriptions for the intended excursion to Mount Ver- 
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non; at what precise period the project was first broached cannot 
be definitely determined. 

A favorable report from the committee in January, 1832, 
“ provided forty members could be procured and navigation should 
be open,” followed, and thereupon it was: 


Resolved, That the 22nd day of February next, being the centennial an- 
niversary of the birth of George Washington, ought to be celebrated through- 
out the nation by peculiar demonstrations of the spirit and signal marks 
of the gratitude of a free people for the blessings which they owe to the 
character and exertions of that great and good man. 

Resolved, That the Uorps, having adopted his name and ever looked 
upon his conduct as the brightest example which the citizen, the patriot, 
and the soldier could imitate, will testify their respect to his memory and 
their deep sense of the benefits he conferred upon his country by a visit to his 
tomb on the approaching anniversary. 


The singular feature of this is not the requisite forty members, 
but that the ‘ navigation should be open” to render the excursion 
to Mount Vernon practicable. A glance at the situation will dis- 
play the absolute necessity for open navigation. With the exception 
of the strips of railroad between New Castle, on the Delaware, and 
Frenchtown, upon the Elk River (an estuary of Chesapeake Bay), 
the journey to Mount Vernon and the return therefrom were made 
exclusively upon steamboats. 

Let us preface with the itinerary of First Sergeant Benjamin 
K. Fox, preserved in his roll-book, one of the most precious relics 
of the primeval Corps. Fox, the second lieutenant—so it was said 
—preferred to go in his old place as orderly sergeant, and Joseph 
Mort gave way that he might do so. 


The Light Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, under command of 
Captain Joseph Worrell, Jr., left Philadelphia February 18, 1832, at 6 
o'clock A.M., on a visit to the tomb of Washington with three officers and 
thirty-seven men, accompanied by Captain Francis Johnson’s brass band. 

Arrived at Baltimore at dark, and dark and muddy enough it was, God 
knows, on same day. Had some difficulty in procuring quarters. 

Sunday, 19th, left Baltimore on steamboat Fredericksburg, Captain 
Jenkins, for Washington City. We touched at Alexandria and passed to 
another boat, the Franklin, lying at another wharf, during a heavy rain. 
Proceeded on our passage and arrived at the wharf within two miles of 
the city on Monday about 3 P.M., where we were met by the Corps of 
Washington Grays (Captain Beal), and escorted into town, raining very 
hard all the march and roads very muddy. Got to our quarters (Barnard’s 
Hotel) about half-past 4 p.m. literally soaked through and somewhat cold. 
The officers and non-commissioned officers were invited to the residence of 
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Colonel John G. Watmough (representative from Philadelphia County), 
and were very kindly entertained, meeting @ great many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the Nation. | (Great times! !) 

Tuesday, February 21st, visited the President of the United States, 
Andrew Jackson, and took several glasses of wine—pretty clever old chap! 
Also George M. Dallas, Esquire, and tried the quality of his: good! In the 
afternoon were invited by Colonel Gamble, U. S. Marines, to visit his quarters 
at the Navy Yard, where the same ceremony was gone through, ete., etc., ete. 
Also Samuel C. Potter, formerly of Philadelphia, who, by the by, there 
was no mistake in. 

Wednesday, 22nd February. This morning at sunrise (clear and very 
cold) the Corps was on the march to the boat to convey them to the object 
of their visit (Mount Vernon), where we arrived about 9 a.m. After sending 
a deputation on shore we were permitted to land. We marched from the 
landing (?) in a file up the rugged shore of the Potomac, till we arrived 
on a plain within a few hundred feet of the sanctuary that contained the 
ashes of the Mighty Dead, when the Corps was halted, wheeled into column, 
and reversed; then marched on to the front of the tomb, wheeled into line, 
and, resting on arms. After the band had played a solemn dirge, we were 
ordered to shoulder arms, and then filed off without music to the mansion, 
leaving the sacred spot with feelings that might be felt but not described. 
On arriving in front of the venerable building once the residence of the 
General, we halted and piled arms, and were kindly invited by Mrs. J. A. 
Washington [her husband being confined to his room from indisposition] to 
partake of some refreshments; also to view the mansion and its many curi- 
osities, amongst which was the key of the Bastile (presented to the General 
by General Lafayette). Also an old African, a servant of the General’s 
during the Revolution, in whom it seemed to revive recollections of former 
days once again to see a military display. The Corps was then dismissed— 
after allowing them ample time to gratify themselves, the drum was beat 
to assemble, when we formed, and after the band had played some beautiful 
and pathetic airs, we took up our arms and marched to the landing-place, 
where we re-embarked. After discharging three volleys on board the steam- 
boat, we proceeded on our return to the City of Washington, where a general 
parade of the troops in the place awaited our return. We joined the parade 
and took up the line of march to the Capitol, and were there reviewed by 
something less than forty generals, colonels, ete., etc., etc. The parade dis- 
missed, we marched to our quarters, where an invitation from His Honor 
the Mayor (General Van Ness) awaited us to partake of a collation. We 
did so, and returned to our quarters, pretty tired of the eternal round of 
feasting, etc., ete., etc., and immediately commenced preparing for the balls 
of the evening, to which we went about 8 p.m. A very lovely and fashionable 
company at the Grand Ball, but rather stiff; at the second ball rather more 
sociable; had altogether a pleasant time; kept it up until 4 a.m. 

Thursday, 23rd. This was the only morning the Corps was not engaged, 
and the members took the advantage individually of visiting of divers 
places—the Patent Office, War Office, ete., etc. Among other curiosities 
was the original Declaration of Independence. About noon we left for home 
and got on our way as far as Alexandria about 3 p.m. Here we were literally 
pressed ashore; and after marching through the principal streets, were 
kindly invited by a number of citizens to partake of dinner got up on the 
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spur of the moment; in short, they came very near killing us with kindness, 
It can never be forgotten by our members. 

Friday, 24th February. Left for Baltimore at 12 noon and arrived 
at Baltimore on Saturday about daylight. Raining when we landed, and 
froze; where we were received by several of the Volunteer Corps of the 
day [they were received by the First Baltimore Light Infantry and a de- 
tachment of the United States Marines], who escorted us to our quarters 
at Barnum’s Hotel. Handsomely entertained. 

Sunday, 26th. Went to church (Cathedral). Several of our members 
got asleep. 

Monday, 27th. Left for home per steamboat; clear and cold; landed at 
Chester and stayed all night. [Here the MS. abruptly terminates and the 
historian continues it with a concluding entry.] 

Tuesday, 28th. Reached home about 11 a.m. and were received in the 
neighborhood of the Navy Yard by an escort of the National Grays, Cap- 
tain Fritz; Philadelphia Grays, Captain Cadwalader, and City Phalanx, 
Lieutenant Coane; the whole under the command of Captain Fritz. After 
marching through some of the principal streets the command was dismissed 
at the State House. 


The Baltimore American, in its issue that told of the visit, said: 


Although the weather was unfavorable on Saturday for a parade, yet in 
the afternoon the Grays, without arms, marched to the dwelling of Carroll 
of Carrollton, for the purpose of paying him their respects. The members 
of the Corps were introduced separately to Mr. Carroll, who received them 
with great cordiality. He was in excellent spirits and joined with the 
family in tendering the hospitality of his mansion with a warmth and kind- 
ness of manner in the highest degree satisfactory to the visitors. A re- 
quest was made of Mr. Carroll for a lock of his hair. The old gentleman 
replied, “I have but little, and as I shall not want that long, I will cheer- 
fully comply with your request.” His daughter, who was present, took her 
scissors and cut a lock from his venerable head. It was afterward entwined 
with a portion of the hair of Washington and placed in the medal collec- 
tion of the Corps as the Washington miniature medal. 


From the mass of cumulative tradition surrounding this Mount 
Vernon excursion we cull the following concerning the visit of the 
Corps to the President of the United Shae, Gen. Andrew Jackson. 
As the President approached the right of the line, Johnson’s band 
crashed forth “ Hail to the Chief.” The President, discovering 
he had not the right step, promptly changed, and passing along 
the line, looked every man in the eye. In coming to a “ present 
arms,” the bayonet of one of the muskets struck a large and costly 
cut-glass chandelier. Jackson’s eye instinctively fell wpon the hap- 
less handler of the musket, not in reproof, but in military 
curiosity to discover the effect of the incident upon the man’s 
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steadiness; but finding him apparently unconcerned and motion- 
less as a statue, a gratified smile passed over his face; and he 
afterward expressed his admiration of this evidence of the high 
discipline of the Corps, and proffered to the hero of the occasion 
[Benjamin K. Fox] a commission as first lieutenant in the United 
States Army. Fox was compelled to decline the appointment. 

Upon this unique excursion the Grays expended the sum of 
$1165.60. 


APPENDLX-H. 


SPEECHES DELIVERED AT VETERAN CORPS SEMI-CENTENARY BANQUET AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, APRIL 18TH, 1911. 


Opening Address of Colonel T'heodore E. Wiedersheim 
“VETERAN CORPS, FIRST REGIMENT, INFANTRY, N., G. P.” 


April 18th, 1911. 

I welcome you all, guests, friends, comrades, and particularly the ladies 
whose presence adds such a delightful charm to the evening’s entertain- 
ment, and if you will pardon what may seem to be somewhat of a personal 
allusion, I desire to say that there is present the daughter of the first 
Commander of the Veteran Corps, Colonel Charles S. Smith, who at sixty- 
five years of age took the Thirty-second Regiment into active service at 
Carlisle in July, 1863. That daughter is also the mother of our Surgeon, 
Dr. Charles S. Turnbull. She is now in her 90th year, and takes as much 
interest in the First Regiment of to-day as she did fifty years ago to-night, 
when her father was elected first Captain of Company A. I therefore pro- 
pose the third toast of the evening—to the daughter of the Regiment, Mrs. 
Lawrence Turnbull. 

I congratulate each one ‘upon the pleasant and happy privilege of thus 
coming together upon such an interesting, important and historic occasion 
when we may not only commune with one another, but look back, as it were, 
fifty years—a half century—for this is our Golden Anniversary. I approach 
my task with considerable embarrassment, as I recognize the responsibilities 
in an unusual degree—to speak for others is always a responsibility, but 
to speak for Comrades who have served the City, State and Nation is a 
rare privilege, and it is with great pride that I stand here to-night repre- 
senting and speaking officially for the Veteran Corps of the First Regiment 
as its Commander, 

The 19th of April is one of the most memorable days in the history 
of our country. It was on the 19th of April, 1775, that Captain John 
Parker assembled his small company of Minute Men on Lexington Common 
and confronted the British Forces under Major Pitcairn, and when was 
fought the first battle of the Revolution and the first blood was shed. While 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781 practically closed the 
War of the Revolution, it was on the 19th of April, 1783, just eight years 
after the Battle of Lexington, that Washington discharged the Army, and 
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proclaimed the War at an end. Then the Colonies became the United States 
of America. It was on the 19th of April, 1822, that our Artillery Corps, 
Washington Grays, was organized; and it was on the 19th of April, 1839, 
that our Comrade, General James W. Latta, was born. 

Not the least memorable to us was the 19th of April, 1861, when those 
patriotic citizens assembled in Sansom Street Hall, organized and formed the 
First Regiment Gray Reserves, out of which sprang the 118th and 119th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, whose magnificent heroism in fierce and desperate 
conflicts to maintain the integrity of the nation, to uphold the constitution 
and the law and the supremacy of our ever-adored flag, should fill us with 
enthusiasm and admiration for those brave defenders of the Union. Fol- 
lowed by the Seventh and the Thirty-second Regiments, in the Campaigns 
of Sixty-two and Sixty-three, who rallied at the call of the Governor of 
the Commonwealth for the protection of our homes and the expulsion of the 
invaders who marshalled the cohorts of treason and flaunted the banner of 
rebellion almost at the gates of our State capital. 

In 1877, while the First Regiment was on active duty at the front during 
the dreadful riots at Pittsburgh, the VeTmRAN Corps in thirty-six hours 
organized, recruited, armed, equipped and sent into the field the Twentieth 
Regiment, under Colonel Bonnaffon, who performed most excellent service. 
In subsequent years, when the Command responded for the maintenance of 
law and order during the days and weeks of domestic disturbances in various — 
parts of the State, and the promptness and alacrity with which they reported 
for the Spanish-American War, and to all for their generous gifts of time, 
of labor and of blood, there is due to everyone connected with the Regiment— 
living or dead—a measure of gratitude for the services they have rendered 
the generation in which they lived, and which must be of benefit to the 
generations not yet conceived. 

And this is the message to you, soldiers of the First Regiment who are 
still in the Active Command, just as your predecessors responded so promptly 
fifty years ago and likewise their successors upon every occasion whenever 
danger threatened the commonwealth or imperilled the national life—so 
must you always emulate their example and respond with equal prompt- 
ness and show that the members of the First RreGiMEeNnT are second to no 
body of men—in honor, in valor and in prompt obedience to their country’s 
summons. 

“Then let reverence of the law and respect for the flag be breathed 
by every mother to her lisping babe. Let it be taught in our schools, semi- 
naries, and colleges. Let it be printed in the primers, spelling-books and 
histories. Let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice. In short, let it be the political 
religion of the land. For by these means will liberty and union be preserved, 
and also answer the question why ‘ Paratus’ was adopted as the motto of 
the Frrst REGIMENT.” 


Speech of General James W. Latta, 
“THE SURVIVING EX-COLONELS ” 


Mr. COMMANDER, COMRADES AND FRIENDS: One of our own magazines, 
repeating the views of an English author, said that he “ commends Americans 
for not being afraid to praise a man or call him great while he is still living, 
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and by implication regrets the reserve and tradition which make it difficult 
for the Englishman unreservedly to commend any person or anything that 
is not stamped with the “hall mark of time.” 

I come here to-night as an American, to speak of Americans to Ameri- 
cans. [I come unhampered by British reserve or British tradition. I come 
not afraid to speak well of my comrades or call them great while they are 
yet living.. I come “ not to bury Cesar, but to praise him.” 

Since its organization, eleven Colonels have been borne upon the rolls 
of the First Regiment; seven saw service in the field during the great four 
years of war waged by the United States to overcome the insurgent armies 
of the so-called Confederate States of America. Colonel Napoleon B. Kneass 
was the Colonel of the Seventh Militia in the Antietam and Colonel Charles 
Somers Smith of the Thirty-second Militia in the Gettysburg campaign. 
Five of these eleven were commissioned officers in the Volunteer Army through 
the whole of this great war or the most of it. Each could have joined with 
the old Roman Veteran in his famous saying of the wars of old, “ All of 
which I was and part of which I saw.” ‘Two were colonels of Infantry Regi- 
ments, both from the loins of the one parentage, our own First Regiment, 
the 118th and 119th Penna. Vols., and Colonel Prevost was a Brevet Brigadier 
General. Col. Peter C. Ellmaker was the Colonel of the 119th and Col. 
Charles M. Prevost of the 118th. Two were Assistant Adjutants-General 
of United States Volunteers; one, Col. William McMichael, the other, 
nameless but accounted for; the fifth, Col. R. Dale Benson, was a Captain 
in the line and a Major on the staff. Three were brevetted for specific acts 
of gallantry. One other, General Wendell P. Bowman, was for a time a 
soldier in the ranks of the 198th Penna. Vols. 

Six of these eleven still survive, they are all here, in an unbroken 
sequence of forty-three years of succession, forty-three continuous years of 
regimental history, forty-three years of a vaunted, triumphant, feverish con- 
clusion of one century, and a refreshed, advancing, progressive beginning of 
another. Figures of prominence in this momentous past, characters of force 
and influence still, they deserve some mention here and I am sure your 
gracious favor will permit it briefly. 

Responding while the first blasts of the trumps of war that summoned 
to the colors the flower of the nation’s youth were still in the echo, enrolled 
for three years or the war, of all the battles upon the scroll of his escutcheon 
the most conspicuous and significant, the Peach Orchard and Gettysburg; 
afterwards never flagging in earnest zest in his military zeal to make his 
regiment, the First Infantry N. G. of Pa., the best; out with every year 
in the field through his four years of a Coloneley; leading it amid riot and 
disorder; unparalleled for venom; perilous and appalling, with temper 
even and mind clear, on that fateful Sunday of July 21, 1877, he performed 
a movement happily conceived and wisely executed, that restored confidence 
and courage to a shattered, weary and worn column on the very verge of 
rout and disaster; of a commanding influence, charged with many responsi- 
bilities; much sought after for counsel; business man, citizen, churchman, 
and soldier, wherever he is and whatever he does, Colonel R. Dale Benson 
ever has been and always will be a strength, a prop, a stay and a breeder 
of confidence and courage, so long as there is work to accomplish or a 
purpose to fulfil. 

One of three brothers, who, “when the tiger blood of the Nation was 
up” to free the bondmen and maintain its integrity, all responded to her 
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call; at Carlisle through a hideous night of shot and shell; in the Round- 
house amid shout and jeer of the infuriated mob, every shout a shot and 
every jeer a missile, never missing in peace or absent in war; selected without 
caucus or conference, suggestion or persuasion, spontaneously chosen by 
unanimous consent to be Colonel of the First Regiment of Infantry, when 
the Regiment was much in want of guidance and need of counsel, the eighth 
Colonel, eight years its Colonel and the first to be twice elected, the first 
commissioned officer to be named for the retired list of the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania and now at the head of that roll of honor and distinction, 
nineteen years the commandant of the Veteran Corps, when not of the Regi- 
ment, always with it; of a commanding influence in the sphere of business 
and finance; a citizen of repute, character and force, Colonel Theodore E. 
Wiedersheim has always lent his best energies, his earnest efforts, his dis- 
tinctive powers of persuasion and endeavor to the advancement and better- 
ment of what has been his closest tie to men and affairs, the First Regiment 
Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

A volunteer in the sixties; hastening to the standard when the indus- 

trial disturbances of 1877 had the country in leash, and from thence on, 
for thirty-odd years, an officer of the First Regiment; always maintaining 
its honor and sustaining its prestige; keeping pace with the tactics from 
squad to problem; from column doubled on the centre, to the extended order, 
from rally on the reserve to the advance and retreat, from the smooth-bore 
musket to the rifle of the finest groove, all the while the law his mistress 
and abreast with his profession, Col. Wendell P. Bowman, prominent in 
affairs and a leader among men, twenty years the Colonel, the third of 
the four lost by promotion, rounds up the years of a generation in the 
Pennsylvania National Guard, every duty well done, every responsibility 
faithfully discharged, with highest rank the service can confer, Major General 
and Division Commander. 
» Instinctively of a soldier turn, inbred, too, it would appear in the 
son who follows him, enlisting ere manhood years had come; carving his own 
way, in his own way, all the while in the one organization; advancing 
through merit, and not from fellowship; trusted by his superiors, relied upon 
by subordinates, facing every crisis, meeting every emergency, at the front 
in every riot, with the colors in all disturbances, with a proud record of 
success and achievement, through his six months’ service as Colonel Com- 
manding during the country’s clash with the Kingdom of Spain, a factor 
in public affairs; successful in business, of strong friendship and wide 
acquaintance, more than forty years continuously a soldier of the one 
legion, the First Regiment Infantry, Col. J. Lewis Good, justly earned the 
advancement he so wel] deserved, when as the fourth of our honored Colonels 
to be selected, he was nominated and appointed a Brigadier General in the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

An eminent United States Senator, himself aging, said of a fellow 
United States Senator, who had aged still more, “He is living in the 
dead and silent past; when that time comes to me then let thy servant 
depart in peace.” 

The past we have been talking of is not yet either a dead past or a 
silent past. It wants to speak to you and to those who shall come after 
you of the rich fruits of the heritage it transmits. It has been well said 
by one’ of America’s foremost Statesmen, that the “past alone is secure,” 
and though this past of ours may not be altogether dead nor yet entirely 
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silent, it supplies a past so secure that it furnishes solid and substantial 
foundation upon which may be reared the splendid structure of this pro- 
gressive present, now ripening toward a rich maturity. 

And that this past is neither dead nor silent yet, is quite evidenced here 
to-night that we have “a chiel among us taking notes,’ not so much of a child, 
either, neither does he need so much to be taking notes, for he preserves 
intact in his own proper person that Regimental tradition that no man, 
unless he has been bred of war, or reared among you, shall ever be “ Colonel 
mine.” William I. Hidell had well nigh a quarter century of service to his 
credit, half the life of the tradition, before selected by his brother officers 
of the line, when from the line he was made the eleventh Colonel of the series. 
He had had five years’ training with the artillery, discharged from the 
battery one day, ere the day was over he was again enlisted in Company 
“B” of what is now his own Regiment. He was six months in war, all the 
while a First Sergeant; no better school exists to study temper, know 
character or estimate value. Before one with such a training, sterling worth 
is sure of recognition, the shirk, the drone, the malingerer is beyond the 
pale. A First Sergeant learns just enough to be firm with his soldiers 
and discreet with his superiors. Lidell knows how to stand up for his own 
rights and assert the rights of others that have come to his keeping. He 
has confidence and convictions, has kept pace with the times; knows how 
to do what he is obligated to do, and does it with full and forceful purpose. 


Speech of O. Stuart Patterson, Esq. 


“THE SOLDIERS OF THE UNION” 


CoLoNEL, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: I have been honoured by being 
seated at the high table, and in the society of officers of rank, but I feel 
that it becomes me to speak from the floor, and from among the rank and 
file. 

The days of 1861 bring to my mind a painting. As you look at 
it, you see before you the Coliseum in Rome. Above is the blue Italian sky. 
The sun beats fiercely down upon the Roman citizens, who crowd the benches, 
and upon the Emperor, who sits in royal state, surrounded by his guards. 
The great gates are open, and the gladiators, with swords and shields 
upraised, are marching in; and, as you look, you fancy that you hear them 
ery, “ Hail, Cesar, we who are about to die, salute you.” 

When, in 1861, it was flashed over the wires that the flag had been 
fired upon at Sumter, there was no need for any governmental proclamation, 
for the people called themselves to arms. ‘The assembly was sounded in the 
market place of every town, and on every village green. Loyal men forgot 
their political affiliations, their personal friendships, and their family ties. 
There was the enthusiasm of youth, and the stern resolve of manhood. 
There were shouldering of arms, mounting in hot haste, the drawing of 
swords, the parting tears of those left behind, sharp words of command, and 
“the pith and marrow of the nation” marched to the front, saluting not 
King, nor Kaiser, but paying their homage to that government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” which commanded their loyal 
devotion. 

Then followed weary months and years of waiting; there were inde- 
cisive combats; there was the gloom of defeat, and there was the joy of 
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victory; there were campaigns and battles which will always be of absorbing 
interest to students of military history; great generals won imperishable 
- fame; a multitude of officers and men gave splendid illustrations of the 
military virtues of obedience and endurance, and contempt of death; and 
at last came Appomattox, and there the Angel of Peace rose from out of the 
carnage, and spread her wings over the land, and all the world knew that the 
cause of liberty and order had triumphed, that the country had been saved 
from a present of disunion and a future of anarchy, and that her own sons 
had saved her. 

Let me recall to your minds the appalling record of the country’s 
losses in men. The total enlistments in the Union Army during the four 
years of war, including 230,000 enlistments for short terms, were 2,898,304. 
There were killed in action 67,058. 318,187 were wounded, of whom 43,012 
died, and there died=from disease 249,458. The total deaths were, therefore, 
359,528, and the total dead and wounded were 634,703. 


We, “ with uncovered head, 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who returned not—Say not so! ” 


“Virtue treads paths that énd not in the grave, 
No ban of endless night exiles the brave.” 


Every soldier of the Union feels that the greater honor is due, not 
to the living veterans, but rather to “those other living called the dead,” 
to those who died that the country might live, to those for whom at roll 
eall the proud reply is made, “ dead upon the field of honor.” 

In the arbitrament of arms, the verdict was for the North, and it is the 
irreversible judgment of history that the verdict was just; and yet no soldier 
of the Union can fail to pay his tribute of respect and admiration to 
the courage and devotion of those who fought for the South; nor can any 
soldier of the Union fail to rejoice that the wounds of civil war have been 
healed, and that when, in 1898, foreign war threatened the country, the 
soldiers of Grant and the sons of the soldiers of Grant marched shoulder 
to shoulder with the soldiers of Lee and the sons of the soldiers of Lee. 

But, in the war for the Union, all the services were not rendered, nor 
were all the sacrifices made, by the men who fought. Women, always more 
heroic than men, sent their nearest and their dearest to the war, smiled 
on them proudly, as they marched away, and then, with breaking hearts, 
scanned day by day the lists of killed, and found their only comfort, and 
their only consolation, in caring for the wounded and the, sick. Charity 
opened its stores, and through the Sanitary Commission, the Christian 
Commission, and countless other voluntary agencies, poured forth wealth in 
unstinted profusion for the relief of suffering. Men, whom age, or circum- 
stances beyond their own control, held back from service in the army, 
founded the Union Leagues of Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago; rendered 
invaluable aid to the Government, in providing the sinews of war, and gave 
force and direction to the loyal sentiment of the country. And, in the White 
House was the heroic, and yet pathetic, figure of Lincoln, who lived, and who 
died, “ that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 
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“Great Captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 
New birth of our new soil, the first American! ” 


In the years of the war, there was a seriousness and a solemnity in 
life, of which no words can give you a realizing sense. Every newspaper 
had stories of battles, or skirmishes, or told you of friends wounded, or killed, 
or dying, or dead, of disease. You could not walk without meeting people 
garbed in deepest mourning. Every young man, in or out of the service 
felt that soon his life must end. The shadow of death was over all. And 
yet, finest of all, finer even than death or sorrow, was the resolute deter- 
mination of the loyal North to carry on the war, at all costs, to final victory, 
in the assured conviction, that no sacrifices could be too great, if only they 
made certain the preservation of the Union, and the enforcement of obedience 
to the Constitution and the laws. 

The war for the Union has obvious lessons for the men of to-day. 
The nation is constituted of states, which are not, and which ought not 
to be, in all respects, subject to Federal control; and whose independence of 
action, in the past, has affected, and may, in the future, affect, the interests 
of subjects of foreign powers. There are increasing commercial rivalries 
with other nations. The modern interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine has 
imposed upon the United States grave responsibilities for South American 
countries, Colonies have been acquired. The Panama Canal is 
in process of construction. The unrestrained liberty of the press, 
the freedom of speech not always wisely exercised by politicians in 
high office, the excitability of the mass of the people, and the influence 
of public clamour, form a combination which may some time render difficult 
the preservation of peace. The peaceful arbitration of all international 
complications is, as yet, an iridescent dream. Because of these conditions 
there is an ever-present possibility of war. 

The real soldiers of the war for the Union were not made in a day. 
It needed years of training to convert raw recruits into disciplined veterans, 
to develop armed mobs into armies, and to create Generals who could plan 
successful campaigns, and lead armies to victory. 

It is to-day a national duty to increase our small, but highly efficient 
Regular Army, and to foster and encourage the National Guard, the nursery 
of the Volunteer Armies of the future. 

That government for which the soldiers of the Union fought, was the 
government created by the Constitution; the government whose essential 
principles are the preservation of the constitutional relations between the 
United States and the States; respect for the courts and the administration 
of justice; executive enforcement of laws made by the Congress; legislation 
by the elected representatives of the people in the House, and of the states 
in the Senate, without executive dictation, and without referendum, or 
recall, or any other contrivance for giving effect to mob rule; the protection 
of property; and for the citizens all liberty that is not inconsistent with 
the maintenance of order. Not the least of the advantages of the Constitu- 
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tion is that its framers, as Mr. Lowell has said, “put as many obstacles, 
as they could contrive, not in the way of the people’s will, but of their 
whim.” It is the fashion of the hour to call that Constitution effete and 
obsolete, and demagogues out of office, who want to get into office, and 
demagogues in office, who want to get into higher office, vie with each other 
in exhorting the people to adopt hasty and ill considered amendments to 
that Constitution. But the people know that, under that Constitution, the 
Government has survived the shocks of foreign, and of civil war, and has 
overcome the disintegrating effects of the expansion of territory, and the 
growth of population, and that the mass of people have borne lighter burdens 
of taxation, and have enjoyed a larger measure of prosperity, than has ever 
fallen to the lot of the people of any other country. 

Is it not wise to let well enough alone? 

The people can Be trusted, and when they clearly understand the issues, 
they will rally, as they did in 1861, for the defense and preservation 
of all that is valuable in American citizenship. 

Demagogues strut their brief hour upon the stage, but they are mortal, 
and they die. Political parties abandon their distinctive policies, and are, 
as they deserve to be, driven from power. But the principles of freedom 
are immortal, and the spirit of 1861 is not dead. 


“ Hail, O Cesar, we, who are about to die, salute you.” For the soldiers 
of the Union, 
“The horologe of time 
Strikes the half century with a solemn chime.” 


Soon, in the order of nature, must come the march with arms reversed, 
we will not see; the funeral dirge, the taps, the volleys three, we will not 
hear. And yet, whatever of good, or ill, fortune may have brought to us, 
some possessions there are of which the fates cannot deprive us. We have 
had our “one crowded hour of glorious life.” Who would be young again, 
at cost of loss of memories of march, of campfire, of fight, of that comrade- 
ship which is known only to those who, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
have looked death in the face; and of that love of country which was the 
inspiration of our youth, and will be, to our latest breaths, our dominating 
thought? 


“Oh beautiful, our country, ours once more 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 

And letting thy set lips. 


The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover, or of poet, 
Could tell our love, and make thee know it.” 


What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
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Speech of Rev. Wilson’ R. Stearly. 
“SOME TYPES OF HEROISM ” 


Sitting here to-night, I have been trying to ferret out just what it is 
which makes an occasion of this sort so brilliant and joyous. There is 
something about the military which always attracts us. I suppose every 
child mimics the soldier, and every boy looks forward to some service 
in the Army or Navy; and on no other occasion, perhaps, do we feel quite 
the same thrill of heart and have as many waves of emotion passing over 
us as when we take part in an anniversary like the one we are celebrating. 

I have thought to-night that part of the keen zest and joy of such a 
gathering may be due to the quality of the men who are here present, 
and whom we to-night remember. The American soldier and sailor has 
always been an attractive personality. I remember a story which appeared 
some years ago in Harper’s Round Table. “Just after the war of 1776,” 
says the writer, “an American frigate visited England. Her crew of 
gallant tars had been principally recruited from the fisheries, and some 
of them, it is to be acknowledged, did not compare favorably in appearance 
with the spick-and-span, jaunty English naval seamen, for the former were 
of all shapes and sizes, from the tall, round-shouldered, long-armed Cape 
Coder, down to the short, wiry members of the ship’s company who had 
hailed from various ports farther south, where less brawn was to be found. 

“One day the captain of the American ship paid a visit to the com- 
mander of the British man-o’-war at anchor in the same harbor. The cox- 
swain of the gig was a great, lanky seaman, whose backbone was so rounded 
as to form a veritable hump. While the boat rested at the gangway of the 
visited vessel the English sailors gathered in the open ports and ‘ took 
stock,’ in a rather disdainful fashion, of the occupants of the gig. At 
last one of the seamen on board the man-o’-war called down to the cox- 
swain: 

“<?Hllo there, Yankee; I soy what’s that ’ump you ’ave on your back?’ 

“The American sailor looked up, and called back, quick as a shot: 
‘That’s Bunker Hill!’ ” 

I heard not long ago of the device of a private in our present-day army 
which exhibited quite as much wit and ability to take care of himself. In 
a brigade which was under the command of a general who believed in a 
celibate Army, a private who had two good-conduct badges and money in 
a savings bank asked permission to marry. ‘“ Well, go away,” said the 
general, “and if you come back to me a year from to-day in the same frame 
of mind, you shall marry. Ill keep the vacancy.” On the anniversary, 
the soldier repeated his request. “But do you really, after a year, want 
to marry?” inquired the general in a surprised tone. “Yes, sir; very 
much.” “Sergeant-major, take his name down. Yes, you may marry. I 
never believed there was so much constancy in man or woman. Right face; 
quick march!” As the man left the room, turning his head, he said, “ Thank 
you, sir; but it isn’t the same woman.” 

I think there is illustrated in both of these incidents what has been 
eminently characteristic of our American soldiery from the beginning. 
They have been men who could take care of themselves. They have always 
been characterized by resourcefulness and initiative. When one thinks back 
over the history of our country, he is apt to feel that what the old darky 
servant said about General Jackson, after his death, applies equally well 
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to the rank and file of the American army and navy. A clergyman met 
Jackson’s servant after his death, and asked him whether he thought 
General Jackson would go to Heaven. “I don’t know, boss, ef he will go 
for sure, but he can if he wants to,” replied the darky. 

There are, however, other reasons for the keen interest which we all 
feel in an occasion like this, and I am going to venture to suggest what 
seem to me to be three elements which enter into our solemn rejoicing 
to-night. 

I think the first of them is denoted by the word “memories.” There 
is perhaps no experience which develops memories of so unique a kind and 
so lasting a character as the experience of war. Those who go to war 
are mainly in the hey-day of youth. The armies of the North and South in 
1861-1865 were made up of men under twenty-one years of age. This is 
the age of camaraderie. It is the age of adventure. It is the time when 
the whole nature blossoms out, and is laid hold of by dreams of persona] 
achievement and the thirst for action. As you look back to-night over 
the long years which have intervened between the time of your service and 
this moment, there is no doubt that there come into your minds a flood 
of memories, and I should not, I think, miss my guess, if I ventured to 
state that to-night here and there in all parts of this hall have been told 
many reminiscences of by-gone days. In a book which I sometimes hear 
read, and which is popular among the children of our day, there is a rhyme 
which goes as follows: 


“The soldier is a splendid man 
When marching on parade, 
And when he meets the enemy, 

He never is afraid. 


And when he fires his musket off 
He loads it up again, 

And when he charges on the foe, 
Resistance is in vain. 


And when he marches home again, 
He’s called a hero bold, 

And many very wondrous tales, 
Are by the soldier told.” 


It is these very many wondrous tales which come up into our minds on 
this occasion. Some of them are sad and pathetic. Others are trans- 
figured by a splendid sacrifice and many, of course, are lightened up by that 
tinge of humor and good nature which is so prominent an element in 
our American character. I suppose that there is no possession of greater 
worth to old men such as some of us here to-night are coming to be, than 
memories of noble and good and tender scenes from the past. It is probable 
when we commence to go down hill, and find the sun of life sinking farther 
and farther into the west, as one by one the interests and the activities of 
our manhood are lessened, that what remains to the end, growing ever more 
precious and beautiful, is that treasure house of our memory in which 
have been stored up during the years many experiences which it is forever 
a joy to recall. To-night, beyond peradventure, the minds of many go 
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back and recall such scenes and things in the active and stirring days of 
the past. You remember how your heart bounded with hope and expecta- 
tion as you donned the uniform of your country for the first time. You 
remember the pang in your ‘heart when you saw the last farewell waved from 
certain loved ones, and then the fatigue of long days and nights of watch- 
ing; the wild excitement of times of peril and the mad thirst and craving 
in active warfare; the bitter lust to kill which arises in us in the heat 
of conflict; the wounds and deaths of comrades; the experiences of the 
prison; the review at the end, and the honorable discharge. Each man will 
have certain of these memories associated with the scenes in which he took 
most active part and with the other men who were his comrades in the days 
of old. Some here to-night and some gone into the silent land—who have 
joined that great majority upon the other side. 

On an occasion like this there are certain songs which we always 
love to sing. Everybody knows “John Brown’s body” from the beginning 
to the end. Some know the first verse of the “Star spangled banner,” and 
some still sing with zest and joy “ We'll rally round the flag.” But among 
all the songs that we sing when we gather upon such an anniversary there 
is none that stirs our memories and fills our hearts with emotion like that 
of “Auld Lang Syne.” And perhaps the verse of that song which best 
expresses the thoughts that are in our hearts is the second verse, which 
is not so often sung: 


“We twa hae paidl’t i the burn 
From morning sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid have reared 
Sin Auld Lang Syne.” 


The second reason for the solemn joy of an occasion like this is to be 
found, I think, in the consciousness, not unjustly present in our minds and 
hearts, of that element of self-sacrifice which always belongs to the character 
of a true soldier. At a gathering like this, some years ago an American 
soldier was introduced to speak as one who had lost his arm during the 
Civil War. In beginning his address, he denied that this is so, saying, “ It 
is true of the great majority of those who enlisted in the army and navy 
of the United States in those dark days, that when we entered the service 
of the country, we vowed and dedicated everything to her. We laid upon 
the altar of our country’s liberty all that we were and all that we had. We 
gave up everything to start with, and whatever we brought out of that 
conflict was just so much clear gain.” I think we all understand the spirit 
this American general was endeavoring to describe in these high spoken words. 
I have already referred to the great spell of attractiveness which the soldier 
exercises upon us all. There are some who think that a great part of this 
attractiveness is due to the brilliant uniforms and the martial musie which 
go along with the regiment. I dare say that there is some bit of truth in 
that point of view. But I am sure that the real truth lies in another direc- 
tion. It rises from the dim consciousness in all our minds that the pro- 
fession of the soldier involves, as few other professions do, self-abnegation. 
The sinking of individual preferments and ambitions; the merging of one’s 
personality into a larger whole and the placing of one’s will at the disposi- 
tion of a superior. The soldier serves not himself, but his country. His 
obedience is due first to his immediate superior, and through him, step by 
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step, to the highest offieer of his native land, his king or the president of 
his country, and in such allegiance and devotion there is somewhat that 
is religious. I am persuaded that a great reason for the distinction which 
we accord the soldier, and the almost reverence in which he is held by many, 
lies in the recognition of this high and fine quality which is required of 
him. The largeness and the worth of a personality, I suppose, are chiefly 
to be measured by the greatness of its cherished aims and purposes. Men 
are great in proportion as they have great masters; as they devote their 
lives to noble and enduring objects. This is why the soldier’s breast quite 
justly swells with pride in the hour of his service and in the time when he 
looks back upon that service across the vanishing years. He knows that he 
gave himself and his service for an end and object which was not entirely 
selfish. He knows that he was for the time being the representative of the 
nation, carrying in himself and setting forth in the embodiment of an 
individual its highest aims and its most glorious ideals. I remember those 
fine words of Colonel Ethan Allen’s when in the first struggle of our fore- 
fathers for liberty, he demanded the surrender of Fort Ticonderoga. From 
within, the British officer inquired in whose name surrender was demanded, 
and he replied, “In the name of the great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.” The soldier fights not for himself, and not only for his own 
fireside and his own neighbor. He fights for his country and for his God; 
for those that shall come after and for principles of justice and righteousness 
which he believes are essential to all true human well-being. 

There is another thing we do well to consider to-night. It is probable 
that the greatest service of this organization is not that which it has rendered 
in times of actual warfare. J do not mean for a moment to speak lightly 
of what this regiment has done in its past history. Nay, I should be the 
first to raise my voice in solemn hymns of praise for the actual accom- 
plishments of the men of the Old Guard, and those of this fellowship during 
all the years, who have bravely and faithfully done their duty when they 
have been called upon by the authorities of the state and nation. But 
I have a notion that the greatest services that we render are indirect 
services. Not in things themselves lies the most precious fruitage of life, 
but in the results of things. The deeds that we do are like seeds sown 
into a good and fruitful soil, and the influences resulting from our deeds 
are like the flowering and the fruitage. Perhaps the chief contribution of 
this regiment to society lies in what it has done to develop in the hearts 
of those who have belonged to it, and in the minds of men generally, the 
spirit of heroism. It is possible that not every man who has belonged to this 
regiment has been a hero. Just as every man who has been baptized into 
the Christian religion is not a practical and good Christian. But beyond 
question, the influence of this regiment has been in the direction of stimu- 
lating that spirit of unselfish service, yes, that heroic spirit of sacrifice, 
without which society cannot live. There are things which the law cannot 
do. Man does not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceeds out 
of the mouth of God, and the spirit of heroism is one of those divine words. 
It is by this spirit that the dull and common-place and self-seeking life of 
man is transfigured and glorified. 

I do not wish to detain you long, but you will permit me, perhaps, to 
suggest that there are three types of heroism, all of which have been pro- 
duced in the history of your organization. 

The commonest and perhaps the lowest is the heroism of action. I 
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read some months ago, in General Morris Shaff’s story of the Battle of the 
Wilderness, a pleasing incident connected with General Lee, which illus- 
trates this spirit. At a certain moment during the engagement, Lee ordered 
the Texas brigade into action. Lifting his voice above the din of battle 
he cried, “My brave Texas boys, you must charge.” With a yell they 
started forward, and behind them they heard the voice of the general crying, 
as he spurred his great charger after them, “Charge, men, charge.” They 
went through and over the guns of their fortifications and Lee after them, 
but as the men of the battery perceived his danger, voices were raised on 
every side, crying, ‘‘Come back, come back, General Lee.” But with his 
warm brown eyes aflame, he paid no attention, and gave no heed to the 
warning, until at length a sergeant, springing up in his pathway, grasped the 
bridle on Traveller’s neck, pulled him down, and turned his head to the 
rear, which was the general’s rightful place. There was a scene which the 
mind of a soldier loves to dwell upon; the general rebuked by the private, 
and the private risking his all for the sake of love for his superior officer. 
You will know how men’s hearts are moved to do such deeds in the thick 
of battle. Men do not calculate upon the chances. They do not stop to 
inquire if such a thing is possible. They do. not count the cost to them- 
selves. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, “ Thou must,” 
The youth replies “I can.” 


There is a kind of heroism which the soldiery of the nation bestows as 
a great gift upon all its young men. It is as though this regiment was 
repeating to every young man in this city to-night those words which Duke 
Claude of Guise spoke to his son, Francis: ‘“ Remember, my son, that the 
reputation of a gentleman is built upon the ruins of his body.” 

There is a heroism of a different, and I venture to think a slightly 
finer, sort than the heroism of action. It is what one may speak of as the 
heroism of endurance. In his novel, “The Caxtons,’ Bulwer-Lytton has 
told something of the story of a great English preacher of the earliest 
days of the Nineteenth Century. Robert Hall was one of the great evan- 
gelists—one of the most potent religious forces of England a hundred years 
ago. His experience was one of intense severity. He was afflicted all his 
life with an incurable disease, which subjected him to such complicated 
physical tortures as few men are called upon to suffer. For more than 
twenty years he never had a clear night of rest, though driven to the con- 
stant use of opiates in incredible quantities. Twice his mighty spirit was 
touched with madness, but he overcame all with tremendous spirit and 
wondrous bravery, and this is how Bulwer-Lytton makes the captain hero 
of his story speak of Robert Hall’s biography: 

“What I have seen in this book is courage. Here is a poor creature 
rolling on the carpet with agony, from childhood to death tortured by a 
‘mysterious incurable malady—a malady that is described as an ‘internal 
apparatus of torture,’ and who does by his heroism more than bear it— 
he puts it out of power to affect him, and though (here is the passage) his 
appointment by day and by night was incessant pain, yet high enjoyment 
was, notwithstanding, the law of his existence. Robert Hall reads me a 
lesson—me, an old soldier, who thought myself above taking lessons in courage 
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at least. And as I came to that passage when, in the sharp paroxysm before 
death, he says, ‘I have not complained, have I, sir?—and I won’t complain! ’— 
when I came to that passage J started up, and cried, ‘Roland de Caxton, 
thou hast been a coward! and, had thou hadst had thy deserts, thou hadst 
been cashiered, broken, and drummed out of the regiment long ago!’ ” 

I think every brave man with a soldier’s heart finds himself’ echoing 
the sentiment of this old captain. There are both in war and peace, times 
when what has to be endured costs far more than what one actually attempts 
to do. The world was stirred some months ago by the story of the Japanese 
officer in command of the submarine ship, whose machinery had gone wrong, 
and who, from the death-cage in which he and his companions found them- 
selves, sent a last message to his superior officers, detailing with immense 
care- the cause of the accident, endeavoring to make some contribution to 
the future safety “of his country and facing the end with immense calmness 
and bravery. There is a man in this city—he may be in this hall to-night 
for all 1 know—who in the ordinary course of his soldier’s duty sat down 
at an officer’s mess in a country reeking with disease. There were ten of 
them at the beginning. They saw their number gradually diminish until 
at length only three were left there. There came from them no murmur 
or complaint or faintest request for relief from a difficult post. If this 
man knew to-night that I was going to speak of this thing, he would have 
asked me not to refer to it. This ts the fine temper and noble spirit of 
the soldier. This ability to endure hardness; this heroism in the bearing 
of suffering and the facing of death and worse, is a great contribution to 
the world. 

There is a heroism different from both the heroism of action and the 
heroism of endurance, which is the heroism of faith. Senator Nelson, of 
Minnesota, has revealed a bit of his personal experiences, when, as a young 
man, he served in the Fourth Wisconsin in 1863. On the eve of the Battle 
of Port Hudson, on June 14th of that year, he says that his regiment was 
drawn up in order and informed that at the break of day they were to 
take their places upon the firing line, and then he says he looked around 
the regiment and “I found I was the only Norwegian there, and I went back 
to my tent and knelt down and prayed that on the morning I might bring 
no disgrace upon either my native or my adopted country.” The true 
soldier is always the servant of a great idea. He serves the spiritual 
and immaterial cause. He endures as seeing the invisible. He is there in 
the ranks because he believes in a certain cause. It is not the pay or the 
prospect of adventure or the hope of promotion which nerves him and keeps 
him true and steadfast. It is a consciousness of destiny. It is something 
within him replying to a great call that comes from the world around him, 
yes, that comes down from the world above him. He lives and dies in faith. 
The object of his affection is his country and the source of his courage 
and the strength of his spirit is God. 

Now the greatest service of this organization, I do verily believe, lies 
in the fact that it has been the means of developing heroism in the minds 
and hearts of many. With the passing of the years the number of the 
veterans decreases. The number of those who are able to tell the story 
of the past grows less. The record of the definite achievement of this organiza- 
tion in future years will have to be read from a book. The voices of the actors 
therein will be silent, and it will be the historian and the poet who will cele- 
brate your deeds. And what I think they will celebrate in the future will be not 
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the deeds themselves. It will not be Antietam or Bull Run, or Vicks- 
burg, or Gettysburg, but it will be the spirit of service and the spirit of 
heroism. These things are essential elements of that great thing which men 
call honor, and honor is a quality which all men appreciate. Underneath 
and above all creeds; independent of all philosophies about life; quite 
apart from all traditions and customs of our inheritance, we know what 
bravery means, what obedience to orders betokens; what willingness to die 
for duty signifies in a man. 

There is an incident told in the account of Sir Charles Napier’s war 
against the robber tribes of Northern Sinde, which 1 will venture to recount 
before I sit down. 

“A detachment of troops was marching along a valley, the cliffs over- 
hanging which were created by the enemy. A sergeant with eleven men 
chanced to become separated from the rest by taking the wrong side of 
a ravine, which they expected soon to terminate, but which suddenly deep- 
ened into an, impassable chasm. The officer in command signalled to the 
party an order to return. They mistook the signal for a command to 
charge; the brave fellows answered with a cheer and charged. At the sum- 
mit of the steep mountain was a triangular platform, defended by a 
breastwork, behind which were seventy of the foe. On they went, charging 
up one of these fearful paths, eleven against seventy. The contest could 
not be doubtful with such odds. One after another they fell; six upon the 
spot, the remainder hurled backwards; but not till they had slain nearly twice 
their own number. 

“There is a custom, we are told, amongst the hillmen, that when a 
great chieftain of their own falls in‘ battle, his wrist is bound with a thread 
of red or green, the red denoting the highest rank. According to custom they 
stripped the dead, and threw their bodies over the precipice. When their 
comrades came up, they found their corpses stark and gashed; but round 
the wrist of every British soldier were twined the red threads of honor.” 

This, I think, is the great word which this anniversary has to utter 
to-night. From all who are gathered here goes forth to the young man 
of our community this message: “Nothing is greater than honor, and 
honor means to seek not one’s own, but the common good; the willingness 
when there is need to endure and to suffer hardship, yes even to lay down 
one’s life for the well-being of all.” 


Speech of Major-General 0. Bow Dougherty, Division Commander of the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania 


CoLONEL WIEDERSHEIM, VETERANS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is some- 
thing to have participated in this magnificent event, and to have been the wit- 
ness of the beautiful tribute paid by this gathering to the daughter of the first 
Captain of the original company which became the nucleus of the regiment 
which fifty years ago to-night assembled to answer President Lincoln’s call. 
As a Connecticut Yankee from what was in ante-revolutionary days the 
Western Reserve of Connecticut in Pennsylvania, I may say that I come 
from the Wyoming Valley down here to be among our ancient enemies, the 
Pennamities, to help participate and commemorate the valiant record of 
the sons of Pennsylvania, and it was worth all the travel to see that dear 
old lady, the mother of Major Turnbull, wave her response to the welcome 
which you have splendidly honored her with. 
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It is,indeed fitting that in this commemoration, that our glorious 
American motherhood and womanhood shall not have been forgotten. 

Two score years and ten have passed and gone since those days when the 
heart of the country was stirred to its depths under the impulse of the 
inevitable conflict that was to plunge the nation into four years of bloody 
fratricidal war. Of those who sit about these tables to-night, who then 
were in the first years of their young and splendid manhood, it is extremely 
doubtful that the dire tragedy of the nation’s future could possibly have 
been revealed to any of them. ‘The chances are that no revelation was ever 
made to anyone of what was to come. It is indeed rare that any con- 
ception of stupendous movements such as stirred and thrilled the people in 
those four years, could have preceded the great events which followed and 
kindled the imagination with a glimmer of the dreadful happenings which 
were to carry the banner of the free to the fields of rebellion and carnage, 
where it was to feel the hot breath of civil war. 

Oh! what a drama was being enacted in those first days. The Con- 
federacy had mounted the stage at Montgomery. Fort Sumter had been 
fired upon and its intrepid garrison had surrendered. Treason had rung 
up the curtain and the trumpet call of a nation had reached the ears and 
the hearts of men who went forth that Old Glory might live and wave 
as hopefully and as bravely as it did at Monmouth and Brandywine and 
Princeton and Saratoga and Yorktown and on the plains of Mexico. 

The irreconcilable animosity between Freedom and Slavery, and the 
inexorable march of civilization had decreed the fate that was to follow and 
the prayers of those who cried for help, like David of old to his God, 
“Give us help from trouble, for vain is the help of man,” availed not. The 
sombre cloud of war was over all and the death grapple was on. 

It is difficult, indeed, for those born since the war to realize what 
mighty elements were involved in that fearful struggle. But you who 
are here to-night, the last remnants of that old army who saw the angrily 
swerving flashes and the deep muttering outbursts of thunder where the 
battles for freedom were waged, can better appreciate and realize what all 
those years were and what the years which have come between have brought 
the people and the nation. 

Somehow I always feel in the presence of the gray and grizzled veterans 
of the Civil War that their deeds and their lives make them the true orators 
of these occasions. To-night we are celebrating in glorious memory the 
departure of the Washington Grays for the front. It seems to me that no 
other thought save praise for the spirit of their patriotism should intrude 
upon the memory of those days and those men who were the makers of armies 
and the winners of victory. And in those first hours when the North put 
on its armor and drove from its view every fear of death, the spirit of 
this Regiment was the spirit of the people. 

To-night we honor your valor and pay tribute to your heroism and 
your deeds—deeds and acts which in common with like deeds and actions 
of like men have given us all a glorious heritage to preserve and protect. 

We of the younger army,—of the new army if you please,—glory in 
the memory of those years of accomplishment, realizing to the full the vast 
measure of your devotion and your service. 

If it is true that love of country is next to love of God, then those 
who have served their country can in the last hours be content. 
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Address of H. K. Bush-Brown, the Sculptor 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE VETERAN Corps: I consider it 
a great honor to be present on this occasion and especially so that I am 
called upon to speak. I had not been forewarned that an address was 
expected of me, but since this is my privilege, I would like to call your 
attention to the immortality of ideals. Generations come and go; nations 
grow and pass away, only the ideals they hold, and live for, and die for, 
are eternal. Men and measures succeed or fail, nations live or die, just 
in proportion as they hold to the ideal. The ideal always has been and 
always will be expressed by the words “ Home and Liberty.” 

Jf you want anything done in the world, you will find the most efficient 
men are those with home and family. 

This, however, is not my subject, but I wish to emphasize that the 
man who has the home ideal, has also the liberty ideal to defend it. Not 
for himself alone, but for the spirit of the brotherhood of man that is in 
him. 

To-day, we have war talk on one side of us and a shout for perpetual 
peace on the other. Peace at any price, always has been and always will 
be an ignominious peace. Peace that accentuates an ideal always has been 
and always will be a glorious peace. ‘lhe wars of the past and the treaties 
of peace that have been concluded by reason of them have been efforts at 
formulating into law the inalienable rights of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Show me a people without the ambition of the ideal 
and I will show you a people without a history. 

It seems to me there are just three sorts of people in the world, those 
who build the homes, those who defend the homes, and those who adorn 
the homes. Each one follows the same ideal in a different form. The first, 
those who build, are in the greatest danger of losing sight of the national 
ideals and may cry for peace at any price; for the rare acquisition of 
wealth and the mere enjoyment of wealth always have had a tendency to 
produce selfishness, and selfishness ever cries for peace. 

Those who rush forth for the defence of the home and the ideal, 
have been generous and self-sacrificing spirits. This is the group I am 
addressing to-night. There remains the third group, those who adorn 
the home, the poets and artists whose function is to interpret the ideals 
of the nation to the world at large. How far I have succeeded in inter- 
preting the ideals in this statue which you have honored me by command- 
ing of my hands, I leave it to you and the world to judge. 

I have endeavored to portray one who knew the hardships and horrors 
of war, but who counts his own sacrifices and his own sufferings as nothing 
when weighed against the national ideal of liberty and the brotherhood of 
man. 

You do well to make the fiftieth anniversary of your own organization 
an occasion for the emphasis of the fact that the nation has had ideals 
that are worth fighting for. The menace of the Republic is not the lack 
of peace alliances, but we may well fear that in the comfort of our pros- 
perity and our prolonged peace we are in danger of losing sight of the 
national ideals that are a heritage of our past, and have cost countless lives 
to defend. 

It is our duty to transmit to our children in as full measure as we 
have received those ideals of liberty which we enjoy. 
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Let us here fervently hope that our people always will have such high 
ideals that the nation will be ever ready to maintain them by force of armies 
if necessary. Therein is the only guarantee of Peace. Preparations for 
war without high ideals is a menace to peace, therefore I will leave this 
subject where I began, only the ideal is eternal. 


Speech of Brig.-Genl. Thomas J. Stewart, the Adjutant General 
Chief of Staff 


“THH NATIONAL GUARD ” 


We have entered upon the period of semi-centennial anniversaries of 
the greatest and most important period of all the centuries; of the bloodiest 
conflict of modern times, and upon the outcome of which depended more 
for humanity and for government among men than ever before, hung upon 
the fate of armies. It is well that Philadelphia, the most loyal and patriotic 
city of that time, should thus early assemble to pay tribute to her soldiery, 
and recall the stirrimg events and fateful occurrences of the early 60’s, 
and to-night in this war-recalling presence, we are grateful and joyous that 
all is quiet along the Potomac. “Not a rifleman hid in the thicket,” no 
blaring bugle, shrieking fife, or rolling drum calling men to battle. Old 
Glory’s stars are still in their place,» and the flag of a reunited country 
is waving over every foot of our vast domain, and is respected, honored, 
and saluted by every nation in the world. Fifty years is but an atom 
in the centuries of time that have passed into history, but it is more than 
half of the time allotted to the individual. Every man that answered 
the call in 1861, has passed far beyond that limit; some may have in a 
measure the buoyancy of youth, others are bent in form, halting in step, 
but all still full of that patriotism that led them from the paths and 
pursuits of peace to the fields and hazard of war. Some of these men 
are gathered about this table to-night enjoying to the very full this occasion, 
singing the old songs, recalling their soldier and sailor days. They touch 
elbows with the men and soldiers of a later period, who, inspired by the 
achievements and the glories of the earlier war, rallied under the old flag, 
willing to do, to dare, and to die to keep the glory of our stars undimmed, 
and our matchless ensign untarnished. This splendid regiment whose Vet- 
eran Corps is here assembled, has a conspicuous place in both wars. In 
fifty years it has given to the State and the Nation splendid service. No 
call to duty ever found its men irresponsive or tardy. It gave its full 
share to the list of immortals, and won its place on the pages of history. 
From out its rank there came great leaders and great soldiers, men who 
honored their city and their State, and whom this Nation should ever hold 
in grateful remembrance. We sometimes fail to properly appreciate our 
privileges and our blessings. What a glorious privilege it is to live within 
the shadow of Valley Forge and Gettysburg, to have the companionship of 
the priceless treasures of the Revolutionary period, to live within a State 
whose sons were first on duty, and on whose soil was struck the blow that 
sent rebellion to its grave, and made forever immortal the Philadelphia 
Brigade, and also Philadelphia’s foremost soldier, the controlling genius 
of Gettysburg, the great George Gordon Meade. 

It is a great privilege and a great honor to be here in patriotic Phila- 
delphia, to mingle with her soldiery and pay tribute to the men of whom 
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she is so proud. It is a great privilege to look upon such a scene graced 
by the presence of the women of Philadelphia, who with enthusiasm for 
the right, and tenderness for the suffering, sanctified with their affection 
and their love, the Armies of the Union. Women shared the privations of 
the War,—they suffered at home— 


“She fought the hardest fight 
Not in the storm of battle 
Where the drum’s exultant rattle, 
The onset’s maddening yell, 
The scream of shot and shell 
And the trumpet’s clangor soaring, 
Over the cannon’s roaring, 
Thrilled every vein with fire, 
And combat’s mad desire. 
She fought her fight alone 
To the sound of dying groan, 
The sob of failing breath, 
The reveille of death.” 


They were the builders of the temple along with their warrior brothers. 
They helped to make it the grand memorial that it is to the soldier and 
the sailor, and to the magnificent men and women of America, and so, as 
we to-night recall the days of War, there must well up from every patriot a 
fervent prayer, God bless the women of America. 

In this presence one feels the inspiration of the hour and the insig- 
nificance of the individual. We look even beyond the life and the achieve- 
ments and the service of this splendid regiment, and review, in recollection 
and in speech, the stirring times and the great period in which it had its 
birth. Up to 1861 we had probably the most unromantic and prosy country 
in the World. 

Our mountains were simply elevations of land. Our rivers, and bays, 
and islands, were defined in our geographies. We had no inspiring history 
beyond that of the Revolution, and that confined to a thin belt along our 
coast line. Our people were the most peaceful people in the World, knew 
less about war than any civilized nation, and we had no desire to acquire 
the knowledge. We did not comprehend fully what secession was in 1861, 
but when the news went out to every town and home in the Northland that 
the Union was to be dissolved by force of arms, then we woke up, as from 
a dream, and men turned from selfishness and money making to Patriotism. 
You know the story of that response. There is an oft-told tale, which 
never jars on the ears, though word by word it has been poured into our 
memories. There is no need to repeat the story here, and yet the very 
allusion to it kindles afresh the patriotic ardor, and braces the nerves for 
the struggle, as when the cry for troops rang through the land and hosts 
of men sprang forth to the defence of their country, and Pennsylvania, her 
great heart throbbing with patriotism, first to answer. It was well that 
Pennsylvania’s arm was so close to the Nation’s heart. 

I will not occupy your time, save to say, that when the War was over, 
we had written on the granite of history the fame, and the name, and the 
glory of the American soldier, regular and volunteer. 

IT am asked to speak of the National Guard. This is an armed force, 
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better trained, better equipped, better disciplined to-day than ever before 
in the history of the Country. During all the wars fought by this Nation, 
the dependence has been upon the citizen soldier, and yet we went through 
the War of the Rebellion and the Spanish War, and for over one hundred 
years did nothing in the way of legislation to make the citizen soldier 
immediately available for duty. 

From 1792 to 1903, each man available for military duty was to supply 
himself with “A good musket or firelock of a bore sufficient for balls of the 
eighteenth part of a pound, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, 
and a knapsack. A pouch with a box therein to contain not less than 24 
cartridges, each cartridge to contain a proper quantity of powder and ball; 
or with a good rifle, knapsack and powder horn. Twenty balls suited to 
the bore of his rifle and a quarter of a pound of powder. Each commis- 
sioned officer shall be*armed with a sword, or hanger, and spontoon.” 

There was not in all the Northern States combined, in 1861, a Division 
of troops, as well organized, as fully equipped, and as well trained as the 
Pennsylvania Division is to-day. There was not a regiment as good as the 
First Regiment—not a single regiment as well equipped for the field. 

The Government organized and put into the field thousands upon thou- 
sands of men absolutely untrained, and undisciplined, and it took months 
of valuable time to make these troops efficient. Disease lurked in every 
camp and in every bivouac. Death reaped a richer harvest from the field 
of ignorance, error and folly, than from fields of battle. Men were brave, 
none braver, they were willing to die for their country, their home, and 
their flag, but they had to be prepared for war after war began. Patriotism 
may start a war, but it does not always wage it to the end. This is evi- 
denced by the drafts that were made during the War of the Rebellion. Since 
1861, and since the Spanish War we have stepped into the World’s Arena, 
and must be ready to meet all comers. We have important interests to 
protect, we have our institutions to perpetuate, we have new obligations 
assumed, and new responsibilities to meet. The Government promises pro- 
tection to every person and every home under its flag, and unless we are able 
to do that we may become the prey and the war spoil of the War Lords 
of the Earth. It is too late to install fire extinguishers when the house 
is ablaze. Until peace and love and harmony and concord shall rule the 
World, armies be disbanded and navies no longer ride the face of the deep, 
war is possible, and until then we must have armed men. 

The ocean, once considered our safeguard and a barrier, is to-day an 
open roadway. Population is not a military defence. In the War of 1812, 
there were involved on our side 576,000 men, while the largest British force, 
including Indians, at any one time was 20,000 men. 

During that war 3500 invaders marched to our Capital, burned and 
pillaged the same, when we had a population of 7,000,000 of people. 

A force of 20,000 men of the allied Armies was able not long ago to 
proceed to China, land, march to the Capital, and dictate terms of peace to 
a country having over 400,000,000 inhabitants. 

No man can tell what the morrow may bring forth. No man can 
tell when discontent may grow into anarchy and lawlessness and disorder. 
No man can tell when the enemy may come as a flood, and unless we are 
prepared to meet him, we may be in disgrace and humiliation, while he divides 
the spoils. Our Regular Army is less than 100,000 men and our dependency 
must be as of old upon the citizen soldier, first the National Guard, then 
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the volunteers. With all the National Guard available we would have 250,000 
men, and this for a Nation of nearly a hundred millions of people. Surely 
no thoughtful man will fail to realize that under existing conditions we need 
a trained citizen soldiery. We need it for defence and we need it for educa- 
tion—it encourages discipline, promotes self-reliance, it develops intelligence, 
it teaches method, and the precise and orderly performance of duty—it 
makes a better class of citizens. 

The Emperor of Germany claims that the present commercial prosperity 
of Germany is attributable, in a large degree, to the influence of military 
training upon the able-bodied young men. The young man who serves 
with the colors is drawn closer to them. He imbibes a love for the flag 
that stimulates patriotism, and hence he becomes a better citizen, and a 
patriotic citizenship tends to obedience to law, tends to public virtue, and 
better government. Every corporation, every merchant, every man who 
owns and loves his home, should encourage the National Guard, and should 
respect the men who are willing to serve with the colors, and prepare 
themselves to perform intelligently the duties of a soldier. 

We all want peace, we pray that war may never cast its shadow at 
our gates, but it is well that the achievements of the past, that the lessons of 
patriotic and heroic lives, should ever be present before the young who 
shall come to take the places they filled and glorified, and may this Vet- 
eran Corps continue its unvarying loyalty now and hereafter to the high 
ideas and ideals of those whose lives should ever be an inspiration, and 
whose memory shall ever abide with us as a people. 
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Anniversary of Antietam, 150; cele- 
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415, 416, 519, 543; staff, 11, 146, 
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Appropriation, 
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Armories, 13, 16 

Armory, charter procured for, 272; 
Company of Gray Reserves, incor- 
poration of, 13; damaged by fire, 
524; fund, fair for benefit of, 1880, 
626; 1884, 627; new, occupation of, 
293; plans considered for, 270; site 
purchased for, 273 
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Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, 
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Association of Military Surgeons of 
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Battalion drill, first, 17, 18; exer- 
cise, 27 
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Battle of Manila, 456 

Beaver, Gen. James A., inauguration 
of, 313 

Belmont Mansion, 16 

Benefit, Forepaugh, for armory fund, 
287 

Benson, Major Edwin N., in me 
moriam, 662, 663; R. Dale, com 
missioned colonel, 176; congratu 
latory order of, 183; General 
Order No. 11, June 1, 1877, 218; 
resignation of, 236 

Bentley, First Lieutenant 
W., death of, 595 

Bi-centennial of State, 283; parade 
during, 283 

Blake, Gen. G. A. H., 
302; escort to, 300 

‘** Bloody Angle,” 92 

Blumhardt, First Lieutenant Charles 
A., Jr., promotion to captaincy, 
599 

Board of Officers, business of, 11; 
circular letter of, 136, 162; extract 
from minutes of, October 7, 1863, 
78; August, 1866, 145; first meet- 
ing, 11; meetings of, 31; personnel 
of, 131, 132; regular meetings held, 
286; resolution of, December 3, 
1861, 29; resolutions of, 21; special 
meetings, 21, 36, 77; of Trustees, 
138 

Bonnaffon, Colonel Sylvester, Jr., 
chosen to command Veteran Corps, 
622; record of, 623; report of, 
1877, 766-770 

Bonnin, First Lieutenant Henry E., 
elected as captain, 576 

“Book of Regimental Losses,” Fox, 
91 

Boonsboro, night march to, 55, 58 

Bowman, Wendell P., accident to, 
regiment’s service in war affected 
by, 452; appointment of, a brig- 
adier-general, 569; elected colonel, 
320; General Order, congratulatory, 
518; re-election of, 368, 444, 505, 
566; resignation of, 459 

Boughton, Maj. Daniel H., chief um- 
pire at Camp Pennypacker, 590 

Brevet rank, lavish distribution of, 
436 


William 


career of, 


Brigade mancuvres, 31; parade, 39 

Brigadier-general, vote for, 23 

Brinton, Maj.-Gen. Robert M., report 
of, 229 

Brolasky, Captain Howell C., death 
of, 329 

Brooke, Maj.-Gen. John R., note of 
commendation from, 484; review 
of thirty-ninth anniversary parade 
by 484 

“ Bucktail Regiment,” 57 

Building Committee, armory, 274 

Bull Run disaster, 17 

Bunker Hill, celebration of 128th 
anniversary of, 526; centenary 
celebration of, 196, 197 

Bush-Brown, H. K., address of, 793 

Butler, Benjamin F., declared a felon, 
109 
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Cadwalader, Maj.-Gen. George, fun- 
eral of, 245 

Calef, Major John H., result of in- 
spection by, 347, 348 

Cairns, First Lieut. William, death 
of, 366 

Cape May Medal, 160 

Capitol Building at Harrisburg, 
dedication of, 561 

Camp, Edwin N. Benson, 624; David 
B. Birney, 442; Samuel W. Craw- 
ford, 405; daily inspections, 407; 
departure of regiment for, 406; re- 
sult of review, 408; Curtin, 80; 
Robert P. Dechert, 416, 417; rou- 
tine work, 418; Egbert, 495; Peter 
C. Ellmaker, 343; John Gibbon, 
422; 423; J. P. S. Gobin, 600, 601; 
Henry R. Guss, 566; Winfield Scott 
Hancock, 1886, 312; 1887, 328; 
John F. Hartranft, 355, 356; Hast- 
ings, 451, 526; Alexander L. Haw- 
kins, 486, 487; Alexander Hays, 
255, 577, 578; electric storm, fatal, 
579; manceuvres marred by pres- 
ence of recruits, 578; Robert M. 
Henderson, 557; Logan, 17; McCall, 
288; General William McClelland, 
374; breaking up, 377; McClure, 
54; George G. Meade, 255, 506, 
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507; movement of troops to, 508; 
presence of Secretary of War and 
United States army officers, 506; 
return to Philadelphia from, 509; 
routine duty of, 256; Muhlenberg, 
306; Robert E. Pattison, 547; Ga- 
lusha Pennypacker, 589, 590; pro- 
gram, of camp, 591; Poland, hos- 
pital trains sent to, 646; unsuc- 
cessful efforts to secure hygienic, 
460; Colonel M. 8S. Quay, 536; 
Reno, 265; Rest, 60; John Fulton 
Reynolds, 280, 281; daily routine 
of, 281; Russell, 80; Sherman, 362, 
363; Adam J. Slemmer, 332, 333: 
George H. Thomas, Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., 455; Upton, 158; 
Anthony Wayne, 215; Zook, 370, 
394, 395 
Carlisle action, incidents of, 101; list 
of wounded in, 102; arrival at, 95 
Cartridges, blank, first used, 23 
Casualties, 16, 34; in 118th Penn- 
sylvania, 68, 69 
Centennial Exposition, dedication of 
grounds for, 178; opening cere- 
monies of, 204; Fourth of July, 
duties incidental to, 206; parade, 
order of formation, 211, 212; 
parade, preparations for, 205 
Chaffee, Lieut.-Gen. Adna R., guest 
at forty-third anniversary dinner, 
535; guest of Veteran Corps, 650, 
651; review of parade by, 535 
Chaplains and chaplains, 117 
Charter granted Veteran Corps, 61° 
Chicago Midway Plaisance Exhibition 
and Fair, 401; Board of Adminis- 
tration of, 402; report of com- 
mittee on, 403; Chicago Zouaves, 
“clean sweep” trophy won by, 
314; visit to Philadelphia, 314 
Chickamauga experiences, 464, 465 
Cincinnati, Society of the, erection 
of Washington monument by, 43! 
Circular from Adjutant-General to 
Major-Generals, 755; of August 16. 
1880, 259; congratulatory, August 
11, 1885, 310; No. 12, June 13. 
1881, 261; and press comments, 
Washington centenary, 342 
Circulars issued, 251 
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Citizens’ Bounty Fund Committee, 
12, V3, 14, 79 

“Civil War Reminiscences, 
Stray Leaves of,” 12 

Clark, Lieut.-Col. J. Ross, career of, 
238 

Cleveland, Hon. Grover, inauguration 
of, 304, 388, 389; participation of 
First Regiment in, 305 

Colors, carried in Spanish-American 
War, deposited in flag-room at 
Harrisburg, 492 

“Columbian Celebration,” 381, 382; 
military parade, 382 

Columbus, Christopher, unveiling of 
monument of, 216 

Commendation, words of, 99 

Comments on campaign of 1863, 125, 
126 

“ Commission Book of 1861,” 10 

Commissioned officers, changes among, 
473, 474 

Committee of Defence and Protection, 
70; of Ways and Means, 37 

Company averages, 353 
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Company C, extract from Orderly 
Sergeant’s book of, 27, 28; Cen- 
tennial Fund, qareation of, 200; 


commanders, changes in, 249; JD. 
extract from Orderly Sergeant’s 
book of, 28; D’s “ cook,” 466; D, 
visit of, to Albany, 170; H formed 
from 118th Regiment, 154 
Congratulatory orders, 171, 172 


Consolidation attempted, 146; of 
companies, 247 
Contributions to Overcoat Fund. 


“ Gray Reserves,” 38 

Constitution of United States, cen- 
tennial anniversary of adoption of, 
318, 325; Military Day, 325; men 
in line, number of, 326 

“ Cook-house talk,” 279 

Corn Exchange Regiment, 46; reor- 
ganized, 154 

Corner-stone of 
277 

“ Crackers,” 85 

Crawford, Gen. Samuel W., Civil War 
incident concerning, 405 

Credit claimed for capture of pris- 
oners, 108 


armory, laying of, 
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Criticisms, favorable, 425, 426; se- 
vere, 26; unjust and unfair, 434 

Cuba, movement to, 457 

Cumberland Valley, 103 

Curtin, Governor, annual message of, 
1863, 52; proclamation of, 76 
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Danger minimized by public press, 81 

Daughter of Regiment, oldest, pres- 
ent at fiftieth anniversary banquet, 
658, 791 

Deaths “in the line of duty,” 461 

Dechert, Brig.-Gen. Robert P., death 
of, 404 

Deficiencies of Act of 1864, 141 

Delaware County Fair grounds, sum- 
mer encampment on, 306 

Delinquencies rebuked, 303, 304 

Delinquents discharged, 185 

Department of the Monongahela es- 
tablished, 75; of the Susquehanna 
established, 76 

Departure of Regiment, 54 

De Russey, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Gustavus 
A., report of, 258 

Devon, summer encampment near, 
312 

Dewey, Admiral, New York reception 
of, 481 

Dick, Maj.-Gen. Charles, guest at 
forty-ninth anniversary banquet, 
600, 654 

Discrimination, unjust, in laws for 
white and colored soldiers, 109 

Dolan, Major, official report of, 547, 
548 

Dougherty, Maj.-Gen. C. Bow, speech 
of, 791 

Doyle, Brig.-Gen. Peter C©., defence 
of regiment by, 435; review by, at 
thirty-sixth anniversary, 435 

Draft riots, 119 

Drake, Col. Alexander E., funeral of, 


Drill, first of series of regimental, 
22, 23; fourth, 26; regulations, 
new, 367; second, 23; third, 25, 26 
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Duvall, Maj. William P., report of, 
509 
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Efficiency, figures of, 379, 380, 395 

Hidell, Major William F., promotion 
of, 607, 608 

Elder, Captain Henry L., long ser- 
vice of, 269; retirement of, 269 

Maj. Thomas Biddle, report 
of, 598; spring inspections (1910) 
by, 597 

Ellmaker, Peter C., death of, 358; 
funeral of, 360; General Orders 
No. 2, 34; General Orders No. 12, 
46; known as Father of First 
Regiment, 630; named as colonel, 
3; original commission of, 9; 
original commission presented to 
Veteran Corps, 634; retirement of, 
46; token of appreciation to, 33; 
tribute to memory of, 359; Veteran 
Corps present at funeral of, 630 

Emancipation Proclamation, 48 

infantry, Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, 84 

Encampment, annual, 1892, 370; at- 
tendance at, 1892, 376; for 1887, 
322; of National Guard in Fair- 
mount Park, 215; regimental for- 
mation during, 256; separate 
brigade, 416; summer, 157, 158, 
332, 333, 3438, 345, 394, 442; official 
comments of, 334, 335 

Enemy, covering retreat of, 113 

Enrollment, original, 3 

Equipment of regiment, 463 

Escort, 23 

Escorts, funeral, 33, 34, 35 

Escorts, funeral, 33, 34, 35; to 
Liberty Bell, 391, 399, 420, 503, 
536 

Evacuation Day, November 25, 1872, 
167 

Evening Bulletin, extract from, 186 
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Field, Charles J., death of, 648; day, 
17, 631; return parade, February 
22, 1862, 40 

Finance Committee of Veteran Corps, 
report of, 623 
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First Regiment Athletic Association, 
organization of, 485; detailed to 
Hazleton, 188; Infantry, Gray Re- 
serves of the City of Philadelphia, 
3; officers, first, 3; uniform, early, 
3; Infantry, Gray Reserves, Re- 
serve Guard, First Division Penn- 
sylvania Militia, 6; Infantry, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
6; Infantry, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, 453; Infantry Reserve 
Brigade, 24; rifle range, formally 
opened, 365; rifle range, improved, 
397; standing of, in rifle qualifica- 
tions, 539; Troop, Philadelphia 
City Cavalry, centenary celebra- 
tion of, 186; Virginia Regiment of 
Volunteers, commendatory resolu- 
tion of, 209 

Food-supply, scarcity of, 55 

Fort Washington, 86 

Fortifications constructed, 85 

Forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, 57 

Fourth of July parade, 4, 17, 143, 
150,155, 198, 205, 320, 332, 362, 
393, 404, 414, 421, 442; reminis- 
cences, 215 

Founder’s Week, celebration of, 582; 
Military Day parade, 582, 583 

Fox, “Book of Regimental Losses,” 
91 

Franklin, Benjamin, celebration of 
200th birthday anniversary, 553 

Funeral escorts, 33, 34, 35 
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Garfield, Gen, James A., funeral of, 
267; inauguration of, 262; me- 
morial service, Sept. 26, 1881, 267; 
monument, unveiling of, 421 

General Order No. 2, May 23, 1861, 
14; No. 10, August 19, 1861, 22; 
No. 11, August 22, 1861, 22; No. 
12, September, 1861, 23; No. 1, 
September 7, 1861, 24; No. 3, Sep- 
tember 16, 1861, 25; No. 4, Sep- 
tember 27, 1861, 26; No, 26, May 
27, 1862, 756; No. 9, June 30, 1862, 
29; No. 43, June 15, 1863, 76; 
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No. 6, February 18, 1864, 130; No. 
11, October 14, 1867, 152; No. 27, 
July 24, 1869, 158; No. 8, April 20, 
1872, 172; No. 14, August 10, 
1877, 233; No. 7, September 7, 
1877, 767; No. 26, September 30, 
1879, 247; No. 24, July 28, 1880, 
255; No, 34, August 30, 1880, 260; 
No. 20, September 20, 1881, 266; 
No. 3, January 24, 1884, 292; No. 
5, February 25, 1884, 294; No. 32, 
August 22, 1884, 300; No. 18, April 
16, 1885, 305; No. 30, July 23, 
1885, 307; No. 38, August 4, 1885, 
308; No. 1, 1888, 324; No. 2, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1889, 337; No, 21, August 
17, 1891, 363; No. 1, February 13, 
1893, 388; No. 19, June 1, 1901, 
494; No. 43, September 17, 1901, 
499, 500; No. 19, May 1, 1903, 
525; No. 1, January 6, 1905, 543, 
544; No. 7, March 7, 1905, 546- 
No. 7, July 21, 1909, 591; No. 48, 
December 6, 1910, 603 


General Orders No, 4, June 12, 1861, 


15; No. 5, 1861, 31; No. 6, October 
1, 1861, 26; No. 23, May 26, 1862, 
754; No. 24, May 26, 1862, 50, 
754; No. 25, May 26, 1862, 755; 
No. 35, September 10, 1862, 50; No. 
4, 1896, 423; No. 5, April 26, 1898, 
450; No. 35, November 18, 1898, 
472; No. 63, November 23, 1899, 
483; No. 10, April 24, 1901, 495; 
No. 3, January 6, 1902, 503; No. 
32, October 25, 1904, 538 


Gettysburg, battle of, 93; campaign, 


75-125; encampment, 295; encamp- 
ment, departure for, 296; encamp- 
ment, newspaper comments of, 297, 
298 


Gilmore, Sergeant J. Campbell, medal 


presented to, 231 


Gilpin, Lieut.-Col. Washington H., re- 


election of, 291 


Gobin, Brig.-Gen, John P. S., promo- 


tion to be major-general, 557; re- 
tirement of, 569 


Good, J. Lewis, appointed brigadier- 


general, 606; election of, as colonel, 
570 


Governor’s call for troops, 82 
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Graff, Major Charles H., election of, 
29 

Grand Army of the Republic, reunion 
of, at Willow Grove, 529 

Grant, General Ulysses 8., death of, 
307; inauguration of, 157; roster 
of officers at funeral of, 308, 309; 
unveiling of statue of, 479; Veteran 
Corps as escort at unveiling of 
statue of, 648; Veteran Corps pres- 
ence at reception of, 625 

Grant monument, dedication of, New 
York, 437; participation of First 
Regiment in, 438 = 

Gray Reserve Regiment, 46; Re- 
serves, 24; of 1861, 1; initial street 
parade, 14 

Green Hill, summer encampment, 
1889, 343; roster of First Regi- 
ment, 345; routine of, 344, 345 

Grenadier Guards (Prince of Wales 
Own), striking incident of visit of, 
54] 

Guard mount and sentinel duty, spe- 
cial instructions in, 390; steady 
improvement of, 295 

Guthrie, Gen. Presley N., death of, 
504; inspection by, 289 . 


H 


Hagerstown. departure for, 124 

Harrison, General Benjamin, inaug- 
uration of, 338; Veteran Corps as 
escort on visit of, 632 

Hartranft, John F., commissioned 
major-general, 249; death of, 350: 
first inauguration of, 174; reply 
during Susquehanna Depot strike, 


181; second imaugural of, 199; 
tributes to memory of, 351; un- 


veiling of statue of, at Harrisburg, 
479 

Hastings, General Daniel H., death 
of, 521; inauguration of, 412 


Hawkins, Col. Alexander L., death of, | 


on homeward voyage, 480; resolu- 
tions on death of, 481 

Hazleton, arrival at, 189; departure 
of troops for, 512; disposition of 
forces, 513; disturbance, 187, 189; 
experiences, 191, 192: onerous 
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duties at, 190; strike declared 
ended, 516 

“ Heroism, Some Types of,” 785 

Herring, Brevet Brig.-Gen. Charles 
P., commissioned brigade inspector, 
Reserve Brigade, 142 

Hey, Captain William H., resigna- 
tion of, 599 

Historie day of July 1, 93 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
manuscript in possession of, 301 

History of Artillery Corps of Wash- 
ington Grays, extract from, 773; 
of Pennsylvania, Egle’s, 94, 103; 
of the Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
Bates’s, 25, 49, 52; 66, 90, 126; 
of the regiment, proposition to 
compile submitted, 485; report of 
Committee on, 751-757; of Seventh 
Regiment of New York, Clarke’s, 
165, 166, 169, 171; of the Seventh 

. Regiment, extracts from, 760, 763 

Home Guard, organization of, 4; 
parade of, July 4, 1861, 4, 5; ser- 
vice in, 4 

Homestead, industrial disturbances, 
370, 371; riots, effects of, 378 


| Hospital trains, sent from Philadel- 


phia, 461 

Howe, Lieut.-Col. Walter, report of 
review by, 527, 528 

Hoyt, Henry M., inauguration of, as 


Governor, 245; review of, at 
military encampment, 257 
Huffington, Lieut.-Col. Thomas E., 


commission expired, 385; long ser- 
vice of, 385. 


I 


Ide, Major Charles K., death of, 305 

“In defence of law and order,” 373 

Inaugural, presidential, participation 
of regiment in, 339 

Independence Day (1863),- eventful, 
108 

Industrial disturbances of 1877, 218; 
disturbances, Hazleton, 511 

Infantry Drill Regulations, revision 
of, approved by Secretary of War, 
539; “Tactics,” Casey’s, 14 


INDEX 


Inquirer, Philadelphia, excerpts from, | 


253 

Inspections, annual, 1887, 323; 1888, 
333; 1891, 363; 1892, 374; 1895, 
new plans for, 417; 1905, 547; 
1910, 601, 604; and appointments, 
607 


Inspections, spring, 1888, 331; 1890, | 


352; 1892, 365; 1894, 400, 401; 
1899, 478; 1903, report and 
eriticisms of, 521; results of, 533; 
1905, 544; 1906, 552; 1907, 565; 
1908, 574, 575; 1909, 584; report 
of, 587; results of, 585; 1910, 597; 
1911, 607 

Inspector-general, report of, 497, 528, 
538, 549, 580, 592, 593, 603, 605; 
note of warning in, 592 

Instruction, schools of, 157; vigorous 
course pursued, 244 

Interstate and Hilton Trophy, pre- 
sentation by Board of Officers, 381 

Trish wit, 234 


J 


Johnston, Captain William B., death 
of, 575 : 

Jones, Maj. Thaddeus W., report of, 
550 

July 4, celebration of, on centennial 
grounds, 254 


K 


_Kensil, Major Clarence T., death of, 
445; funeral of, 446; Major Eugene 
J., death of, 571; tributes to career 
of, 571 

Keyser, Captain James D., commis- 
sion of, 10 

Klauder, Captain Rudolph, death of, 
235 

Kneass, Napoleon B., career of, 330; 
death of, 330; elected colonel, 53; 
elected lieutenant colonel, 25; Gen- 
eral Order No. 9, 24; General 
Order No. 20, 61, 62; General 
Order No. 21, 66; resignation of, 
67 

Koons, Captain Frederick P., death 
of, 532; military career of, 532; 
retirement of, 531 


} 
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Latta, James W., commissioned 
adjutant-general, 175; commis- 


sioned colonel, 156; expiration of 
third term as commandant of 
Veteran Corps, 626; speech of, 778 

Laudenslager, Captain Jacob, long 
career of, 173 

Lefferts, General Marshall, announce- 
ment of death of, 208 

Lectures delivered to Veteran Corps, 
642, 643; illustrated, delivered by 
army officers, 602 

Legislation, beginning, for develop- 
ment of military system, 150 

Letter of appreciation, 133 

Lewistown encampment, 280 

Liberty Bell, present at 128th An- 
niversary of Battle of Bunker Hill, 
526; removal to Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, 420; removal to Charleston, 
S. C., Exposition, 503; removal to 
Chicago, 391; removal to St. Louis 
Exposition, 536; return from 
Chicago, 399; Veteran Corps as 
escort on return from Columbian 
Fair, 632 

Light Artillery Corps of Washington 

Grays, 2 
Hung Chang, Viceroy, 

Corps as escort to, 648 

Liquor, not allowed, 24 ' 

Lincoln, dedication of statue of, 164 

Line, changes in, 269 

Local press (Hazleton) squibs, 517 

Losses of the Forty-ninth and 119th 
Pennsylvania, 92; severe, suffered 
by regiment, 92 

Lyle, Gen. Peter, funeral of, 246 

Lyster, Lieut-Col, William J., report 
of inspection by, 419 


Li Veteran 


M 


Maine, destruction of, 449 

Major, authorization of additional, 
503; election of, 504 

Majors, election of additional, 393 

Manassas, defeat of Pope at, 48 

Manila, battle of, 456 

Marksmen, qualified, 249; qualified, 
number of, increased, 307 
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March, endurance, commendatory 
notice of, 297 
Massacre of Wyoming, centennial 


anniversary of, 240, 625 

McClellan, Major-General George B., 
arrival at Philadelphia, 19; regi- 
ment congratulated by, 20; unveil- 
ing of statue to, 412; Trophy, char- 
acteristic incident in competition 
for, 4380, 431 

McClelland, Gen. William, death of, 
366 

McClure, First Lieutenant 
death of, 568 = 

McConnell, Rev. Samuel D., sermon 
of, to First Regiment, 392, 393 

McGlathery, First Lieutenant Thomas 
D., resignation of, 390 

McKibbin, Col. Chambers, annual 
report of, 379; extract from re- 
port of review of, 534 

McKinley, President William, death 
of, 499; inauguration of, 433, 493; 
Veteran Corps as escort to, 643 

McMichael, William, commissioned 
colonel, 153; death of, 391; oration 
of, at laying of corner-stone, Regi- 
mental Armory, 770-773; resigna- 
tion of, 156 

Meade, General George Gordon, death 
of, 172; dedication of statue of, 
327; funeral of, 172, 173; move- 
ments of, 115 

Medical department, 
“yed tape,” 407 

Mehard, Lieutenant Harry J., cham- 
pionship medal won by, 490, 540; 
Elverson prize won by, 503; high- 
est individual score made by, 573 

Members, new, added to regiment, 129 

Membership, eligibility for, in 
Veteran Corps, 618 

Memorial Day, visit to New York 
OR Zoe e253 

Midnight ceremony at Independence 
Hall, 491 

Miles, Lieut.-Col. Nelson A., guest of 


Sorden, 


hampered by 


Veteran Corps, 642; review by, at 


Camp Alexander L. Hawkins, 487; 
visit to Camp Gibbon, 425 

Mill Creek Farm, location of camp 
ab, 265 


Miller, Maj.-Gen. Charles, retirement 
of, 556; Martin, Nixon, lecture 
delivered by, 654, 655 

Military art, evolutionary process of, 
319; and Citizens’ Dress Ball, 130; 
Day (1887) parade, 327; encamp- 
ment, first, 255 

Militia Efficiency Act, 523; United 
States inspection under, 523; in- 
ertia, Spanish-American War fol- 
lowed by, 470; problem, solution of, 
263; Regulation Act of 1858, 7; 
tax, the, 148, 149 

Minutes of the Board of Officers, 
May 28, June 3, June 5, 1862, 42, 
43 

Mobilization of National Guard, 449 

Monument to General MHartranft, 
dedication of, 362 

Mommsen on Civil War, 2 

“Moral Equivalent of War,” quota- 

. 163; retirement of, 476; tribute to 
tion from, 469, 470 

Morely, Second Lieutenant Paul J., 
killed by lightning, 579 

Motto adopted, 198 

Movements in district affected by 
Hazleton disturbances, 515 

Mules, troubles with, 468 

Muldoon, Captain James, administra- 
tion commended, 240; assumed 
command, December 8, 1877, 239; 
death of, 595; funeral of, 596; 
long career of, 596; long term of, 
splendid record of, 476, 477 

Muster and inspection, 179, 206; 
annual, 1889, 346; 1890, 357; 1893, 
395; 1894, 409; 1896, 424; 1900, 
486; 1903, 527; 1906, 559 

Muster-rolls, 667-747 

Mustered into United States service, 
453; out, 124, 459 


N 


National Guard, 794; steady progress 
of, 593; match at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, results of, 573; Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, affiliation of 
First Regiment with, 547 

“New Drill Regulations,” 400 

Newman’s Tavern, 114 
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Newspaper comment, 23; 
183 

New York City, visit to, 167; State 
National Guard summoned to New 
York, 119; visit of, 165 

“Night attack,” 465 

Nineteenth Regiment, Companies L 
and M transferred from, 483 

North American, editorial extract 
from, 185; and United States 
Gazette, 3, 8, 23 


clipping, 


O 


Oath of allegiance administered, 454 

Occupation of Carlisle, 87, 88; of 
Hagerstown, 118 

Occupations, unusual and novel, 87 

Orderly Book, Company D, Feb. 22, 
1862, 40; May 28, 1862, 42; 
Sergeant’s books of Companies C 
and D, 27; Sergeant’s book of Com- 
pany ©, 14, 26; Sergeant’s Book, 
Company C, Gray Reserves, extract 
from, 168 

Order No. 14, 27, 28; for parade 
revoked, 39; No. 33, December 10, 
1893, 419; No, 10, April 26, 1895, 
416 

Orders to the “ front,” expected, 456; 
INO, Uh DR IN@y Ay TE. INS Ch ae 
No. 9, congratulatory, 20; No. 7, 
April 6, 1892, 367; No. 9, April 16, 
1892, 368; No. 14, July 1, 1892, 
368, 369; No. 16, July 11, 1892, 
373 

Offer of services of Veteran Corps to 
city and State, 621; acceptance of, 
622 

Officers, paymaster and commissary, 
abolished, 268 

Officers commissions of, 84; of Com- 
pany H, 154, 155; field, elections 
of, 53; first, mustered into service, 
453; non-commissioned, new rules 
for appointment of, 330; non-com- 
missioned, reduction in number of, 
525; reviewing, army, differences 
in reports of, 560; extracts from 
reports of, 561; salutes of, news- 
paper comment on, 257; of Veteran 
Corps, 619 


Official comment, Homestead cam- 
paign, 377; reports, extracts from, 
193 

One division formation announced, 
249 

Organization, 1; of Reserve Guard, 

plan of, 748 

Otis, Col. Elwell Stephen, exhaustive 
report of, 324 

Overcoat fund, 37 

Oyster’s Point, brush at, 89 


12 


Pamphlet Laws of 1861, page 748, 8 

Paper mill incident, 103 

Parade, bi-centennial, editorial com- 
ments on, 284; first, roster of 
officers of, 750, 751; full dress 
street, 31; in Hazleton at end of 
strike, 516, 517; and review, May 
12, 1877, 217 

Parades and ceremonies, 147; and 
escorts, part taken by Veteran 
Corps in, 620 

Patriotism, striking story of, 65 

Patterson, C. Stuart, Esq., speech of, 
781 

Pattison, Governor, inspection at 
Camp General McClelland, 375 

Payment of troops, 62 

Peace Jubilee, celebration of, 459, 
471; newspaper comment on, 471; 
part taken by Veteran Corps in 
celebration of, 648 

Pearson, First Lieutenant Henry 
Earnest, death of, 474 

Pennsylvania, invasion of, 75; 
Military College of Chester, Pa., 
honor shown First Regiment by, 
551; Ninety Days’ Militia, 84; 
Railroad, medal presented by, for 
service rendered, 231 

Pennypacker, Maj.-Gen. Galusha A., 
present at October, 1897, meeting 
of Veteran Corps, 643; Governor 
Samuel W., inauguration of, 520 

Percentages, comparative, attained by 
various regiments, 260 

Personnel, changes in, 43, 67, 153, 
163, 201, 203, 292, 235, 474, 475, 
476; of brigade, 90 
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Philadelphia Sunday Mercury, 179; 
troops, soldierly bearing of, 383, 

Plans for holding Carlisle, 100; 
384; troops, newspaper comments 
on, 384 

Pheenixville encampment, 288 

“Plan of Organization,” 3 

Plans for holding Carlisle, 
toward renewal of interest, 69 

Plunder and punishment, 121 

Political excitement, 144 

Portraits, acceptance of, 639-642; 
Colonel Clayton McMichael’s speech 
of presentation, 635-639 

“Potter Trophy,” offer of, 337; won 
by First Regiment, 380 

Premature departure of regiment, 80 

Presentations to regiment, 187 

President, call of, for additional 
volunteers, 76; letter, 51; proc- 
lamation, 1, 438; proclamation, 
volunteers called for, 449; visit of, 
to summer encampment, 158 

Prevost, Brevet Brig.-Gen. Charles 
M., commissioned major-general, 
153; death of, 328; resignation of, 
201; tendered coloneley, 145; 
tributes to memory of, 328 

Procession and Review, 263 

Progress of the campaign, 59 

Promptness and gallantry recognized, 
63, 64 

Promotions, 570; and resignations, 
329, 386, 400, 462, 463, 555, 564 

“ Protocol,” signing of, 458 

Public Ledger, account of fiftieth 
anniversary banquet, 658, 659; 
comment on encampment, 255; 
editoria] extract, 184, 216 

Publication, regimental, 
from, 279 


100; 


extracts 


Q 


Question over parolment of prisoners, 
110 


R 


Railroad riots of 1877, 219-231; 
Colonel Benson’s official report of, 
223-226; strike + Altoona, in- 
cident of, 229 


| Railroads, liberal arrangements for 


accommodation of troops and bat- 
teries, 508 
Rain-storms, excessive, 111, 114, 115. 
Read, Col. Louis W., report of in- 
spection of, 409 
Reception to General Grant, 248 
Recognition of services rendered, 182 
Record, daily, 123 
Records in markmanship, 349 
Recruit, mistake of, 58 
Recruitment of army necessary, 45 
Recruiting for First Regiment, 645 


Regiment relieved from duty at 
Hazleton, 195; return from 
Chickamauga, 459; services of, 


tendered to Governor, 77 

Regimental Armory, oration at lay- 
ing of corner-stone of, 770-773; 
badge, 198; drills, 23; Examining 
Board, reconstruction of, 473; fair, 
303; financial suecess of, 303; 
opened, 261; success of, 261; 
formation, first assembled, 14; Gen- 
Order No. 33, October 10, 1902, 
515; General Order No. 27, October 
29, 1904, 538; General Order No. 
26, September 21, 1908, 583; Gen- 
eral Orders, No. 8, July 24, 1861, 
19; General Orders No. 8, Sep- 
tember 13, 1862, 53; General 
Orders No. 2, January 16, 1883, 
282;° headquarters established at 
City -Armory, 70; Order No. 3, 
Current Series, 1902, 512; Orders 
No. 2, January 22, 1862, 34; Orders 
No. 5, September 12, 1862, 53; 
Promenade Concert, 187; ratings, 
1897, 444; reviews, inspections and 
drills, Captain Langhorne’s con- 
clusions drawn from, 496; roster, 
changes in, 311; skeleton drill, 26; 
strength, 157 

Religious services, armory, 404 

Reminiscences, interesting, 104-106 

Reorganization, 473; resolutions, 135, 
Woke, ety 

Report of Committee on History, 
751-757; of committee to inves- 
tigate condition of regiment, 71; 
of Quartermaster Foering, 56 

Reserve Brigade, 8, 9; excursion of, 
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19; Guard, 2; call of meeting for 
organization of, 748; organization, 
plan of, 748; rules and regula- 
tions, 748-750 

Resignation, Colonel Wiedersheim, 
resolutions adopted on, 316, 317 

Resignations, 47, 173; and appoint- 
ments, 415, 416, 519, 542, 543; 
expirations, and promotions, 311; 
and promotions, 329, 400, 462, 463, 
555 

Resolution of Board of 
December 2, 1863, 132; 
gratulation, 160 

Response to resolutions of Board of 
Officers, 22 

Return to Philadelphia, 124; from 
Susquehanna Depot, 182 

Review by Governor, 198; of situa- 
tion, 109 

Revocation of order for parade, 39 

Rhodes, James Ford, article by, 227 

Rifle practice at Chickamauga, 465; 
practice, result of, 291, 336, 364, 
397, 398, 410, 411, 427, 428, 429, 
446, 482, 489, 501, 511, 540, 551, 
552, 562, 563, 572, 573, 581, 594, 
595, 605, 606; range, achievements 
on, 531; range, changes in con- 
dition and location of, 529; range, 
directions for practice on, 322; 
scores, progress in, 282 

Rifles, new magazine, issued, 524 

Rioters, individual courage shown by, 
228 

Roll of honor, created, 36 

Rogers, Captain Alex., report of in- 
spections of 1893, 395, 396 

Roosevelt Infantry, attachment, to 
First Regiment Infantry, 520; 
President Theodore, inauguration 
of, 545, 546 

Root, Secretary Elihu, commendatory 
conclusions drawn by, 507; review 
at Camp Meade, 507, 509 

Roster of officers, Antietam cam- 
paign, 61; of officers of first 
parade, 750, 751; of officers at 
muster-in, 454 

Routine of camp life, 375 

Rush, Lieut.-Colonel Richard H., 
resignation of, 25 

Ryan, Major John W., death of, 313 


Officers, 
of con- 


4 S 


Sanitation, excellent condition of, 
550; First Regiment’s foresight in, 
299; neglect of proper, 304 

Santiago, battle of, 457; celebration 
of battle of, 458; Spanish fleet 
surrounded in harbor of, 456 

Scattergood, Captain George A., 
election of, as major, 572; retire- 
ment of, 607 

Schall, Maj.-Gen. John W., retire- 
ment of, 569 

Scheme for armory revived, 271; en- 
couragement of, 272 


Schley, Admiral Winfield Scott, 
guest at forty-first anniversary 
dinner, 505; guest of Veteran 


Corps, 649; speech of, 649 

“School of the Battalion,” instruc- 
tion in, 195 

Schuylkill County riots, 41 

Seribner’s, extract from James Ford 
Rhode’s article in, 227 

Sea Girt, Captain Todd’s report on 
rifle practice, 432, 433 

Second Regiment Infantry, dedication 
of new armory, 421 

Semi-centenary banquet, speeches de- 
livered at, 777-797 

Senate Document No, 378, 127, 128 

Service, valuable, recognized, 231 

Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Militia of 1862, 52, 66; Regiment, 
N. G., S. N. Y., encampment at 
Fairmount Park, 1876, 763; parade 
on centenary Fourth of July, 764; 
visit of, to Philadelphia and Cape 
May, 760 

Seventeenth Regiment, 2; Regiment 
Infantry, arrival at Philadelphia, 
19; term expired, 19 

Shaler, General, complimentary letter 
to Col. Wiedersheim, 310 

Sherman, Gen, W. T., congratulatory 
letter of, 264; death of, 361; letter 
of commendation of, 213 

Sheridan, Maj.-Gen. Philip H., guest 
of Philadelphia, 151; review by, 
295 

Sixth Pennsylvania Cavalry, 25 

Sixteenth of July, the. 122 

Skirmish drill, 18 
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Smith, Col. Charles S., death of, 
300; elected colonel, 67; General 
Order No. 9, 79; original com- 
mission of, 9; retirement of, 139; 
Veteran Corps present at funeral 
of, 627; Brig.-Gen. William F., re- 
port of, 1863, 757-760; at Waynes- 
boro, 115 

Snowden, Brig.-Gen. George R., pro- 
motion of, 355; retirement of, 485; 
succeeded by Maj.-Gen. Charles 
Miller, 485 

“Soldiers of the Union, the,” 781 

Spanish-American War, Veteran 
Corps activities “in, 647 

“ Special Course OC, Small Arms Fir- 
ing Regulations,” 530; Order No. 
4, April 26, 1861, 35; Order No. 1, 
June 21, 1861, 15; Order No. 5, 
May 7, 1862, 41; Order No. 7, 
June 4, 1862, 34; Order No. 52, 
768; Order No. 184, December 6, 
1869, 6; Order No. 65, August 27, 
1884, 300; Orders No. 6, 34; 
Orders No. 10, September 17, 1862, 
57; Orders No, 1384, 754 

Spottsylvania Court-House, affair at, 
91 


Staff, regimental, commission ex- 
pired, 237 
Stand of colors presented to 


Twentieth Regiment, 624; in cus- 
tody of Veteran Corps, 624 

Standard of colors presented to 
Veteran Corps at Thirty-fourth 
Anniversary banquet, 633; dona- 
tion of, 485 

State troops, concentration of, 271 

Steamboat-hotel experience, 252 

Stearly, Rev. Wilson R., speech of, 
785 

Stewart, Brig.-Gen. Thomas J., speech 
of, 794 

Strategy, military, clever piece of, 
602 

Strength, regimental, incentives to 
increase, 162 

Stuart, Governor Edwin S., guest of 
Veteran Corps at forty-sixth an- 
niversary dinner, 652; inaugura- 
tion of, 563 


Summary Court, deterrent effect of, 
556; proceedings of, 498 

Sunday in camp, 290; marching for- 
bidden, 252; Republic, extracts 
from, 199, 205, 213; Transcript, 
editorial extract from, 184 

Supplies, enemy’s, destruction of, 117 

Surgeon-general, favorable report of, 
550 

“ Surviving Ex-Colonels, the,” 778 

Survivors’ Association of 119th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, monument 
erected by, 628 

Susquehanna Depot, 
180; riots,. 179 

Sweeney, Col. Frank G., report of 
inspections, 387, 488, 497, 567 


departure for, 


T 


“ Tactics,” Cooper’s, 13 
Target practice, 16 


~ Tenth Regiment, welcome tendered on 


return from Philippines, 480 
Thackeray, anecdote of, 660 
Thanksgiving (1885), parade on, 310 
Thayer, Russell, appointment of, as 

brigade commander, 202 
Third Regiment Infantry, Gray Re- 

serves, 6; election of officers, 8; 

inspection of, 1861, 8 
Thirty-second Regiment Pennsyl- 

vania Ninety Days’ Militia, 82; 

list of officers, 82, 83; under fire, 

96, 97, 98 
Thirty-third Regiment, Blue Reserves, 

118 
Thomas, Quartermaster Joseph M., 

death of, 30 
Three-battalion 

nition of, 483 
Tomkins, Rev. Floyd Williams, ap- 

_pointed chaplain, 491; oration of, 

at anniversary banquet, 614, 615 
Torches, gasoline, used for first time 

at encampment, 557 
Training for war, 12 
Treasurer’s report, armory builaing, 

276 
Trenton Battle Monument, dedication 

of, 399 


formation, recog- 
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Troop train stalled at Altoona, 230 

Troops called out by false alarms, 
514; relieved from duty at Hazle- 
ton, 518 

Trophies, presentation of, 543 

Twentieth Regiment, 766; 
parade in Wilkesbarre, 769 

Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania, 43 


dress 


U 


Uniform Fund, creation of, 630; new 
dress, adopted, 161; new fatigue, 
133; new khaki, furnished, 553; 
state, adopted, 243; state, first ap- 
pearance in, 244; worn in initial 
street parade, 15 

Uniforms, gray, disposal of, 131 

Union League House, banquet at, 
155 

Unrest, feeling of, 81 

Upton, General, letter of, 159 

Upton’s system of tactics adopted, 
151, 152 


Vv 


Valley Forge, centennial anniversary 
of Washington’s withdrawal from, 
239 


Veteran Corps, annual meetings, 
1894, 1895, 633; 1898, 644; first 
appearance of, 619; organization 


of, 617; purposes of organization, 
618; newspaper comments, 617; 
Trophy, offer of, 399; visit of, to 
New York, 626 

Victory of McClellan at Antietam, 
48 

Visitors to camp, 122 

Volunteers, call for, 
manded, 75t 


755; counter- 


WwW 


War Department order, June 6, 1863, 
75; Game, comments on, 603; of 
the Rebellion Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, presented 
to Veteran Corps, 651; Spanish- 
American, declaration of, 447 


Washington and Baltimore, danger 
of, 134; Grays become Company 
G, 247; Grays, pilgrimage of, to 
Washington’s tomb, 301; inaugura- 
tion, centenary of, 340-343; monu- 
ment, dedicatory parade, 440; un- 
veiling of, 439 

Weatner favorable to troops, 63 

West Point Cadet Corps, participa- 
tion of, in Centennial parade, 210 

Wiedersheim, John A., elected to 
command of Veteran Corps, 631; 
Colonel Theodore E., address of, 
777; career of, 318; commissioned 
colonel, 242; criticisms and com- 
mendations of, 251, 259; farewell 
letter to regiment, 315; presenta- 
tion of punch-bowl to, 653; pro- 
motion to colonelcy of First Regi- 
ment, 625; re-election of, 291, 632; 
resignation of, 315; retirement of, 
628, 629; special minute on revire- 
ment of, 629 

“ Wigwam Convention,” 143; incident 
of, 144 

Wiley, Brig.-Gen. John A., appoint- 
ment of, as major-general, 569 

Williams, Capt. Albert L., long term 
as secretary of Board of Officers, 
361 

Wilson, Hon. Henry W., Vice-Presi- 
dent, funeral escort of, 199 

Wimbledon Cup, world championship, 
won by William de V. Foulke, 490 

Wint, Brig.-Gen. Theodore J., guest 
at forty-fifth anniversary dinner, 
554 

“With the Active Command in 1877,” 
219-222 

Withdrawals, substitutions, and pro- 
motions, 32 

Woodruff, Captain James A., detailed 
to Camp Pennypacker by War De- 
partment, 590 

World’s Fair, Chicago, Ill., 391 

Worman, Maj. Charles H., spring in- 
spections made by, 492 
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Year, uneventful, 286 
Yorktown Centennial, 267 
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